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BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 


MYDDLETON POMFRET. 
A NOVEL. 


By WitiiamM Harrison AINSWORTH. 


IBook the filth. 
IV. 
THE ARRIVAL AT BELFIELD. 


BELFIELD—whither we now propose to repair—is pleasantly 
situated on the slope of a hill, about a couple of miles to the north of © 
pe! Sp the road to Haslingden. Fy is a aig white mansion, of 
ormal but imposing appearance, and overlooks a country agreeabl 
diversified with hill ley, with brown bleak and 4 
bolder and higher range of hills in the distance. The view from the 
terrace, comprehending the adjacent town of Bury, with Bolton on 
the one hand, and Rochdale on the other, would be very striking, 
but for the evidences afforded to the beholder that he is in the 
midst of a populous manufacturing district. Cotton-mills—the 
ugliest structures ever devised by man—offend the gaze on all sides, 
and darken the air with the smoke from their tall chimneys. The 
fields are converted into bleaching-grounds, and the once clear 
rivulets, coursing through the once charming valleys, are polluted 
by dye-works, and empty themselves into the Irwell, which flows 
past the grounds of Belfield on its way to Manchester. 

Our worthy friend Mr. Shelmerdine, we are quite aware, differs 
from us most materially in regard to the charm of the prospect 
commanded by his residence. In his eyes the picture has no 
blemish. He does not dislike cotton factories—not he !—neither 
does he object to print-works, nor to bleach-works. The dingy 
colour of the Irwell does not offend him, and he rather likes 
to look upon the cloud of smoke hanging like a pall over distant 
Manchester. His earliest associations being connected with this 
district, it still retains a strong hold upon his affections. Nothin 
to his mind can be more beautiful than the neighbourhood o 
Bury, and he would not change his large formal mansion, with its 
uniform ranges of windows, its stately Ionic columns, its rustic 
stone basement, and broad double flight of steps, leading to the 
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rincipal entrance, for the oldest and most picturesquely situated 
all in Cheshire. 

From the stately terrace of Belfield our worthy friend can dis- 
tinguish a miserable row of cottages—such cottages as are only to 
be seen in a manufacturing district. In one of the poorest of those 
hovels dwelt his mother—he never knew a father’s care—and she 
has long since been released from toil and misery. John’s eye 
often wanders in the direction of that lowly hut, and he thinks of 
his early struggles and aspirations. His ambition was to become a 
millowner, and by prudence and indomitable perseverance he has 
realised the dream. 

While making his way to wealth, Mr. Shelmerdine often said 
that when he had sufficient means he would build the handsomest 
mansion in the neighbourhood of Bury. He kept his word, and 
built Belfield, which he flatters himself ts the handsomest and 
best-situated house in the neighbourhood. 

Mrs. Shelmerdine, whose associations are different from those 
of her husband, and who likes old mansions and well-timbered 

rks, and abominates factories and dye-works, would fain have had 

im purchase a place in Cheshire. But John would not listen to 
the suggestion. Having built Belfield, he resolved to stay there. 

We must not find fault with Belfield, or we shall forfeit our 
friend’s good opinion; but we confess that, like Mrs. Shelmerdine, 
we should prefer a place in Cheshire. However, that is mere 
matter of taste. Beyond dispute, Belfield is a very fine mansion, 
and possesses a vast number of spacious apartments. The mag- 
nificent entrance-hall is adorned with busts, statues, and groups 
of marble, executed by modern Italian sculptors. The dining- 
room, which will accommodate no end of guests, has a coved 
ceiling, supported at one end by pillars, and its walls are covered 
by the best specimens of modern art. Then there is a vast 
saloon, gorgeously fitted up in the style of Louis XV. Another, 
and somewhat smaller morning-room, has a conservatory attached 
to it. Besides these, there are several other apartments on the 
same floor—namely, a library, a billiard-room, and a smoking- 
room. A splendid staircase conducts from the entrance-hall to 
the upper story. Here many of the rooms are spacious, and all 
lofty and well furnished. Owing to the number of windows, and 
the width of the passages, the house has a remarkably light and 
cheerful air. 

The grounds of Belfield, though not very extensive, are nicely 
laid out. The shrubberies, which of course were planted by 
our friend, are getting on tolerably well, but unquestionably the 

lace looks too new. It wants timber; and something, perhaps, 
Peaides timber. The tallest trees among the plantations are 
poplans, and these add to the formal character of the edifice. A 
rge lawn, smooth and soft as velvet, is spread out in front of the 
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mansion, and in summer the parterres and borders are embellished 

by the choicest flowers, There is also an excellent walled-in 
arden, with hothouses and greenhouses. The slopes on the farther 

side of the hill are skirted by the Irwell, which bounds our friend’s 

ponent in this quarter, but the river, owing to its Stygian hue, 
oes not enhance the beauty of the scene. 

About half-past nine, on a fine frosty day towards the end of 
November, Mr. and Mrs. Bootle Shelmerdine left the Euston station 
for Bury. - The young couple were accompanied by two French 
servants, whom they had brought with them from Paris—namely, 
Monsieur Emile Pochet, a very fine gentleman, who condescended 
to serve Bootle in the capacity of valet, and Mam’selle Léontine 
Latrompette, Mrs. Bootle’s pretty and extremely coquettish 
femme de chambre. 

Mam’selle Léontine, a lively brunette, whose chief 
attractions consisted in a pair of remarkably fine black eyes, 
capable of any expression, and two ranges of small pearly teeth, 
which she took frequent occasion to display, and Monsieur 
Emile, whose jet black hair was cropped close to the head, 
and whose sallow cheeks were so carefully shaven that they looked 
perfectly blue—these two personages, we say, who knew nothing 
more of England than had come under their observation between 
Dover and London, were tolerably well pleased with the country 
through which they travelled till they reached Stockport. Then 
the forest of tall chimneys that burst upon them as they crossed 
the viaduct that carries the railway over the town, the smoke- 
begrimed buildings and the reeky atmosphere, filled them with 
intense disgust. 

“Mon Dieu! what a frightful town!” exclaimed Léontine. 
“ A thousand times worse than Lille.” 

Monsieur Emile never bad had the misfortune to see Lille, but 
he felt sure it could not possibly be so bad as Stockport. 

Manchester, which seemed almost to begin when they got out 
of Stockport, heightened their disgust, and they gazed almost 
with horror at the huge, black, many-windowed piles that rose 
before them on all sides. 

“ What a city! what buildings! what a populace!” exclaimed 
Emile, piteously. ‘Till now, I had no idea what perfidious Al- 
bion was like. Execrable country! We must go back to Paris, 
mam’selle. 1 cannot exist in an infernal region like this.” 

Léontine quite concurred with him in opinion, and they con- 
tinued to abuse everything they beheld till they arrived at Bury, 
when the necessity of attending to their master and mistress turned 
their thoughts in another direction. 

Mrs. Bootle had shared the sentiments of her suivante. Stock- 
port and Manchester, as seen through the windows of the coupé 
occupied by herself and darling Roa had positively appalled 
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her. Never having been in this part of the country before, she 
had but a very imperfect notion of what a large manufacturin 
town is like. Nothing so ugly as those clusters of factories, wit 
the surrounding dingy habitations, had entered into her ideas. 
With a sickening heart she turned to her husband, and said, 

“T hope Bury is not like this, dearest boy.” 

“Ten times worse,” replied Bootle, who was tranquilly enjoying 
a cigar. “At Bury there are twice as many cotton-mills, five 
times as many chimneys, and the air is so full of smoke that you 
can’t swallow it.” 

“T can’t swallow your description, dear boy,” she rejoined. 
“ But if it really is worse than this, I shall soon bid adieu to 
Belfield.” 

“ Well, you'll see what it’s like presently.” 

The aspect of the country improved as they went on, and by the 
time they reached their destination Mrs. Bootle had quite recovered 
her spirits. Attired in a most becoming toilette de voyage, of 
ohh a blue velvet mantle trimmed with sable formed the most 
conspicuous feature, and wearing the prettiest little chapeau ronde 
that ever came from the Rue Vivienne, she looked charming in 
the eyes of papa Shelmerdine, who was waiting her arrival on the 
platform. Kissing her very heartily as he helped her out, he at 
once conducted her to a well-appointed barouche which was drawn 
up close by, and while doing so attempted some apologies for the 
absence of his wife. Mrs. Bootle, however, quickly relieved his 
embarrassment by saying that she didn’t in the least expect to 
see her. 

Having bestowed his daughter-in-law safely in the barouche, 
John then returned to Bootle, who, with the aid of his own valet 
and his father’s footman, Broadbent, was getting sundry cloaks, 
wraps, and other articles out of the coupé. Mam’selle Léontine was 
standing by, end perceiving that she could be of little use, John 

ood naturedly took her to the barouche, and placed her opposite 
= mistress. A discussion next took place between father and son 
in regard to the enormous quantity of boxes which Mrs. Bootle had 
brought from town; the result being that Broadbent, “a very in- 
telligent chap,” according to John, was left in charge of a van-load 
of milliners’ boxes and trunks. This important matter settled, Mr. 
Shelmerdine and Bootle got into the barouche, the old gentleman 
—— himself beside his pretty daughter-in-law, of whom he felt 
not a little proud, and Bootle taking the only vacant place, which 
of course was next to Léontine, while the gentleman-like Emile 
mounted to the seat erstwhile occupied by Broadbent. In this 
manner they drove off, exciting the admiration of a number of 
persons on the platform, who had lingered to witness their de- 


ure. 
Whether it was that she was gratified by her reception, or 
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determined to see everything en beau, Mrs. Bootle appeared de- 
lighted with Bury. J = mi na out his mill to her, ma though 
it exactly resembled one of the large factories she had seen at 
Manchester, boasted as tall a chimney, numbered as many windows, 
smoked just as much, and made just as great a din with its 
machinery and engines, she professed to be wonder-struck by it, 
and told her dearest papa chat he must take her over it one of 
these days, which he hac promised to do. Even Léontine was 
in ecstasies at the sight of the grand batiment. Bootle smoked 
his cigar quietly and said nothing, but a twinkle in his eye betrayed 
his thoughts, 

oh oe pair of horses being attached to the barouche, and 
Pollard, the coachman, putting them along as soon as he got out of 
the town, which was crowded with waggons, the party soon reached 
the rather ostentatious lodge that guarded the entrance to Belfield. 
The gate was thrown wide open, and the good dame who occupied 
the lodge with her daughter—the latter being a fair specimen of 
a Lancashire lass—curtseyed respectfully to Mrs. Bootle, and said 
something which that young lady did not understand, though she 
guessed its import. The mansion now coming full in view, elicited 
a genuine burst of admiration from Mrs. Bootle, and sundry ex- 
clamations of rapture from the irrepressible Léontine. 

“Ah! quelle jolie campagne! c’est délicieuse—superbe!” ex- 
claimed the soubrette. “Madame doit étre bien heureuse ici—et 
moi aussi.” 

Mr. Shelmerdine did not talk much French. In fact, he didn’t 
speak the language at all, but Léontine’s looks and gestures were so 
expressive that he could not fail to understand her. Her enthu- 
siasm gratified him. Whether Léontine’s raptures were feigned 
or not, we won’t pretend to say, but Mrs. Bootle really was struck 
by the appearance of the mansion. It was a much finer place 
than she expected, and she told Mr. Shelmerdine so with a frank- 
ness that charmed him. Not being called upon to express any 
opinion, Bootle never took his cigar from his lips, but laughed to 
himself at what was said. The drive to the house was skirted by 
a plantation, and fenced off from the meadows by iron hurdles, and 
the gentle ascent being at length surmounted, the carriage drew 
up at the foot of the nearest flight of steps. Mr. Knowles, the 
portly butler, and two footmen in the Shelmerdine livery, were on 
the steps, but no Mrs. Shelmerdine could be seen. 

John alighted first, and conducted his danghter-in-law into the 
house—the swing-doors being thrown wide open by the bowin, 
servants. He detained her for a short time in the ateaniel 
under pretence of pointing out the various objects to her, and 
hoping his wife would appear; but being disappointed in the 
expectation, he took his daughter-in-law to the drawing-room. 
he only person who went with them was Bootle, Mr. Knowles 
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no doubt o: aren, that his presence at the meeting might 
not be desirable. migh 


Mrs. Shelmerdine was seated in a fauteuil near the fire at the 
farther end of the spacious saloon, and was too much engrossed, 
we may suppose, ew newspaper she was reading, to notice their 
entrance. At all events, she did not look round, or change her 
posture in any way, till admonished by her husband, who called 
out rather loudly, “ My dear !—Bootle and his wife!” 

She then arose, deliberately laid down the newspaper, and 
advanced with a slow and dignified step to greet her daughter-in- 
law. Bootle watched the proceedings through his eye-glass, pre- 
pared to support his wife if occasion should require it. 

Nothing daunted by her mother-in-law’s cold and repelling 
looks, and feeling that something must be done, Mrs. Bootle sprang 
forward, and flinging her arms round the proud lady’s neck, 
kissed her affectionately. The embrace, we may be sure, was not 
returned, and as soon as Mrs. Shelmerdine could release herself, 
without offering a word of welcome, she prayed her daughter-in- 
law to be seated, and addressed herself to Bootle, probably in- 
tending to favour him with a maternal salute, but the irate young 
gentleman drew back. 

“No, thank you, ma’am!” he cried. “Much obliged to you 
all the same. it you won’t kiss my wife, you shan’t kiss me. I 
didn’t bring her to my father’s house to be treated in this style, I 
can tell you. Let us have no more of it, if you please.” 

Never before having been addressed in such language by her 
son, Mrs. Shelmerdine was quite taken aback. 

“ How silly you are, dearest boy!” cried Mrs. Bootle. “ What 
would you have dear mamma do? She has given me a most 
cordial reception.” 

“ Has she!” cried Bootle. “Then I don’t know what a cordial 
reception is.” 

a sure I’m delighted to see you, my dear,” observed his 
mother. 

“Bother!” cried Bootle. “ Behave properly to my wife. Say 
you're glad to see her, and I shall be satisfied.” 

Mrs. Shelmerdine did not say this, but seated herself in a 
stately manner beside her daughter-in-law, expressing a hope 
that she had had a pleasant journey from town—expressing a fur- 
ther hope that she had left Mr. and Mrs. Flaxyard and Mr. 
Hornby quite well.” 

All quite well. Nothing could be pleasanter than the journey. 
Ym Bootle and herself had occupied a coupé, and he smoked 

e way. 
4 _ remarked Mrs, Shelmerdine, dryly. 
“Yes, I don’t mind the odour of a cigar in the least. I never 
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interfere with my darling boy’s enjoyments. Im afraid you will 
think I spoil him sadly, for I let him do just what he likes. The 
old people are in capital preservation, and desire all sorts of kind 
messages to you. ‘They are longing to see Belfield.” 

“T hope they will soon run down, and have a look at us,” re- 
marked John. 

“ Of course they will,” said Bootle, greatly to his mother’s horror. 

But her dismay was increased when Mrs. Bootle added, 

“If quite agreeable to you, dear mamma, I should like to ask 
them and Hornby to the ball.” 

“ We'll talk about that by-and-by,” rejoined Mrs. Shelmerdine, 
evasively. 

“ Well, to tell you the truth, dearest mamma, I have already 
invited them,” said Mrs. Bootle. “I thought I might venture to 
do 50.” 

“Tnvited them !—without my sanction!” cried Mrs. Shelmer- 
dine. “You have taken an unheard-of liberty. I shall put off 
the ball.” 

“No, no, my dear. The ball cannot be put off,” said John, 

vely and firmly. “It is quite proper that our new relations 
ould be invited, and as I have just said, I shall be very glad to 
see them. In the presence of my daughter-in-law, whom I am 
proud and happy to welcome here, I declare that I like her family, - 
and am better pleased that my son has connected himself with them 
than if he married a duchess, Mr. Flaxyard cannot object to me 
on the score of my humble origin, neither can I object to him for 
a like reason. We have both made our own way in the world. 
The match, therefore, between our children is perfectly suitable. 
Don’t let family pride stick in your throat, my dear, but gulp it 
down as you would a bitter draught, and have done with it.” 

The draught was too bitter for Mrs. Shelmerdine. She made 
a wry face, but could not swallow it. 

“] must stand up for papa and mamma, at the hazard of givmg 
you offence, ma’am,” said Mrs. Bootle. “They are very nice 
ap wpm perhaps, I ought not to say so—very much liked 
in their own societ ” 

“ And not in the least vulgar,” supplied Mrs. Shelmerdine. 

“ Not half so vulgar as many other people who are proud of 
their musty ancestors,” retorted Mrs. Bootle. “If not well born, 
they are well bred, and always show proper consideration for the 
feelings of other people. If I am to remain in this house, papa,” 
she added to him, “ they must not be excluded from it.” 

“ They shall not be excluded,” said John, emphatically. “They 
shall come to the ball.” 

Be Oh! thank you, dearest papa! thank you!” cried his daughter- 
w. 
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“Mr. Shelmerdine, you are master here, and can do as you 
please,” said his wife; “but I beg that the invitation may not be 
sent in my name.” 

“Tt has already been given in mine,” observed Bootle. “I 
knew the governor wouldn’t object.” 

“You judged him quite right, my boy,” said John. “ Your 
wife shall ask anybody she pleases—anybody.” 

“Oh! you are the dearest and best papa in the world!” cried 
Mrs. Bootle, with effusion. “But I shall always consult dear 
mamma—if she will let me.” 

“Consult me! That is quite unnecessary, after what Mr. Shel- 
merdine has said. I am no longer to have a voice in my own 
house, it appears.” 

“Nonsense, my dear,” said John. “ No interfereace whatever 
with you is intended. But I wish my daughter-in-law to feel 
perfectly at home here, and to do exactly what she likes.” 

“Then she is mistress, and not I, and I may as well resign my 
authority at once.” 

“ Papa does not mean anything of the sort, dear mamma,” 
cried Mrs. Bootle. “ Be sure that I have no intention of usurping 
your authority. Perhaps I resented your remarks upon the ae 
parties at home rather too strongly, but I trust you will forgive me, 
on reflection.” 

“You were quite right to stick up for them, Tiff,” said Bootle. 
“T won't allow them to be run down.” 

“ You are a degenerate boy, Bootle, and have no proper pride,” 
rejoined his mother. 

“Yes I have,” he retorted. “I am proud of my little wife, and 
I fancy before long you will become proud of her too.” 

“ Never was such infatuation,” muttered Mrs. Shelmerdine. 

“Infatuated or not, I’m perfectly happy, and that’s the main 
point,” said Bootle. 

“Come, there must be an end of this,” interposed John. “ We 
must contrive to live together in peace and harmony. You must 
concede certain points, my dear,” he added to his wife, “in order 
to make your daughter-in-law comfortable. And you, my love,” 
he continued to Mrs, Bootle, “must study your mother-in-law, 
and take all she says in good part. These things attended to, 
we shall go on very smoothly.” 

“ T’m quite agreeable,” said the younger lady, readily. 

“ You don’t answer, my dear,” observed ir. Shelmerdine to 
his spouse. 

“ Before answering, I should like to know what concessions I 
am expected to make,” she rejoined, 

“ Only such as your own good feelings will prompt,” said John. 
“Mrs. Bootle is to be quite at home here—to do what she likes, _ 
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without the slightest interference from either of us—and may ask 
whomsoever she pleases.” 

To prevent any further rejoinder, he then proposed to show his 
daughter-in-law over the house, and hurried ee out of the room, 
rejoicing that the dreaded meeting had been got over so well. 


MRS. BOOTLE’S LETTER TO HER MAMMA. 


Mrs. Boore’s impressions of Belfield will, we think, be best 
conveyed by a letter which she addressed to her mamma about a 
week after her arrival. 

“Belfield, Bury, Dec. —, 186—. 

“T sent you a hurried letter, dearest mamma, to announce 
our arrival here; but I have purposely delayed writing again till 
I could tell you exactly what I think of the place. I am de- 
lighted with Belfield, and with all belonging to it—with one 
important exception. 

“ Darling Bootle is not half so attentive to me as his papa, who 
makes the greatest possible fuss of me, and never likes me to be 
out of his sight. With madame la mére I am now on tolerably 
good terms. We hate each other just as heartily as ever, but have 
agreed to keep the peace, and though we have now and then a little 
sparring, in which I am sure to get the best of it, being the lighter 
and quicker of the two, we never come to actual fisticuffs. What 
we may do one of these days I won’t say, for my angelic temper is 
often ruffled; but, if there should be a fight, it will be a good 
one, I can promise you. 

“ Immediately after our arrival we had a slight set-to, in which 
both Bootle en the governor backed me up, and, as you may sup- 
pose, with so many against her, the ol _ was obliged to 
give in. This acted as a caution. However, I am never alone 
with her if I can help it, and I always make Bootle accompany us 
in our drives. The darling boy displayed as much spirit as Mr. 
Moor of Moor Hall in our first encounter with this terrible old 
dragon of Wantley. 

“Our preliminary breeze had one effect, not exactly anticipated 
by the da lady. It completely established my eg in the 
house. I am to do just what I please—to invite whom I please— 


and am not to be interfered with in any way whatever. Such 
was the governor’s emphatic declaration in the presence of his 
spouse. Oh! he is such a dear good old fellow, and I am so 
very, very fond of him. 

“ My first invitation is to you. You must all come down to 
the dinner on the 5th and stay over the ball, which will take 
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place on the 10th. Both will be very grand affairs, I can tell you, 
and I think you will like Belfield. It will also, I fancy, gratify 
you to see your daughter at the head—no, not quite, but nearly 
at the head of such a splendid establishment. It is astonishing 
how well things are done here. The cuisine is first-rate, as it 
ought to be, for Marcellin, our chef, is a veritable cordon bleu. 
Emile, Bootle’s valet, declares he has never seen such dinners out 
of Paris. Hornby, who likes French cookery, will be enchanted. 

“The establishment is immense—at least, it appears immense to 
me—but it is remarkably well ordered, and goes as smoothly as 
the spinning-jennies in the governor’s cotton-mill, but without 
their noise. Unwilling as I am to admit it, I really think the old 
lady deserves some credit for her management. She makes an 
admirable housekeeper, and on no account would I deprive her of 
the place. Léontine attends to me, and Emile to Bootle. Bring 
Charlotte with you, if you like, but don’t let Hornby bring his valet. 

“ Though I delight in Belfield, I can’t say that [ like the neigh- 
bourhood, it is so different from anything I have been accus- 
tomed to, but I dare say I shall get reconciled to it in time; but . 
whatever you may think, be careful to admire the view, for the 
one point on which Mr. Shelmerdine is sensitive is the situation of 
his house. Give papa and Hornby a hint on this subject. 

“You will be glad to hear that I have the most delicious little 
boudoir imaginable, where I am writing this letter, and where I 
can converse freely with Léontine, who is really indispensable to 
me. You know how indulgent I am to darling Bootle, but I 
won’t allow him to smoke in my boudoir, so he rarely troubles me, 
and his mother never troubles me at all. Tell Hornby we have 
a famous billiard-room, and a regular smoking divan. He can 
hunt four or five times a week with the Cheshire fox-hounds, if he 
is so inclined. 

“Since our arrival has been made known in the neighbourhood 
we have had lots of morning visitors; Everybody, who is any- 
body, I believe, has called upon us. As we have had to return 
all these calls, our time has been fully occupied, and we have 
naturally seen a great many houses and a great many people. I 
like best the Huncoats of Coldcoats, and I expect Hornby to fall 
in love with Milicent Huncoat, the youngest daughter, who is 
uncommonly pretty and lively. The Booth Bacopes of Hawbrook 
Hall, the Oswaldtwistles of Chaidley, the Accringtons, the Brier- 
cliffes, and the Walmsleys, are also nice people. But you will soon 
see them, and judge for yourself. All our friends are wealthy, 
have got large houses, and live in very good style. We have 
dined with the Huncoats and Oswaldtwistles, and have had very 
sumptuous entertainments. Almost every day we have a little 
dinner-party at home. Mr. Shelmerdine, I believe, is rarely without 
company. 
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“T flatter myself that I have caused a sensation. Nothing like 
my toilettes, I am sure, have been seen in these parts, and I can 
make myself agreeable, if I like, to men. Women are so jealous 
of each other, that they won’t admire you if you are ai all out of 
the common run. Some antiquated dames, and a few not quite 
so antiquated, I can see, think me too fast, but their better 
halves and sons don’t share the opinion. Milicent Huncoat, who 
is the prettiest girl I have seen here, has taken to me amazingly. 

“ And now, dearest mamma, I am about to astonish you. Yester- 
day we all drove over to Manchester in the barouche. Mrs. Shel- 
merdine had some shopping todo in St. Ann’s-square, so we drove 
there at once and set her down. Bootle and I were left in the car- 
riage, amusing ourselves by quizzing the natives, when who should 
come up but Captain Musgrave. There! are you not astonished? 
Yes, it was Musgrave himself, and looking particularly handsome. 
Wasn’t it droll? He was sauntering along listlessly, but the 
moment he beheld your pretty little daughter in her French 
chapeau and redingote, he sprang towards the carriage. Recol- 
lecting the scene that had occurred at the Acacias, I felt rather 
uneasy, not knowing how Bootle might take it, but the darling 
boy behaved charmingly, as you shall hear. 

“ ¢ Ah, Captain Musgrave, is it really you?’ I cried, as he came 
up and shook hands, bowing at the same time to Bootle. ‘Who 
would have thought of seeing you here!’ 

‘“‘¢Manchester is an unlikely place to see me at,’ he rejoined, 
laughing. ‘ But I have some friends in the 40th Dragoons, who are 

uartered here, and I have been spending a day or two with them. 
i should have been equally surprised to see you, had I not heard 
that you are at Belfield. I intended to do myself the pleasure 

of calling on you to offer my felicitations. Pray accept them 
now. 

“He then addressed Bootle, whose placid looks showed him it 
was all right, and said: 

“¢For the last fortnight I have been staying at Peovor Hall, 
in Cheshire, with your uncle, Mr. Egerton Bootle, and an awfully 
jolly time I have had of it—good hunting, good shooting, good 
society, good living, good everything.’ 

“ < Bravo!’ exclaimed Bootle, “ Peovor is a capital house to 
stay at. Madame has not yet made her uncle’s acquaintance. 
That’s a pleasure to come—eh, Tiff ?’ 

_ Does he resemble his sister?’ I whispered. 

“ ¢ Rather,’ replied my husband. 

“Captain Musgrave guessed what I had said, even if he didn’t 
overhear the remark, for he immediately gave me a very amusing 
picture of the old gentleman, which made us both laugh im- 
moderately. We were in the very midst of our merriment, when 

Mrs. Shelmerdine, whom I had quite forgotten, came out of the 
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shop. Captain Musgrave must bea striking-looking person, for she 
immediately recognised him, though she had only seen him once 
before for a few minutes, as you know, at the Acacias. Never shall I 
forget her look of surprise. It was truly comical. Not in the 
least abashed, Musgrave made her a most respectful bow, and 
Bootle hastened to inform her that the captain had been staying 
with her brother at Peovor. This altered matters in a moment. 
Musgrave, you may be quite sure, saw the right line to 
take, and his praises of Mr. Egerton Bootle, and enumeration of 
the county people whom he had met at Peovor, acted like the 
softest of sawder. Mrs. Shelmerdine thawed at once. Didn't 
raise the slightest objection when Bootle asked the ee to 
come and spend a few days at Belfield, but graciously added, as 
he assisted her into the carriage, that she should be very glad to 
see him. So it was settled that he should come next day, and 
come he did. Indeed, he is here now. 

“ But I have not quite done with Manchester. Just as we were 
about to drive off, and Musgrave was bidding us adieu, two of the 
officers of the 40th came up. These were Major Fullarton and 
Captain Frere, both beaux garcons, as you will own, for you will 
see them at the dinner and ball, and Musgrave’s particular friends. 
The carriage was instantly stopped. Presentations and a vast deal 
of babillage took place, in the course of which many pretty things 
were said to me by the officers; the result being that Bootle was 
invited by Major Fullarton to dine that day at the barracks at 
Hulme, or some such place. The major apologised for taking my 
husband away, but r said I could spare him, and the dear 
boy accepted the invitation. This is the first time he has dined 
out alone, but I am not sorry that I let him go; for though, by his 
own account, he got rather screwed, he became better acquainted 
with Musgrave, who, of course, formed one of the sate. te slept 
at the Queen’s Hotel in Manchester that night, and came over next 
morning with the captain. 

“You won’t wonder that Musgrave has made his way rapidly 
at Belfield, when I tell you that he pays the most deferential at- 
tention to the old lady, and has quite succeeded in gaining her 
good graces. Mr. Shelmerdine was rather surprised when he learnt 
that Bootle had invited the captain to the house; but he made no 
objection, though I heard him mutter that his son was a fool. I 
dare say Musgrave would like to flirt with me, if I would allow 
him, but I won’t. Quite right, I know you will say. Darling 
Bootle and the captain are the best friends possible. 

“As I naturally feel some curiosity about poor Mrs. Musgrave, 
I have questioned the captain about her, but can learn very little 
from him. Whatever her faults may have been, and I fear she must 
have had great faults, she is much to be pitied. How beautiful we 
used tothink her! There is something very strange in their sudden 
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separation that I never can make out, and Musgrave declines to 
enlighten me on the subject. To say the least, the poor lady must 
have been excessively foolish. ‘The worst feature in the case, it 
appears to me, and the circumstance that tells most against her, is 

«that she has not returned to her family, but is living somewhere in 
absolute retirement. I am sure papa knows the whole truth of the 
story, if he would only tell it. But he is so very close. Can’t 
you get it out of him? I don’t know why I take so much inte- 
rest in the matter, except that I should’ like to know positively 
whether she was to blame, or Musgrave. ‘This, at least, you can 
ascertain for me. You will naturally ask, what does this signify to 
me? Not much; but I am curious. 

“Having full permission to ask whom I please to Belfield, I 
have exercised my privilege in favour of Eva Bracebridge, and 
have invited her to stay with me. I think she will come, though 
she has only accepted the invitation conditionally. I like her, 
though we differ on so many points, and I want her to see how 
well Iam married. I am sure she will be impressed by Belfield. 
She is still residing at Hylton Park—Sir Norman Hylton’s place 
—and, as she could not reside there alone, her aunt, Mrs. Da- 
ventry, performs the part of gouvernante, and takes care of 
her. She said she didn’t like leaving her aunt, so I have 
begged her to bring the duenna with her. It will be good fun 
if they come. Her guardian, Mr. Myddleton Pomfret, who was 
thrown from his horse and much injured, has quite recovered, and 
has gone to Madras. I am sure she had a secret tendresse for 
him, but he didn’t appear to return it. My belief is that she 
will marry Sir Norman. She can scarcely do less than give him 
her hand after taking possession of his house. I hear he is 
still a suitor, though he has been twice refused. The third time 
will pay for all. She cannot do better, for he is exceedingly 
handsome, gentleman-like, and agreeable. He is a great friend of 
Major Fullarton, who, as well as Captain Frere, dined with us 
yesterday, and the major talked to me a great deal about him. He 
says that Sir Norman was quite au désespoir when Eva left the 
Beau-Rivage, but his hopes were unexpectedly revived during a 
morning call which he made, contrary to his convention with 
mademoiselle, at Hylton Park. Eva permitted him to become 
her suitor, but would not give any promise of ultimate acceptance 
—took him:on trial, in fact. 

“ Major Fullarton was staying at Lord Huntercombe’s, where 
Sir Norman was a guest at the time, and heard all about it. 
Things still remain precisely in the same state. Eva won't be 
hurried into a decision, and Sir Norman dares not be too urgent, 
for fear of dismissal. The major hears frequently from his friend, 
who has taken up his quarters at a small place in the neigh- 

bourhood of his own castle. I have such a strong sympathy for a 
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despairing lover, that if Eva decides upon coming to me, I shall 
get Bootle to invite Sir Norman at the same time. 

“ There is one little obstacle in the way of this, and that is Cap- 
tain Musgrave. But perhaps he may be gone before the others 
arrive. 

“What a long letter I have written. I am afraid you will 
never have patience to read it. But I have entered into these 
— to make you au fait with everything before your arrival 

ere. ‘ 

“T don’t know what will say about Captain Musgrave 
being here, but you must lose him quiet. Hornby, I know, will 
be delighted. Tell him he will be able to get up a rubber, but 
the governor won’t stand lansquenet or écarté. Musgrave and 
Bootle spend half the day in the billiard-room. They are there 
now. 

“ But I must bring this interminable letter to a close. 

“ With dearest love to papa, Hornby, and yourself, 
“ Believe me, 
“ Your very affectionate daughter, 
“THEOPHANIA SHELMERDINE. 


“P.S.—Darling Bootle and Musgrave have just entered my 
boudoir, but their habiliments exhaled such a powerful odour of 
tubac, that I turned them out, after sprinkling them liberally 
with eau-de-Cologne. Musgrave descried my voluminous de- 
spatch to you, and wanted to read it. Of course I wouldn’t let 
him. Dearest B. desires to be remembered to you all.” 


In acknowledging her daughter’s letter, which she did very 
_ promptly, Mrs. Flaxyard expressed the great gratification it would 
afford them all to visit her at her new home, where they were 
rejoiced to learn she was so happy, and to take part in the 
proposed festivities. She also expressed her satisfaction at the 
good understanding that subsisted between her daughter and Mrs. 
Shelmerdine, to whom she begged the united kind regards of 
herself and her family. 

But she made no allusion tc Captain Musgrave, and concluded 
a rather brief letter—singularly brief and guarded, in compa- 
rison with the letter she had received—by saying that she had 
already begun to make preparations for the anticipated pleasurable 
visit. 


| 

| 

| 
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VI. 


IN THE BILLIARD-ROOM. 


Boor.e and Musgrave had been playing billiards all morning, 
as was their wont, Emile, who could play a first-rate game 
himself if he had the chance, acting as marker, when Bootle, 
who had won two games running, and who was, consequently, 
in excellent spirits, declared that he must go and have a look at 
his wife, and, throwing his cigar into the fire, left Musgrave alone 
with the valet. 

For a few minutes after his departure Musgrave continued 
knocking the balls about for his own amusement, making some 
wonderful strokes, and showing Emile, who was looking on in 
admiration, what he could do. 

“ Monsieur le Capitaine plays superbly,” observed the valet. “ He 
can do what he likes with the balls.” 

“Your master plays better than I do, Emile,” rejoined Mus- 

ve, with a peculiar smile. “ He has beaten me twice this morn- 
ing. In fact, as you know, he generally beats me.” 

“There may be a reason for that,” said Emile. “But if I 
am not mistaken, M. le Capitaine could give him thirty, and still 
win.” 

“You think so, Emile?” 

“Tf I were in a position to do so, I should like to make a bet 
upon it, provided monsieur would engage not to give away the 

ame.” 
ar You are a sharp fellow, Emile,” cried Musgrave, laughing, 
and going on with his play. 

“ Billiards is not the only game at which M. le Capitaine is 
habile; but he cannot hide his play from me. I am quick- 
sighted, but other people are quick-sighted too, and I would 
recommend extreme caution. Monsieur will excuse me. It is 
in his interest that I venture to offer this advice. There are people 
capable of opening my master’s eyes.” 

“ But you are not one of them, I am sure, Emile,” said Mus- 
grave, leaning upon his cue, and regarding him steadfastly. 

“Moi! M. le Capitaine !—I despise such cowardly infamy. I 
would never betray a gentleman who inadvertently P ed himself 
in my power, but trust entirely to his generosity. I might make 


more, perhaps, by a contrary line of conduct, but that would not 


suit me. Je puis me rendre trés utile, monsieur. 
VOL. LXIII. c 
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“Ou bien dangereux, n’est ce pas, mon ami?” remarked Mus- 
rave. 

“Monsieur has said it,” rejoined Emile, bowing. 

“ Well, then, you may count upon my generosity, Emile.” 

“Monsieur has adopted the wisest course, and may perfectly 
rely upon my zeal and fidelity,” said Emile, placing his hand on his 
heart. “Iam not to be bought at any price. But it will be neces- 
sary to secure Léontine, whose suspicions are already awakened. 
A French femme de chambre is endowed with wonderful acute- 
ness, and can detect an affair of this sort in a moment. But if 
acute, Léontine is also loyal, and would scorn to betray her mis- 
tress. The very first day that M. le Capitaine arrived at Belfield, 
she observed to me, J e vois bien que ce beau monsieur est 
Yamant de madame.’ ” 

“ Votre Léontine a joliment menti,” rejoined Musgrave. 

“No doubt she was too free with her tongue; but as she only 
made the remark to me, it did not much signify. I will answer 
for her, if——” 

“T make it worth her while to be silent. Well, her mouth 
must be stopped, Emile. Here is wherewithal to do it,” he added, 
taking out his purse, and giving him all the gold it contained. 

Emile quickly pocketed the shiners. 

“ Henceforth Léontine and myself are entirely devoted to mon- 
sieur. A little message or a billet can be securely delivered at any 
time. Ah! voici monsieur et madame.” 

Flying to open the folding-door, he admitted Bootle and his 
wife, and withdrew. 

Mrs. Bootle, who was fresh from the hands of Léontine, and 
charmingly dressed as usual, looked in such good spirits that Mus- 

ve could not help asking the cause. 

“Tl tell you what it is,” said Bootle. “She has just had a 
ee from her dearest mamma, to say they will all be here to- 
ch Isn’t that delightful?” cried the young lady. 

Musgrave didn’t think it delightful, but he tried to look pleased, 
and said what was proper to the occasion. 

“ Who else do you think is coming?” said Mrs. Bootle. 

“ Haven’t the least idea.” 

: M- Guess. No, you'll never guess, so Pll tell you. Eva Brace- 
ridge. 

“ Eva Bracebridge!” exclaimed Musgrave, in astonishment. 
“May I inquire when you expect her?” 

* On the 9th—the day before the ball. She is bringing her 
aunt, Mrs. Daventry, with her. I suppose you know that Sir 
Norman Hylton is renewing his suit?” 

« Yes, I heard so from Fullarton, who corresponds with him. I 
hope he will be refused for the third time.” 


| 
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“ What a shocking wish! You ought to conquer your dislike 
to him. I must make you friends.” 
J don’t think that very probable, after our meeting at Evian.” 
“ That’s the “oy why you ought to be friends. I must 
bring it about. Bootle is going to invite him here at the same 


time as Eva. I hope to have them both at the ball.” 
Musgrave’s brow darkened. 
I shall not have the pleasure of appearing at the 
he said. 
“Nonsense!” she cried. “I won’t hear of your departure.” 
Then turning to Bootle, she added, “ Do go and write the invita- 
tion to Sir Norman, dearest boy, and I’!] enclose it in my letter to 


“JT wish you wouldn’t send the invitation,” remarked Musgrave, 
“Sir Norman won't like to find me here. It will be a bore to 
both of us—but to me especially.” 

“Sorry for that, but I must adhere to my arrangement.” 

“Don’t a see, she has got some scheme in her head?” observed 
Bootle. “ When that’s the case, the little woman always will have 
her own way.” 

“Never mind my scheme, but go and write the note—there’s 
a dear boy.” 

So Bootle left the room. 

“You look displeased,” she said to Musgrave, as soon as they 
were alone. 

“T may well look so,” ghe rejoined, moodily. ‘“ You seem 
to have taken every step to make my stay here impossible. 
To-day your family arrive, and I feel almost certain Mr. Flax- 
yard will object to my presence. This perhaps was unavoidable, 
though I wish their visit could have been postponed; but you have 

ne out of the way to invite Eva and Sir Norman, and I shall 

compelled to leave the house before they come.” 

“No. I won't allow you to go,” she rejoined. “TI see no diffi- 
culty whatever in the matter.” 

“ Well, I will remain if you desire it—cofite que cofite. You 
have now such absolute power over me, that I must obey all your 
behests. I begin to wish that I had never come here at all.” 

“Why so?” she cried. “You told me yesterday you had 
never been so happy as now.” 

“T told you the truth. But to-day I am wretched. All my 
dreams are dispersed—all my hopes crushed by what you have 
just told me.” 

“You ought not to indulge any such hopes, and I am very glad 
they are crushed.” 

“You are a heartless coquette. You give me encouragement 
for the mere pleasure of disappointing me. 

c2 
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“Call me what names you please, but I forbid you positively 
to make love to me any more. You see how fond darling 
Bootle is of me.” 

“ He does not love you half so well as I do,” cried Musgrave, 
passionately. 

“T know better. I don’t mind a little innocent flirtation, but I 
cannot allow any serious love-making.” 

And she prepared to leave the room. 

“You cannot be insensible to a passion like mine,” cried Mus- 
grave, detaining her. “ You must listen to me.” 

“Release me instantly,” she cried. “I won’t listen to a word 
more.” 

Musgrave still retained her hand, when the door opened, and 
— entered. The discreet valet, however, appeared to see 
nothing. 

* eaduns would like to speak to madame for a moment in 
the library,” said Emile, without raising his eyes. 

“ Say will come to him instantly,” she replied. 

And the valet departed. ? 

“You have compromised me with that man,” she said, in a re- 
proachful voice. “ What must he think of me?” 

“Heed not what he thinks,” replied Musgrave. “ He is per- 
fectly safe. Forgive me if I have offended you.” 

“Only on the assurance that you never presume to address 
me in this strain again,” she rejoined. 

“You are without pity,” he cried. 

“ Entirely so,” she rejoined. ‘ You will find it in vain to 
move me, so I would recommend you not to make any further 
attempt.” 

Musgrave uttered an ejaculation of despair. But he laughed 
aloud as the door closed upon her. 

“TJ shall win the game yet,” he mentally exclaimed, as he took 
up a cue and returned to the billiard-table. 


VII. 
MRS. BOOTLE’S BOUDOIR. 


On the afternoon of the same day the Flaxyards arrived 
at Bury, and were met at the station by the young people. Mrs. 
Bootle took charge of papa and mamma and the lady’s-maid; 
Bootle conveyed Hornby in his brougham; and the luggage was 
sent up to Belfield in the van. 

It would be useless to describe the raptures of the elderly folk 
as they approached the mansion. Mr. Shelmerdine was waiting 
for them on the terrace with Captain Musgrave, and greeted them 
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most cordially. A disagreeable ordeal had to be gone through 
within doors, but it was got over better than might have been 
expected, and without any of the unpleasantness that attended 
Mrs. Bootle’s entrance into the mansion. 

Luncheon was ready for the new comers, but they declined 
it. Contenting themselves with a glass of sherry, which was 
pressed upon them by their host, the two gentlemen went out to 
take a survey of the premises, and visited the gardens, the hot- 
houses, and the stables. Old Flaxyard thought everything perfect. 
Hornby, who was not a bad judge, declared that he never saw 
finer horses than those exhibited to him. Both father and son 
took care to praise the view, though they could not see it ve 
distinctly, but the factories being already lighted up, produ 
rather a brilliant effect. 

While the gentlemen were thus employed, Mrs. Bootle showed 
her mamma over a portion of the house, with which the elderly 
lady was enchanted, and then took her to the boudoir, that they 
might have a quiet chat together. 

“Well, mamma!” cried the younger lady, laughing, “ who 
was right—you or I? Here you all are at Belfield. Own that you 
have got a very cleyer little daughter.” 

“Yes, I do own it,” said Mrs. Flaxyard, kissing her affec- 
tionately. “I am delighted to see you in this charming mansion, 
My only anxiety is that you should maintain your position.” 

“ Maintain it, mamma! No fear of that. You will soon find 
out what a favourite I am with Mr. Shelmerdine. Besides, I have 
managed to put down all opposition.” 

“Not quite, I fear. I did not trust myself to write on the sub- 
ject—especially as we were to meet so soon—but I was excessively . 
sorry to find Captain Musgrave installed in the house. He is ve 
ae, I own—very fascinating—but I know something of his 

aracter, and he is not the sort of person who ought to be here. 
On no account, my dear child, must you get talked about; and 
sos about you will be, depend upon it, if he remains here 
ong.” 

You alarm yourself very unnecessarily, dearest mamma. As 
far as I am concerned, I have no desire that Captain Musgrave 
should remain an hour longer; but I can’t exactly turn him out. 
‘a I explained to you in my letter, he was invited by Bootle, not 

me.” 

fr Excuse a mother’s uneasiness, my love. You are so delightfully 
circumstanced, and have obtained such an enviable position, that 
I wouldn’t for the world you should forfeit it by an indiscretion. 
Not that I fear anything wrong—don’t misunderstand me for a 
moment—but the world is very censorious. Captain Musgrave is 
notoriously a mauvais sujet—you are very pretty and very lively— 
and his attentions to you are certain to be commented on.” 
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Pr But, dearest mamma, he pays me no attention—as you will 

“That only convinces me he has a dangerous design. His 
attentions to Mrs. Shelmerdine—his attentions to Bootle—are 
part of a fixed plan. However he may seek to disguise it, you 
are his real mark. Belfield would have very little attraction for 
Captain Musgrave-without you, my dear.” 

“T don’t at all agree with you, mamma; but if you think 
it necessary, I can easily give him a hint to go. But please let him 
stay over the ball. I hope you admire my boudoir,” she added, 
in order to change the subject. “Isn’t it pretty? There is such 
a delightful look out into the garden.” 

“So I see,” replied Mrs, Flaxyard, rising, and advancing to the 
window. 

Just at this moment, Léontine entered. Not perceiving Mrs. 
Flaxyard, who was concealed from her by the window-curtain, she 
exclaimed : 

“ Un billet pour madame de la part de M. le Capitaine.” 

“From whom ?” cried Mrs. Flaxyard, coming back quickly. 
“ From the captain, did you say, Léontine ?” 

“I said so, madame,” rejoined the soubrette, made aware of 
her indiscretion, and eager to repair it, “ but I know nothing 
about it. The billet was given me by Emile. Most likely he 
was mistaken, He is very stupid.” 

“The note is not for me, but for Mrs. Shelmerdine,” said Mrs. 
Bootle, with perfect composure. “ Most likely an answer to an 
invitation. Take it to her at once, Léontine. I hope Emile will 
make no more such mistakes.” 

Mrs, Flaxyard was on the point of asking to see the note, but 
the soubrette darted off instantly. 

“This is a matter of frequent occurrence,” pursued Mrs. Bootle. 
“ Mrs. Shelmerdine’s letters are constantly brought to me. But 
it is strange the mistake should occur just at the time we were 
speaking of Captain Musgrave.” 

“ Almost too strange to be credible,” rejoined Mrs. Flaxyard, 
who looked by no means satisfied. “You are sure you are not 
deceiving your mother, darling?” 

“Why these unjust suspicions, dearest mamma? Have I ever 
deceived you?” 

“T hope not. But I am more than ever anxious about you 
now, because I know that the slightest error would be irretrievable. 
The explanation you have given seems perfectly natural, but 
Léontine’s manner was extremely suspicious. I am sorry you 
a those French servants with you. I don’t like either of 

m.” 

“Why, mamma, you are a great deal more nonsensical than 
Mrs. Shelmerdine. a seem to forget that I am married. 
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you take me to task in this way, I shall never let you into my 
doir again. Nobody is allowed to scold me here.’ 

“T wish you would never let Léontine enter your boudoir, my 
love,” rejoined Mrs. Flaxyard. “ But I hear your papa’s voice 
outside. I must go to him.” 

“ Not a word about Captain Musgrave, please, mamma.” 
“ Don’t be afraid,” rejomed Mrs. Waxyord, as she went out. 


VIII. 


THE DINNER. 


THE grand dinner took place next day. 

A little before eight, which was the hour appointed, the guests 
began to arrive, and were received in the drawing-room by Mrs. . 
Shelmerdine, and Mrs. Bootle, who was exquisitely dressed, and 
looked remarkably well, was stationed a little behind her. Pre- 
sentations next took place to the Flaxyard family. The party 
was large—above thirty. ‘There were Colonel Lancefield of the 
40th Dragoons, Major Fullarton, and two other officers; several 
wealthy manufacturers, Mr. and Mrs. Booth Bacope, Mr. Thornley 
Bacope, and the Misses Bacope; Mr. and Mrs. Oswaldtwistle; 
Mr. and Mrs. Huncoat, Miss Huncoat, and Miss Milicent Hun- 
coat; the Rev. Mr. Rasbotham and Mrs. Rasbotham; Dr. and 
Mrs. Molyneux of Bury; the Accringtons, the Orrells, the Brier- 
cliffes, and several others. Some of the persons we have enume- 
rated occupied large houses in the neighbourhood, and others came 
from a distance. Colonel Lancefield and the officers drove over 
from Manchester, as did the Orrells. For the most part, the 
younger ladies were extremely pretty, and very well dressed, 
though their toilettes could not vie with Mrs. Bootle’s. 

All the guests having arrived with commendable punctuality, 
the gong sounded, and Mr. Knowles announced the important and 
agreeable fact that dinner was served; whereupon Mr. Shelmer- 
dine offered his arm to Mrs. Flaxyard, and led her through the 
hall, which was lined with servants, to the dining-room. They were 
followed by the company, Mrs. Shelmerdine being brought in by 
Colonel Lancefield, and Mrs. Bootle by Major Fullarton. Mr. 
Flaxyard had to take charge of Mrs. Bacope, and Bootle escorted 
Mrs. Oswaldtwistle. As a matter of course, the fair Milicent was 
assigned to Hornby, his sister having specially introduced him to 
her friend. 

The repast was served 4 la Russe, the table being ornamented 
with corbeilles of the choicest fruits and flowers, all of which came 
from Mr. Shelmerdine’s hothouses and conservatories. 


The dinner was admirable, and impressed all who partook of 
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it—all, at least, who understood what a good French dinner ought 
to be—with the skill of Mr. Shelmerdine’s chef. Colonel Lance- 
field, who was something of a gourmand, told Mrs. Shelmer- 
dine that he had never eaten so good a dinner—even at St. Peters- 


burg. 

ri. seen the menu, we are able to state that there was a 
tortue claire i Anglaise as well as a potage a ’ Impératrice, a superb 
turbot, sauce Hollandaise, rougets grillés, lamproies de Bordeaux, 
a dinde truffée from Strasbourg, a jambon de Montanches glacé, 
a quartier de chevreuil, sauce poivrade, a gigot de mouton braisée, 
a paté chaud a l’Allemande, a timballe & la Toulonnaise, bécasses 
bardées, bavaroises, soufflets, compotes, gelées, glaces, and a 
hundred other good things. The wines were all and Clicquot, 
in the way of champagne, Rudesheimer and cabinet Johannisberg, 
Xerez au retour de l'Inde, incomparable Serchial Madeira, wit 
Bordeaux, for those who preferred it. After yong a few 
- of the cabinet Johannisberg, which suited him exactly, 

. Flaxyard felt supremely happy, and regarded his pretty 
daughter with an air of t contentment. 

Some people assert that less wine is drunk now-a-days than 
formerly. No doubt very little, comparatively speaking, is drunk 
after dinner, but during the repast, if the wine be as excellent as 
our friend Mr. Shelmerdine’s, a good deal, we venture to say, will 
be drunk. 

On the present occasion there was a tolerable consumption 
of hock and champagne, to say nothing of sherry and Madeira, 
and Mr. Knowles, the best and most intelligent of butlers, 
kept the glasses constantly filled. The effect of these agreeable 
wines was soon manifested by the increased animation of the com- 
pany, and a great deal of lively conversation ensued. 

But neither Clicquot nor Johannisberg seemed to have much 
effect upon Musgrave, for though he drank freely enough, his 
spirits did not rise in proportion, and he sadly neglected Miss 

cope, next whom he sat. 

. Could he be jealous of the smiles bestowed by Mrs. Bootle upon 
the handsome Major Fullarton? 

Hornby, as his sister anticipated, was charmed by the bright 
eyes and blooming cheeks of Milicent Huncoat, and began to 

ebate with himself whether it would not be advisable to take 
a wife out of Lancashire, and he resolved to make some inquiries 
of his sister as to the fair girl’s expectations. Meantime, he gave 
her several amorous mottoes, culled from bonbons. 

A large dinner, such as we have described, takes some time to 
get through, and before the ladies had retired, the guests invited 
to the musical soirée had begun to arrive, and consequently the 
gentlemen were not allowed to sit long over their wine. The 
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spacious saloon being now brilliantly lighted up and filled with 
company, presented a very gay appearance. Several of the girls 
played and sang remarkably well, so that the musical part oft the 
entertainment was a decided success. Mrs. Bootle, of course,” took 
a prominent part at the piano, and was much admired. After the 
concert there was a little dancing. Mrs. Bootle valsed with Major 
Fullarton and Captain Frere, but she would not dance with Mus- 
grave. By this time Hornby’s head was completely turned by Mili- 
cent Huncoat, who valsed delightfully, and he was on the very verge 
of proposing. Before committing the rash act, he resolved to con- 
sult Bootle, but he found him engaged in a rubber with Mus- 
grave, Mr. Oswaldtwistle, and Mr. Huncoat. Precisely at mid- 
night . was served, and a great deal more champagne was 
drunk. is concluded the entertainment. There was no more 
dancing, and immediately after supper the guests prepared to 
depart—prepared, we say, for they did 1 not get away quite so soon 
as they expected. 

Mr. Knowles brewed the strongest ale in the neighbourhood 
—a fact well known to the ro ad intimates. This being a 
particular occasion, all the footmen were regaled in the ser- 
vants’-hall, and many a foaming glass of bright October was 
drained to the health of the young couple. Nor did Mr. Knowles 
forget his friends outside, but sent a liberal supply to the coach- 
men—far too liberal, indeed, for the potent ale got into their 
heads. Before the hour of departure arrived, there was scarcely 
one among the set, footman or coachman, who was not power- 
fully refreshed. The first carriage called up was Mr. Booth 
Bacope’s; but Mr. Oswaldtwistle’s coachman being nearest the 
steps, refused to move on, whereupon Bacope, without the slightest 
hesitation, drove right across the lawn, with the intention of taking 
up at the farther flight of steps. But his design was frustrated by 
the surly Oswaldtwistle, who, just touching his horses, blocked u 
this entrance, and all the long line of carriages in the rear mov 
on, in the midst of a tremendous roar of laughter from the various 
half-intoxicated footmen gathered round the steps. All laughed 
except one, and this was Mr. Bacope’s footman, who immediately 
endeavoured to remove the obnoxious Oswaldtwistle. While he 
was engaged in this attempt, the whip descended upon his head 
and shoulders, and the porch, in which stood Mr. Booth Bacope 
with his wife and daughters and three or four young men, re- 
sounded with furious imprecations. Twenty footmen at least, 
all shouting and swearing, rushed to the scene of action, and a 
battle royal seemed imminent. But though menaced on all sides, 
and though his horses kicked and plunged, the dogged Oswald- 
twistle would not move on. 

While this took place outside, the entrance-hall was filled 
with young ladies, with their mammas, all enveloped in very pretty 
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hood edmantles and cloaks, prepared for their departure. With 
them were Major Fullarton, Captain Frere, Musgrave, Hornby, 
and others, talking and laughing, when the noise reaching their 
ears, most of these young fellows rushed out to ascertain the cause 
of the row, and being amused by the disturbance among the 
flunkies, encouraged it by their laughter. Presently, Mr. Oswald- 
twistle, having been summoned by Knowles, ordered his coach- 
man authoritatively to move on; but even thus enjoined, the 
obstinate fellow refused. His master then directed the footman 
to take his place, but on hearing this command, the coachman 
lashed his horses, and scattering the flunkies on either side, drove 
furiously across the lawn, calling out, with an oath, that his master 
might get home how he could. However, he was eventually 
stopped at the lodge gates, and compelled to come back. ~ 

A fresh scene of confusion followed this contumacious act. 
Other coachmen at once started out of the line, and tearing 
across the lawn, which seemed destined to be cut to pieces that 
night, strove to get into his place, while the others, shouting and 
swearing, filled up just as quickly behind. Collisions took place 
in consequence, and lamps were smashed. Half a dozen coach- 
men were discharged by their masters on the spot, but, like the first 
mutineer, they refused to give up the reins, and the ladies, na- 
turally much alarmed, hesitated to enter their carriages. For a few 
minutes the storm raged with unabated fury —the coachmen con- 
tinuing to swear and cut at each other with their whips; but 
eventually, by the combined efforts of Mr. Shelmerdine and 
Knowles, three or four carriages were got off, and then the rest 
went away more quietly. 


IX. 


MATERNAL ANXIETIES, 


Op FLaxyarp and his son enjoyed their visit to Belfield im- 
mensely, Almost every day there was a dinner-party on a grand 
scale at some large house in the neighbourhood. What with 
hunting with the Cheshire fox-hounds, and flirting with Mili- 
cent Huncoat, whom he met at every house where he dined, 
Hornby passed his time very agreeably. Not less happy was 
old Flaxyard. He liked good dinners, and never had his tastes 
been more thoroughly gratified than they now were. What 
struck the jolly old boy with astonishment was, that everybody 
seemed to have an extraordinarily fine cellar of port. Having 
made this remarkable discovery, he drank a good deal, and the 
Wine must certainly have been very good, since he seemed none 
the worse for it. John always took charge of him in the 
morning, and the old gentleman was quite content to sit down in 
the counting-house, or to take part in any conversation on busi- 
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ness. Occasionally they went over by train to Manchester, and 
passed an hour or two on ’Change, and then had luncheon at the 
club of which Mr. Shelmerdine was a member. Brought thus 
closely together, and having abundant opportunities of exchanging 
their ideas, the two old gentlemen, who had always entertained a 
strong regard for each other, became fast friends. There were 
many points of resemblance between them, both being shrewd, 
sensible, warm-hearted men. On all occasions John spoke with the 
greatest affection of his daughter-in-law, who, it was evident, had 
quite, won his heart. He had not a single fault to find with her, 
and his commendations brought tears into old Flaxyard’s eyes. 

The anxiety which Mrs. Flaxyard felt about her daughter 
somewhat damped the pleasure of her visit. Feeling how much 
was at stake, she exercised the utmost vigilance over Mrs. Bootle, 
and took care that she should never be alone with Musgrave. That 
cautious personage paid Mrs. Bootle very little attention, but the 
vigilant mother was not to be duped by this mode of proceeding. 
When they sat apart, she had often surprised a glance of intelli- 
gence between them, and she could not be blind to the jealousy 
exhibited by the captain at the encouragement given to the hand- 
some Major Fullarton. Though Mrs. Flaxyard had never suc- 
ceeded in detecting anything further, she felt almost certain that 
communications passed between her daughter and Musgrave 
through the medium of Léontine. Had she dared to do so, she 
would have insisted upon the immediate dismissal of the artful 
soubrette; but she feared that some esclandre might ensue. Bootle 
was the most unconcerned of the whole party. Not a suspicion 
seemed to enter his head. 

But the ball was at hand, and fresh guests were expected. Eva 
and her aunt were certainly coming; but no answer had as yet 
been received from Sir Norman. 

One morning, Mrs. Bootle and her mamma were again closeted 
together in the boudoir, when Bootle burst in upon them with a 
letter in his hand. He had likewise a cigar in his mouth, but it 
was immediately taken out and tossed into the fire by his wile’s 
orders. 

“ Here’s a letter from Sir Norman,” he cried. “ He’s coming. 
I thought he would.” 

“‘T’m very glad of it,” responded madame. “ Have you told 
Captain Musgrave about it?” 

“T showed him the letter. He means to leave us to-day. He 
won’t meet Sir Norman. I’m deuced sorry that he should be 
driven away. Perhaps you can persuade him to stay, Tiff? Try.” 

“T have tried, darling boy, but without success,” she rejoined. 
“T think he'll come back to us when Sir Norman leaves.” 

“T wish you hadn’t made me invite that young baronet. He 
will be a confounded bore.” 
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“ Sir Norman is exceedingly gentleman-like and ble, and 
will give éclat to the ball,” remarked Mrs. Flaxyard. “ Pray when 
does Captain Musgrave leave?” 

“ Not till after dinner,” replied Bootle. “ He means to re- 
main for a few days in Manchester.” 

“In Manchester!” exclaimed Mrs. Flaxyard. “Why not go 
back to town at once?” 

“Tm sure I can’t say. You had better put that question to him 
yourself, ma’am.” 

“T think I shall,” said Mrs, Flaxyard. 

“Why on earth should you interfere with Captain Musgrave’s 
movements?” cried Bootle. ‘“ What can it possibly matter to you 
if he does stay in Manchester?” 

Mrs. Flaxyard was about to make an angry reply, but she 
checked herself. 

“Well, I must go back to him,” said Bootle. “I left him 
with Hornby in the billiard-room. We shall drive out after 
luncheon.” 

No sooner did the door close on him than Mrs. Flaxyard said to © 
her daughter, in a serious tone, 

“‘ My dear, Captain Musgrave must not remain in Manchester, 
and I am really surprised he should think of doing so. People 
will wonder why he has left so suddenly—why he is not at the 
ball—and why he isstaying in the neighbourhood. All the officers 
are coming from Moatheiee. Some sort of explanation must be 
given them.” 

“Major Fullarton will give all the explanation that may be 

uisite to his brother-officers, mamma.” 

“Well, I am rejoiced that Captain Musgrave is going. But we 
must get rid of him effectually. Either you or I must give him 


clearly to understand that he can never enter this house again, 


and that it will be useless, therefore, to remain in the neigh- 
bourhood. The last thing I desire to do is to warn Bootle—but 
I will warn hin, if necessary.” 

Mrs. Bootle at first looked angry, but she now became exces- 
sively pale. 

“J will do exactly what you tell me,” she said, with a quivering 
lip. “ He shall never return—never!” 

“You are a dear, good child!” 

“ You have judged me shamefully, mamma—shamefully !— 
but I shall not attempt to defend myself.” 

“My darling, I don’t judge you at all. Iam merely trying to 
protect you from the designs of a roué. Your papa will be as 
much rejoiced as I am that you have done with Musgrave for ever, 
for he has been a-source of great anxiety to both of us.” 

“Don’t say any more,” cried her daughter, pushingjher from 
her. “I will do as you wish. Leave me to myself.” 
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Mrs. Flaxyard quitted the boudoir, and went to her own room, 
which was not far off. She left the door ajar, and remained on 
the watch. presi A afterwards a bell rang, and Léontine was 
seen tripping towards the boudoir. 


IN THE CONSERVATORY. 


THE soubrette did not remain long with her mistress, but, on 
coming out of the boudoir, hurried away. Feeling convinced that 
she was charged with a message to Captain Musgrave, Mrs. Flax- 
yard waited the result. Léontine, however, did not reappear, but 
after the lapse of a few more minutes, during which the anxious 
mother did not quit her post of observation, Mrs. Bootle issued 
from the boudoir, and went down-stairs. Presently Mrs. Shel- 
merdine followed her. On reaching the entrance-hall she encoun- 
tered Knowles, and asked him if her daughter was in the draw- 
ing-room. ‘The butler replied that his young mistress had gone 
to the conservatory ; whereupon Mrs. Flaxyard hastened in that 
direction. 

We will precede her. 

The conservatory, which was full of the choicest plants, opened 
out from the morning-room, and of course had an entrance from 
the garden. As Mrs. Bootle went in, Captain Musgrave, who was 
walking by himself outside, caught sight of her through the glass, 
and immediately joined her. Her looks showed that she was agi- 
tated and uneasy. | 

“Emile has just delivered the message which you sent me 
through Léontine,” he said. “ You want to speak to me. What 
is the matter? Nothing wrong, I hope?” 

“T have just gone through a very painful scene with mamma.” 

“ About me, i suppose? Well, I am going away. Won't that 
content her?” 

“She insists that you shall not return. You must not remain 
in the neighbourhood. I promised her that I would give you an 
absolute dismissal.” 

*¢ Quite right,” rejoined Musgrave, laughing. ‘“ Make any pro- 
mise she may require. As to keeping it—that’s another question.” 

“Tshall keep my promise. I don’t mean to see you any more— 
neither will I receive any more messages from you, nor any more 
billets. When you leave this house to-day, we part for ever, and 
must henceforward be strangers. Mamma has convinced me that 
my reputation is in danger. I have been very silly and thought- 
less, but you have presumed a great deal too much on my ami- 
ability. You don’t believe that I love my husband——” 
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“T can’t believe it,” he interrupted. “TI think it utterly impos- 
sible that any woman, constituted like yourself, can love such a 
rson. He is incapable of inspiring a great passion in a breast 
<e yours. But I cannot obey your injunctions. I cannot—will 
not be thus dismissed. I will consent to anything you propose, 
but not to utter dismissal. As well condemn me to death at 
once—better, indeed. I will wait patiently till your family have 
left—till Sir Norman and Eva Bracebridge are gone—but then 
you must recal me.” 

“T dare not recal you, even if I would. Mamma declares that 
if you ever enter this house again she will warn Bootle.” 

“ An idle threat. Not worth thinking about. She is far too 
fond of you to do anything of the sort. Don’t be in the least 
afraid of her.” 

“T am not afraid. I don’t think she would execute her threat. 
But she has completely opened my eyes to the danger to which I 
have exposed myself. You have built hopes on an entirely base- 
less foundation.” 

“Then you have been merely trifling with me all this time?” _ 
he cried, bitterly. “I said you were a heartless coquette. But I 
will not be cast off thus. You have gone too far to retreat. You 
have more reason to be afraid of me than of your mother.” 

“ Ah, you threaten! Now I see what a fearful risk I have run. 
But don’t fancy for a moment that I am in your power.” 

“You forget that you have sent me notes that might be miscon- 
strued. But forgive me. I know not whatI say. I would not 
injure you for the world. You are dearer to me than life itself.” 
Then, perceiving by her looks that his passionate language had 
made a certain impression upon her, he added, “I know you are 
not happy here. Fly with me. My existence shall be devoted 
to you.” 

a You have said this to a dozen others. No persuasion shall 
induce me to leave my husband.” 

- this moment voices and laughter were heard outside in the 

rden. 
ar Ah!” she exclaimed. “Bootle is coming here with my 
brother.” 

“They must not find me,” cried Musgrave. 

And he flew to the door communicating with the morning- 
room. But his exit was stayed by Mrs. Flaxyard. 

“ You here, madam !” he cried, drawing back in confusion. 

“ Yes, I have been here all the time that you have been in the 
conservatory,” she returned. “I have heard all that has passed be- 
tween you and my daughter, and I rejoice that she has behaved 
go well. For her sake, I will screen you from the indignation of 
the husband whose friendship and hospitality you have abused; 
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put no consideration shall deter me from exposing you, if you ever 
seek to renew your infamous addresses. When you leave this 
house, all further intercourse between you and my daughter—be- 
tween you and the friend you have sought to wrong—must cease. 
You are warned.” 

Musgrave attempted no reply, and, indeed, had no time to make 
a reply, for at this juncture tle and Hornby entered the con- 
servatory by the garden door. 

“ Halloa! what are = all doing here?” cried the foremost 

oung man. “I thought you were gone to pack up your traps, 
rave?” 

“y have stopped Captain Musgrave,” interposed Mrs. Flaxyard. 
“T want him to execute a commission for me in town to-morrow.” 

“In town!” exclaimed Bootle. “Is he going up on pur- 

ye Of course I am,” replied Musgrave. “I would do anythin 
to oblige Mrs. Flaxyard. She has engaged me on a confidential 
mission.” 

“ What the deuce is it?” cried Hornby, astounded. 

“Don’t ask, sir,” inte his sister. Don’t you hear that 
it is a confidential matter?” 

“Well, you are a wonderfully good-natured fellow, I must. 
say,” observed Bootle. “Catch me undertaking such an errand 
for Pa mother-in-law, or for any one else. When are you coming 
back?” 

“Upon my soul, I don’t know,” rejoined Musgrave. ‘“ My 
return will depend upon circumstances.” 

“Over which you have no control,” laughed Hornby. 

“ Exactly,” rejoined Musgrave. “ But, as I shall travel by the 
night-train, I must go and put up my things.” 

And he quitted the conservatory. 

“There is some mystification in this,” cried Hornby, as soon as 
he was gone. “ Why has he changed his plans so suddenly? As 
to the commission, that’s all bosh.” 

“Don’t you be so inquisitive, sir,” said Mrs. Bootle. “Cap- 
tain Musgrave is obliged to go to town.” 

“Qbliged, eh? It’s my opinion he has had a telegraphic mes- 

e from his wife.” 

“That would send him in the opposite direction,” hed. 
Bootle. ‘More likely he wants to get out of the way of Sir 
Norman. But let us go and look after luncheon.” 
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XI. 
THE PLAN IS ARRANGED. 


On entering his own room, Musgrave found Emile there ar- 
ranging his thin 

Scarcely noticing the valet, he flung himself into an easy-chair 
near the fire. Emile waited for a minute or two before addressing 
him. 

“Monsieur le Capitaine is really going away to-day?” he in- 

uired. 
Me Going away for good,” rejoined Musgrave, without looking 
up. 
Mi I do not quite understand,” observed the valet. “ Monsieur 
will not return—is that it?” 

“That's it. Monsieur can’t return. His plan has been thwarted 
by Mrs. Flaxyard. She has thought it necessary to interfere.” 

“Diable! that’s unlucky. Léontine told me that the old lady’s 
— were awakened. I hope she has not made mis- 

ef.” 

. oe has succeeded in frightening her daughter; that’s bad 
enough.” 

“Qh! if it’s no more than that, monsieur need not be uneasy. 
The alarm will speedily pass. Léontine will easily reassure her 
mistress. After all, there is no real danger from Madame Flax- 
yard. But there is danger t danger—from another person.” 

“You don’t mean Mrs. Shelmerdine? She likes me.” 

“Monsieur thinks so. Perhaps she does. But if she likes 
monsieur, she hates her daughter-in-law, and would not scruple to 
destroy her. Since monsieur has done me the honour to employ me, . 
I have studied the affair; looked at it carefully on all sides. The 
real danger is from Madame Shelmerdine. i have watched her; 
and Léontine, so far as she could, has watched her. In fact, to 
tell you the plain truth, monsieur, she would willingly have 
employed Léontine as a spy upon her mistress; but, as I have 
already observed to you, the girl is honest.” 

“This is indeed a danger which I did not foresee,” said Mus- 
grave. “But a number of little circumstances convince me that 
you are right, Emile. The old lady has completely taken me in. I 
thought myself quite safe in that quarter.” 

‘You did well to employ me,monsieur. I can serve you effectually. 
Madame Shelmerdine meditates a vilain tour towards her daughter- 
in-law. Sooner or later, if you had remained here, she would have 
made some discovery, and then——” 
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“There would have been the devil to pay!” cried Musgrave, 
with a forced laugh. “I am glad you have told me of this, Emile. 
It reconciles me to my departure. 

“ Will monsieur permit me to inquire his present plans? Surely 
he does not mean to abandon the game?” 

“There is no help for it, Emile. All the chances are against 
» It would be pte madness now to think of returning to this 
ouse. 

“ Monsieur need not return. I do not for a moment advise it. 
But he has friends who can serve him in his absence.” 

“The game’s up, I tell you, Emile. I made a desperate attempt 
this morning, but failed. I proposed flight to madame, but she 
indignantly rejected the proposition.” 

“You were too precipitate, monsieur. You need not despair. 
Madame is a great prize—such a prize as does not often turn up in 
the lottery of life, and pains must be taken to win her. If 
I am rightly informed—and it is the common talk among the 
servants here, who ought to know the truth—she has a large 
fortune settled upon herself?” 

“She has thirty thousand pounds which cannot be taken from 
her, do what she will. Madame is very pretty, and very cap- 
tivating; but I will own to you, Emile, that her money is the 
grand attraction with me. An elopement with her has been 
always my idea, but as I have told you, she derides the pro- 

tion. 

“Tf I enable you to carry her off, what will you give?” 

“Whatever you choose to ask,” cried Musgrave, eagerly. 
“Thirty per cent. on the thirty thousand. I will make your for- 
tune. But though you are a deuced clever fellow, Emile, I have 
no great faith in your achieving an enterprise like this.” 

“ Monsieur has yet to learn what I can do. But I shall work 
through the agency of Léontine, who must likewise be considered. 
In fact, the success of the scheme will mainly depend upon her.” 

“She shall have a handsome dot. You shall have enough 
between you to set up business together in the Boulevart des 
Capucines. You ae 3 have something on account, but I am 
not in funds just now.” 

“ Monsieur’s word will suffice. We do not desire to be paid 
beforehand. Monsieur can send his full instructions to me, and 
they shall be attended to. All his letters shall be safely delivered 
to madame, and her answers forwarded as he may direct.” 

“You quite raise my spirits, Emile. I fancied the game was 
up, but now I begin to think I shall still win.” 

“ Monsieur has everything in his favour. Madame is certainly 
in love—that is the main point. Léontine will take care to 
sharpen her regrets at his absence, and to keep his image con- 


stantly before her. Next will come his letters—ardent, of course. 
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More persuasion from Léontine. At last, at the right moment, 
the plan will be proposed; the decision made; and the elope- 
ment will take place.” 

Musgrave laughed. After some further discussion of their in- 
famous project, he directed the valet to pack up his portmanteau, 
and prepared to go down-stairs. 

“Mind one thing, Emile,” he said. “Before I leave I shall 
say something to your master that will make him jealous—furiously 
jealous—of Sir 

“T will attend to the hint, monsieur.” 

Luncheon being over, Musgrave proceeded to the drawing- 
room, where he found the whole party. Mrs, Shelmerdine, who 
had only just heard of his intended departure, expressed her great 
regret, and tried hard to induce him to stay over the ball. 
Failing in this, she expressed a hope that he would soon pay them 
another visit, and the invitation was warmly seconded by her son. 

“ Mrs. Bootle will be quite disconsolate at your departure,” re- 
marked the old lady. “Out of consideration for ~ feelings 
you ought to come back soon.” : 

“You will make Captain Musgrave a great deal too vain, 
mamma,” said the younger lady. “I shall be sorry to lose him, 
of course, but I don’t think I shall quite break my heart if he 
doesn’t come back.” 

Captain Musgrave felt greatly flattered by the observations of 
both ladies, but feared it would be utterly impossible that he could 
return. . 

Mrs. Shelmerdine’s unmistakable disappointment and _ill-con- 
cealed annoyance convinced him of the correctness of the infor- 
mation he had just received from Emile. 

The two old gentlemen did not make their appearance till 
dinner-time, and whatever they might assert, we don’t think that 
either was particularly sorry to lose the captain. The only person 
among the men who really regretted Musgrave’s departure, was 
the one who had most reason to rejoice at it. 

What Mrs. Bootle felt on the occasion we shall not inquire, but 
Mrs. Shelmerdine, who watched her carefully, could detect no 
emotion, neither could she intercept a significant glance, when the 
captain took leave. The pair were perfectly on their guard. 

Musgrave’s last words to Emile were, “ I have done Sir Norman’s 
business with your master.” 

So Musgrave quitted Belfield, and travelled up to town that 
night. He fixed his quarters, as he had told Emile he would, at 
the Charing Cross Hotel. 


THE GERMAN ALMANACKS FOR 1868. 


Tue outer life of Germany is known to every one. It is at the present 
moment a general but confused aspiration for unity, trammelled by old 
territorial and religious prejudices, and kingly, princely, and electoral 
privileges. The inner life is less easily come at, and, in the absence of 

rsonal residence, we have always held the annuals which Christmas lets 
Sons upon us under the name of almanacks, to be among the best ex- 
ponents. The poor lame man of the Spinnstube, for example, sitting 
in a cozy arm-chair between the candlestick and the fire, while Mother 
Eva, Amy, and Catherine are busily plying their wheels and distaff, is of 
itself a domestic picture, which carries us back almost to the middle 
ages. Nothing can be more primitive than the life of the peasantry in 
many parts of Germany. And rich, too, is that old man in his budget of 
stories, his “ tried gold” maxims, and his riddles for the juveniles. ‘Then 
there is “ Steffen’s Almauack,” with its pretty plates, its homely advice 
to young housekeepers, and characteristic aneedotes, one of which, illus- 
trative of a German’s love for a title, is associated. with the great Fritz, 
who must have lived through some such history every day of his existence. 
Then there is the “ Illustrated Almanack,” positively a ponderous tome, 
containing a complete history of the preceding year—the progress in art, 
science, and mechanical invention; an account of Germany, its present 
position, and its states; of Dreyse and the needle-gun ; of ladies and 
their fashions. No subject is forgotten. Lastly, there is “ Trewendt’s 
Volks Kalender,” full of interest; while little “ Gubitz” comes lagging 
in modestly in the rear. 

An anecdote which concerns such great personages as the Emperors 
Alexander of Russia and Francis of Austria can scarcely be said to be of 
a domestic character, yet it is so, and minutely so, in its details. It 
concerns, indeed, the dinner-table, where even emperors are no more 
than ordinary mortals. Alexander had remarked that the best dishes 
from the Emperor Francis’s table made their way to the sideboard, and 
never reappeared, This occurred one day in the case of a pheasant, of 
which the emperor coveted possibly “a leg and a wing and a bit of the 
breast.” Alexander, annoyed at the disappearance of the bird which he 
had fancied, remained seated at table in moody silence, and in vain did 
the lovely Gabrielle von Auersperg try to enliven him; he remained 
mute. The diplomats apprehended an approaching storm, and expended 
their whole art in conjecturing what change in the fate of Europe he 
was revolving; not one could find out what was occupying his mind. 
Earlier than was his custom, and without any attendants, the emperor 
left the hall, and returned to his apartments through a private corridor. 
While passing along, his eye fell upon the rainbow-hue of a plume of 
feathers, which was thrust behind the curtains of a corner window, and 
was now agitated by the wind. The emperor drew near, his curiosity 
piqued, and pushing aside the curtain, found to his joy the vagrant bird 
upon a silver dish, surmounting a basket of unopened bottles of choice 
Burgundy and Tokay. Fortunately, no one was present to claim a share 
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in the prize, and Alexander removed the well-filled basket to his rooms. 
The next morning he invited the Emperor Francis to breakfast with him, 
and reserving to himself the honour of being butler to his guest, he 
placed the basket before him as he had found it behind the curtains, and 
related the particulars of his chase. The good-natured Francis was 
neither surprised nor irritated, but merely said, ‘ So, it appears that we 
act in small matters as you do in great.’” 

The tale of the physician writing his prescription on the door because 
he could find no paper in the farm-house, and of the peasant driving to 
the chemist in the town with the door in his cart, is well known ; and the 
following incident, which took place at the baths of Gmunden, is of 
the same character. Count K., an eccentric nobleman, had been re- 
siding there for some weeks in a sumptuous style, when suddenly he left 
without paying the debts he had incurred. Some days after they dis- 
covered that their guest had glued bank-notes to the extent of his ex- 
penses on the table; and as it was not ible to release them from their 
position without destroying them, the landlord had no alternative but to 
send the notes to the bank at Vienna as they were—that is to say, 
fastened to the table. Being perfectly genuine they were accepted, 
although useless for farther exchange. é 


A miser once said to a friend who complained of the annoyance of 
persons borrowing from him, “ Why do you not do asI do? I keep 
two purses, one of which I call ‘ Some one,’ the other, “In the world.’ 
I place all my money in the first purse, leaving the other empty, and 
when desired to lend, I declare that I have not a dollar in the world, 
and must myself have recourse to some one for means of subsistence. In 
this av I tell no falsehood, preserve my money, and am never an- 
noyed.”’ 


“Tt is not every young lady,’ remarks a German philosopher of the 
genuine homely school, ‘* who feels gratified at being compared to the 
rose and the lily; for the rose has thorns, and the lily, according to a 
biblical maxim, neither sews nor spins.” 


“ The heart is always on the right side!” exclaimed some one in a 
mixed company. Another person present contradicted the remark, and 
observed, “‘ I always thought the heart was on the left, and the liver on 
the right.” The first speaker smiled, and answered: “It was so for- 
merly, but now that is changed with our altered constitutions.” 


A lady observed to her father, “Oh, how I dread marriage! I 
see nothing but misery and unhappiness arising from it.” ‘“ Remain 
single,” he answered. ‘Remain single !—what, all my life? The 
remedy is worse than the disease.” 


The following is from a sermon preached in 1845: “Would you 
learn how the world forms her court ? Know, then, that selfishness is 
the king, self-love the queen, acquisitiveness the minister, ambition and 
display the councillors, seeresy and pride the chamberlains, vanity the 
court lady, envy the valet, and falsehood the maid.” 
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“T should wish never to sleep in order to study philosophy,” said a 
man to his wife. ‘And I should study philosophy,” opal the wife, 
“in order to sleep the better.” 


Pastor. How is this, Peter? I buried your wife only a week ago, 
and now you ask me to marry you again. 

Peter. Well, to my mind, if one does it during the first grief it comes 
easier. 


Professor. Answer me, candidate. How would you express love ? 
Candidate. In a black coat and white kids, telling the girl that I 
would marry her. 


“I never see you in town,” remarked a citizen to a countryman. 
Have you become a hermit?” “ No, but there is so little society in the 
town that I always wait for the cattle-market, when I meet my acquaint- 
ance.” 


“ Ah, beautiful Adela, how fortunate I am to have at length found an 
opportunity of declaring my feelings to you! Every Sunday for months 
have I followed you here in the Zoological Gardens, of which you are 
the loveliest ornament.” 


A man who was in the habit of procuring his breakfast every morning 
in a confectioner’s shop, observed that the baker’s wife was always reading 
the list of deaths in the town. At length he asked: “ But tell me, Mrs. 
R., for what reason you study the obituary so attentively?” ‘ Why, 
because it is always pleasant to find an acquaintance in it.” 


The Germans are admitted to be more profuse in the use of words 
than any other people, but we will try if we cannot write as good a 
blank letter as they, and if we fail——- Well, here goes: 

“ Madam,—You will pardon my boldness in venturing to entreat you 
to allow me to take the liberty to ask you if you will have the kindness 
to permit me to request you to confer upon me the inexpressible happi- 
ness of addressing you in order to inform you that I aspire to nothing 
more than to be in the position to convince you how grateful I am that 
fate has been so propitious as to accord me this opportunity, which will 
enable me to assure you that it is impossible for me to express in words 
the feelings which weigh down my heart, when I think that your good- 
ness has authorised me to foster the hope that you are aware how deeply 
I am sensible of the prerogative I enjoy, in having the honour to sub- 
scribe myself, with the most lively esteem, your very obedient servant, 

Nopopy.” 


A churlish friend of ours occasionally relieves his feelings by writing 
to us, and indulging in what he calls unpleasant truths. Among 
other things, he says: “We cannot address one another in the street 
without uttering a falsehood.” To this we will reply, by calling his 
attention to the forms of address of four different nations. ‘“ How 
do you do?” say the English, covertly asking, “How do you gain 
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your livelihood?” Surely most appropriate to us commercial people, 
who are supposed to connect trade with every thought, habit, and ac- 
tion. “Comment vous portez vous?” How do you earry yourself? 
is the question in France, the answer to which will be, we are con- 
vinced, fort-bien, for France is the model of behaviour and deportment 
to all civilised countries. Come sta How does it stand? the Italians 
inquire, for they are fond of standing gossiping and staring, and in con- 
sequence of singing so often the delights of the dolce far niente, that they 
have grown accustomed to the interruption in the progress of enlighten- 
ment. The Germans, on the contrary, inquire, “ Wie gehts?” How goes 
it? They will always be a wandering, changeable, emigrating people, vast 
in movement in spiritual as well as temporal matters, sometimes striking 
out paths of their own, from which they cannot find their way back 
again. Therefore, the answer to this question is, generally, “So, so,” 
as it is doubtful whether every German could make any other reply. 


Not long ago, as I was taking a walk in the suburbs, after a violent 
storm which had deluged every path, I met a party of people returning 
to the town in a most lamentable condition, and protected only by a 
lady’s sun-shade. This incident recalled to my mind a conversation I 
had once heard between my father—who had an inveterate hatred of that - 
inoffensive article, an umbrella—and an old friend, who, on the con- 
trary, maintained that it was his benefactor and the cause of all his 
happiness. 

‘*To convince you,” said the latter, “I will relate an episode of 
my life. My father possessed a large manufactory at Meissen, as you 
know, and, finding his health decline, wished to resign it to me; 
but, previously to doing so, he had determined that I must enter the 
holy state of matrimony. My mother at once made a list of all 
the dowered beauties in the town whom she would like to see her 
daughter-in-law ; but the heart of a young man will not always coincide 
with the necessities of trade, and I could not satisfy my pareuts by accept- 
ing any one of the charming, accomplished young ladies whom they 
desired to give me. In truth, my heart had been conquered by a 
fair creature whom I had accidentally seen. So euraptured was I by the 
wondrous vision, that I forgot to watch where she went to, and I could, 
therefore, do nothing but visit the street at all hours, in the hope of again 
encountering her. Months had now elapsed, and [ was still unsuccessful : 
but was it probable that I should think favourably of the matrimonial pro- 
jects? I wished to see something of the world. It was a fine July 
day on which I arranged the plan of my journey, but in the mean time, 
having resolved to go out for a walk, in my preoccupation I took up my new 
silk umbrella, then a novelty, instead of my Spanish cane. I strolled out 
of the gates, and then walked rapidly through fields and lanes till 
I came to an orchard, where I sat down absorbed in a reverie on the 
unknown. At length a strong gust of wind aroused me, and, looking 
up, I saw that the sky was enveloped in black elouds. The birds were 
circling round in anxiety, while everything else was making its way to 
some shelter. Trusting to my umbrella, I turned in the direction of the 
nearest village. Ina short time a violent thunder-storm, accompanied 
by lightning and hail, burst upon me, and seeing two female figures 
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standing under a cherry-tree, I hastened towards them. Imagine my 
surprise, when I perceived my unknown and an elderly lady. The elderly 
lady was her mother, the widow, as she told me, of the councillor of 
the chancery. They both called me their preserver; and, sheltering them 
under my wide umbrella, I accompanied them home. I soon found out that, 
after the death of her husband, the councillor’s widow had left Dresden 
with her daughter, and that they had resided in Meissen while their 
country-house was being made ready for them, and then it was that I had 
seen the enchanting Amalia. Both mother and daughter were amiability 
itself ; and we were soon as intimate as if we had known each other for 
years. When I reached the house, I asked permission to call again, and. 
the lady replied by inviting my parents and myself to a féte about to be 
celebrated in the village. My feelings on my return home were inde- 
scribable; I pressed my wet umbrella to my lips, and called it my bene- 
factor, my salvation even, for love is admitted to have power to convert 
young men into heathens. My sudden complacency pleased my father, 
although my inconstancy vexed him, and he spoke of folly and romance; 
but my mother was more sympathetic, after receiving a flattering account 
of the councillor’s widow and daughter from a friend. No obstacles 
presented themselves to our union, and we are still happy together. Our 
first walk under the umbrella | had painted on my snuff-box; as you 
see.’’ 

“Oh, I have no doubt at all that love may take root under an 
umbrella,” said my father, “ but you will not deny that it has been the 
cause of every kind of grievance under the sun. The money that has 
been wasted by lost and mislaid umbrellas would have been gained had 
the plagues not been replaced. Consider how often we hurt our fingers 
in opening and closing their obstinate springs, and how easily we might 
poke the end into another person’s eye. Again, how often we knock our 
own and other person’s hats off in the streets, and make horses restive 
with umbrellas. Then, how uncharitable those persons are who possess 
these frames of silk; look how noisily they flutter them open, and lift them 
high in the air as they unconcernedly pass their poor fellow-ereatures 
crouching under a projection. Then, how reluctantly they withdraw 
the sereen from their shoulders, when forced to offer shelter to another. 
And beware of placing yourself under such a protection, for it will be 
worse than boldly battling with the elements ; for then you could walk 
nimbly to your destination, but now you must go slowly to avoid 
having the brim of your hat turned into a gutter, or having a small. 
waterfall down your back, for the bright-coloured silk is seldom fast, and. 
your coat will have a panther’s stripes.” 

“ Have you ended your grumbling?” said the friend, laughing. 

“No, for they are likewise the foes of all tidy housekeepers, carrying 
a wet cargo into every room, or else encumbering the passage to the 
destruction of our shins. Then I do not know a more ugly picture 
than a man or a woman carrying an umbrella; they resemble nothin 
but the Chinese. Then the unnatural colour that spreads itself over their 
faces; under an indigo eolour they look like corpses, while red spoils the 
eyes. Then what efforts you must make against the wind——” 

“Ah! you see only the dark side of the picture. How, if you could 


justify your harsh opinion by some experience in your life?” 
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“Tan, if you will, give you a tale from my early life. Neither 
father nor salen interfered with me in my choice of my present wife. 
At the age of twenty-one I was a student for the bar at Dresden, and 
lodged in the house of Inspector Elsing. What he inspected I do not 
know, for I never knew him do any thing but collect coins. The house 
was conducted by an old housekeeper, who had also the charge of Gund- 
chen Elsing, who then numbered just seventeen years. The old withered- 
up creature was, to my great distress, perpetually scolding Gundchen, for 
the brown-eyed maid was not altogether indifferent to me, although I 
did not then dream of love. We exchanged notes in our albums, jingled 
the piano together, and sang duets. This intercourse the old lady did 
everything in her power to prevent, and I sought to counteract her in- 
fluence by complaining to the inspector ; but the latter only promised to 
show me an old Saxon coin, which would make me forget any annoyance.” 

“Extraordinary, indeed!” said I, and I left the room, at the same 
time setting free a dog which was scratching at the door—an act that 
had the most frightful result. The old lady was in the habit of shutting 
up her pet when she went to church, so that he might not follow in her 
footsteps. What was her surprise, then, to see Joli enter the church 
and leap about her with delight. Of course she was obliged to go out 
immediately, but in vain did she chase him round the corner of the streets 
he returned again and again, encouraged by mischievous boys, and at 
last she was obliged to carry him home herself. Unhappily I was 
absent, and upon Gundchen fell the torrent of her rage; my act was 
declared to be the result of a compact between us, and we were now 
carefully watched, being permitted to speak only at meal-times. An- 
other misfortune was occasioned by a hedgehog which I had chosen as 
a companion. Tired of its quarters, it had bitten through its chain, 
sprang out of the window, whence it removed to the inspector’s room. 
In the morning the old servant entered, and, to her terror, perceived 
that her master’s velvet cap had become animate, and actually breathed. 
The housekeeper trembled, and could only summon enough breath to 
scream for help. 

“What now ? What now?” exclaimed the inspector, who came rush- 
ing to the spot. ‘“ Has my series of dollars been destroyed? Or was it 
only a bad dream ?”’ he said, when he saw them intact. 

ut when he perceived the moving cap he was himself alarmed, and, 
fetching a long stick, began to belabour the supposed cap, at first gently, 
and then more sharply. The hedgehog now sprang boldly upon the 
writing-desk, upsetting the ink-bottle, scattering the papers, and throw- 
ing down a tray full of coins. The inspector and the old lady hunted 
the monster round the room, the latter making wild leaps hither and 
thither until captured, when he revenged himself by biting the old lad 
so severely that she had to Jet him fall from her bleeding hands, and 
me to secure him. ‘The inspector stared hopelessly at the destruction, 
while the housekeeper vowed that she would not remain under the same 
roof with such a mischief-maker—such a Cain and Nimrod—another 
night, and that either one or the other must leave. The inzpector, of 
course, yielded to her, and, after wasting all my lawyer’s eloquence, I 
had to remove to another lodging. About a week after I received a 
letter of condolence, conveyed by a friend, from Gundchen, telling me that 
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the heavens might clear up again. This was renewed life, and as I was 
fortunate enough to discover a small coin bearing the impress of the boy 
Emperor Ivan III. in the hands of my landlord, a rich baker, I sent it 
to the inspector. My little Ivan did its duty, as my secret correspondent 
informed me that it had entirely conciliated the inspector. Gundchen 
hinted that, as her father’s birthday was approaching, I ought to come 
and wish him joy, and that a careful behaviour might re-establish me 
upon the former footing. 

The day came. The rain-clouds did not look inviting, but I paid no 
attention to them; was J not to see Gundchen? I was soon on m 
way, dressed with every care. The angry clouds began to empty their 
contents upon me, so I sought protection for my spruce attire under an 
umbrella. Dangerous, destructive instrument, why could I not leave 
you in a dusty corner, as Ido now? Running out of a narrow street, 
and veering rapidly round a corner, I thrust my umbrella against a 
woman’s head, despoiling her of a gauze cap. Imagine my horror when 
I saw my bitterest enemy, the old housekeeper! Screaming aloud in 
alarm, she let fall a frying-pan which she was holding in both hands, 
together with its precious contents. She stood like Hercules between two 
paths. Should she run after the gauzy fugitive, now whirling from place 
to place, or drive off the predatory dogs sniffing the tempting morsel? I 
wished to take advantage of this hesitation, and get into the house before 
her; but the acute old lady was after me in a minute, the wind playing 
many a game with her scant hair. The inspector, hearing the unusual 
noise, came out; but she threw herself between us with menacing aspect, 
and ordered me to go away. The weak man begged me to excuse him, 
and I had to take my departure without gaining my object—without 
seeing Gundchen. Furious with disappointment, I dashed my umbrella 
to the ground ; it had converted this great birthday into the grave of my 

One morning, after several weeks spent in unavailing regret, I 
received a letter from the inspector, telling me that Gundchen was be- 
trothed to Mr. Kalseen, of Chemnitz, and that she was perfectly happy. 
My first idea was that I should die, my second to go and see my uncle; 
but him I found no more. He had, in his goodness, made me his heir, 
so I resolved to forsake the law and become a hunter, for no other reason, 
that I know of, than that a hunter thinks it a disgrace and cowardice to 
use an umbrella. 


A taste for ey excitement is again growing up amongst us, and 
we must thank “ Trewendt’s Volks Kalender” for giving us an insight 
into the manner in which a “ private lottery” is managed. 


Tue Private Lottery; or, No. 325. 


Tom Scissors was the originator of a journal called the Memphis 
Advertiser, which appeared every week in the town of that name, on the 
banks of the Mississippi. Tom, though a really good fellow, full of 
humorous fancies when in cheerful society and seated behind a glass of 
wine, had a habit of giving his jokes a stilted garnishing on paper, which 
weakened the best ideas, and made them unpalatable. The couple of 
subscribers to the Advertiser did not pay the expenses, and Tom gra- 
dually sank iato financial difficulties. He had turned for assistance 
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to his friend Dick Chalker, who conducted a paper in Vicksburg. About 
a week or so after receiving the application, Dick mounted the steep 
street leading from the port to the Bluff, and at last reached his friend’s 
modest log-house, which presented the appearance of a great signboard, 
announcing, in gigantic black letters on a white ground, that here the 
Memphis Advertiser was not only written, but printed and published. 
Chalker stopped at the door in surprise when he saw Tom regaling him- 
self on a delicate herring salad, with a box of sardines and a bottle of 
champagne by his side, instead of making his breakfast on a glass of 
water and a hard ship’s biscuit, as he had before seen him do. 

“ Why, Chalker, my boy, this is wonderful! I was this moment 
thinking that, if I were a magician, I would trace a circle with my wand, 
and conjure old Vicksburg Dick to my side; and here he is, as if he had 
sprung up out of the ground. There, draw a chair to the table, old 
fellow; and you, Scipio, bring a glass out of that cupboard, and a knife, 
fork, and plate.” 

“ If we were in California,” said Chalker, “the affair would be quite 
natural, and I should say you had fallen upon a nugget of gold; but as 
there is no gold-mine in Tennessee, as far as I know, I must frankly tell 
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“‘ That you don’t understand how I came by the champagne,” laughed - 
Tom. ‘Set to work, old boy; you shall hear everything in due time. 
Vanish, Scipio. But here comes the postman. Wait a moment, Dick ; 
I have to receive half a dozen money orders. After that, no one will 
disturb us, and we can breakfast con amore.” 

The postman had, indeed, brought a handful of letters, and Dick saw 
that not one contained less than twenty dollars, many having as much as 
one hundred. 

“ Now for the champagne! Rest is sweet after labour !”’ 

“ And what is your labour, may I ask ?” 

* Receiving money orders. A young German, whom I have engaged, 
manages the paper.”’ 

“ Solve the riddle, my boy.” 

“ With the greatest pleasure. Did you not see my announcement in 
the Memphis Advertiser, describing myself as a young man possessed of 
ten thousand dollars ?” 

** Oh, don’t talk nonsense! That is a stale trick, only fit to fill up the 
paper. You have not got ten thousand cents, and, I believe, never had 
half the amount.” 

“My dear boy,” said Tom, “there is no absurdity that I could not, 
make a number of credulous folk believe in. Do you remember my 
enclosing my photograph in a number of the Advertiser ?” 

“Certainly I do; but you do not mean to say that you extended the 
favour to every subscriber?” 

«Oh, the outlay was not so great, as the Advertiser appears only in 
two hundred and fifty copies to one edition, with a sale of one bundred 
and fifty. I made a contraet with the photographer for five hundred 
duplicates, which I distributed judiciously, amd the result was sur-: 

sing.” 

“ The lady public was fascinated ?” 

“You cannot deny that I am a handsome fellow.” 
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“That would be depriving you of all you possess,” laughed Chalker. 
“ You have a tolerable figure.” 

“ Well, that had its influence. At first, I must tell you, I expected 
nothing from the whole affair, and simply imagined that half a dozen 
would perhaps be attracted, and that I should gain a little ready money 
to take me on a trip for the benefit of my health to Mexico, California, 
or some other attractive and distant country; but it has turned out v 
difierently. The first week I fixed the price at fifteen dollars, and there 
was not a single share applied for; then the happy thought occurred to 
me to insert a notice that I could give out no shares under twenty dollars, 
as the applicants had been so numerous. Since then I have prospered. 
The same afternoon I received twenty-one letters from this town, each 
enclosing twenty dollars, and all anonymous. I had declared that I 
wanted by this means to collect a sum of ten thousand dollars, with only 
one object, which was to marry the fortunate possessor of the prize ticket, 
so that the lady purchaser would obtain not only ten thousand dollars, 
but also a devoted husband. A friend in New York took care that I 
should appear in an excellent engraving in the illustrated papers, and 
although I gained only fifty shareholders in that city, the effect was 
astounding when they were circulated in the neighbourhood. Letter 
after letter came from up the country, from Nashville, from Little Rock, 
and Mississippi town.” 

“ And you expect me to believe this?” 

“ Expect you to believe it! Look here, man,” cried Scissors, jump- 
ing up and pulling out a drawer, which contained nothing but the 
envelopes of money orders. ‘ Here you have a proof, if the presence of 
champagne did not convince you that I must have other resources than 
I had a short time ago, when I could not afford a glass of brandy.” 

Chalker examined the notes, and when he saw that there was no longer 
room to doubt, he exclaimed : 

«Ts it possible that there are so many fools in the world !” 

“ Excuse me,” laughed Scissors, ‘* you cannot say that these ladies, 
who sometimes write ungrammatically, have bad taste. For, besides the 
handsome man, there are the ten thousand dollars.” 

“ When does the lottery take place ?” 

“ After twice postponing it, I cannot delay longer. To-day’s number 
fixes the time for the 1st of December, just a week hence. This you must 
spend with me, for I want your assistance.” 
me ih you are really and positively about to raffle yourself away, 

‘om 

“ Not a doubt about it.” 

“ Have you considered what will become of you if you win an old 
a and you are morally bound to tie the knot of matrimony with 

er?” 

“Hem!” said Tom, grinning. “ I have considered all that, and at such 
times the ten thousand dollars waver in the balance. But where the 
happiness of two persons—I mean myself and my future wife—is at 
stake, I think a little assistance would be no crime, and that assistance I 
want you to give.” 

** You imtend to cheat.” 

“ The expression is harsh. I intend to play the winning number into 
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the hands of a certain young lady, to whom chance might give it 
after all.” 

“ You call this a lottery !” 

‘“*What’s ina name? While I control destiny a little, I am perhaps 
preserving two human beings—myself and some disagreeable old lady— 
from misery and repentance.” 

** And how do you contrive it?” 

“The black boy whom you saw, Scipio, is a thoroughly 
up to every trick. He is to represent an orphan, while I sit at the 
farthest corner of the room reading out the numbers as they turn up. 
Sip’s attention is aroused by a sign, and the next number, 325, will re- 
ceive Tom Scissors, the lucky card being all the time concealed in his 
sleeve.” 

“ Who is No. 325 ?” 

“A lovely being !—an angel who procured her share from me herself, 
and looked so amiable—oh! so amiable, as she handed me the money.” 

* And you took it from her?” 

“ My friend, good nature ceases when money matters begin. I took 
it in order to return it a hundred-fold.” . 

Chalker smoked on, quaffed champagne, and shook his head. 

“ The lottery cannot take place privately, with merely an announce- 
ment of the number in the paper.” 

“I do not think of such a thing. If you had read the paragraph, you 
would know that it is to be held in Sawyer’s Hotel opposite, and that all 
persons interested in it are invited to attend. The greater number present 
the better, as the result will be more quickly known.” 

“ Well, let us hope it may turn out well; but it is a confounded piece 
of humbug.” 

“Not for me. I shall gain ten thousand dollars, and a wife to 
share it with me.” 

“ Does your intended live in the town ?” 

‘She comes from the country, and is on a visit to her aunt; but I have 
been afraid to make inquiries. Indeed, I once met her in the street with 
her aunt, and without bowing ; she knew me, however, for I saw 


her blush to the tips of her ears. I tell you she is an adorable girl, 
Chalker !” 


“ Ts she still here ?” 
“T have not seen her for a fortnight, and only know her residence by 


sight—close to the bank, in the new brick house, She must be 
wealthy.” 


“ Perhaps a poor relation.” 

“ Well, it does not matter. We should have together a sum of money 
sufficient to start with in America, and for the last four months my name 
has been on every tongue in Memphis, and, do what I like, I must 
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** You have the ten thousand dollars in your ion?” 
“ Yes ; after paying off my debts, I shall have nearly eleven thou- 


“ All right, then!” cried Chalker, who, as a real Yankee, saw nothing 


very wrong in such a deception. The thing was decidedly sharp ; the 
only requisite in America. 


| 
| 
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As the day approached, the landlord of the hotel in which the lots were 
to be drawn made the necessary preparations to give the place a fes- 
tive appearance. The house was decorated from top to bottom with 
green boughs, while the room was tastefully laid out, Scissors himself 
arranging a screen of leaves and tropical plants before the urn of fate, 
behind which the little negro was already half concealed. Half-past one 
o’clock was the appointed time; so, when everything was in order, 
Scissors and Chalker went down into Memphis, om the bluff, to dine ; 
in the upper town they were liable to impertinent comments. 

“TI have been going to ask you for several days,” said Chalker, 
“have you seen your Dulcinea ?” 

“ This very morning,” said Scissors, “as I was carrying a couple of 
flower-pots into the hotel, she turned the corner of the street. She is 
the prettiest little girl in Tennessee, and if she had not been fond of me, 
without my knowing it, she never would have taken a share ; for if there 
is one in the town who need not give herself away, it is she.”’ 

“ What’s her name?” 

“Mary Brown. I heard lately that there was a Miss Mary Brown 
visiting at the house where she lives, and she herself told me in her 
light silvery voice that her name was Mary, and then said that I might 
put a cross beside it to identify it.” 

“T am really curious to see her.” 

“ Your wish will be gratified,” smiled Scissors. ‘ Mary will not be 
absent, of that you may be certain, or else my knowledge of human nature 
is not worth a dollar.” 

When the two young men again entered the hotel, they found a con- 
siderable crowd assembled, and, marvellous to relate, composed principally 
of ladies belonging to the period called a certain age. Scissors had taken 
the precaution to check curiosity by placing a clerk at the door, who re- 
fused admittance to every one who could not produce a ticket or lot 

rinted on pink paper, in proof of a personal interest. The ladies com- 
ted the regulation obstinately, declaring that a friend or relation had 
taken a share in fun, and that they had been sent to take back news of 
the winner. When, however, they found the clerk inexorable, they 
brought out the concealed tickets, though with many expressions of 
annoyance at this indelicate importunity. As Scissors saw the room fill, 
he felt his heart beat feverishly, for Mary had not yet arrived. A few 
youthful faces were present, but the majority were of so mature an a. 
that he would have had many misgivings, had not Scipio been the boy his 
master knew him to be. But a mistake could hardly be ee in 
that quarter. Suddenly the door opened, and the most lovely being 
Chalker had ever beheld walked in, followed by an elderly lady. She 
could scarcely be nineteen years of age, and possessed, Vesides every 
youthful grace, a pair of eyes that resembled black diamonds. And what 
glorious hair! oe what a complexion! He looked involuntarily at Tom 


Scissors, and now knew his conjecture to be right, for the latter had 
turned scarlet. 

It would not do to begin simply by drawing the lots; it would have 
been too prosaic, and would have had a bad effect upon those present; 
therefore Scissors had no alternative but to make them a speech, which he 
did with more embarrassment than he had ever felt in his life. 
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“ Ladies,” he said, “‘ we meet to-day under most peculiar cireumstances, 
and if I should before have shed my blood cheerfully to uphold an argu- 
ment that the American ladies were the most amiable, magnanimous, and 
sympathetic beings in creation, to-day my conviction is most essentially 
strengthened, and I can truthfully say that I am happy, most happy, to 
stand amidst this select circle. . . .” Here he stopped, for his eye fel on 
Mary, and he tried in vain to catch the thread of his discourse. But a 
newspaper proprietor has occasionally to stand stronger fires than these, 
and he at once added, “ Forgive me, ladies; my feelings overpower 
me.” 

“ A perfect model of a man,” said an elderly lady to her neighbour ; 
“he deserves to be happy.” 

“T trust no misfortune may happen to him,” answered the other; 
implying, ‘I trust he will not get you for a wife.” 

“TI trust not,”’ the first speaker assented. But further conversation 
was cut short by Scissors, who, after passing a handkerchief across his 
handsome brow, continued : 

“See, dear ladies! In this tray lie the different numbers folded 
together. I shall ask one of you to shuffle them together, so as to 
avoid the slightest suspicion of my seeking a certain lot. There, in the 
opposite corner, stands a poor black orphan boy, who cannot even read. 
He will slowly take out the papers, one after another, and this gentleman, 
a friend of mine, Mr. Chalker—pardon me, I should have imtroduced 
you to him before—Sip, the negro, will draw out a paper and hand it 
to Mr. Chalker, who will not unfold it until I have announced a cor- 
responding number. He will then spread it out under the supervision 
of two ladies from among you, and find out whether it is blank, or 
whether it contains my name. ‘The possessor of the number answered 
by my name is to make me the happiest of mortals. Do you think, 
ladies, that such conditions are fair, and that we have let chance do her 
work alone ?” 

“ Everything is fair!” “ Everything is right!” “That is just how 
it ought to be!’ was heard on every side. And Scissors, afraid of a dis- 
cussion, went on quickly. 

“Then Sip, my boy, take your seat, and if you do your task well you 
shall have a handsome reward, and a holiday to-morrow! But, ladies, I 
must entreat another moment’s patience. The event is too sacred to enter 
upon it with profane thoughts.” 

With this, he struck a small bell, and almost instantaneously a band 
in ‘an adjoining room began a slow and solemn air, while several ladies 
folded their hands as if they were in church, and no one dared interrupt 
the soft tones even by a whisper. When the music ceased, Scissors 
desired the lady nearest to him to shuffle the numbers together. “I 
cannot place my destiny in more lovely hands,” he said. 

The lady, somewhat advanced in the scores, coloured up, but instantly 
complied with the request. 

The ladies were, without exception, in plain morning costume-; but 
Scissors was in great state. He wore a faultless black coat, white 
waistcoat and necktie, white kid gloves, and a pin with a Bohemian stone. 
He had two large rings on his fingers, and in the button-hole of his 
breast he had a rosebud. } 


{ 
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“ Now, Sip, begin. Mr. Chalker, I will inspect the papers 
closely, in that no painful place.” 
Scipio took out a paper, and passed it to Mr. Chalker, who held it 
80 that every person in the room could see it. Mr. Scissors now se'zed 
a number, and, unfolding it, held it above his head with the points of bis 
rs, and read No. 17. 
“ Blank,” said Mr. Chalker, as he opened his sheet, and showed it to 
the two ladies beside him. It was, in fact, nothing more than a piece 


of paper. 

Satta, Sip had taken another paper out of the urn, and pre- 
sented it. Scissors read No. 37. 

Nothing again. 

Nos. 140, 642, 250, 315, 530, 297, and many others, were passed in 
this monotonous manner, and the ladies, though scrupulously attentive 
at first to this manipulation, began in half or three-quarters of an hour 
to grow weary. 

This was what Scissors was waiting for, and preserving, in spite of the 
throbbing of his heart, the quiet moderate tone of voice he had used 
throughout, he said : 

“ Sip, don’t go to sleep.” 

“ No, massa.” 

This was the signal agreed upon. The boy took another paper out of 
the urn, and Scissors unfolded a ticket and read No. 325. This he 
handed to his neighbour, and Chalker cried out in ecstasy: “The lucky 
number, ladies! Upon this paper is inscribed Mr. Scissors’s name. 
Convince yourselves with your own eyes.” 

The ladies tore the ticket from his hand; but the attention of the 
assembly was immediately turned to another corner of the room, where 
some one had uttered a feeble ery, and, to all appearance, had fainted. 
A glass of water was earnestly demanded. 

“Water, Sip—water, quick!” cried Scissors, in great agitation. 

“She has got the number!” said the ladies. They knew perfectly 
well that they would have acted in this manner under the circumstances. 
When Sip came back, Scissors hastened towards the inanimate being; 
for was it not his duty to break through the knot of ladies, since 
they were all aware who was the lucky one? So he called out, in 
tremulous accents : 

“ Who is it? Oh, pray allow me to go to her assistance! My dear, 
dear young lady !”” 

His protestations were cut short. There, seated upright before him, 
and holding out her hand for the glass, was Mary ! 

“Oh, thank you!” she said, kindly. “My aunt will soon recover ; 
she is returning to consciousness.” 

“* My aunt will soon recover!’ Had some mocking spirit played him 
a malicious trick, or—one hope remained—had the aunt fainted on 
account of her niece’s good fortune ? 

“ My—dear—young lady!” he stammered. “I do not know—dare 
I hope, to have the unexpected happiness of your—lI can scarcely express 
it—that indeed 

“Yes,” said the young lady, while a sly laugh lurked round her 
mouth, “ my aunt was so fortunate as to have the No. 325.” 
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Scissors felt his knees tottering under him. “ Your aunt ?” he groaned. 
“She was never married,” replied the niece; but Scissors felt his 
head burn, and his chest contract spasmodically, and, muttering some 
excuse, he made his way through the ladies and seized Chalker by the 
arm. 
“Tt is the aunt ?” he whispered, as they left the room; and Chalker, 
not being compelled to marry the aunt, burst into a loud guffaw. 

“Are you not ashamed,” said Tom, angrily, “to rejoice in your 
friend’s defeat? I shall put a bullet through my head.” 

“ You will do no such thing. Do you know if everything is in order? 
= may have exchanged or lost the ticket, and thus have made it 
illegal.” 

Scissors saw the force of his friend’s advice, and knowing that Mary 
must have had a ticket, or she would not have been allowed to enter, and 
that he had sold her No. 325, he accepted Chalker’s offer of making the 
investigation for him, as an unprejudiced mediator. 

The fainting lady had recovered ; and when Chalker asked if one of 
the ladies present was in possession of the ticket, they all screamed in 
concert, “* Miss Cross has it! Show it, Miss Cross !” 

“ Oh, excuse me !” said the lady, “ the surprise was so great! I feel 
so nervous, so perplexed by the affair.” 

Chalker scrutinised the speaker closely, and he could not in this case 
envy his friend. She possessed a tall, gaunt frame, and, when speaking, 
held her lips compressed over very bad teeth; her cheeks were hollow, 
- chin formed a long point, and one eye was continually ogling the 
other. 

There was still one hope, the last straw of the drowning man. 

° y= Scissors, may I ask you to refer to your list, and contrast the 
names?” 
aoe thrust his hand into his pocket as if his life depended on his 

te. 

“No. 325, Miss Mary. I think,” he said, turning to the young lady 
who was standing near, “ that it was this young lady who was so good as 
to purchase the share from me?” 

* Yes,” said the girl, blushing ; “but Miss Cross is named Mary, and 
the X beyond signifies her other name. I did procure the ticket myself, 
and fancy everything is right.” 

“Here is the ticket,” said Miss Cross, who had now collected herself, 
“and I think it will prove my incontestable privilege,” she added, with a 
soft reproachful glance at Scissors. 

“ And what number had you yourself, my dear young lady ?” said 
Chalker. 

“ A lady friend, who possessed two, lent me one, which was, strangely 
enough, the first raffled, No. 17; besides, I could not offer myself as a 
candidate for this great honour”—and a smile spread over her sunny face 
—‘as I have been engaged to Mr. Owens for the last three months, and 
am to be married next week.” 

“ Death !” ned Scissors. 

But the ladies were beginning to whisper among themselves, and he 
must not let them imagine that he had arbitrarily placed his fortune upon 
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- 325, and had lost; no, he must put as good a face as he could on 
matter. 

* Ladies,” he said, “ the prize has fallen, after a most straightforward 
lottery, upon No. 325, and the rightful possessor of that number has 
been ascertained to be Miss Cross. Modesty forbids me wishingyher joy 
before so numerous an assembly, and I will ask that lady to allow me to 
call upon her to-morrow morning, to complete all business arrange- 


ments. 
“T should have great pleasure in completing the transaction to-day,” 
said Miss Mary Cross. 

“My dear lady,” said Scissors, “I would comply, but we have just 
been witnesses of your great nervous susceptibility. I have, besides, 
many papers to arrange, which I must do to-night. To-morrow, then, 
we will arrange everything—without any difficulty on either side.” 

The lady assented; for, although her nerves were not particularly 
weak, yet she must not show improper haste, and place herself within 
reach of the scandalous tongues of her friends. Of course the assembly 
broke up after the departure of the fiancée, and Scissors, after making a 
respectful bow to the ladies, hooked his arm to Chalker’s, and went 
quickly down the stairs, hoping to escape unnoticed. 

But a spy had been in the room in the person of the housemaid, who 
had propitiated the clerk by a glass of hot brandy-and-water. All the 
towa koew Miss Mary Cross, and that there was not a more ill-assorted 
pair than that lady and Scissors. 

The people waiting for Scissors knew that he would not come out if 
he saw them ready to receive him, so the hall was cleared of all but the 
waiter, who was to strike a gong when he reached the lowest step. 

Accordingly, when the gong Event through the house, Scissors found 
himself surrounded by a jeering, shouting crowd, and he had to endure 
their wit, both good and bad. There was no way of escape, so he was 
obliged to go with the stream, who bore him into the bar, where he 
gave an order that everything asked for was to be at his expense. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” he said, raising up his glass, “ was there ever a wife 
and ten thousand dollars more easily gained? I confess never to have 
done a cleverer trick. So, long life to my bride, Miss Cross !” 

“‘ Hear, hear!” cried those around him. 

“Let me finish, gentlemen. In a fortnight from this day the 
wedding will take place, and, four months hence, I invite you all to come 
here and pass judgment upon me.” 

“ And you will treat us? 

“ Of course. Of course.” 

** Hurrah for Scissors !” 

“Until then I beg you to excuse me, Whatever brandy is. taken 
is at my expense.” 

“He is right. Leave him alone. We will come back in four 
months.” 

When Scissors reached the street, he whispered to Chalker : 

“T am in a dreadful fix, but not so bad as those thick-headed fellows 
think, I will show them that I am worthy of my name, for it would be 

a bad pair of scissors that could not cut its way out of such a scrape. 
I shall decamp.” 
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“‘T thought as much when I heard you come down so splendidly just 


now. But where will you go?” 

“Oh, that is soon settl I shall go by the next boat, and hide in 
the forests or in another state. I would rather be eaten alive by mos- 
quitoes have such a wife.” 

“ And the ten thousand dollars ?” ' 

“T shall take them with me. I am injuring my bride already, by 
robbing her of one half of the prize, myself, and I would rather be called 
+ — than a donkey, which I should be, were I to leave the capital 

ind.” 

Tom Scissors had not exaggerated when he said that he knew how to 
get out of a bargain that had become unpalatable to him. Chalker saw 
only what was natural in his actions, and would, in an emergency, have 
acted in the same manner himself, so his conscience did not interfere 
with his exertions in his friend’s behalf. At about eight o’clock at night, 
Scissors found himself on the lower wharf, under the shade of the Blu 
waiting for the bell that would give notice of the departure of a steamer. 
He could already hear the — of the engine, and he knew that the 
ropes that attached her to the side were being drawn in, so he bounded 
across the wharf, sprang upon the gangway of the steamer, and in a 
—— was lost among the passengers—but not so cleverly as he ima-- 
gin 
| Two persons were behind him. “There he is!” cried one of them. 
J “Jump, Mr. Owens.” 

i And, without a moment’s reflection, they both clambered on board. 

Hi The one addressed as Mr. Owens went with all speed in search of the 

captain. 

ai “ Are you the captain ?” 

“T rayther think so,” said the officer. 
| 


| “ Then stop your ship at the upper wharf. A criminal has just con- 
i cealed himself on board this vessel. I am the public attorney, and have 
i a policeman below in readiness.” 
q Scissors was soon discovered concealed beneath a cover, and was again 
! forced to return to land amid the jeers of the crew. 
i “* What do you want with me, Mr. Owens? You have no cause for 
imprisonment against me.” 
) “No one but yourself has thought of a prison yet; and I shall, as 
you may imagine, take care to keep the affair as private as possible.” 

“ Then you had no authority to arrest me officially ?” 
i) *« You ought to be grateful to me for what I have done. We are now 
on our way to visit Miss Cross.” 

“ Now ?—this evening ?” cried the dismayed Scissors. 

“Time presses. I have sent a little boy to announce our arrival. 
And now I should like to know if you have the entire dowry with 

?” 

a was silent ; his usual loquacity had deserted him; and soon 
they were on the top of the hill opposite the house of Miss Cross. Not- 
withstanding their avant-courier, Miss Cross was some little time before 
she had completed the toilette she deemed suitable, and could appear 
before them. 
“ My dear Miss Cross,” began Mr. Owens, “I need not remind you 
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of our conversation; and I am happy to be able to state that Mr. 
Scissors has agreed with pleasure,tor, at least, with great readiness, to 
our proposition.” Scissors started, but Mr. Owens continued: ‘ That 
you, Miss Cross, should have taken a share as a joke no one can conceive; 
other ladies may have done so, but at your age such levity is impossible, 
and marriage with so young a man could only entail grief and disap- 
pointment. herself would feel unhappy to see it.” 

“But I hope that I am not responsible to a young thing like Mary.” 

“ Certainly not,” Owens hastened to add; ‘but you have often assured 
me that it was for the sake of the money you did it.” 

“ Yes, that is true,” answered Miss Cross. 

“ Well, do you see, he has come voluntarily forward to offer you the 
whole fortune, with the exception of two thousand dollars, which he 
reserves as the price of his resignation.” 

“ But, Mr. Owens,” cried Scissors, who now perceived that he should 
be allowed to get away free if he would be content with part of the 
capital. “The sum amounts to tea thousand dollars, and I spoke of one- 
half.” 

“I beg your pardon, my dear sir; in the case of a marriage, it would 
be strictly settled upon the wife, and you would have the command of 
the interest only.” 

“Then I shall have eight thousand dollars,” put in Miss Cross. 

“ Five,” my respected lady,” cried Scissors, drops of anxiety standing 

his forehead. 

‘You will be in possession of eight thousand dollars. You, sir, have 
now an opportunity of taking the two thousand dollars, a good capital 
for an enterprising man, or of performing your promise to Miss Cross.” 
Scissors cast a glance at Miss Cross; lamplight was not favourable to her 
complexion. “ And every obligation will then be discharged ?” 

“Every one ; we shall be sorry to see you leave Memphis, but in our 
country we must make up our minds to lose our acquaintance as soon as 
made. Can you complete the transaction at once ?” 

Scissors sighed; but he could not marry the lady, and become the 
laughing-stock of Memphis, so he drew out his well-filled purse and 
counted out the sum required. As he turned round to leave, he saw a 
curtain before a side door move, as if agitated by some one behind. He 
felt a sharp pang: it was Mary ; she had heard everything, and he rushed 
out full of rage and hatred of the whole sex. 

Chalker, who was making himself quite at home in the office, even 
packing up a few books to take with him, was more surprised than 
pleased to see his friend. 

“ Scissors, where do you come from ?” 

“From the press,” said Scissors, gloomily. 

“ Have you been found out ?” 

“No,” said Scissors, “I could not stifle my conscience, so I went 
to give the money to Miss Cross, and now I need not leave Memphis like 
a thief.” 

“* And are you going to remain here ?” 

“No; I will accept your offer, and go to Vicksburg.” 
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A TALE OF CRIME. 


Tue following history of events is said to have been narrated by 
Vidocg, the celebrated ‘‘ chef de la police de stireté”’ under Louis Philippe. 
The name of the principal personage has alone been changed, out of Te- 
spect for his family, cruelly struck both in its honour and fortune by the 
sad incidents that befel it : 


I.—Turor Pupit. 

The antecedents of Pierre Figasse, alias the Rabouin, were significa- 
tive. The son of a respectable tradesman of Marseilles, he squandered his 
patrimony in gambling, and this led him to criminal acts—first to 
swindling, then he took to forgery; and being of a very ardent and enter- 
prising spirit, he at last attempted to shield these evil deeds by an assassi- 
nation—a combination of crimes which led him to Brest, whence, how- 
ever, he managed to make his escape. 

On his flight, he fell in by chance with a young man who was goin 
to the Duke of Candas as tutor to his son. To establish an intimacy wi 
him, kill him, become possessed of his papers, and to present himself at 
the ducal chateau under the name of the expected tutor, was with Figasse ~ 
the affair of a week. He also adopted the name of the murdered man— 
M. Locinet. The social position he thus acquired served his purposes 
admirably, for it was not at a duke’s house that curious persons would 
seek for a runaway convict. He was sufficiently well informed also to be 
able to play his part with success; but, unfortunately, with elements of 


profitable instruction, he also imparted to his pupil a knowledge of the 


world, which was not by any means conducive to his welfare. 

The duke belonged to the old school “la vieille roche,” and he was ex- 
ceedingly proud of his name and tenacious of his reputation. All he 
sought for was to establish his son in the world by an alliance worthy of 
him; and when the old intendant intimated that the education which the 
young man was receiving was not quite the thing, he at once ordered the 
tutor to be dismissed. Figasse, who up to that time had lived in clover, 

icipating in all his pupil’s pleasures, and in some cases administering 
to them, had felt no inclination for more eyil practices; but when he re- 
ceived notice of dismissal, he at once conceived the project of obtaining 
ion of the old duke’s economies, of making his pupil his accom- 
plice, and of going with him in search of adventures. The young 
marquis had been so well instructed that he was — at the idea ; 
he would be free, and could do just as he liked. e all know what 
happens to young spendthrifts under such circumstances. Being at 
Bordeaux with his tutor, Hector de Candas fell in love with an actress, 
known as La Juanita, who easily consented to lend her aid in spendin 
the hundred thousand francs carried away from the chateau. But this did 
not suit the views of Figasse ; so, getting possession of as much of the 
treasure as he could lay his hands upon, he bolted to the Rhine, in order 
to enjoy his favourite pastime of gambling. 

Hector de Candas, thus abandoned a robbed, devoted himself solely 
to his passion for La Juanita, whom he married, to the utter consterna- 
tion and horror of his parent, supporting himself and her by the assistance 
of one of those sons of Abraham who have always so ull sympathy for 
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the embarrassments of sons of good families. But the usurer, finding out 
that the father had cast off and disinherited his son, refused to renew his 
bills; and Hector, although more lucky in play than in love, and who 
hence obtained the surname of “ Le Changard” from his success at the 
gambling-table, was unable to supply the whims of his beautiful and 
capricious wife, who in consequence took herself off with a wealthy 
stranger; nor was Hector, who was devotedly attached to her, able to 
find out whither she had taken refuge. 


II.—A Ducat Successton. 

In the mean time, Figasse had lost the old duke’s moneys at rouge-et- 
noir. Being once more penniless, he returned to Paris, where his dis- 
regard for the rights of property soon brought about his reintegration as 
a convict—this time for his life. When, on quitting Bicétre for Brest, 
he was about to be chained to another convict, he started back in sur- 
prise, ejaculating, “‘ What! he here, too!” He, in fact, took his fellow- 
convict for. Hector de Candas, so close was the resemblance he bore to 
his former pupil; but it was not the marquis. It was a young man— 
Jacques Piednoir by name—who had been brought up in a seminary, and 
then articled to an attorney, but whose bad instincts involving him in 
debauchery, petty thefts, forgery, and finally robbery on a large scale, he 
had arrived at the usual climax of such a career—condemnation to the 
galéres. An understanding was soon established between the two rogues, 
and before they reached Brest they had discussed and matured a plan 
for evasion. Put to work in the convict-yard, they were chained for 
greater safety to two other convicts—Loupart and Le Hableur by name 
—and they initiated these in the project which they had conceived. 
Figasse made money by lending at a hundred per cent. to other convicts ; 
with this money he purchased a watch, out of which he took the spring 
and converted it into a file; he also bought four wigs, essential to cover 
the convict’s crop, and at the time of his evasion he had eight hundred 
francs in gold, each piece secreted in a hollow penny. It was in vain 
that the great gun booming across the country announced to the peasantry 
that an evasion had taken place, the convicts made good their escape, 
separating so as not to attract attention; and having procured suitable 
costumes, Piednoir presented himself as Stephen de Dion at Homburg, 
while Figasse went to try his lutk at Baden. 

He was eased there of his ready money in a few moments, but his good 
or bad fate would have it that he stumbled upon his former pupil— 
Hector de Candas—in search of his Juanita. The meeting was attended 
at first with many recriminations, but Figasse was not of a sensitive 
nature ; he put up with these, and soon learnt from Hector that his father 
had closed his doors upon him and disinherited him. Figasse at once 
conceived an infernal project. Piednoir was the very picture of Hector ; 
the latter must be made away with, and the two, tutor and pupil—but 
another pupil—would manage the duke. With this object in view, he 
enticed Hector to Homburg, where, in the mean time, Stephen de Dion 
had taken up with La Juanita, who was quite captivated with his un- 
scrupulous intelligence. Hector first met the py at the Casino, and 
such was the youth’s infatuation that he claimed his reprobate wife; but 
Juanita preferred Stephen, whose proceedings were more in sympathy 
with her own ; and Hector, in a moment of exasperation, prt @ wax- 
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light, set fire to her dress, and then made his escape amidst the confusion 
created by the conflagration. Figasse and Piednoir alone did not lose 
sight of him ; they followed him up, assassinated him, and returned to 
Paris in possession of his family papers and a good supply of ready cash. 
The old duke had died broken-hearted. Figasse, faithful to his plan, 
conducted Piednoir to the family mansion, and the old intendant— 
Didier—deceived by the likeness and by the representations of the tutor, 
admitted the convict as the representative of the ducal house. A son, 
however, had been born of the connexion of Hector with Juanita, which, 
abandoned to strangers, had been secretly brought up by the good old 
steward, and Piednoir found himself under the necessity of simulating a 
paternity, which had not come into the programme of the two swindlers. 
This, however, was a trifle to two such experienced hands. It is true the 
new duke did not take to the son, and the son entertained an unconquer- 
able antipathy to his supposed father ; but the doors of the chateau were 
thrown open, there were riding, driving, shooting, and feasting, and little 
antipathies were drowned in the pleasures of a ducal existence. 


II].—Estaminet or THE Nor. 
Piednoir had been attracted when at Homburg by the person of the 
oung widow of a general, and had paid her so much attention, that 
Tosa, in her jealousy, had threatened to do her mischief. His own 
master now, and master of a chateau and of an hétel in Paris, to find her 
out, to offer his hand, and to marry her, were the affair of only a few 
weeks. The duchess brought a handsome fortune with her, and she de- 
voted a portion of it to charitable purposes; the duke, on his side, gave 
splendid suppers at the Hotel Candas, and was especially prodigal to 
pretty actresses, whilst the terrible Fi devoted all his time to 
mbling; and, together, the resources of the domain went so fast, that 
the y were soon obliged to have recourse to loans. The old Israelite who 
supplied the young Marquis of Candas was sought out, and he was 
induced to advance moneys to the duke, Figasse slipping, at the same 
time, a bill for a hundred thousand francs on his own account among the 
other acceptances. Pierre Figasse had left the Jew’s elated at his success, 
and was stepping from the ducal carriage into the Hotel Candas, when 
two men of sinister aspect accosted him under the name of Le Rabouin. 
It was Loupart and the Hableur, who had the same morning recognised 
Piednoir, and had written to him to insist on his meeting them that very 
evening at the Soleil Noi, kept by “ La Mére des Fanandels,”’ or the 
Mother of Thieves. The letter had fallen by chance into the hands of 
Henri de Candas, who at once suspected something wrong. Figasse and 
Piednoir held a consultation as to what was to be done under the circum- 
stances, and they came to the decision that their convict comrades must 
be got rid of by fair means or by foul. So they went together to the 
rendezvous armed to the teeth. 

“La Mére des Fanandels,” otherwise known as the Ogress, was no 
other than the once beautiful Juanita. Her face horribly disfigured by 
burns, the brilliant diva of the Casino of Homburg had come to Paris to 
hide herself, and had taken the estaminet of the Soleil Noir, from which 
she never went forth, her mutilated face being only known to the de+ 

ved frequenters of the place. She was assisted in her “commerce” 

Poil aux Pattes, who found it worth his while to keep up that 


q 
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semblance of gallantry towards the Ogress without which life would have 

been intolerable to her, as also by two female bull-dogs called Liline and 

Suzon. The Ogress consumed a bottle of absinthe every day, and Poil 

aux Pattes sometimes more, sometimes less. His supply was more 

vicarious. A compliment to the Ogress, although it cost him a shudder, 
was generally equivalent to a “petit verre.” 

One day this estimable admirer of the Ogress ventured to remark that 

ple of suspicious appearance were hovering about the estaminet; he 
froped they were not spies. 

“The Seine is not far off,’ La Juanita responded ; “and those who 
come in here do not get out easily.” 

The conversation was interrupted by the entrance of a man of mild, 
alluring manners. It was the old usurer, who came to consult “‘ Madame” 
upon the subject of a valuable collection of diamonds, the whereabouts of 
which had come to his knowledge, and to remove which would require 
the assistance of a couple of accomplished burglars. Madame promised 
to consider the matter over, and consult with her habitués ; upon which 
Monsieur Jacobus withdrew with as much ceremony as if he had been 
retiring from the presence of the “patrone” of the Maison d’Or. No 
sooner had the usurer gone, than a young man came in and asked to 

to Loupart and to the Hableur. He was shown into an adjoining 
room, and the two rogues were sent for from a neighbouring wine-shop. 

When they were introduced to the young man, they thought he must 

have been sent by Piednoir, and they asked him if he had brought the 

ten thousand francs demanded. 

“You shall have them,” was the reply, — will give me the key 
to a mystery which I am determined to unravel.” 

The rogues were taken aback at the tone assumed by the young man, 
and began to consider whether it would not be necessary to put him out 
of the way. Henri de Candas, for it was he, saw his danger. 

a not belong to the police,” he hastened to say. “Here is my 
Poil aux Pattes, who had come in with the Ogress to see what was 
ing on, took the card, and great was the surprise of La Juanita when 
read aloud, “ The Marquis of Candas.” 

“ Marquis of Candas,” repeated La Juanita, with a voice hoarse with 
emotion. And she stared at the young man. 

“ People of quality don’t come to our house with good intentions,” ob- 
served Poil aux Pattes. ‘TI will soon put him out of the way.” 

“ Miserable !” interpolated Juanita, in a hoarse whisper. “It is my 
son!” And, dragging Henri into her own room, she questioned him 
regarding his father. 

“Do you know him ?”’ inquired Henri. 

* Alas! only too well. But where is he?” 

“In Paris, madame.” 

“Ah! Candas is in Paris! And ’ sea brings you into this 
den? Tell me; you have nothing to fear.” 


. He has an ena with the two men I was just now 
ing to. If you will manage that I can overhear what they have to 
say, I will you liberally.” 
~La Juanita was only too happy to accede to the young man’s wishes, 


“ Well, if : to come to M. 
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and arrangements were made by which both should hear what was going 
forward. She had had one surprise that day, and she was destined to 
have another, when, on the arrival of the two visitors, she at once recog- 
nised from her hiding-place the ex-tutor of her husband in the one, and 
her ex-lover, Stephen de Dion, of Homburg, in the other. Henri, on 
his side, blushed with indignation at seeing his supposed father and M. 
Locinet so perfectly at home among rogues. The interview was inter- 
rupted by some acolytes bringing in a lady in a fainting condition, and 
whom they were robbing of her rings, earrings, watch, and the contents 
of her pockets. Piednoir and Figasse were horror-struck at what was 


going on, for they at once recognised the Duchess of Candas. La 


uanita, on her side, also recognised the general’s wife, who had been her 
rival at Homburg. The duchess, gradually recovering herself, explained 
that she had gone on a charitable mission close by, and had been inter- 
cepted between the house and her carriage by bandits. Piednoir and 
Figasse interfering in her behalf only exasperated the suspicions of the 
rogues, who resolved upon removing all traces of the robbery by putting 
the lady to death. Henri would have rushed to her rescue, but La 
Juanita restrained him. Piednoir and Fi had, in the mean time, 
grappled with Loupart and the Hableur, who drew their knives, but two 
pistols fired simultaneously laid them low upon the tiled flooring. Poil © 
aux Pattes and the other bandits were threatened with the same fate if 
they did not make themselves scarce, and, seeing how well armed their 
antagonists were, they judged that discretion in such a case would be the 
better part of valour. The sound of fire-arms had, however, alarmed the 
neighbourhood, and Piednoir and Figasse, having accomplished the object 
they had in view, hastened ‘o transport the terrified duchess to her car- 


Fae Juanita guessed at the state of matters, amidst the tumult, with the 
unerring instinct of a woman that has been wronged. Stephen, she felt 
certain, had assassinated her husband, in order to usurp his name and 
fortune. She communicated her impressions to Henri, who had lo 
entertained the conviction that there was a mystery in the matter, = 
who only sought for proofs. La Juanita promised that sooner or later 
the enigma should be solved, but he must preserve a strict silence. The 
eo man promised to do so, if she would only come and see him at the 
dtel Candas. She engaged todoso. Half an hour afterwards Loupart 


and Le Hableur were stowed away in two old empty wine-casks, and 
rolled to the bottom of the Seine. 


IV.—Tae Veitep Lapy. 


When Henri de Candas related the events of the evening to the aged 
steward, the good old man only saw in them a series of fortunate coinci- 
dences, whilst the duchess was quite satisfied with her husband’s explana- 
tion, that he and his friend Locinet had gone from motives of curiosity to 
visit the low places of the Cité, disguised as mariners. At all events, it 
was not desirable that a scene as fatal as it had been compromising to 
all parties should be bruited abroad, so a strict silence was observed upon 
the subject. During their residence at the Hétel Candas a close and 
friendly intimacy had been kept up with the family of Villa~Renald, who 
tly related de Candas. Mademoiselle de Villa- 
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Renald joined to the advantages of a good family and fortune a most ~ 


agreeable person, and charms which had not failed to make a deep 
impression upon the heart of young Henri de Candas, who was thrown a 
good deal in her company. Madame de Candas looked forward, then, in 
pleasant security for the time when a union would be effected between 
the two houses. The duchess was at this epoch in an interesting con- 
dition, and the rudeness to which she had been subjected in the hands of 
the bandits had such an effect upon her, that the medical men recom- 
mended residence in the country. The chateau of Candas was situated 
in a remote part of Brittany, and not feeling equal to the journey, she 


resolved to seek refuge with her friends, the Villa-Renalds, who lived in. 


the environs of Paris. This project suited the plans of Piednoir so well, 
that although he was devotedly attached to his wife, he placed no obstacles 
in the way, and it was agreed that Henri de Candas should accompany 
the duchess in her retirement. 

An incident of a serious character, however, preceded her departure. 
The terrible Figasse so far forgot himself, when under the influence of 
wine, as to insult the duchess. It became necessary, in consequence, to 
inform him that his presence in the hdtel could no longer be tolerated. 
But this did not at all suit the views of theex-tutor, who taxed his 
accomplice with ingratitude, and reminded him that it was to his inge- 
nious combinations that he was indebted for his present position. Pied- 
noir admitted the fact; but as it was impossible that they could live 
together, he pro a partition of the profits. Here Figasse again 
suggested difficulties, by demanding the half also of the fortune of the 
duchess. This Piednoir would not accede to, and the discussion was 

"assuming a more than animated character when M. Jacobus was an- 
nounced. 

Figasse, on hearing the name, vanished from the scene. He had 
a lively reminiscence of a little operation which he had permitted himself 
in regard to an acceptance, and he thought that the worthy Israelite 
might have called for an explanation. It was precisely as he had sur- 
mised, and great was Piednoir’s exasperation when he learnt from M. 
Jacobus the character of the transaction. There was no help for it, 
however; he was in the power of his accomplice, and he was obliged to 
come to terms with the usurer. M. Jacobus left the hétel rubbing his 
hands; but still, pleased as he was with the result of his visit, Piednoir 
had let fall some expressions, in the warmth of debate, which struck the 
Jew—experienced in the ways of the world—as being not at all ducal— 
indeed, very much the reverse ; and opinions which he had for some time 
entertained received accidentally a very potent confirmation. 

Figasse had, in the mean time, been fortifying himself for the renewal 
of the discussion which had arisen between himself and Piednoir, by 
imbibing a bottle of old Madeira, and they had just begun their pleasant 
recriminations when they were once more interrupted by a valet, who 
announced that a lady, whose features were hidden by a veil, asked to 
speak to the Duke of Candas. 

“Did she give her name ?”’ inquired Piednoir. 

“ ” : “ 

f She | declined doing so,” replied the valet, “except to the duke 

‘Well, you may show her in.” 

The lady was accordingly ushered in, and Figasse, supposing it might 
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be some intrigue in which his accomplice had got involved, was about to 
leave the room, when the lady interposed. 

“You can remain, M. Locinet,” she said. “What I have to say 
interests you as much as your friend.” 

* What! do you know me, too? But will you permit me to observe 
that you forget you are in the presence of Monsieur the Duke of 
Candas.” 

** You mean to say, of a man who resembles him so, that mistakes ma 
arise; but, for one who knew Hector de Candas as well as I did, the 
difference is at once apparent.” 

“What does this woman mean? Who are you? Speak to us with 
your face uncovered.” 

“ Willingly, gentlemen.” 

And the lady, lifting up her veil, Piednoir and Figasse involuntarily 
recoiled with horror. 

“ Ah!” she exclaimed, bitterly, “you did not always experience so 
much repugnance in looking at me.” 

“I certainly have heard that voice,” observed Piednoir; ‘ but I most 
assuredly do not know the features.’’ 

“J will refresh your memory. At Homburg, two years ago. You | 
also did me the honour to come to my house last night. 

“Ah! I see now,” exclaimed Figasse; “it is the Ogress of the 
‘Soleil Noir.’ She expects us to pay to keep the secret.” 

“Not at all. It is solely for the pleasure of seeing you again, my 
dear Stephen de Dion, that I came to your hétel.” 

“This woman,” said Piednoir, turning to Figasse, “is La Juanita.” 

“ She is terribly altered, then,” observed the latter, coolly. 

You loved me, then,”’ continued the lady, addressing Piednoir, “ only 
for my beauty ?” 

“6 You must really excuse me, Juanita,” said Piednoir, with a smile of 
contempt, “ but I am married now.” 

“T know it; and when you married, you gave the lady a name which 
legally belongs to me.” 

" Why, you would make us believe,” interpolated Figasse, “ that there 
are two Duchesses of a 

‘No, there is only one, that is the person who is now speaking 
to you,” replied La Juanita, raising herself to her full height. 

iednoir and Figasse exchanged a look which was not lost upon “ La 
Mére des Fanandels.” 

“T can understand your embarrassment, my dear Stephen,” con- 
tinued La Juanita; “ but if you will return to your old loves, we can yet 
come to an understanding.” 

“Really, madame, misfortune has affected your mind?” observed 
’ Piednoir. “ You must be mad!” 

“Charenton is luckily not very far from here,” added Figasse. 

“ There is no room for scoffing, gentlemen. I am the wife of Hector 
de Candas, and you are his assassins. It is no use denying it; I have 
proofs of what I say.” 

“Do you know,” remarked Figasse, laying stress upon his words, 
“that you have acted very imprudently in venturing here ?” 

“Oh! I have nothing to fear. You have much. Every movement 
you make is watched. So nononsense between us. You cannot dispute 
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- the claims I have upon you, dear Stephen, and I am resolved to make 
them good.” 

But my wife!” exclaimed Piednoir, petrified with horror. 

“ Your wife!’ replied La Juanita; “ we can make her disappear as you 
made my husband disappear.” 

“Do you think that I could be such a brute, such a wretch, as to 
sacrifice my pure and holy wife for such a demon as you?” ejaculated 
Piednoir, in his consternation. 

“I see you no longer love me,” continued La Juanita; “but I feel the 
same affection for you I ever did. I have found you now; you shall 
not escape me. You are in my power, and I will not let you go.” 

“Tt will be better to come to an understanding with her,” whispered 
Figasse in his friend’s ear, “than to ‘marry the widow’” (convict’s 
phraseology for the guillotine). 

“Well, what do you decide upon, my dear Stephen ?” continued La 
Juanita, casting a glance at the street, where several Fanandels were on 
the watch. The glance was not lost upon the accomplices. 

“ My friend,” observed Figasse, “is willing to renew his affectionate 
relations with you” (Piednoir shuddered); ‘‘ but have some consideration 
for his susceptibilities. Circumstances, I must avow to you, oblige him 
just now to keep on good terms with his wife.” 

“T quite understand; monsieur, notwithstanding his apparent wealth, 
is really in want of money.” 

“My dear lady, who is there who is not ?” 

“Tp that case, I can tell you the means of obtaining plenty, and that 
this very night. I will summon Jacobus ; he will explain the matter to 

ms What, is that old Arab still here ?” exclaimed Figasse. 

——_ I not met him at your door, he was going direct to the Pré- 
ure.” 

“To the Préfecture! On what account?” 

“It would appear, Monsieur le Duc, that he entertains some doubts as 
to your identity.” 

“Oh, indeed! Well, let him come in.” 


V.—A BurGiary AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

When the Jew came into the room, his looks betrayed his anxiety. 
Piednoir, hardened as he was, shrank from his penetrating glance. 
Figasse was polite and urbane. La Juanita soon, however, put all parties 
on the footing of a perfect understanding. 

“ Monsieur Jacobus,” she said, ‘* you asked me yesterday for two men 
capable of carrying out the affair of diamonds you have on hand, You 
cannot find two better than those present.” 

_ “ But,” Jacobus ventured to observe, ‘they have plucked me already 


any : 

“That only shows their rare intelligence.” 

“True ; perhaps you are right, and this may be the means of setting 
roposed to Figasse and Pied thout the 

nd, so saying, the Jew to Fi and Piednoir, wi 

slightest hesitation, two ieodiont thousand francs between them, if they 
would introduce themselves into a certain house, and carry off some 
precious stones, worth, he said, a million of money.” 
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“Ts it a robbery that you dare to suggest to us?” exclaimed Piednoir. 

“ I do not suppose it will be the first that you have committed,” re- 
plied the Jew, with his usual cynicism. 

“ Well,” observed Figasse, “it is natural that the idea should ruffle 
Monsieur le Duc at the first brush ; but, when his hand is once in again, 
he will take to it quite as a matter of course. Come, papa Jacobus, 
where and when is the ‘ affair’ to be carried out?” 

“T will conduct you myself, and in my carriage, to the locality. The 
stones are as valuable as your own,” he observed, turning to La Juanita. 
“ Meet me at seven in the evening, in the Avenue Vincennes.” 

“ Agreed,” replied Figasse; and then striking Piednoir on the 
shoulder, “‘ To-morrow, old one,”’ he said, “ we shall roll in gold.” 

“ Or towards the Place de la Gréve,” replied the duke. 

La Juanita withdrew, wishing them success. At midnight, Jacobus 
= - two acolytes arrived at Lagny, a small village not far from 

elles. 

The duchess, on her arrival at the Chateau Villa-Renald, had been 
unable, like most of her sex, to keep the events connected with the 
nocturnal scene in the Cité from her bosom friend. M. de Villa-Renald 
had gone to town with his daughter upon important business, Henri was 
strolling in the park, and the friends had a long chat over so strange an 
adventure. At night, there being only two servants in the house, and 
Monsieur de Villa-Renald not having returned, Henri, whose mind was 
also pre-occupied with the events of the last few days, said he would sit 
up and watch. He had not sat long ruminating what course of conduct 
he should pursue towards the usurper of his father’s name and of his own 
fortune, i a strange noise struck upon his ear, which came from 
without. He at once put out the light and withdrew into a closet, from 
whence he could see what was going forward. Soon, the shutters flew 
back, he could see the shadows of two men behind ; a pane of glass was 
cut with a diamond ; the glass was noiselessly removed with an adhesive 
plaster; a hand was passed through to lift the hasp, and two men 
vaulted into the room provided with a dark lantern. 

“It is all right,” said one, “ and there is the desk indicated.” 

“ Well, quick!” retorted the other ; “let us get the stones and be off.” 

“Not so impetuous,” replied the other, coolly taking a seat. “A 
word or two first. There are stones worth a million of money in that 
desk. Why should we hand them over to that old Jew, who has robbed 
us already of our inheritance?” 

“ Well, what would you do, then? Get rid of him?” 

“ Decidedly so, and that as we go back in his carriage.” 

“T wish I could get rid of La Juanita as easily,” sighed the other. 

* Stop a little; your turn to be served will come.” 

This precious conversation, which at once betrayed to Henri the per- 


-sons of the burglars—his own honourable parent and his respectable 


tutor—was every word treasured up by the young man. 

In the mean time, the robbers had proceeded with the examination of 
the desk, after forcing the lock, but, to their infinite disgust, they could 
find no precious stones. Henri, who could no longer restrain himself, 
came forth at this juncture from his hiding-place. Figasse and Piednoir 
cocked their pistols. 


“Do not fire,” said Henri, ironically, “ Monsieur le Duc. You will 


| 
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arouse your wife, and you may not be able to explain the circumstances 
of your being here as satisfactorily as your presence at the Soleil Noir.” 

«“ What, Henri!” muttered Piednoir. 

“Yes, myself. I know all I wished to know. You area thief! But 
the diamonds you sought for, M. de Villa-Renald took them yesterday 
to Paris.” 

“Then we have had all our work for nothing,” interpolated Figasse, 
with a dismal shrug. 

“Take yourselves off, then,” continued Henri. ‘ My respect for the 
duchess alone prevents my delivering you into the hands of justice.” 

“ All right,” said Figasse. “No need of a row. We are going.” 
And so saying, he put one leg over the window-sill, when a shot was at 
once fired from the garden. ‘ Look out for the gendarmes!” shouted 
Figasse, as he vaulted into space; and at the same moment another shot 
was heard. 

Piednoir was about to try and make his escape by another way, when 
Vidocq made his appearance, surrounded by gendarmes. At the same 
moment, the duchess and Madame de Villa-Renald, alarmed at the noise, 
rushed in by another door. 

The surprise and horror of the ladies may be imagined when Vidocq 
quietly informed them that he was there to arrest two evaded convicts, 
and that the duke was one of them! There was at first much recrimi- 
nation; the unfortunate duchess insisted upon it that Piednoir was really 
the Duke of Candas, and the latter pretended to be highly indignant at 
being supposed to be anybody else. Vidoeq put an end to the dispute 
y insisting that Piednoir should bare his shoulder, which would betray 

e brand of a convict. This Piednoir declined to do, and it was only b 
force that the terrible mark of infamy was at length exposed before all 
parties present. 

“Great Heavens!’’ exclaimed the duchess. “I the wife of a con- 
vict !’? And she fainted in the arms of her friend. : 

“ Poor dear !” wept the latter. ‘ And she has not even the right to die.” 

“Take me away!” exclaimed Piednoir, driven frantic at being ex- 

: before the woman he loved. “I am the murderer of Hector de 
andas !”” 

Henri alone looked at him as he was being led away, with the look of 
a son who for the last time contemplates the murderer of his father. 


VI.—Tue Dovecot on THE Roor. 

Some months had elapsed since these events had taken place; the 
“juge d’instruction” was proceeding with the inquiries necessary to esta- 
blish the charges brought against the prisoner, but they were so many, 
and so various, that the inquiry was unusually prolonged. One evening, 
Piednoir was being led back to his cell between two gendarmes across 
the hall which bears the ominous name of “ Salle des Pas-Perdus,” when 
a man rushed from the shade, followed by others who held back the . 

ndarmes, whilst the first hurried off the prisoner. It was Figasse, who 

escaped the carbines of the police, and a party of La Juanita’s cus- 
tomers. Ten minutes afterwards the two convicts halted in an obscure 
corner of La Cité to take breath. 

Piednoir pressed his accomplice to his breast. ‘I am free,’’ he said. 
“ But where shall I go in this convict’s garb?” 
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“It is dark,” whispered Figasse. “You can get home with me. | 
live close by—Rue Tirechappe.” 

Looking out carefully, and biding their time, they gained the entrance 
toa lage but dirty poverty-stricken house, but which had seen better days, 

“ Diable!” Piednoir ventured to observe, as they kept ascending the 
dark and grimy staircase. “ You live up aloft?” 

Figasse did not reply, but led on till they reached the garret; then 
passing out upon the roof, and signing Piednoir to follow, he dodged 
round a stack of chimneys, and entered at another window. 

“Ts this your home?” observed Piednoir. “It is fit only for 

“ Better, at all events, than the one you have just left. I have been 
so closely watched, that I had no other alternative.” 

And how do you get your living, then?” 

“T do not live. Iam dying of hunger. But sit down, and I will go 
and see if I can pick up a few radishes.” 

At the expiration of an hour Figasse returned with a few trifles stolen 
in the neighbourhood ; but the next evening he was less successful. The 
position became intolerable ; the two convicts were dying of hunger and 
thirst, and they dare not go out in the daytime. The evening that fol- 
lowed Figasse’s absence was unusually prolonged. Piednoir, rendered 
desperate by hunger and impatience, issued forth from his hiding-place, 
and descending the ladder which served as a staircase, he veatured into 
the corridors of the large old habitation. All was dark, but, feeling his 
way, he at length stumbled upon a door that was left open. To walk in, 
see if any one was there, and to strike a light with a match on the 
chimney, was the affair of a moment. But there was nothing but a baby 
asleep in the room—nothing at least eatable—and he was going to with- 
draw with a few odds and ends he had laid his hands upon, when the 
mother made her appearance at the door. He was about to raise his 
knife, when he started back upon recognising the duchess. She, on her 
part, could scarcely refrain from a scream of horror when she discovered 
whom she had to do with. A long scene of mutual recrimination ensued 
—of prayers and entreaties on the part of Piednoir to be once more 
taken back as a penitent husband, of haughty and inflexible resolve on 
the part of the poor lady to have nothing to do with such a miscreant. 
At length the bad instinets of the man got the upper hand, and in his 
exasperation he seized upon the child, and, rushing to the window, swore 
that if she would not be his he would throw it into the street. At that 
moment the door opened, and Henri de Candas hurried in, accompanied 

Madame de Villa-Renald, who had been in every direction seeking for 

ir broken-hearted runaway friend. The duchess cast her purse at the 
feet of the wretch, saying, “ Fly for your life!” Piednoir did not wait to 
be twice advised, but the poor little baby was no more! 

When Piednoir reached his “ doveecot,” his mate bird was already 
there, and greatly was he rejoiced at seeing the duchess’s purse. 

“ It won't go far,” remarked Figasse; ‘* but I have made a discovery. 
What do you think? La Juanita lives nearly opposite to us. I saw her 
at the window, for she never goes out; she has both money and diamonds. 
The street is not wide; the ladder would reach across it. It is rather 
venturesome, but there is something to gain by the venture !”” 
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“ Let us strengthen the inner man,” simply observed Piednoir, “ and 
then we will try.” 

Figasse went out, and with the aid of the duchess’s purse a better re- 
past was obtained than they had enjoyed for days past. The vile char- 
cuterie of horseflesh was pronounced exquisite, and the rough and sour 
“ piquette” was declared to be delicate as Chateau Margot. 

Figasse placed the ladder across the street at nightfall, and many lugu- 
brious jokes were bandied between the wretches as to the distance they 
would fall in case of a catastrophe. They little knew they were being 
watched by Henri de Candas, who, upon Piednoir’s hasty retreat from 
the duchess’s rooms, had resolved upon finding out where the murderer 
was hid, and to give him up to justice. He saw the two convicts cross 
the street, not at the same time, but the one after the other, for safety’s 
sake, and he did not hesitate for a moment to follow on the dangerous 
venture. He just arrived in time to see Figasse rush in by the garret 
window, and swift as lightning to strike La Juanita with his knife, at 
the very moment that she was counting over her ill-gotten gains. But 
matters did not finish here. After securing the valuables, the miscreants. 

themselves of her papers, and soon found what they were seek- 
ing for—the act of marriage with Hector de Candas. 

“*The year 1814, the 10th of June, were united at this mayoralty 
Joseph Hector de Candas, son of André Remy de Candas——’ ” Piednoir 
read out, when he was interrupted by his brutal companion: 

“ We know all that. What of La Juanita’s antecedents ?” 

“¢ With,’ continued Piednoir, ‘ Jeanne Marie Figasse, natural 
daughter of Jean Pierre Figasse, tradesman of Marseilles, and of Julie 
Sophie Dinaux, native of Cette.’ ” 

“Wretch that I am! I have killed my daughter!” exclaimed 

“ My poor little Jeanne! poor Jeanne!” 

“Sad work!” observed Piednoir; ‘‘ but we must be off !” 

“T cannot leave my poor daughter!” replied Figasse—“ dead ! dead!” 

“The d—I take her soul!” ejaculated Piednoir. ‘‘ Come along!” 
gm is it thus you take matters ?” replied Figasse, lifting up his 


“What! are you mad? Would you fight with me ?” 

“ Yes! I am mad with grief and rage.” And he rushed at his partner 
incrime. The struggle scarcely lasted a minute. Figasse was furious. 
with passion. Piednoir was cool with apprehension. Seizing his 
antagonist’s arm, he plunged his knife deep into his heart, and the ex- 
tutor fell dead at his feet. 

“ Well,” said Piednoir, “I have got rid of both now. The coast is at 
length clear before me.” 

enri, who had been a shuddering spectator of the frightful events 
enacted in that garret upon this fatal night, hearing that Piednoir was 
about to make his escape, hurried on his knees across the aérial bridge. 
Once on the other side, he bided his time. When Piednoir had by a 
similar process got half way over, he suddenly shouted, “ Stop there! 

“ Who’s that ?” asked the miscreant, taken aback. 

“I! Henri de Candas, come to avenge a father and a mother !” 

So saying, he pushed the ladder with his foot, and the wretched 
criminal was precipitated into the street below. 
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Ir we cast our eyes upon the map towards the extreme North of India, 
we shall observe the gigantic chain of the Himalaya mountains running 
in a north-westerly direction until they strike the Indus River on the 
confines of Budukshan, At about the thirty-fourth degree of latitude 
they bifurcate, and the country within the two forks so extended, nearly 
to the Indus River, is the famous valley of Cashmere, the reputed birth- 
place of “the Shepherd Kings ;” the Pandus, who flourished at the time 
that Moses was giving laws to the children of Israel; and probably the 
“‘Caspapyrus” of Herodotus, and the “ Pandan country” of Ptolemy— 
a land, in short, whose annals date from the earliest pages of the world’s 
history, and compared with which those of few other countries can lay 
claim to a greater degree of interest, or to a higher antiquity. 

Originally, according to universal tradition, a lake (an assertion which 
late “geological inquiries has fully confirmed), Cashmere was (the Raj 
Taringani, a native compilation derived from the earliest Sanscrit sources, 
informs us) formerly called ‘ Sutty Sir”’—that is, the reservoir of “ Sutty” 
—or Mahadeo’s wife—and after being drained of its waters by super- 
natural means, was peopled by a colony of the Brahminical religion, and 
of “ Sourujbunsi” or “Sun” origin. According to Professor Wilson, 
this event occurred about 2666 years before Christ. 

Thenceforward its early history is, for very many centuries, like the 
early history of most other countries, so obscured by fable as to be 
of little, if of any value. The pages of the old native chroniclers abound 
chiefly in rire Na assertions. Noor Ul! Deen, for instance, commenci 
ab initio, informs us that, after his fall, Adam resided in Cashmere, ai 
that the descendants of Seth continued to rule over it for 1110 years! 
According to Bediadeen, Moses and Solomon both visited it, and the 
latter made his son “ Isaun” king, who reigned twenty-five years! With 

ater probability Cyrus is ee to have invaded the country, which 
i certainly more than once been overrun with Scythian hordes; and 
Alexander the Great, it is universally believed, penetrated into Cash- 
mere, and left behind him a colony of Grecians. Some face is given to 
the statement by the curious Grecian element which undoubtedly per- 
vades many of the ruins still to be found existing. 

A long list of kings and princes who ruled over the valley is given by 
Aboolfual ; but it is only from about the time that England was emerging 
from barbarism that the native accounts become tolerably full, and bear 
some aspect of probability. 

It is to be hoped that an Orientalist will one day arise who will bring 
together and collate the many valuable records concerning Cashmere 
that now lie scattered in different directions, and compile them into one 
connected whole. In the mean time, we must be permitted to express the 
universal feeling of regret that prevails, and has never ceased to prevail 
throughout India, at the short-sighted cession of the valley to Golab 
Singh, on the 16th of March, 1846, for a paltry sum of 750,000/.; in 
consequence of which, this, the fairest gem of our Indian empire, has for 
twenty-one long years been the scene of grinding oppression and misrule, 
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to such an extent, indeed, that vast numbers of its wretched inhabitants, 
utterly disheartened by the exactions of their native rulers, have left their 
own country in despair and sought refuge in our dominions. And though 
the rule of Golab Singh was bad enough, that of his successor, the 
present Maharajah Rundbir Singh, is infinitely worse. 

Monsieur Lejean, in his article in the Revue des Deux Mondes, en- 
titled “Les Anglais sur l’Indus,” remarks: “ Cashmere was given by 
the Company as a fief to Golab Singh, q prince who had had the tact to 
ally himself with the victorious English, and who was succeeded by his 
son Rundbir Singh, the present Maharajah. His dependence upon the 
rulers of India is solely nominal, for he possesses all the autonomous 
rights of a king, and even the power of driving away from his dominions, 
by the imposition of oppressive duties collected with unrelenting severity, 
the commerce of India, in which is necessarily comprised all that which 
would pass over his territories en route for, and from, Turkestan and 
Thibet. A prince of the true Asiatic type, elegant and of sensual 
habits, Rundbir governs his rich territory in a manner that Tiberius 
himself would not have dared to exercise in his empire ; and nourishes a 
sullen and violent hatred for his English masters, whose benevolent rule 
presents so eloquent and striking a contrast to his own rapacious 
despotism. England has not as yet taken much notice of his ill will, but, 
should any serious crisis occur, she will immediately regret having ceded 
in 1849, for financial considerations, to a dynasty disloyal to herself, the 
administration of such a country. The Maharajah is the real guardian 
of the Himalayan passes dividing India from Chinese Tartary, which 
latter country Russia will certainly conquer one day, and he who is the 
custodian of these passes has the power of surrendering their keys to any 
invader whose progress appears to him to serve his own malicious ends. 
England will, therefore, be driven, for her own safety, to take a measure 
long looked-for by the inhabitants of Cashmere—namely, to annex the 
valley.” 

Bat the English government in India has been of late years timid of 
purpose and slow of action, and the reign of terror in the “ Unhappy 
Valley” continues to exist unchecked in all its pristine enormity up to 
this present time. The representations that have been made to Rundbir 
Singh on the subject are simply thrown away, and some stronger mea- 
sures are requisite ingorder to bring about the slightest amelioration of 
affairs. The only practical step that has been taken by us in what 
appears to be the right direction, is the temporary appointment of 
an English officer to reside at Leh, in Ladak, the capital city of the 
Thibetian dominions of the Maharajah, for the purpose of supervising the 
trade which passes through that place—a trade which would assume 
mere proportions were the present iniquitous fiscal system of extortion 
removed. 

Dr. Cayley is the present Resident at Leh, and we learn from the latest 
Indian journals that already the first result of his presence has been the 
temporary suppression of the exactions exercised by the Cashmere offi- 


cials on the route between Lahoul and Khoten, whilst the officials in 

uestion are loud ‘in their promises of reform and amendment. The 

aharajah has also, at Dr. Cayley’s urgent remonstrances, removed 

some of the most notorious of the Cashmerian employés, and many of 
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the duties on the articles coming from Koolloo have been reduced. 
Spices, for instance, are now fourteenpence instead of half-a-crown a 
maund, and cotton goods are fourteenpence instead of five shillings for 
the same quantity. The tax on horses exported vid Koolloo and Yanz- 
tizig has been wholly removed, but will certainly be reimposed the mo- 
ment Dr. Cayley leaves. The permanent appointment of a British agent 
is, therefore, urgently required ; nor is it easy to see why Dr. Cayley is 
not permitted to remain at his post. Already envoys from Budukshan and 
Kokan, two of the most populous and civilised of the kingdoms of Central 
Asia, have hastened to assure the latter that traders of all kinds, especially 
Europeans, will be warmly welcomed in their respective kingdoms. Ya- 
koob Khosh Begee, the new ruler of Yarkund, has made a similar repre- 
sentation. 

Surely such an opening as this should not be neglected. ‘ Lords 
Dalhousie and Canning, and even Lord Elgin, longed for such an entrance 
into Eastern Turkistan as the Chinese refused, and the Mussulmans now 
entreat us to avail ourselves of, and it seems marvellous that there should 
be so much indifference to the opening.’”” Nor are the traders in our 
own territory less eager to avail themselves of the new field for their pro- 
duce and merchandise, which seems about to be established. Tarachand, 
the Negee of Lahoul, has, we hear, been of active assistance to Dr. 
Cayley in his difficult mission, exposed as he has been to a system of 
espionage and intimidation on the part of the Maharajah’s people. 
Traders from Rampore and Koolloo, who had never tried this route 
before, as long as the passes remained open, poured into Leh, anxious to 
dispose of their wares, and reliant upon the presence of a British agent 
for protection and justice. They will be sadl disappointed next year, 
when this —— will be eres er as an illustration of the 
tyranny to which they ma in look forward, we will give the histo 

This man was at one time a merchant residing at Leh, where he traded 
partly on his own account, and partly as agent for the Maharajah 
of Cashmere and his ministers. These personages were not, it appears, 
above seeking good interest for their money, for we find that Purbhoo 
Shah paid to one of them, the Wuzeer Zorawur, a neat little rate of just 
eighteen per cent. upon the capital that passed through his hands. Still, 
notwithstanding this clog upon his exertions, trade with Yarkund proved 
so profitable, that Purbhoo Shah acquired a large fortune—so large, in- 
deed, as to excite the cupidity of the Wuzeer, who adopted the orthodox 
Oriental plan of allowing his victim to fatten sufficiently, and then 
sacrificing him. 

A man named Ramjie Mull, and the notorious Labhjie, the Tha- 
nadar of Leh, were the agents selected to carry out the Wuzeer’s de- 
signs. At a time when they well knew that the greater part of 
Purbhoo Shah’s money and property was profitably employed in the 
Yarkund market, these men suddenly pounced down upon the unfor- 
tunate merchant, and demanded an immediate settlement of accounts. 
In vain he prayed for delay, and called attention to his richly laden 
caravans then wending their way over the Karakorum Pass. They ruth- 
lessly seized the whole of his property that remained in Leh, and, hold- 
ing a mock auction, divided the spoil. The poor man was so affectedby . 
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all this, that he lost his reason, and allowed his creditors to help them- 
selves, without keeping any account. And Purbhoo Shah, the man who 
three years ago was the richest, most successful, and most influential of 
all the Central Asian merchants, is now a raving maniac in his wretched 
home near Jummoo, under the very eyes of the Maharajah, and of 
Wuzeer Zorawur, the chief author of his ruin. 

In addition to the articles which are now brought into this market, 
there can be no doubt but that, were the country fairly thrown open for 
trade, the amount of tea which would eventually pass through Cashmere 
and Leh en route to Central Asia would be very considerable indeed. 
Mr. Lumley, the late secretary of legation at Se Petersburg, in his 
report on the tea trade of Russia, states that the direct roads from China 
being at present closed through the recent revolt of the Tartar provinces 
of that empire, the Russians are desirous to export tea from our Hima- 
laya gardens, but that this is now impossible on account of “ the inex- 
eusable apathy of the Indian government, which permits the Rajah of 
Cashmere to block the way by monstrous exactions, and neglects to 
establish consuls in Leh and the cities of Chinese Turkistan.” He further 
remarks: “ This apathy is in —_- contrast with the activity of the 
Russian government in improving all the roads which give access from 
their side to Central Asia.” 

With regard to the measure advocated as a panacea (and, it is be- 
lieved, the only'teal panacea) for the evil state of things which we have 
described—namely, the annexation of the valley to British India—whilst 
admitting, as a rule, all the dangers inseparable from a policy of an- 
nexation in general, we must remark that the rule, like all other rules, 
must naturally be qualified by circumstances, and be liable to exceptions; 
and that if the reports relative to the late political transactions of the 
Maharajah can be substantiated, a fair and unanswerable reason for the 
suspension of the rule seems to be established. We refer to the state- 
ments which are going the round of all the Indian bazaars, and cir- 
eulating persistently and uncontradicted throughout the Indian press, 
that Rundbir Singh is now intriguing with Russia and Persia, and 
“that he has actually despatched an envoy to the Russian camp at 
Tashkend, and that, although strictly bound by treaty to make no con- 
quests, he has sent a pre force against Cashgar.” If these things be 
true (and quem Deustbult perdere prius dementat), the time and oppor- 
tunity for the measure alluded to seems to have arrived, the ing out 
of which will, we believe, give satisfaction throughout India. If the 
natives of that country value us above everything for our “ justice” (a 
quality in which they are aware they are lamentably deficient themselves), 
it is only when it is unallied to, and unsullied by, vacillation or infirmity 
of purpose; and it is a mistake to suppose that a policy of weak for- 
bearance, exercised from prudential motives, such as would be that of 
omitting to retake possession of Cashmere, were the treachery of Maha- 
rajah Rundbir Singh fairly proved, is calculated to enlist their sympathies 
or support. 

Let us now j lance at the general aspect of the country with re- 
ference to aw we may derive from it should it revert to our 
tule. Apart from its outlying districts of Ladak and Iskardoh, and a 
few dependencies, é 7 ea consists of an Alpine valley 
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of an elliptical shape, placed, at a rough calculation, about five thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, and somewhere about ninety-five miles in 
length by from twenty-five to forty-five miles in breadth. 

This valley is surrounded entirely by lofty mountains, and presents a 
military position amounting to a vast natural fortification, which, if im- 
proved by modern art, would be well-nigh an impregnable one. The 
slopes of the mountain-sides are generally steep and precipitous; the 

asses, seven in number, are difficult, and might all of them be defended 

yy a few men against a host. Yet were Cashmere garrisoned, and the 
passes held, by a European force, we should have it in our power at any 
moment to debouch on one hand upon the plains of Central Asia, or, 
upon the other, to throw a force, if needed, into our own provinces. The 
Affghan position would be completely turned, and the tribes who now 
harass our north-western borders would be taken in flank. Apart from 
this important consideration, we may ask, where else do we find in all 
India a spot so suited for the location of a large force of European sol- 
diery ? The Indian hill-stations, such as Landour and Murree, may pos- 
sibly be as healthy, but they are mere nests built upon precipitous hill- 
sides, in which it is impossible to quarter any large number of troops 
without the greatest expense and inconvenience. The climate of the 
plains, again, is totally uncongenial to the European constitution. Our 
soldiers are decimated by it, as our returns plainly show; and as the 
value of each European soldier to the government is €sually estimated 
at a hundred pounds—a computation, by-the-by, far too low, in our 
opinion—the saving of expense by the saving of life which would result 
from a large portion of the force now stationed in the Punjab being 
quartered in Cashmere, would be very considerable. The climate of the 
valley, although somewhat warm in summer, the thermometer rangin 
from 75 deg. to 85 deg., suits well the European constitution, debilitat 
by the exhausting heats of the low country. The nights are always cool, 
as are the mornings and evenings, and the cheeks of English women and 
children soon regain in Cashmere their pristine roses. Placed far above 
malarious influence, the fevers of India are here replaced by simple 
catarrh, or, at all events, by an ague of a mild and easily managed 
description, the attacks of which latter can be easily accounted for b 
the total want of drainage which exists in —e and the surround- 
ing district. 

The cholera has, it is true, this year spread havoc throughout the 
valley, but then it has been ey fatal in most of the European sana- 
tariums in the Himalayas, some of which, the most severely visited, are 
considerably upwards of seven thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
With respect to this mysterious disease, indeed, no climacteric influences 
appear to be of any avail towards warding off its infliction when its 
subtle virus has once been called into being. The outbreak of this year 
is clearly traceable in its origin. The Maharajah, attended by a very 
numerous train, visited the fair of Hurdwar. ere, notwithstanding the 
most careful precautions taken by government, the seeds of cholera were 
developed, and suddenly appeared amongst the three millions of people 
who were encamped upon twenty-seven square miles of ground. Rundbir 
Singh carried it back with him to his dominions, and the scourge at one 
time assumed a form of great intensity in Srinuggur. The bigoted and 
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ignorant inhabitants of that filthy city considered the visitation, as usual, a 
supernatural one. Instead of resorting to the medical aid of the English dis- 
pensary, they endeavoured to cure their sick by incantations, and by beating 
their drums and tomtoms, with a view to drive away the evil spirit. The 
mortality, consequently, was great, and many of the European inhabitants 
left the city for ‘‘ Gulmergh”—a place which has a traditional reputation 
for immunity from disease, and to which an exodus of this nature seems 
to periodically take place upon every invasion of this malady. It consists of 
a plateau situated high up upon the mountain-side of the Punjals, about 
forty miles from Srinuggur. We subjoin an extract from a young officer's 
rivate journal, giving some rough notes of his trip to the place. He writes 
m “The Zearut of Bapum Rishi,” which is close to it, and dates Aug. 19. 
He says: ‘I came out here for the purpose of visiting a spot celebrated 
for its beauty, and known as Gulmergh, which means “ the rose meadows.” 
I found myself lying awake at Srinuggur about two o’clock a.m. on the 
night of the 17th, a full moon shining straight into my bedroom; so I 
roused up my servants, and had my traps at once embarked in a large 
boat, which was moored at the river’s Tonk immediately beneath my 
windows. In about half an hour I was afloat. As we dropped down the 
Jhelum, the town of Srinuggur, with its brazen mosque, its seven bridges, 
and its poplar-groves, lay calm and still beneath the rays of a full moon, 
and I had passed the last bridge before I fell into a doze. When I awoke, 
we were paddling smoothly down the river, and the houses had vanished. 
We soon afterwards left the main stream for a natural canal, and I once 
more beheld the extensive Cuyp-like grass prairies, amidst which 
numerous herds of handsome cattle and ponies were grazing, alternatin 
with high reeds and marshes and tracts of water-nut, which I had 
seen on entering Cashmere. About noon we turned into a small creek, 
which in a quarter of a mile brought us to a miserable village called 
‘Sooltanpore.’ Here the mosquitoes were in absolute swarms, and though 
it commenced raining heavily, I set about procuring coolies (Anglicé 
luggage-porters) at once, and, in this being fortunately successful, 
started from the village about two p.m. The country through which 
I then passed was of an undulating character, and was covered b a close 
green sward, in some places only cultivated. Among other crops, T noticed 
one exactly resembling the plant we used to call ‘ cockscomb’ at Eton; but 
here it grows to an immense size and height—much higher than corn 
does in England. I soon afterwards came upon several villages, but so 
embosomed in lofty trees as to be almost invisible. The air was cool and 
balmy, and the apple-orchards loaded with fruit. Two men on ponies 
passed by me, who proved to be servants of the Maharajah, and connected 
with his pony-breeding establishment. They told me he had twenty-five 
thousand head of ponies; they were going to Gulmergh to visit a herd of 
seven hundred which was there grazing. About four o’clock p.m. I 
reached my encamping-place for the night, a fine village in a perfect 
forest of magnificent fruit and other trees, called ‘Kreury.’ Here I 
pitched my tent beneath some walnut-trees, loaded with fruit, and, though 
the mosquitoes abounded, I slept well. 
“This morning I left my ground at five a.m. The road shortly after- 
wards entered the hills; cultivation was only occasionally to be seen; a 
thick forest covered much of the country. The only crops were Indian 
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corn, and the ravages of the bears among it were everywhere discernible. 
I passed as I went along many an enchanting streamlet, and several 
romantically situated villages, while amid the thickets I observed nume- 
rous shrubs and plants, which reminded me of Old England. At about 
seven miles the scenery became wild and mountainous, and the streams 
descended with violence. I then entered a deodar forest of noble trees; 
each tree was really quite a study for an artist. As I reached the little 
village of ‘Suskol’ heavy rain came on, which rendered the 
mountain-path very slippery. I sat down to avoid it under a ‘ muchan’ 
(a sort of platform erected in an Indian corn-field, which a peasant 
sits and shouts to keep the bears away). Here T found a man also 
sheltering himself. He told me he was a soldier of the Maharajah’s, and 
had been wounded in the last expedition into the Gilgit country ; he had 
also been to ‘Chitral ;’ he was hit in the leg, and was a native of 
Tooroo, in Eusafzaie. 

“T reached this place at one o’clock, and found several friends living in 
tents or in baradurees (summer-houses), of which there are one or two. 

“This zearut is the residence of certain priests, who possess a jagheer 
of ancient tenure. The priests live in four or five picturesque-looking 
houses of two stories each, built entirely of large babe trunks, their 
gabled roofs covered with grass and wild flowers. There is also here the 
shrine of the holy man Bapum Rishi, which means the Anchorite Bapum. 
This place must be quite seven thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
Thermometer only 58 deg. at three p.m. The zearut, or shrine of the 
saint, stands in the midst of a green patch of clearing in the forest. At 
our feet, as I write, lies the vale of Cashmere (upon which the sun is 
shining), spread out like a map, with all its rivers, lakes, towns, and vil- 
lages plainly and distinctly discernible. 

“ August 20.—Started this morning for Gulmergh. The road is a steep 
ascent for a mile through a magnificent deodar forest, in which there is 
no underwood. I saw no birds or animals. On gaining the top of the 
ascent, which must be about eight thousand feet above the sea level, I 
debouched upon Gulmergh, which consists of a long green grassy prairie. 
The name is a misnomer, for there are no roses. It ought to be called 
the ‘flower meadow,’ for the whole of it is literally covered with wild 
flowers, which grow in the greatest profusion. I picked more than forty 
varieties, many of which were quite new to me. Gulmergh is about six 
miles long by one mile and a half broad; through its centre runs a 
mountain stream. It is surrounded and hedged in, as it were, by dense 
forests of deodar, that extend up the lofty and precipitous sides of the 
range of the Peer Punjal, which rises to the south, and the tops of 
which are covered with snow. Among this rich pasture large herds of 

mies and buffaloes graze. The latter belong to some wild-looking 

-naked Goojurs, whom I found encamped in huts in the forest, 
the said huts being simply formed of branches of deodar fastened to- 
gether so as to form a roof between two monster trees, the boles of which 
constituted the walls of the dwelling. Buffaloes were wallowing in the 
mud and lazily chewing the cud all round the huts. It was intensely cold, 
and it is a perfect mystery to me how the squalid-looking children and 
women I saw exist in this climate with the scanty supply of clothing they 
to possess. They gave me some milk, and informed me that it 


appear y 
was their sole food, as they seldom tasted grain.” 
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In conclusion, we must record our conviction that the capabilities of the 
soil of Cashmere are almost unbounded, in an agricultural point of view ; 
nearly every sort of grain can be grown in it, and the crops, even under the 
miserable system of cultivation which now obtains, are surprisingly fine ; 

sture land is plentiful and rich. Fruit orchards are numerous and pro- 
fitable ; and the vine especially, festooning with its lithe arms the tall 
poplar-trees in the neighbourhood of the capital and elsewhere, grows luxu- 
riantly, and the grapes it produces are among the best and largest in the 
East. So fond are the Cashmerians of them, that they have a proverb, 
literally “ God is far from eating; but, if he did eat, it would be bread 
and grapes.” During Golab Singh’s reign some very fair wine was made 
from them by a Scotchman, a distiller by trade, who remained in 
Srinuggur some years, and who informed us that, in his opinion, wine 
equal to the best French claret might be obtained from them at a com- 

tively speaking moderate cost. The individual in question was 

eterred from settling in the valley, in order to carry out his plans, by 

the capricious conduct of the Maharajah to him, and the absolute in- 
security which existed for property. 

Were these conditions je by the removal of the native govern- 
ment, we believe that the valley would be found eminently suited for 
European colonisation—to an extent, at all events, to be looked for no- 
where else in the East—and that numerous retired officers and others 
would be induced to settle permanently in it. Were this the case, the 
province would soon assume the appearance of one vast garden. Sufli- 
cient tea might be grown in it to supply all the markets of Central Asia 
and Russia; and the cinchona plant (which has been already tried) ~ 
would, no doubt, be cultivated with success. Looking forward into 
futurity again, we seem to view the time (not so very distant after all) 
when a line of rail will connect Cashmere with the noble system of 
Indian railways now in course of completion, by which means its produc- 
tions will be made available for far distant markets. Such a line will 
naturally follow the course of the Jhelum river into the plains of the 

Punjal, and is an undertaking perfectly feasible, we believe, in an 
engineering point of view. Then, when the steam-whistle shall sound, 
and the signal lamps gleam along the iron rails, amid the dark forests of 
its south-western frontier—-when the houses of European settlers 
shall dot its fir-clad hills or grassy prairies, and a prosperous and con- 
tented population till the soil and replace the miserable serfs of these 
present days—shall the destiny of the valley (no longer an “ unhappy” 
one) be accomplished—that valley of which the Persian poet writes : 


Cashmere bé nuzeer Cashmere junut puzeer ! 
Oh, Cashmere! unequalled save by Paradise! 
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BY FRANCIS JACOX. 


III.—Asout Dunces at ScHOoL, WHO BECOME PRIZEMEN IN AFTER 
Lire: A CHAPTER OF INSTANCES. * 


Ir is an old remark, as Hazlitt says, that boys who shine at school do 
not os the greatest figure when they grow up and come out into the 
world. 

Lord Chesterfield received with considerable gratification from his 
“ Dear Boy” a theme in three languages—which performance his lord- 
ship, with paternal complacency, showed to some men of letters at the 
Bath, at the same time telling them the composer’s age and standing: 
of course they expressed a high degree of pleasurable surprise; and said 
that if the lad went on at this rate for but four or five years longer, he 
would distinguish himself extremely. ‘“ But then they added (for I 
must tell you all),”’ the earl writes to his son, “ that they observed many 
forward boys stop short on a sudden,” and turn out great blockheads at 
last.* Poor young Stanhope, in after life, is commonly believed to have 
been one of these. 

Hazlitt accounts for the decline and fall, in many such cases, by con- 
tending that, in point of fact, the things which a boy is set to learn at 
school, and on which his success depends, are things which do not require 
the exercise either of the highest or the most useful faculties of the mind. 
Memory (and that of the lowest kind), he argues, is the chief faculty 
called into play, in conning over and repeating lessons by rote in 
7 in languages, in geography, arithmetic, &c., so that he who 

as the most of this technical memory, with the least turn for other 
things, which have a stronger and more natural claim upon his childish 
attention, will make the most forward schoolboy. A lad with a sickly 
constitution, and no very active mind, Hazlitt goes on to say,—one who 
can just retain what is pointed out to him, and has neither sagacity to 
distinguish nor spirit to enjoy it for himself, will generally be at the head 
of his form. “ An idler at vty on the other hand, is one who has high 
health and spirits, who has the free use of his limbs, with all his wits 
about him, who feels the circulation of his blood and the motion of his 
heart, who is ready to laugh aud cry in a breath, and who had rather 
chase a ball or a butterfly, feel the open air in his face, look at the fields 
or the sky, follow a winding path, or enter with eagerness into all the 
little sedi and interests of his acquaintances and friends, than doze 
over a musty spelling-book, repeat barbarous distichs after his master, sit 
so many hours pinioned to a writing-desk, and receive his reward for the 
loss of time and pleasure in paltry prize-medals at Christmas and Mid- 
summer.” There is, indeed, Hazlitt allows, a degree of stupidity which 
prevents children from learning the usual lessons, or ever arriving at 
these puny academic honours; but what passes for stupidity he asserts to 


* Chesterfield’s Letter to his Son, July 24, 1742. 
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be much oftener a want of interest, of a sufficient motive to fix the 
attention, and force a reluctant application to the dry and unmeaning 
pursuits of school-learning. ‘The best capacities are as much above 
this drudgery, as the dullest are beneath it. Our men of the greatest 
genius have not been most distinguished for their acquirements at school 
or at the university.”* 

Dunce Walter Scott was, and Dunce he would ever remain, was Pro- 
fessor Dalzell’s estimate and prediction of young Walter’s powers and 
promise. The Greek Professor took the deepest interest in the progress 
of his class, one of whom came to call on Scott in St. George’s-square, to 
remonstrate with him on the “ silliness of his conduct” in professing con- 
tempt for Greek, and resolving not to learn it; and told him he was 
distinguished by the name of the Greek Blockhead. Scott once handed 
to the Professor a composition, in which, weighing Homer against 
Ariosto, he pronounced him wanting in the balance; which heresy he 
supported by what he calls a profusion of bad reading and flimsy argu- 
ment. “ The wrath of the en was extreme, while at the same 
time he could not suppress his surprise at the quantity of out-of-the-way 
knowledge which I displayed. He pronounced upon me the severe 
sentence—that dunce I was, and dunce was to remain—which, however, 
my excellent and learned friend lived to revoke over a bottle of Bur- 
gundy, — literary Club at Fortune’s, of which he was a distinguished 
member.” 

A writer in “that authentic record” called the “ Perey Anecdotes,” 
having ventured on the statement that Scott had been distinguished at 
Musselburgh school as an absolute dunce, and that only Dr. Blair, seeing 
further into the millstone, had pronounced there was fire in it,—Sir 
Walter, in 1826, denied that he was ever at Musselburgh school in his 
life, or that he had ever, to his knowledge, attracted the attention of Dr. 
Blair ; and adds: “ Lastly, I was never a dunce, nor thought to be so, 
but an incorrigibly idle imp, who was always longing to do something 
else than what was enjoined him.” Though, on the whole, he made a 
brighter figure in the yards than in the c/ass, at the Edinburgh High 
School, and commonly disgusted his kind master, Luke Fraser, by his 
negligence and frivolity, he seems to have as often pleased him by flashes 
of intellect and talent. 

Tom Moore’s first schoolmaster, the well-known Samuel Whyte of 
Dublin, had had a boy entrusted to his care in 1758, whom, after a few 
years’ trial of his powers, he pronounced to be “a most incorrigible 
dunce.” This boy, says Moore, was no other than the afterwards cele- 
brated Richard Brinsley Sheridan ; and the worthy schoolmaster, so far 
from being ashamed of his mistake, had the good sense often to mention 
the circumstance, as an instance of the difficulty and rashness of forming 
any judgment of the future capacity of children.t 

Moore, by the way, tells us of himself, when at college, that, after 
some unavailing efforts (solely to please his anxious mother), and some 
mortification on finding himself vanquished by competitors whom he 
knew to be dull fellows, intus et in cute, and who, indeed, proved them- 

* Hazlitt’s Essay on the Ignorance of the Learned. 


¢ Autobiography of Sir Walter Scott. 
t~ Memoirs of Thomas Moore: Autobiography. 
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selves such through life, he resolved in the seeond year of his course to 
give up the struggle for honours, and confine his reading to such books 
as he had a taste for, otherwise learning only just enough to bring him 
through without disgrace. 

Mistress Elizabeth Delap, the Irish school dame, of hornbook asso- 
ciations, made it the pride and boast of her declining days, when nearly 
ninety years old—for she flourished in the capacity of hornbook dame 
fifty years and more—that she was the first that had put a book into the 
hand of Oliver Goldsmith. Apparently he did not much profit by it, 
observes one of his biographers, “ for she confessed that he was one of 
the dullest boys she had ever dealt with, insomuch that she had sometimes 
doubted whether it was possible to make anything of him: a common 
case with imaginative children, who are apt to be beguiled from the dry 
abstractions of elementary study by the picturings of the fancy.”* 


The enthusiast Fancy was a truant ever.t 


In preparing for the university, Goldsmith was at school first at 
Athlone, and afterwards at Edgeworthstown ; and at neither does his pro- 
ficiency appear to have been brilliant. ‘‘ He was indolent and careless, 
however, rather than dull, and, on the whole, appears to have been well 
thought of by his teachers.” So much depends on the teachers, and on - 
the mode of teaching. In accounting for his brother Dr. Andrew 
Combe’s backwardness at the High School, the late George Combe—of 
course with special reference to his pet doctrine—remarked on the im- 
portance of attending to the predominance, respectively, of the observing 
and the reflecting organs ; the consequence of neglecting which distinc- 
tion was, that ‘some boys of profound intellects and fine moral disposi- 
tions sat on the benches dreary and desolate, without acquiring ideas or 
gratification. They were considered as irretrievably dull, and left the 
school stupified and demoralised rather than improved.” The correct- 
ness of this representation is not, Mr. Combe maintains, contradicted by 
the fact, that of the recorded “ duxes” at the High School, some “ stand 
registered in the country’s history as men of superior powers ; for these 
will be found to have had an ample development of certain observing 
organs which in Andrew were deficient, and also to have enjoyed the aid 
of private tutors, an advantage which to him was denied.”§ Lord 
Cockburn, in his autobiography, treating also of this High School, ob- 
serves, that the same powers which raise a boy high in a good school make 
it probable that he will rise high in life; but that in bad schools it is 
nearly the very reverse : even in the most rationally conducted, however, 
superiority affords only a gleam of hope for the future. ‘ Men change, 
and still more boys. The High School distinctions very speedily 
vanished ; and fully as much by the sinking of the luminaries who had 
shone in the zenith, as by the rising of those who had been lying on the 
horizon. I have ever since had a distrust of duxes, and thought boobies 

* Washington Irving, Life of Goldsmith, ch. i. 

t+ Gray and Collins were among the instances of this wayward disposition. 
Such persons do not think so highly of the advantages, nor can they submit their 
imaginations so servilely to the trammels, of strict scholastic discipline. There 
is a certain kind and degree of intellect in which words take root, but into which 
things have not power to penetrate.” —Hazlitt, Table-talk Essays, vol. i. No. v. 

t Irving. § Life of Dr. Andrew Combe, ch. iii. 
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rather hopeful.” As for himself, “ Harry” Cockburn doubts whether he 
ever read fifty pages voluntarily, while at the High School; and he tells 
us that out of the whole four years of his attendance there were probably 
not ten days in which he was not flogged, at least once. Yet he never 
entered the class, or left it, without feeling perfectly up to the work. 
“ But I was driven stupid. Oh! the bodily and mental wearisomeness of 
sitting six hours a day, staring idly at a page, without motion and with- 
out thought, and trembling at the gradual approach of the merciless 
monster. I never got a single prize, and once sat boobie at the annual 
public examination.” At this period the beauty of no Roman word, or 
thought, or action, he says, ever occurred to him; nor did he fancy that 
Latin was of any use except to torture boys.—When he rose to be under 
Dr. Adam, however, matters seem to have improved with young Cock- 
burn ; and he lays stress upon the “ sensible and affecting address” that 
venerable rector made to him and other of the boys on leaving—in which 
Dr. Adam pointed out the opposite tendencies of early eminence, and of 
early obscurity, upon school lads; warning those who had been distin- 
guished, against presumption, and those who had hitherto been unnoticed, 
against despair, and explaining to both, that, even in the very next stage, 
he had often known them change natures: the one from fancying that 
nothing more required to be done, the other from discovering that they 
had everything to do.* 

Smollett introduces a judicious pedagogue, by whose careful tendance 
young Perry Pickle is redeemed from the pains and penalties.of irre- 
trievable duncedom. The absurd discipline to which the boy had been 

iously subjected, had strangely perverted the bias of his disposition. 

new master “found him in a state of sullen insensibility, which the 
child had gradually contracted, in a long course of stupifying correction’ 
—and by discriminating treatment and observant tact, enabled him soon 
to acquit himself of the imputation of dulness.t Like Cymon, in Dryden’s 
adaptation from Boccaccio, he studied lessons he before abhorred : 


Thus the man-child advanced, and learn’d so fast, 
That in short time bis equals he surpass’d ;t 


which is the way with so many when, and only when, they have left 
school—for good. 

Linnzus thought himself ill-managed at school: whatever the cause, 
his masters made severe complaints of his stolidity, and one of them, at 
Wexio, pronounced him, at nineteen, “if not a positive blockhead,” at 
any rate unfit for holy orders, for which he was intended. They recom- 
mended his being apprenticed to some handicraft trade, instead. 

Sir Isaac Newton for some time could be got to take but little interest 
in his books, and stood very low in the school. A curious accident, or 
incident, is alleged as the turning-point to a more prosperous issue: the 
boy who was above him, having one day, says Sir David Brewster, 
“given him a severe kick upon the stomach, from which he suffered great 

in, Isaac laboured incessantly till he got above him in the school, and 

that time he continued to rise until he was the head-boy.”§ _.. 


* Memorials of his Time, b Cockburn, pp. 4, 11. 
Peregrine Pickle, ch. xii. Cymon and Iphigenia. 
§ Brewster’s Life of Newton. 
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Mr. Thackeray says of Steele, that he fears no good report could be 
given by his masters and ushers at the Charterhouse of that thickset, 
square-faced, black-eyed, soft-hearted little Irish boy. ‘“ He was very 
idle. He was whipped deservedly a great number of times. Though he 
had very good parts of his own, he got other boys to do his lessons for 
him, and only took just as much trouble as should enable him to scuffle 
through his exercises, and by good fortune escape the flogging-block.”* 

At the various schools to which Robert Clive was sent, he seems to 
have been both idle and unruly.t His father resented his neglect of his 
studies ; and in after life, when informed from time to time of his son’s 
distinguished career, the old gentleman used to exclaim, with mingled 
pride and dudgeon, ‘‘ So, the booby has some sense in him, after all !” 

Hogarth tells us that his exercises, when at school, were more remark- 
able for the ornaments which adorned them, than for any merit of their 
own; adding: “ In the former _ exercises |, I soon found that block- 
heads with better memories could soon surpass me ; but for the latter I 
was particularly distinguished.”’t 

In childhood, Patrick Henry gave little promise of distinction—his 
aversion to study being invincible : no persuasion could bring him either 
to read or to work.§ : 

Fanny Burney (Madame d’Arblay) assures us that she was so backward 
when a child, that at the age of eight she was still ignorant of her letters 
—though by the time she was ten, she was an inordinate scribbler of 
elegies, odes, plays, songs, stories, farces, and even + poems. Moliére’s 
Monsieur Diafoirus would perhaps have predicated her predestined emi- 
nence, from the mere fact of her early backwardness ; to judge at least 
from his sagacious disquisition on the antecedents of that precious lout, 
his son. ‘On eut toutes les peines du monde & lui apprendre 4 lire, 
et il avait neuf ans qu'il ne connaissait pas encore ses lettres. Bon, 
disais-je en moi-méme, les arbres tardifs sont ceux qui portent les 
meilleurs fruits. On grave sur le marbre bien plus malaisement que sur 
le sable, mais les choses y sont conservées bien plus longtemps ; et cette 
lenteur 4 comprendre, cette pesanteur d’imagination, est la masque d’un 
bon jugement a venir.”|| Only the @ venir, sometimes, as in the instance 
of Thomas Diafoirus, is toujours @ venir. For it is not every irreclaim- 
able dunce at school that walks off with first-class prizes in the prime of 
life. It is possible not to know one’s letters at nine years old, and yet 
to be void of common sense at nine times five. 

Affright at the irresistible progress of the Civil Service and universal 
Examination system prompted the perplexed inquiry, some time ago, 
what is to become of the Stupid Men in the next generation, when the 
system will be in full play ? The question, said the querist, is a dreadful 
one for parents and guardians; insomuch that if a boy under twelve de- 
velops a “ healthy animalism,” the best thing that can be done with him 
is to put him quietly out of the way—like the weakly babies of Plato’s 
ideal community. ‘“ Any taste which calls him off from his books is as 

* Lectures on the English Humorists: Steele. + Life, by Malcolm. 

t Hogarth’s Anecdotes of Himself. 

— Sketches of Life of P. Henry, cited in Earl Stanhope’s Hist. Engl., 


| Le Malade Imaginaire, Acte II. Sc. 6. 
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bad as scrofula. A fondness for hardbake is dangerous, but a passion 
for pony equitation is nearly fatal. In such cases, the strongest remedies 
of tellectual pharmacopeeia must be applied, and everything sacri- 
ficed to the great object of bringing the patient to decimals by eight, and 
to longs and shorts by nine and a half at the latest.”* A consummation 
not too devoutly to be wished for—any more than a reproduction of the 
early Jesuit colleges depicted by Michelet—who tells us their success was 
so t that the Protestants themselves entrusted their children to 
teachers so capable: ‘“‘En moins de rien, vous verrez leurs écoliers, 
Cicérons improvisés, faire la stupeur de leurs parents; ils jasent, ils 
latinisent, ils scandent, docteurs & quinze ans, et sots &@jamais.”"+ A 
truly great man generally has the reputation of a dull boy, is Hartley 
Coleridge’st deliberate dogma on this topic at large. Goethe’s bio- 
grapher observes that the fathers of poets are seldom gratified with the 
progress visible in their sons; that only your perfectly stupid young 
gentlemen uniformly delight their parents. They, he says, “ tread the 
beaten path, whereon are placed milestones marking every distance; and 
the parents, seeing how far their sons have trudged, are freed from all 
misgivings. Of that silent progress, which consists less in travelling on 
the broad highway, than in development of the limbs which will make a 
sturdy traveller, parents cannot guess.”§ Rousseau declares that no- 
thing is more iificult than to distinguish real stupidity in childhood 
from that apparente et trompeuse stupidité, which, says he, is annonce 
des dmes fortes. Young Cato, he reminds us, during his childhood, 
seemed an imbécille in the house. And Jean Jacques refers to a con- 
temporary, Condillac, who passed chez ses amis for one of very limited 

city. “ Oh, que ceux qui jugent si précipitamment les enfants sont 
sujets & se tromper !” 

In this medley of samples and examples, types and instances, we let 
red spirits and white, black spirits and grey, mingle, mingle, mingle as 
they may.—Giraldus Cambrensis, in the history of his life, professes or 
confesses that in early youth, at St. David’s, he was negligent of study 
and over-given to sport. But he adds, that his uncle, the bishop, to- 
gether with his masters, remonstrated so sharply with him on this score, 
that, turning over a new leaf, he became as diligent as he had been lazy 
and soon headed the classes of which he had hitherto been the tail. 

Cortes is said to have sorely disappointed his parents by the little fond- 
ness he showed for books, when sent at fourteen to Salamanca.—Edmund 
Waller, at the Grammar School of Market-Wickham, was dull and slow 
in his tasks.¢—Dean Swift, says Goldsmith,** was long considered an 
incorrigible dunce; and Goldy could write feelingly touching that 
same. 

Isaac Barrow at the Charterhouse “ gave but little promise of excel- 
lence,” his principal delight being in fighting, and his general habits so 


* The Future of Stupidity: Sat. Rev., vi. 249. 
t La Ligue et Henri IV., eee J. Michelet, p. 112. 
~ Memoir of Captain Coo! 
Lewes, Life of Goethe, book ii. ch. iv. 
Rousseau, Emile, livre ii. 
Aubrey. 
** Essays, No. xii. 
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igent, that his father is reported to have wished, that if it pleased 
ane take any of his children, it might be Isaac.* r 

That marvellous boy, Chatterton, the sleepless soul which perished in 
its pride, marvellous as he was in his teens—in the sixth of which he 
died+—was no marvel when at the age of five years he was put to school 
under his father’s successor, Mr. Love: here his progress was so slow, 
that after his master, we read, had exhausted his patience in attempting 
to teach him, he sent him back to his mother as a “ dull boy, and inca- 

le of further instruction.” 

Sir Joseph Banks, as a schoolboy at Harrow, was, by his tutor’s ac- 
count, so immoderately fond of play that there was no getting him to 
mind his book. Byron again, at the same school, is said to have been 
much more anxious to distinguish himself by prowess in the playground 
than by advancement in learning. Moore says that, though quick, when 
he could be persuaded to attend, or had any study that pleased him, he 
was in — very low in the class, and seemed noway ambitious of 
getting higher. The highest and lowest boys were sometimes made to 
change places ; and on such occasions the master would banter Byron, 
now at the top, by saying, “ Now, George, man, let me see how soon 

ou’ll be at the foot again.”t At Harrow, too, Sheridan got on no 
Ector than we have seen him do in Dublin: an impenetrable dunce, they 
styled him, with whom neither severity nor indulgence could avail. He 
could not spell when he left Harrow, and’ wrote “think” for “ thing.” 
Yet at eighteen he joined his friend Halhed in translating the Epistles of 
Aristeenetus. So that he would scarcely be one of those who were in the 
mind’s eye of Sydney Smith when he assigned “Too Much Latin and 
Greek” —especially verse-making—as the reason why boys who make a 
considerable figure at school, so very often make no figure in the world ;— 
and why other lads who are passed over without notice, turn out to be 
valuable important men. “ The test established in the world is widely 
different from that established in a place which is presumed to be a pre- 
paration for the world ; and the head of a public school, who is a perfect 
miracle to his contemporaries, finds himself shrink into perfect insigni- 
ficance, because he has nothing else to command respeet or regard, but a 
talent for fugitive poetry in a dead language.”’§ 

Of another Harrow celebrity, Sir Robert Peel, Byron, his schoolfellow, 
seems to have given a correct account, according to Sir Lawrence : the 
poet nowhere speaking of Peel as a genius, though neither does he de- 
scribe him as a boy of moderate capacity, made superior only by dint of 
fagging. A younger brother, William Yates Peel, was thought to have 
naturally the quicker parts. But nothing, as Sir Lawrence Peel remarks 
—who says of Robert that “he was no prodigy, certainly;” and that 
“his parts and his promise were such as many boys have and give,”— 
nothing is more deceptive than the early promise of a child: “A girl 
commonly beats all her brothers in their early lessons, and I have seen 


* After leaving the Charterhouse, Isaac went to the Grammar School at Fel- 
stead, in Essex; and here he seems to have turned over a new leaf. 

t That is to say, not at the age of sixteen—for that would be but the fourth of 
his teens—but at that of seventeen years and nine months; well on in his 
eighteenth year. 

; Moore’s Life of Byron, ch. i. 


Sydney Smith in £dinburgh Review, 1809. 
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no young people so quick of apprehension as the young Hindoo, but the 
after-progress is not proportionate to the early excellence.”* Casca’s 
“ bluntness,” in the sense of tardiness, dulness, heaviness,—as noted 
with a note of exclamation by Shakspeare’s Brutus, is a common-place in 
its natural development : 


What a blunt fellow is this grown to be! 
He was quick mettle when he went to school.t 


When the Princess Wilhelmina says of her brother, Frederick the 
Great, that he was “slow” in learning, Mr. Carlylet presumes her to 
mean idle, volatile, not always prompt in fixing his attention to what did 
not interest him.—One is reminded of George Eliot’s account of Tom 
Tulliver—as altogether not a youth of whom you could prophesy failure 
in anything he had thoroughly wished: the wagers are likely to be on 
his side, notwithstanding his small success in the classics: “ For Tom 
had never desired success in this field of enterprise; and, for getting a 
fine flourishing growth of stupidity, there is nothing like pouring out on 
a mind a good amount of subjects in which it feels no interest.’’§ 

Of the late Mr. Angell James, so eminent among Congregationalists 
for his “ pulpit-power,” his biographer tell us, that at school he was 
backward in school-hours; that when, in after years, a schoolfellow was 
told he had become an illustrious preacher, it elicited the exclamation, 
“ What, thik thick-headed fool! a he was fit for nothing but fight- 
ing !”|| The Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, accepted in popular 
literature as one of Our Indian Heroes, seems to have learnt little at 
school—* for he was not a studious boy, but one delighting in manly 
exercises, and somewhat addicted to mischief.”4—Dr. Chalmers** was 
long remembered by his schoolfellows as one of the idlest, strongest, 
merriest, and most generous-hearted boys in Anstruther school; whose 
lessons were often only half learnt, sometimes not learnt at all.—Sir Charles 
Bell, at the High School of Edinburgh, bore the character of a slow 
coach; and he, at one time, in the words of his French biographer, 
désespérait modestement des efforts des son application, and inclined to 
believe himself doomed by nature to an “ industrial career” of the vulgar 
sort-—* ne se doutant pas que méme sur les bancs inférieurs de la classe 
lenfant regoit des legons qui se développeront un peu plus tard dans son 
intelligence.”t{—Of another boy at the same school, Patrick Fraser 
Tytler, his father, Lord Woodhouselee, used to say to those around him, 
You do not understand the boy. . . . You tell me he never opens an 
improving book. . . . I am much mistaken if he does not read grave 
enough books by-and-by.”$}{ Goldsmith delivers himself of a caution 
against deciding too hastily upon the natural capacity of children, before 
we have maturely considered the peculiarity of disposition and the bias 


* Sketch of the Life and Character of Sir Robert Peel, by Sir Lawrence Peel. 
Julius Cesar, Act I. Sc. 2. 
History of Friedrich II., book iv. ch. xi. 
The Mill on the Floss, book v. ch. ii. 
Life of John Angell James, by R. W. Dale. 1861. : 
J. W. Kaye; Memoir of Elphinstone, in ‘‘ Our Indian Heroes,” ch. ii. 
** Life, by Hanna, ch. i. 
Amédée Pichot: Histoire de la Vie et des Traveaux de Sir Charles Bell, p. 28. 
Memoir of P. F. Tytler, ch. ii. 
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by which genius may be strangely warped from the common path of 
education. A lad incapable of retaining one rule of grammar, or of ac- 
quiring the least knowledge of the classics, may nevertheless make great 
progress in mathematics—nay, he may have a strong genius for mathe- 
matics, Goldsmith contends, without being able to comprehend a demon- 
stration of Euclid; because his mind conceives in a particular manner, 
and is sointent upon contemplating the object in one particular point of 
view, that it cannot perceive it in any other. ‘ We have known an in- 
stance of a boy, who, while his master complained that he had not 
understanding to comprehend the properties of a right-angled triangle, 
had actually, in private, by the power of his genius, formed a mathema- 
tical system of his own, discovered a series of curious theorems, and even 
applied his deductions to practical machines of surprising construction.”* 
—Hartley Coleridge, it has been said, might have been pronounced a 
universal genius, but for one deficiency—he never, for the life of him, 
could demonstrate that the angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are 
equal. He bears witness of himself, “I was very dull at school, and 
hated arithmetic ; I always had to count on my fingers.” + 
There is no concealing the fact, John Howard's biographer tells us of 
that philanthropist as a schoolboy, that John made little progress in his 
studies for a very long time. ‘ Whether this arose from dulness in the 
pupil, or want of skill in the master, has been much disputed”t—and 
may be still, by the disputatiously disposed in such matters.—Of 
Schubart (Schiller’s friend—not Schubert), we read,§ that at school, for 
a while, he lay dormant: at the age of seven he could not read, and had 
acquired the reputation of a perfect dunce; but all at once “the rind 
which enclosed his spirit started asunder,” and Daniel became the prodigy 
of the school. His after life seems to have proceeded in much the same 
way, as if by fits and starts. 
either at school or college was Lord Eldon one of those demure boys 
who, as Mr. Hayward says, after Falstaff, never come to any proof. He was 
always fond of a frolic, and had no particular liking for work.||—Alexander 
Humboldt’s childhood was the reverse of brilliant : a weak constitution, it 
appears, prevented serious application, and even the growth of the mind 
seemed uncertain and slow.§. Dr. Channing, asa boy, though patient and 
diligent, was not remarkable for quickness of perception: ‘ Indeed, like 
many men afterwards distinguished for intellectual power, he was thought 
dull ;” and the story goes, that he found the Latin Grammar a pons asi- 
norum, until a clerk in his father’s office, taking pity on the plodding boy, 
said to him one evening, “‘ Come, Bill, they say you're a fool, but I know 
better. Bring me your grammar, and I'll soon teach you Latin,”**— 
which this friendly adjutant is accordingly said to have done. The late 
Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton “does not appear to have made much pro- 
gress in his studies” under Dr. Charles Burney at Greenwich: by his 
own account he was of a daring, violent, domineering temper—of which, 
* Goldsmith’s Essay on Taste. 
+ Memoir of Hartley Coleridge, p. cxlv. 
t Dixon’s Life of Howard, ch. i. 
{ See Appendix to Carlyle’s Life of Schiller. 
Edinburgh Review, July, 1844. 
Memoir in Saturday Review, vii. 587. 
** Memoir of William E. Channing, ch. ii. 
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however, his mother always augured the best. Horace Twiss used to do 
his Latin lessons for him ;* and he, “ Elephant Buxton,” as the big, 
kindly fellow was called at school, did what fighting might be wanting 
for Horace Twiss. 

Indolent and rebellious—this is the character Balzac bore at school, 
and bore away with him from school. Remembering how Balzac worked 
poeta 1821 and 1850, one is at a loss to think of indolence and him 

ther. 

Theodore Hook, as a schoolboy of nine or ten, at Mr. Allen’s 
“academy,” was ‘a dull little boy, affording no promise of future dis- 
tinction.” = At another school, as a bigger boy, he did distinguish him- 
self, by regularly playing truant, and devising plausible excuses to satis 
his master. Nor did he, so far as we can learn, when “ subjected to the 
stricter discipline of a public school, and pitted against the young 
athletes of the land, apply himself to study with much increase of dili- 

nce, or even exhibit any great compensating capacity for acquiring 
without the usual exertion.” 

Ebenezer Elliott was regarded as a dull child: at school he could 
never master his grammar, or scale the low heights of vulgar fractions ; 
he “ seemed to be a confirmed dunce, and eventually, out of sheer hope- 
lessness, was sent by his father to work in the foundry” where himself, 
the ultra-Calvinistic Bercean, was clerk. 

John Constable, R.A., though regarded by his master (at the Dedham 
Grammar School) as a boy of genius, showed excellence in aera | 
only, with a pronounced fondness for painting. Long pauses, it is said, 
would often occur during his lessons, which his master would be the first 
to break, by saying, “Go on; I am not asleep. Oh! now, I see, you 
are in your painting-room !” 

Mr. de Quincey tells us of his sometime associate and friend, the cele- 
brated Peripatetic, John Stewart, commonly called ‘ Walking Stewart,” 
that at school—as he would often himself relate with high glee, and 
even with something of gratified vanity in the avowal—no boy except 
himself was considered an invincible dunce, or what is sometimes called 
a Bergen-op-Zoom ; that is, a head impregnable to all teachings and all 
impressions that could be conveyed through books. ‘ Like many a bo 

re him, he obtained the reputation of a dunce, merely because his 
powers were never called into action or tried among tasks in which he 
took any genial delight.” Yet this same scoffing-stock of the school, 
when summoned away to the tasks of life, dealing with subjects that in- 
terested his feelings, and moving in an element for which his natural 
powers had qualified him, displayed the energetic originality of genius.|| 
Archbishop Whately illustrates the same thing by a number of examples, 
in his annotations on one of Bacon’s essays. For instance, he cites the 
case of a literary man’s son who had a perfect hatred of literature, was a 
mere dunce at his book, and was, to all appearance, turning out a “ ne’er- 
do-weel.” As a last resource he was sent out to a new colony. ‘“ There 
he was in his element ; for, when at school, though dull at learning, and 
soon forgetting what he had read, he never saw a horse or carriage once 
that he did not always recognise; and he readily understood all that 

* Life of Sir T, F. Buxton, ch. iii. ¢ Life of Hook, ch. i. 

t Ibid., ch. xv. § Leslie’s Memoirs of Constable. 


| See the Memoir of Stewart in the Autobiography of an English Opium-eater. 
VOL. LXIII. G 
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belonged to each. In the colony he became one of the most thrivi 
settlers ; skilful in making roads, erecting mills, draining, cattle-breed- 
ing, &c.”* As we, in the words of Mr. Lewes, call both the child 
“clever” who learns his lessons rapidly, and the child “clever” who 
shows wit, sagacity, and invention, this ambiguity of phrase has led to 
surprise, when the child, who was “so clever” at school, turns out a 
mediocre man; or, inversely, when the child, who was a “ dunce” at 
school, turns out a genius in art.t 
Well and wisely writes old Roger Ascham, of schoolboys and the way 

to treat them in school, that if one by quickness of wit take his lesson 
readily, another by hardness of wit taketh it not so speedily, and the 
first is always commended, the second commonly punished, whereas a 
wise schoolmaster should rather consider discreetly the right disposition 
of both their natures, and not so much weigh what either of them is 
able to do, as what either of them is likely to do hereafter. For of this 
Roger Ascham is thoroughly convineed, not only by reading of books in 
his study, but also by experience of life abroad in the world, that “those 
which be commonly the wisest, the best learned, the best men also, when 
they be old, were never commonly the quickest of wit when they were 
young. Quick wits commonly be apt to take, unapt tokeep. Some are 
more quick to enter speedily than able to pierce far, even like unto over’ 
sharp tools, whose edges be very soon turned.”{ It has been s 
tively remarked, however, on the general subject of youthful promise, that 
one great secret of the exaggerated notions entertained about promisin 
youths is the confusion of conduct with capacity, of goodness wi 
power—the grounds on which a lad earns a reputation for promise being, 
in an ordinary way, exclusively moral grounds; industry, perseverance, 
docility, good manners ; the always knowing his lessons, and never being 
insolent or quarrelsome. People are accordingly said to form their judg- 
ments of a man’s future from one or two moral qualities, which in truth 
have much less to do with the kind of future they are thinking about 
than the intellectual qualities which they have scarcely any trustworthy 
means of measuring. ‘ We nearly always find in biographies of 
distinguished men, that at school or college they gave no remarkable 
sign of their future power; and even where this is not the case, the pre- 
dictions of greatness may commonly be traced to a time after the 
ness had been achieved.” The child may, it is owned, be father of the 
man, in a certain sense—nor will anybody of judgment deny that we are 
born with peculiar temperaments and our own individual predispositions. 
But,. character being the compound product of predispositions and expe- 
rience, *‘ you cannot predict anything of the product until you know 
something of the second of these factors.” Hence the impossibility of 
being quite sure how a boy or a young man will turn out after he has 
stepped into the world beyond the class-room. ‘Some whom, on ac- 
count of their schoolroom virtues, their friends insisted on raising aloft 
on pedestals, no sooner get fairly out into the big world than they seem 
to be scared by the size of things, and to be utterly lacking in that in- 
trepidity of the intellect which is so needful for great successes.” Others, 
again, it is added, whose intellectual energies have hitherto passed for 

* Whately’s Annotations on Bacon’s Essays, No. vii. p. 68. 

+ G. H. Lewes: Life of Goethe, book i. ch. ii. 

} Roger Ascham, The Schoolmaster (published 1670). 
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second-rate, and of whom arte entertained very sanguine hopes, have 
their imagination excited, their faculties braced, all their powers stimu- 
lated, by the novelty and bustle, and Brobdingnagian dimensions of the 
new scene to which they are introduced.*—If not the same essayist, 
another of the same school, dilates on the comparative non-success in 
after-life of the pattern boy who always obeys his masters when at 
school, and his aunts when at home for the holidays, and is altogether 
pronounced a paragon of a schoolboy,—who, nevertheless, is doomed so 
often to see the scapegrace gain the front and keep it, when both are 
fairly started on the race of life. For a long time the paragon may go 
on comforting himself with the reflection that the success of his aggra- 
vating contemporary is an accident and a mistake; but as years wear 
on, it becomes more and more difficult to keep up this innocent little 
iece of self-delusion. ‘“ A cold perspiration breaks out on the paragon’s 
rehead one fine morning, when the newspaper informs him at break- 
fast-time that the wicked scapegrace has attained celebrity and great- 
ness.”+ Mrs. Gore’s Marquis, who owns to having been a monstrous 
stupid dog at Eton, and to have studied nothing at Cambridge but 
smoking and snipe-shooting, comforts himself with the conviction that 
your precocious heroes often fail in the proof; and “a young Roscius 
sometimes dwindles into a scene-shifter.”t Mr. Caxton perplexes his 
wife and Mr. Squills by complacently asserting his little boy, Pisistratus, . 
to be now, at eight years old, as great a blockhead as most boys of his 
age are: what else did he go to school for? Infant prodigies are Mr. 
Caxton’s abhorrence. ‘These thanmata, or wonders, last till when, 
Mr. —_ ?”§ The richer a nature, says Mr. Carlyle, by way of moral 
to a fable of his composing, the harder and slower its development. 
“Two boys were once of a class in the Edinburgh grammar school : 
John ever trim, precise, and dux; Walter ever slovenly, confused, and 
dolt. In due time, John became Bailie John of Hunter-square, and 
Walter became Sir Walter Scott of the Universe.” The quickest and 
completest of all vegetables, Mr. Carlyle pithily adds,|| is the cabbage. 
Mr. Thackeray illustrates in the boyhood of John James Ridley the 
seeming dunce who will turn out a genius. ‘ At school he.made but 
little progress,” and his own father “thought him little better than an 
idiot,” though little Miss Cann prophesies the world will hear of that 
boy, who has got more wit in his little finger than Ridley senior in all 
his big person. ‘That boy half-witted! .. . 1 tell you that boy is a 
-—a I tell you that one day the world will hear of him.” As it 

done. In another and lighter work Mr. Thackeray declares himself 
—at least, Mr. Michael Angelo Titmarsh does—to have always had a 
regard for dunces. Those of his own school-days, he bears record, were 
amcngst the pleasantest of the fellows, and have turned out by no means 
the dullest in life; whereas many a youth who could turn off Latin hexa- 
meters by the yard, and construe Greek quite glibly, “is no better than 
& feeble prig now, with not a pennyworth more brains than were in his 
head before his beard grew.”** 

* See the essay on Youthful Promise, in vol. xxi. of the Saturday Review. 

| Essay on Paragons, ibid., vol. xxii. p. 753. 


The Hamiltons, ch. xviii. § The Caxtons, part i. ch. vi. 
Miscellanies, vol. ii.: Four Fables. 


The Newcomes, ch. xi. ** Doctor Birch, p. 14. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE “DEVIL’S OWN.” 
BY WILLIAM JONES. 


I 
Tue Pope sat in his easy chair— 
*Twas one of the cosiest—still some care 
Shaded the brow of the saintly man, 
Amidst the pomp of the Vatican. 
In truth, he was jaded, and troubled, and vex’d, 
And many grave matters his mind perplex’d ; 
Some crusty old cardinals stood in his way, 
And had snubb’d him, —_ blank, in a conclave that day; 
A new batch of saints for canonization 
Had led to a warm _ dig. altercation, 
Unseemly for men of immaculate station ; 
Each cardinal having a saint for a client, 
Instead of due gravity, 
Gentle suavity, 
That would render things easy, and ey and pliant 
And ~ toa pigmy the strength of a giant), 
h ¢. to his hobby, of others defiant. 
The miracles told were of wondrous variety, 
Strongly flavour’d and spicy with fibs to satiety : 
One saint, it was told, a la maniére St. Denis, 
Had travell’d, though old, from Palermo to Venice 
With his head off his shoulders, tuck’d under his arm ; 
Another, aspiring, 
When cold, without firing, 
Made a cloak of a sunbeam to keep himself warm ; 
Some had traversed the ocean 
By a queer locomotion 
e St. Patrick himself, or I have a wrong notion), 
a boulder of stone, or the back of a ahiiee 
One, with rapid digestion 
(Which is rarely a question 
Between saints or sinners), turn’d acorns to pork: 
A useful conception, 
Without an exception, 
When larders are empty, and cooks out of work ; 
And to moisten the meat he changed water to ale. 
But similar feats had been done long before ; 
For instance, St. Mochua (a name rather jocular) 
Had feasted a party with ven’son just caught— 
Highly flavour’d they were, such saint-favour’d deer— 
Not a cutlet remain’d of the savoury cheer ; 
And after the skins and the bones had been brought, 
He sew’d them up tight, and a miracle wrought, 
By driving them, living, to covert once more. 
In fine, ev’ry claimant to saintly distinction 
Had earn’d the few sacré, nor dreaded extinction. 
As might be expected, 
The Pope, bullied, dejected, 
Saw no name on the list could be safely rejected. 
The number was large, and the calendar swelling, 
That St. Peter himself might be shock’d, there’s no telling ; 
But the best plan, perhaps, was to yield @ outrance, 
And leave the result to the future, or chance. 
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So the Pontiff, poor soul, 
With a sigh the scroll, 
a was sent both to Spain and to France : 
_ Still he felt in a huff, 
Took some pinches of snuff, 
And mutter’d what might be translated, “ All stuff.” 


Il. 
The Pope, as I stated, reposed in his chair ; 
No doubt it contributed more than a share 
To make him feel happy—twas made for a nap; 
But light was his sleep; he soon woke, for a rap 
At the portal, and then a slight wave of the arras, 
Show’d some one at least felt “at home” in the palace. 
A head first peep’d in, then appear’d the intruder, 
To one without passport sure nothing was ruder ; 
But the visitor had a full privilege giv’n 
To see unannounced the Vicegerent of Heav’n. 
Twas Evona, the lawyer of Brittany; 
No casuist more renown’d than he. 
There was not his equal, so subtle, discerning, 
Unrivall’d in shifting, and sifting, and turning ; 
At quibbles and fencing no cunning could catch him, 
At reading the Codes not a pundit could match him; 
In precedents, customs, and church hocus-pocus, 
He brought ev’ry point to a critical focus. 
So great was his skill in affairs international, 
So broad were his margins, so trenchant, so rational, 
That monarchs requested him (quite as a favour) 
To draw up their treaties for future behaviour. 
The Pope was, especially, largely his debtor, 
For he wrote ev’ry Bull and encyclical letter ; 
In fact, was the Ted factotum in cases 
How to make of one countenance two distinct faces, 
Blowing hot, blowing cold, as occasion required, 
No matter the means so the end was acquired— 
A trifle Loyola-ish, still, if you please, 
Twas the readiest: method to guarantee ease. 
He was also the doyen in giurisprudenza, 
And in matters of morals a Brutus-like censor ; 
In cases of law that were doubtful, obscure, 
He knew how to make the result pretty sure ; 
In pardons, indulgences, rights of the Church 
As Delfico explains in his clever “ Richerche’’), 
e contrived that no friends should be left in the lurch. 
*Tis true he fail’d sometimes, as one might expect, 
But what system of law can be call’d truly perfect ? 


Strange ’tis to say, that Evona, this day, 
Wanted pluck, and was timid, quite out of his way, 
So changed from his dash and forensic display. 
“Holy father,” he said, reverentially kneeling, 
**T have that within me which urges revealing. 
True servant I am of the Church and its master”— 
(Here the words of Evona grew thicker and faster)— 
“T have work’d all my life for the = of the nation, 
For the weak and the poor, as the highest in station, 


With fees badly paid—’tis a Christian oblation 
That warrants me now in ogee a favour, 
And I beg you will give it pontific 


savour, 
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My conscience upbraids me, 
Reproves and degrades me, 
That the lawyers have not got a saint to protect them. 
Ev’ry craft I could mention, 
tam, 
ve a tutelar- ian to connect 
While we, who are plodding in wearisome labours, 
Ofttimes ’gainst the grit of our souls, for our neighbours——” 
“Say no more, my good friend,” interrupted the Pope; 
“To grant your request is to hope against hope. 
There are too many saints as it is, I much fear ; 
Whether some should be so, does not seem very clear; 
But for /awyers, you know, there’s a prejudice strong, 
And I doubt if a saint would reign over you long; 
You would question his title-deeds, find them all wrong, 
Attack them, like mice, with a nibble and gnaw ; 
Nor would you once fail to discover a flaw, 
So uncertain alike are both lawyers and law, 
That the best-natured saint you could possibly find 
To take such a post would be scarcely inclined— 
sf and m without one.” Evona look’d sorry. 
*] am grieved, holy father, to give you this worry, 
But let me beseech you to grant my request, 
ir without it my a. will never find rest.” 4 
“Since your suit,” said the Pope, “is so urgeutly press 
And I owe you some kindness is must be pt A 
I will do what I can to arrange for the best. 
To the Lateran go, San Giovanni befriend you, 
And choose, but d/indfolded, the saint he may send yous 
Paz vobiscum, my son, all good wishes attend you! 


Til. it 
Those readers who make the grand tour must well know 
The famous basilica, San Laterano, 
The oldest in Rome IT am not mistaken), 


By Constantine founded, then left long forsaken, 

But revived in great splendour in subsequent ages 

—— Murray’s “ Handbook” tells you all in its pages). 
this as it may, at the time of my sto 

The statues of saints were its principal glory; 

In marble, of course, of the choicest Carrara, 

No gems in the fine arts were finer or rarer. 

Evona came thither—not alone, for the rumour 

Brought crowds to the church in inquisitive humour, 

To see who, a lawyer so wise and sagacious 

Would select for an order consider’d ungracious, 

Despoilers, turmoilers, embroilers, rapacious. 


With an “ Ave Maria” and “ Ora pro me,” 

Evona advances; right cautious was he, 

For the bandage was tight, not a gleam could he see, 
Not a hand to direct him while groping around. 

He seizes a figure: “ The saint I have found,” 

Shouts the lawyer, exulting; “our patron is here!” 

His eyes were unbound ;—an ironical cheer 

Swell’d through the building: “ Ay, sure he és -— 
No choice could be better,” cried the crowd, with a leer. 
* Confusion! why this is the Devil’s great toe,” 

ag the lawyer, dismay’d, and in accents of woe. 

He had stopp’d where St. Michael, his weapon uprearing, 
The fiend at his feet seems about to be spearing, 
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And, instead of the saint, had selected the Devil— 
Thus choosing for good the arch-spirit of evil ! 


Evona left Rome with a heart full of sorrow ; 
He had call’d on the Pope very soon on the morrow, 
And told his sad tale, when, instead of condoling, 
And granting a blessing, with unctuous consoling, 
His holiness laugh’d until both sides were aching. 
ought his wits were clean gone, and, oubti i 
He begg’d that he would, by particular favour, en 
Such unhallow’d alliance at once be un-making. 
The Pope stopp’d his laughter as well as he could, 
And said, “ Pray excuse me, the joke is so good. 
Things had better remain’d in the way that they stood. 
*Tis clear that the saints are opposed to this union, 
And reject all the lawyers from ghostly communion. 
It cannot be help’d, as you made the selection 
not in the proper direction), 
ut it shows some inflatus, not to say, predilection. 
Make the best of the matter, the seed has been sown, 
And the crop, in full justice, Sathanas must own! 


Iv. 
Death at length eased Evona—a respite ’twas only— 
At the gate of St. Peter he stopp’d sad and lonely, 
And knock’d for admittance: the porter look’d stern 
And askant at the visitor, seeking to learn 
What his passport might be, either bad or for weal, 
The credentials he gave had no Fisherman’s seal! 
Some words were inscribed that like phosphorus shone : 
“ Che-bearer of this is Evona, mp son ;” 
Sign’d, “‘ Most warmip pours,” with a name better nameless. 
In vain did the lawyer pronounce he was blameless, 
And spoke of good deeds, but his protests were aimless : 
St. Peter drew back, somewhat vex’d and disgusted, 
* All lawyers,” le said, “in these realms are distrusted. 
You have made your own bed, though it looks like a ‘sell,’ 
*Tis a warm one, but law is a hot-bed as well; 
And you the wise maxim should always have known, 
Let the quarrels and chattels of others alone. 
May Satan, du reste, take good care of His Own!” 


But'I cannot consign to perdition my hero, 

Though the chances against him were clearly at, zero ; 

To the re argumentum he was not a stranger, 

The moments were precious, and fraught with real danger : 
“ Saintly porter,” he cried, “ of a truth you are just 

To such of my calling, unworthy of trust ; 

But at least / am Aonest, and though you may wonder, 
No son of the Church was more steady or sounder ; 

No advocate ever such service could render, 

And most shabbily treated has been her defender.” 
(Here Evona became quite pathetic and tender.) 

* Say you so?” cried St. Peter, “ well, this is rare news! 
An immaculate \awyer I cannot refuse ; 

So enter, but mark me, I wish to be plain, 

That such ‘ special pleading’ in future is vain, - 

Though ’tis needless this point to discuss or sustain, 
For another like you I shall not see again!” 
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WORTH THE WINNING. 
BY MONK SAVILLE. 


9 I. 
TREEBY COTTAGE BY TWILIGHT. 


“ Dear Ned writes so hopefully,” said Mrs. Treeby, with a great sigh 
of relief, as though she had been Atlas with the whole world on her 
shoulders, and was now experiencing the bliss of having that mighty 
burden removed. She was sitting with her three daughters in the 
drawing-room of Treeby Cottage, nearly about twilight of a winter's 
afternoon. As to Mrs. TTreeby’s body, it had little enough resemblance 
to an Atlas, or anything approaching to one. It was diminutive and 
fragile in the extreme; such a wisp of a thing, in fact, that you would 
not have felt much astonishment if you had seen it whisked off in a high 
wind. But of her spirit I would not like to speak in the same terms; 
there was no lack of breadth and solidity, of bone and muscle and sinew 
in it; it possessed shoulders of Atlas-like strength; and it needed all its 
powers of endurance to enable it to.support the weight of daily cares 
and crosses and anxieties with which it was laden. “ Yes,” continued 
Mrs. Treeby, looking round at her girls, “he writes very hopefully, dear 
boy, and I am so thankful for it. He thinks his chance as good as any 
ti and feels almost certain of success. Is not this a comfort, my 

ears 

I have spoken of the Miss Treebys as girls, but I doubt whether they 
would thank me for calling them so. ‘Mise Emily Treeby, the eldest, 
would, I dare say, not object so very much to the epithet, as she had 
quite a touching horror of being taken for “ more than her real age.” It 
is true Mrs. Treeby never talked of them but as her girls, though the 
whole three had long since emerged from short dresses, and the youngest 
even had arrived at the mature age of eighteen; but then it must be re- 
membered that mothers have privileges denied to the mere narrator of 
the family history. 

“Oh, quite delightful ! charming! The prospect of success, even 
though distant, is always beautiful, as Colonel Rickarby so charmingly 
expresses it,”’ cried the eldest Miss Treeby, in answer to her mother’s 
glance, and supplementing her words with a kind of chirrup, which evi- 

ently meant something, but it would be difficult to say what. 

‘He'll pass all serene!” exclaimed her youngest sister, bringing 
paper-cutter down on the table with a tremendous double-rap like a 
postman’s knock ; by way of emphasis, I suppose. It was quite clear that 
this Miss Treeby put heart and soul into what she said, whatever may 
have been the case with her sister. She looked straight across at her 
mother as she spoke, with her pretty yet withal mischievous brown eyes, 
full of an earnestness and eagerness which was pleasant to see, for it 
showed there was no want of depth in the character, though, at first sight, 

ou might have taken it to be made up of little more than mere childish 
ah and frolic. Plenty of decision, too, and enthusiasm and heedless- 
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ness of jumping at conclusions, as that rap on the table and her words 
plainly indicated. It was a spectacle worth beholding, that fine open 
face on which nature had stamped truth and honesty in unmistakable 
characters. And I think you could not have failed to notice and admire 
Kate’s hair, too; it was of a rich dark brown colour, and as glossy as 
silk; it was hair which you would have liked to put your hand on and 
stroke and stroke, never tiring of the operation. Kate’s hair is a great 
contrast to Emily’s, which scandal declared was red, though Emily her- 
self vowed it was a delicate auburn, and always brought forward the 
authority of Colonel Rickarby in support of the assertion. 

os ed will pass, I’m certain, and floor all the examiners one after the 
other,” said Kate; “he must; he can’t help it; can he, mamma?” 

“ My dear Kate, you always speak so positively about anything you 
wish. You should try and learn to be a little less sanguine, for one is so 
apt to be disappointed in one’s expectations. However, I feel almost as 
confident as you that dear Ned will succeed, for he seems to think him- 
self that his chance is as good as anybody’s. Would it not be as well, 
my dear, to put that paper-cutter ion in the inkstand, and find some- 
thing to employ your time more usefully ?” 

“* What is there to do, mamma? I’ve finished putting the skirt of that 
everlasting old muslin to rights. (I wonder if I shall have to wear it all 
my life long ; it scarcely touches my ankles now, and I don’t know where 
it will be in another month if I go on growing at the rate I have been 
lately.) Well, and you know my accomplishments are awfully few: I 
can’t draw, and I can’t play, and it’s too dark for singing. I wish, 
Emily, you would lend me your ringlets to amuse me a little. I’ve a 
— mind to try and cultivate a pair myself, only 1’m sure it must be a 

orrid bore to have such things always dangling into your eyes, and then 
be obliged to toss your head back every minute to get rid of the wretches. 
I hate novels, and I believe I always shall; they’re dreadful bosh; full of 
sentiment and love-making, and all that, which I can’t endure; so what 
is there to do, mamma? | can think of nothing but Ned. Do you want 
me to do anything for you, mamma ?” 

“No, thank you, my dear, not at present. I am like you, Kate; my 
head is full of Ned and his examination. 1 think I shall indulge in a 
little idleness too, although it is setting you a bad example.” 

**Oh, never mind that,” said Kate. “It will do you all the good in 
the world to stop knitting your fingers off; you're not idle half often 
enough, mamma. You go ahead from morning till night, like that horrid 
Jackson’s mill (I don’t mean your needles make a nasty noise like the 
mill) ; and then, you know, when papa. 

“Don’t, Kate,” said Mrs. Treeby, with an apne look at her 
daughter; and then, as if some subject of sadness had been too closely 
approached, and had brought with it a reminder of pain, she lay back in 
her chair, and there came a grave and anxious look over her face, and 
next moment she had her handkerchief to her eyes. 

Kate was at her side now, kneeling on the floor beside the chair, and 
her arms twined round her mother’s neck. 

“Now you won't, mamma, will you? Oh! do be cheerful again. I 
didn’t mean it; I wasn’t thinking; I never do think; I am so horribly 
thoughtless.” And she gave the floor a savage thump with her knee. 
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Then she took the handkerchief from her mother’s hand, and began 
wiping vigorously at that parent’s eyes, kissing her vehemently every 
other second. Mrs. Treeby at length fairly burst out laughing. She 
was, luckily, a lady with a strong sense of the ludicrous. Then there 
followed another bit of sentiment. 

* My darling child, you will kill me if you eontinue this much longer !” 
she cried, pressing Kate to her bosom, and repaying the kisses with 
interest. ‘What a funny rough comforter you are!’’ she continued, 
stroking Kate’s hair, and looking into her face with inexpressible tender- 
ness. ‘* What would I do without you?” 

‘Very badly,” said Kate. ‘* You would succumb to fate, and gallop 
into consumption in three weeks. There, I have made you laugh, so 
now look up and be jolly again. I won’t mention éhat any more, | pro- 
mise; not if the Inquisition was to sit upon me from now till the 
twentieth century, and torture me into the bargain. I say, Maud, how 
long do you mean to pore over that stupid novel? Did you hear there 
was a letter from Ned?” 

There was no answer, so Kate darted across the room to a sofa on 
which Miss Maud Treeby was stretched, reading “ Vanity Fair,” and at 
this particular moment watching with intense interest Becky Sharpe’s 
clever manceuvring at Brussels, and wishing fortune would place her in 
circumstances in which she might have a similar opportunity of distin- 
guishing herself. 

“I thought so!” cried Kate, bending over the head of the sofa. “ She 
never hears a thing when she has got a novel. You might blow a horn 
close to her ear, and she would take no more notice than a lamp- 
Why, she doesn’t even hear me yet. I wonder if this will have any 
effect.’’ And she put her hands playfully on the page Maud was 
reading. 

Maud threw her head up impatiently, and met Kate’s wicked eyes 
glaring down upon her. 

“Ah, my tomboy sister! Intensely exciting, Kate, I have no doubt; 
and just the kind of amusement suitable for a girl of eighteen. It is for- 
tunate, I am sure, that you manage to find amusement in this barbarous 
locality, only perhaps you would be so kind as to vent your exuberant 
spirits on something or somebody else. I wonder you don’t-act upon the 
suggestion I have often made, and go to a boarding-gchool for a couple 
of years. It might have a beneficial effect on your painfully high 

irits.”” 

“I know well enough I need taming,” said Kate, “but I’m quite 
certain a boarding-school would never do it—never. I should break into 
open rebellion the first week, and cut away out of bounds with half the 
school after me. 1’d defy all the under-teachers, and have a shy at the 
old schoolmistress herself. If they locked me up in my room I would 
make a ladder of the blankets, and bolt through the window ; and then 
wouldn’t there be a fine row next morning! I wish the governor had 
sent me to a boarding-school ; what a lark it would have been! I feel 
quite up to some mischief now. Do stop reading this silly book, Maud !” 

She still held her hands on the page, and Maud had something of the 
appearance of looking through a horse-collar; 1 can’t say she was grinning 
through it. 
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“ T regret for once that my excellent father is not at home,” she said. 

“I fancy he could exorcise the demon. Ah! I was afraid the thought 

-of that eye and voice would make you wince. I am sorry the allusion 
causes you discomfort. Really I don’t wonder at it. You and he to- 
gether certainly contrive to render this place a paradise. The constant 
association with boor and hoyden tends to sweeten one’s life. May I 
ask you to remove your hands?” 

“When you retract all the wicked things you’ve said of me,” said 
Kate, her good humour not in the least ruffled by Maud’s sarcasms. 
“ You have called me a hoyden and the gov a boor, and, of course, I 
must call you to order. Retract, and I will be off like a shot.” 

“If those are the conditions of release, as 1 am at present the victim 
of your folly, I suppose I must accept them, It is a matter of supreme 
indifference to me what terms in the English language may best cha- 
racterise you and my revered father, and I don’t intend to quarrel on the 
—— of selection. Now, will you be so good as to fulfil your part of 

compact ?” 

This a all spoken in a hard, bitter tone, painful to listen to, _ 
cially when you cousidered it proceeded from a daughter of Mrs. Treeby, 
whom you could scarcely associate with anything but what was gentle 
and sympathising. Kate looked for a moment as if she were half in- 
clined to prolong the battle, but on second thoughts she drew her hands 
from the "4 and the mischievous smile faded from her features, giving 
place to a grave, half-puzzled expression. 

“ There,” she said, after a moment’s pause, “ I won’t bother you any 
more, Maud; and I’m awfully sorry I’ve plagued you at all. I wish, 
though, you wouldn’t be so grumpy, and say those sort of things; they 
hart:a fellow awfully, as Ned would say.” 

“Ned? Yes, you are quite right to quote him; his phraseology is 
peocene select and elegant, and he has found a remarkably apt pupil in 

is youngest sister.” 

“Maud !” cried Kate, turning fiercely round, “ you may call me any- 
thing you like, but I won’t have a word said against Ned. He’s always 
behaved like a brick to you, and it’s a shame to speak in that way of 
him, especially as he’s not here to defend himself.” 

Mrs. Treeby, partially dozing, and dreaming—good simple soul!—that 
Ned was Archbishop of Canterbury, now interfered to put a stop to the 
altercation between the sisters. 

“I wish, Kate,” she said, reproachfully, “ you would put some check 
upon your spirits, and, at any rate, prevent them from being the means 

giving pain to other people. You know your sister is not as strong as 
you are, and therefore prefers to lie quiet and read; and why should you 
disturb her ?” 

“I always prophesied your youngest daughter would grow up a tom- 
boy, and be wait for respectable company,” cried Maud ; “ but her cha- 
racter has matured more rapidly than even I could have expected.” 

Mrs. Treeby looked grieved, but took no notice of the speech. 

“Come and read this with me, Kate,” she said, holding up Ned’s 


¢ Oh, rather! mamma.” And then, looking at Maud for a moment 
very penitently, she said: “I’m awfully sorry, Maud—I am, upon my 
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word. It was I began it all, tormenting and plaguing you; but let’s 
make it up, and forget.” 

Whereupon she bent over the sofa, and kissed Maud on the cheek ; 
and Maud, after the operation—which she evidently considered highly 
superfluous and absurd—turned her face to the wall, and, buried in her 
novel, was soon unconscious of anything that was taking place in Treeby 
Cottage drawing-room. 

Lae Now, mamma,” cried Kate, “ I’m with you; game for anything you 

“T wish, my dear Kate, you would try and break yourself of that bad 
habit of talking slang.” 

“ Why, Ned always does it, you know, mamma; and writes it too; 
his letters are full of it; I dare say this one’s got some in it.” 

“ That may be,” said Mrs. Treeby ; ‘* but Ned and you are very dif- 
ferent people ; he is a boy, or rather, I should say, a young man. You 
are a young lady, and what is very often merely fun and nonsense in a 
man, becomes improper, or, to say the least of it, inelegant in a lady, 
particularly in a young one. I am | very sorry, my dear, that you 
should ever have contracted the habit. You know, I hope it is probable, 
your present way of living will not last for ever, but that some day you 
will have the opportunity of mixing in society and seeing a little of the 
world; and then you will be obliged to leave off talking slang—that is to 
say, if your desire is to cultivate the society and friendship of the most 
refined minds, which, I trust, will be the case. But I advise you to 
begin at once, my dear; habits once formed cling to us so, and cannot 
be thrown off at will always. It would hurt me more than anything to 
think that any of my daughters got the name of being fast.” 

* All serene—I mean all right,” replied Kate. “ I'll cure myself in 
a week at the least, mamma; you see if I don’t. Now let’s read the 
letter.” 

So these two, with their heads put close together, and their arms round 
each other’s necks, perused that wonderful epistle. I might easily look 
over their shoulders and read it too, but I doubt if it would interest my 
readers to know the contents, and therefore I have determined’ to let it 
alone. It gives one pleasure, however, to watch the expression of keen 
enjoyment visible on the face of both mother and daughter. How eagerly 
they drink in every word of that irregular scrawl with its plentiful sprinklin 
of orthographical errors; and I dare say they are saying to themselves 
the time, that it is impossible Master Ned can come out anywhere but at 
the top of the list. Such is it to be an only son with a mother and sister 
of strong affections buried in an obscure country village, where, seldom 
seeing a new face, they are left at liberty to concentrate all their love on 
Young Hopeful. 

“ Oh, of course, he’ll pass all right!” cried Kate, as soon as the 
“ Your affectionate son, Edward Trentham Treeby,” was reached. “ I’ve 
no fears for him; not one; have you, mamma? You know he’s awfully 
—I mean, very clever in most things, and I shouldn’t be at all surprised 
if he came out first—very high up, at any rate. Besides, he works so 
tremendously, dear old fellow! Oh, I hope he won’t make himself ill—go 
into consumption or brain fever, or something horrible; you know 
fellows—I mean—lI mean students—often do. He’ll be coming home 
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quite a skeleton, with no flesh on him—a mere bag of bones, like old 
what’s-his-name?—Blake; we shall be able to see right through him. 
And he was so nice and fat when he went away, and had such rosy 
cheeks, too. I wish that horrid examination was over, don’t you, 
mamma ? or, rather, I wish there were no such things in existence. If 
I ever meet the man who invented competitive examinations, won’t I give 
him a piece of my mind !” 

“T wish with you, Kate, that the examination was over, for dear Ned’s 
sake. I fear he is overworking himself—at least, I should think so from 
his letter, though he does not say much about it himself. I shall write 
and tell him so, for I think health should always be the first considera- 
tion, although, of course, it is quite right of him to be studying hard, 
especially as the time is drawing so near. But really, Kate, your men- 
tion of consumption and brain fever makes me quite nervous. I have 
heard of so many cases of young men reading for stiff examinations 
burning the midnight oil until almost dawn had come in, and wearing 
wet towels round their heads to keep themselves awake ; and then, when 
the excitement was all over, atiaie breaking down altogether. I 
remember an uncle of mine who carried off high honours at Cambri 
—he was a wrangler, I know, but I forget which—and died three mon 
afterwards ; and the doctors said it was from nothing else than an over- 
worked brain. He was only two-and-twenty, poor young man! and I 
can just remember his wan, haggard face when he came to us at ‘ The 
Clumps’ a day or two after his examination. I told Ned in my last 
letter to be sure and take a dose of that medicine I sent him whenever he 
felt the least headache, and to go to bed the moment he felt sleepy. 
Headaches are always the beginning of mischief in these cases. I am 
afraid, dear boy, when the examination does come on, he will get so 
dreadfully nervous, and anything on the nerves is so bad for the constitu- 
tion. I don’t in the least fear his not succeeding; I only fear the effects 
on him afterwards. Of course, my dear, we must make up our minds to 
see him looking thin and pale ; after so much hard work he cannot be 
otherwise. We shall have to feed him up with new milk, and eggs, and 
_ nourishing things of that kind, for I dare say, poor boy! he gets very few 

luxuries at Mr. Warren’s ; and, above all, we shall have to keep books 
out of his way, and find him as much open-air employment as possible.” 

“And that will be such a simple matter in this exciting locality,” 
sneered Maud from the sofa, as she flung her novel down and leaned 
back with a yawn, for “twilight grey” was now beginning to robe the 
outside world in her ‘sober livery,” and to darken the drawing-room, so 
that the chairs, and table, and piano looked as much alive as anything 
else in it; and any one looking in at the window might have taken them 
for well-behaved elderly people sitting and enjoying their own reflec- 
tions. 

“T know, my dear Maud, that this is rather a quiet neighbourhood,” 
said Mrs. Treeby ; “ but we must do the best we can to find Ned amuse- 
ment, and I hope you will help us.” 

“Really, my dear mother, you make a very strange request, and I 
think, if you consider a moment, it will strike you as such. The irony 
of your question is perfect, though you do not seem to be aware of it. 
To ask a person who has been vegetating for the last twelve years in an 
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out-of-the-way corner of her Majesty’s dominions to eater for the amuse- 
ment of a young man fresh from a world of life and activity, is, to say the 
least of it—odd. Why not at once transport the Prince of Wales to 
Robinson Crusoe on his desert island, and request that solitary animal 
to find diversion for the heir-apparent? Pray do not reckon on my 
assistance in your projects; I am not inclined to be anybody’s slave or 
obedient servant.” 

“Indeed, my dear Maud, such a thought never entered my head, and 
I put my question in all simplicity and with the best intentions, I assure 
you; but you seem to have misapprehended my meaning entirely. I 
only thought you would like to join us in making plans for your brother's 
amusement while he is with us. I know when I was your age my 
greatest delight was being associated with my three brothers in all their 
pleasures and enjoyments, and in trying to add to them as much as I 
could; and it never seemed to me as if I was a slave. Ah no! that 
was, indeed, a happy time—a very happy, precious time, and the hours 
flew all too swiftly, and all gone now—all! Oh, Maud dear, make the 
most of a brother or a sister while you have them. What would I not 

ive to have one brother restored to me?” And the poor lady’s eyes 

filled with tears as she thought of her early days. 

* Providence has planted me in a soil so conducive to the fostering of 
affection, has it not?’ said Maud, in one of her most bitter tones. 

Without heeding the interruption, Mrs. Treeby went on, cheerfully : 

“We must go nice long walks with Ned in the Beauchamp woods 
when the spring comes, and gather wild flowers and bramble-berries. 
And you know there are always plenty of nuts in the woods in summer, 
so that he can have a good climb, for he was always so fond of climbin 
trees, and I dare say the exertion will do him all the good in the worl 


‘I am afraid the birds will not have begun to build by the time he comes 


home; but I would not suggest birds’-nesting to him; it seems to me a 
cruel sport. I think, however, if my memory does not play me false, 
that he used to be rather fond of it; was it not so, Kate ?” 

* Oh, rather—I mean yes, very,” replied Kate. Don’t you remember 
he and I used to hunt the whole country round for nests, and a pretty 
mess my frocks used to be in; you can’t have forgotten that, mamma? 
What scoldings I got from you, and sendings early to bed.” 

‘Yes, to be sure, I remember very well,” oliel Mrs. Treeby. Birds’- 
nesting seems to be a universal passion with boys; my own brothers were 
remarkably fond of it. Well, 1 suppose if you don’t harry the nests, or 
take the young birds, there is no great harm in it. I don’t think Ned 
ever did that.” 

* He once took a young blackbird, and kept it in a cage in his room 
for a week,” said Kate; ‘and then the poor creature, like a stupid thing, 
— a = through the bars and tried to get out, and in doing so 

i 09 

“Oh, my dear Kate, how could Ned!” cried Miss Emily Treeby, with 
a nervous chirrup. ‘“ How excessively cruel! the poor bird—the 
dear little fledgling in a cage! Oh dear, how dreadful! To say all its 
life, ‘I can’t get out!’ like that starling Colonel Rickarby mentioned one 
day. Dear! boys are so thoughtless, and that makes them so cruel; 
they have so little sympathy with the animal creation and the beauties— 
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what will keep one’s hair out of one’s eyes, I wonder ?—and the beauties 
—oh dear, what was I going to say ?—and the beauties of nature.” 

“ Which, of course, include your auburn ringlets, Emily,” said Kate. 
“I wish I could go to Ashleigh and make the acquaintance of that 
Colonel Rickarby you are always talking about. He must be a queer 
old bird, I should say.” 

“ Old!” exclaimed Emily, blushing, and shaking her ringlets fiercel 
from off her face. ‘Ohno! I never said Colonel Rickarby was old. i 
should never do him so much injustice, Kate ; and I implore you not to 
fancy such a thing. He is a most charming, delightful, fascinating man, 
and has—oh! such a noble, grand air; quite au militaire; such charm- 
ing, beautiful whiskers! He used to say their colour resembled that of 
my own hair, but I fancied they had the slightest tinge of grey, though 
the colonel vowed, in his charming way, that I must be colour-blind. 
Of course, Kate—oh dear me, I don’t know whether I should proceed ; 
such a delicate subject, you know, to touch upon ;—but of course, you 
know, he is very much my senior—at least judging from appearances, 
which, however, are so very, so excessively, deceptive—and, you know, it 
will be a very long time before J am considered old. Oh dear, yes! I 
feel as if I had only emerged from the schoolroom yesterday.” 

“Then you must feel awfully uneducated, Emily,” cried Kate, “ for 
you'll be thirty-one next June!”’ 

At this moment a sharp yelp issued from the farther end of the room, 
cutting short the indignant remonstrance which Emily was going to 
make at having her age disclosed in this horribly candid fashion. 

“Oh, my dear, darling Shock! what is the matter? How you 
frighten one, you poor, sweet, wounded thing! And your beautiful 
coat is all disarranged, and you would be so silly as to leave your pro- 


tectress, would you? naughty, perverse thing! It is ‘too cruel of you, — 


Maud ; yes, indeed, really it is, to treat my favourite so; the gentle, 
timid thing would not harm a fly, and you might spare my feelings, 
which you know are so sensitive—so peculiarly sensitive as 

Shock, for you know who it was who gave him to me.” 

“ T warned the brute,” said Maud. “I am very sorry for him, but he 
would persist in annoying me with his attentions, and he has reaped the 
consequences: If I have hurt your feelings in the matter, it is not my 
fault. Of course the association of the puppy with your Ashleigh hero 
is quite natural; but I think it would be greatly to the advantage of this 
house if you, the puppy, and the captain could form an indissoluble 
alliance, and betake yourself to the uttermost parts of the earth.” 

Emily did not seem displeased at the suggestion. She gave two or 
three little complacent chirps, and hung down her conscious face, which 
was covered with blushes. Ah, Emily, have you hopes, then? Is your 
heart beating with the bliss of expectations which may one day be 
realised ? I wonder what wickednesses you have been at while you were 
at Ashleigh! Ashleigh, what secrets might not thy shady groves re- 
veal! Those frequent allusions to Colonel Rickarby are decidedly sus- 
picious. Well, time will reveal all. 

A sort of mean between footman and buttons now entered the room 
with candles, and, at Kate’s command (given in an imperious tone, which 
was evidently assumed for the occasion), began to repair the sacred 
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hearth with coals, Kate herself squatting down on a stool before the fire, 


and making a great noise raking out the ashes. 

“ Oh, Charles! you stupid, clumsy fellow, there you go again, over 
my toes! You do it nearly every evening, and you've hurt me dread- 
fully ! You should learn to guide your feet in the proper way. Why 
don’t you wear lighter boots in the house, Charles? There now, you are . 
going to do it again! What an awkward, clumsy boy you are! You 
really must get a pair of lighter boots, and smaller ones, too. Such great 
hobbadyhoys as these are! And you have rather neat feet, you know.” 

Kate frowned hard and tried to look as indignant as possible, but all 
the time you could see a smile kept hovering round her lips. She had 
no male acquaintance of her own position on whom to exert her charms; 
and so, for want of a better, she took to ordering and tyrannising over the 
footboy. Charles’s face glowed like a furnace from brow to chin, and he 
looked as if he would like to dash scuttle and coals all on the fire to- 
gether, and run for it. 

‘TI beg your pardon, miss,” he stammered; “I was not aware as 
it was your feet I stepped on. The shoemaker has not done the boots 
yet, miss, if you please ; but he ’as promised them by Monday.” 

‘“* Why, you don’t mean to say, you silly boy, that you’ve gone and 

a new pair of boots because I told you?” 

Charles’s embarrassment was quite painful to behold, as he stammered 
out, “Yes, miss; I—I understood from you as I was to wear lighter 
boots in the house, and—and not ’appening to have a pair at the time, I 
went to Gunning’s last week and got measured ; but he always takes his 
time ; but he’s promised them on Monday, if you please, miss, and I be- 
lieve he won’t disappoint me, because I told him as—as they were 
wanted particular.” 

“ Well, you are an odd creature, Charles,” said Kate; “and I hope 
the boots will fit when they come. If they’re not ready by Monday, give 
that lazy man Gunning a good rowing, and tell him T told you to. You 


need not distress yourself about my toes, do you hear; they are none the 


worse ; only be more careful another time. Now, Charles, I am going 
to tell you a piece of news: we have heard from Mr. Edward to-day.” 

Indeed, miss! And I’m sure I’m glad to hear it, And may I ask if 
Mr. Edward is keeping quite well ?” 

“ You may, Charles ; but as you’ve done so already, you need not re- 
peat the question. Mr. Edward is very well indeed, I am glad to say, 
and we shall soon have him home, I hope.” Kate, despite her frequent 
and rather familiar colloquies with Charles, never talked slang to him, 
but invariably made use of the most proper phrases she could lay hands 
on. ‘ How dreadfully hoarse you are, Charles,” she continued. ‘ You 
must get rid of that cold, do you hear, or you will be laid up quite 
seriously. Here are some jujubes for you; they will make you speak 
clearer; put one into your mouth at once.” 

“Kate! Oh, now, really, my dear Kate, surely” began Emily, 
with a deprecating chirrup. 

But Kate was down upon her in a moment. “ Be so good, Emily, as 
not to interrupt me in the discharge of my duty,” she said, turning 
gravely to her sister, who resumed her grooming of Shock’s coat, appa- 
er nD that she had ever had any intention of making a 
remark. 
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“That is enough coal, Charles,” said Mrs. Treeby, as that func- 
tionary, having nearly choked over his jujube, was for a third time going 
to replenish the fire. ‘ And, Charles,” went on Mrs. Treeby, “if Susan 
Bell comes up to-night, give her this box of pills for her husband, and let 
me know from her how he is. Yes. And oh! Charles, don’t forget to 
remind cook that Susan is to have the dripping, and that blanket for her 
husband which I put out this morning. Cook forgets sometimes, you 
know. Your master——” 

Mrs. Treeby stopped short, and her face grew very grave—sadly 
grave, indeed. Kate made a sound through her mouth something like a 
whistle, and said, “ Heigh-ho!” Maud threw down her novel with an 
exclamation of disgust. Emily said, “Oh dear!” and chirped in an 
agitated manner three times, and then began soothing Shock, who 
— his mouth in a shrill bark, as poodles will do occasionally. And 

e 


reason of all this? The sound of carriage-wheels stopping at the 
front door. 


IT. 
A PEEP AT THE FAMILY SKELETON. 


“ Merexy this, and nothing more!” Yes, but I fancy not a few of us 
know, from personal experience, what feelings of annoyance interruptions 
of the kind will sometimes cause. It may be the arrival of somebody we 
neyer expected, and who, now he is come, we heartily wish at Jericho or 
the antipodes, or some equally remote corner of the universe. What can 
the man want at this time of day, invading our quiet, and forcing us to 
leave our peaceful nook, and rouse our dozing energies into distasteful 
action? Or, worse still, it may be somebody we did expect in due 
course, but not quite so soon, and we had accordingly determined to put 
him and his coming out of our minds for the time, and settle ourselves 
comfortably to the Times, or the North British, when—madness !—the 
sound of wheels on the gravel, and, of course, an end to our contemplated 
repose. Yes, yes, we are all well acquainted with such forms of ‘life’s 
disagreeables ; and one might fill a chapter, or rather a whole book, 
with common-place reflections on their frequency. But what a horrible 
infliction such a chapter would be! Let me draw up, then, before I 
begin to maunder feebly, and scare away the perhaps already dubious 
reader at chapter two. The sound of these wheels has had, as you have 
seen, a magical effect on the trio in the drawing-room. It was fol- 
lowed almost directly by a loud impatient ring at the bell, and the tones 
of a loud impatient voice are heard outside in the frosty air. Charles 
sets the coal-scuttle down on the hearth-rug and darts to the door, and 
Mrs. Treeby goes into the passage and stands there, looking very nervous 
and ill at ease. 

“God bless me!” cries the loud impatient voice, speaking now in the 
hall, “I never was out in such a night—never ! it’s frozen the fingers and 
toes off me, I think. Look alive there, Charles, you rascal! Quick! 
take these gentlemen’s luggage in directly. Do you hear? Maria, 
Maria, where are you? Oht there you are, shivering like an ash-leaf ; 


you’ll catch your death one of these finedays! It was touch-and-go with 
you last winter, you know. Oh! well I’m sure, J won’t waste any more 
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words ; only just try and save me a few doctor's bills, because you know 
it all comes out of my pocket. Can’t you go in? You're only in 
Charles’s way. He’ll be upsetting the luggage on you in a minute, 
Stop! you must get Ned’s room and the spare one ready for these 
gentlemen; they're going to sleep here to-night. Gentlemen, this is 
my wife; Maria, these are my friends, Mr. Austin Reefer and Mr. Tom 
Reefer. Now, do go. Wait a minute, though! See that the fire’s 
lighted in my study, and mind it’s a good one. I shall have to go there 
directly after dinner, and look over a whole host of important papers, 
which will probably keep me up till I don’t know what hour in the 
morning. Bless me! I don’t believe my feet will ever get any feelin 
back again. Aren’t you perished, Reefer? Iam. You look as blue 
as the sky, Mr. Tom. Never was out in such a night—never!” 

And Mr. Treeby began stamping his feet with all his might, and beati 
his arms across his chest, as if he was determined to exhaust every nae 
of air he had inhaled during his drive. Mrs. Treeby had departed, 
according to order, after shaking hands with the Messrs. Reefers, whom 
she welcomed with a few gentle, cordial words, that made them feel they 
had to deal with a lady in their hostess, whatever might be said of the 
character of the host. 

“ Now then, Reefer; now then, Mr. Tom, come this way if you 
please,” continued Mr. Treeby, leading’ the way into the drawing-room. 
“Tt’s a mere cottage, my house, as I told you; small, but neat and 
tasteful, as befits a gentleman who is a gentleman, in spite of all repulses, 
and in spite of the meanness and dishonesty of certain people, but for 
whom he would have been now introducing you, gentlemen, to the 
princely saloons of a spacious and noble country seat, and been able to 
offer you the hospitality of a duke, and entertain you like a monarch. 
(You may well hang your head, Maria.) But come in, gentlemen; I 
must show you my daughters; three of them there are. And, Charles, 
look sharp and get dinner in. Doyouhear? I’m as hungry as a hunter, 
and so are you, I dare say, Reefer. It’s a night to give one an appetite; 
cold as Caucus! and I’ve a precious lot of work before me this evening; 
enough to knock an elephant up. It is ‘a working-day world,’ as some- 
body says. I see you emboss my sentiments, Mr. Tom; you feel it a 
blessing not to have any work to do, with your health, I dare say. J can 
get through a tolerable lot. I don’t know where I should be if I couldn’t, 
I’m sure, for it’s work, work with me from morning till night.” 

Mr. Treeby’s short burly form and florid face seemed quite to justify 
his opinion as to his own capability for hard work. He discharged his 
volley of eloquence going along the little passage that leads to the 
drawing-room, and the last words were fired off as he ushered the 
Messrs. Reefers in. 

“These are my daughters, gentlemen,” he said, much in the same 
manner that a showman points out to you the “royal Bengal tiger” or 
“ African lion.” ‘ Come forward, girls, the whole batch of you, and let 
yourselves be seen.” 

The three Miss Treebys all stood up at the word of command, and 
surveyed the Reefers with some curiosity, for it was a marvel indeed for 
visitors to be seen at “Treeby Cottage.” ‘The attitude of each was 
characteristic. Emily, the bashful, shook her ringlets well over her face, 
and peered at the Reefers modestly through the open spaces. Maud 
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gave them one glance of her cold grey eye, in which wonder and cynicism 
were oddly mixed, and then she turned her head away with a sneer, and 
stared blankly into the fire. As for Kate, she looked full at the new 
comers with unfeigned curiosity, as if they were types of humanity which 
she might have dreamed of, but had never before seen; and withal there 
was a dangerous twitching about the corners of her mouth, which 
threatened every moment to expand into a broad grin. 

“ This is Emily, my eldest,’’ continued the showman, standing a little 
in front of the Reefers, and pointing out the young lady with his finger. 
“Keep those curls still, miss. Mr. Reefer knows, no doubt, how to 

preciate such ornaments to the head; but if you keep dangling ’em 

ut in that way, he can’t get a full view of your face.” 

At which Emily chirruped out, “ Oh, papa!” and looked dreadfully 
confused, as well she might, poor thing ! 

“Just returned from Ashleigh, Lord Boulder’s place; dare say you 
know it ; distant connexion of yours, I believe? Wonderful what grace 
and refinement a week with the aristocracy has given her!”’ whispered 
this proud father, in an aside to Mr. Tom Reefer. Then the showman 
resumed : ‘This is my second—Maud ; taller than her sister, you see, 
by, I suppose, a couple of inches, or thereabouts.” 

* Perhaps the Messrs. Reefers would like to make certain,” said Maud. 
“ There is a yard measure in the‘hall.” 

Mr. Treeby frowned fiercely at his second daughter, scowling at her 
from under his black bushy eyebrows. He felt her words conveyed a 
sarcasm, in spite of the mock polite tone in which they were uttered ; 
but he was unable quite to pierce their meaning, and that made him all 
the more furious. However, he contented himself with frowning, and 
said, in an aside to the Reefers : 

* Proud as Luciper, and a tongue like Catherine Peetrukero, which 
isn’t uncommon with your beauties. Any ambition to tame her, like 
Peetrukero in the play, Reefer?—hey? And now we come to the last of 
’em—Kate, my youngest,” he went on; “a noisy, boisterous young 
woman as ever was, and would run as wild as a colt if she hadn’t a father 
to keep her tame ; all picked up, every bit of it, from her young scamp 
of a brother, whom I packed off to a friend of mine about four years ago 
to see what he could do with him. THe’ll be home very soon, but I’m 
blessed if he shall kick up the tantrums he used to, and make a romboid” 
(I suppose he meant tomboy) “of his sister; not if J know it; you 
hear that, Kate?” Then aside to his guests, as if it suddenly struck him 
he might have conveyed an impression different to what he intended : 
“But all spirit, you know—fine high spirit. And what is a girl with- 
out spirit? She cuts both her sisters out in looks—hey? Can’t hold a 
candle to her for two minutes, neither of ’em—hey ?” 

“T don’t care what you say about me, papa, but I wish you wouldn't 
call Ned a young scamp. He’s no such thing ; he’s a regular brick— 
I—I mean he’s a dear, good, noble, old fellow !” cried Kate, undismayed 
by the presence of visitors, and looking at her father with flashing eyes ; 
whereat the elder Reefer thought within himself that he had seen few 
faces which took his fancy so much at first sight. 

Mr. Treeby looked wroth for a moment, and then said, with an evident 
attempt to throw as much good humour into his tone as he could: 
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“ Well, well, Kate, we won’t say any more about that. But don’t 

ou answer your father, do you mind ; it’s disrespect, and I won’t have 

it, as I’ve told you a hundred times ; and you'll make me blush for you 
before these gentlemen.” 

And then the keeper, having thus presented the animals to his visi 
with a comment on each, proceeded (contrary, it must be owned, to the 
general practice of keepers) to introduce the visitors to the animals. 

“ Now, girls, you must know the names of these gentlemen who I’ve 
brought from town to-day as my guests—yes, as my guests to ‘ Treeb 
Cottage’—ought to have been ‘ Treeby Hall,’ but for your Semmaile 
relations, ma’am.” ( Sotto voce to Mrs. Treeby, who was standing silent and 
grieved beside him, om painfully the position in which her daughters 
were placed, but terrified for the life of her to interfere.) “Come, 
Emily, what are you looking so dumfoundered at? Do credit to your 
breeding, can’t you and your friends at Ashleigh Manor, and shake 
hands with my guests, Mr. Reefer and Mr. Tom Reefer. You will all 
three have to do your parts in entertaining them, mind ¢hat ; you must 
help your father to do the honours of his humble establishment.” And 
the keeper frowned at the animals, just to remind them, in case they 
should have forgotten the fact, that he was their keeper. 

Emily, being thus called upon, made two languid bows, shook back her 
ringlets, and then sat down with Shock in her lap, into whose silky ears 
she poured a stream of endearing epithets, interrupted occasionally by a 
most fascinating simper and chirrup directed towards the Reefers. Maud 
favoured them with a half-turn of her head, and just so much inclination 
of it as left you in doubt whether it was intended or merely accidental. 
This was not exactly the sort of thing you would have expected from a 

oung lady so devoted to the reading of novels descriptive of high life. 

he usual curl was on her lip, and there was present that cynical mock- 
ing expression which was seldom absent from her face. Kate, ignorant 
of conventional proprieties—never dreaming, in fact, whether it was her 
duty to bow, or to curtsey, or to shake hands—followed the impulse of 
her nature, and, coming forward, offered her hand to both the Reefers in 
turn, and gave theirs a frank, honest grip, which the elder, at any rate, 
fully appreciated. Emily, however, raised her eyebrows in horror. Kate, 
without question, wauted culture and polish ; her manner and many of 
her ways were far too blunt and downright to satisfy a fastidious taste, 
but, at the same time, there was about her a simplicity—a total absence 
of affectation that was wonderfully pleasing. It was clear there was a 
fine rich soil to work upon, if the weeds, which had been allowed to 
spring up through neglect, were only rooted out by some careful hand. 
Poor Mrs, Treeby, browbeaten and snubbed at every turn by that ter- 
rible husband, with his glaring eye and black beetling brows, clung to 
the warm affection of her youngest daughter, and found much solace to 
an aching heart in her gay, laughter-loving disposition ; and very likely 
she feared that, by putting too tight and too frequent a check on the wild 
young heart, she might risk alienating some of the love which was like a 
cordial to her soul, and dissipating the spirits that propped and cheered 
her own. I don’t believe, mind you, that she ran any risk at all, I be- 
lieve Kate’s affection was much too real and much too deep-seated to die 
away under restraint; and, for her spirits, I now that nothing short of 
penal servitude for twenty years with hard labour would have smothered 
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them to death. But if Mrs. Treeby was to blame in not oftener en- 
agin, lessons of refinement and sobriety by precept, she never failed to 
do so by example. I cannot imagine a more perfect gentlewoman; and 
Kate, despite her wild ways and that naughty propensity to talk slang, 
in many points greatly resembled her. Both were possessed of warm, 
affectionate natures, and both had that which goes further than almost 
anything to make a true lady—a thoroughly pure mind. 

“ And you are Miss Kate Treeby, I think ?” said Mr. Austin Reefer, 
taking a chair beside her. 

* Yes; the short of Catherine, you know ; but isn’t it a horrible name?” 

“H’m! I’m rather puzzled how to answer you,” replied Mr. Reefer, 
looking a little amused. ‘I cannot say I have a very great prejudice in 
favour of the name, though I wouldn’t for the world say so in presence of 
my fifth sister, who was christened Catherine, and who is so desperately 
in love with the appellation bestowed by her godfathers and godmothers 
at her baptism, that she would transport me to Coventry for a week if I 
were to hint my dislike. Your opinion and mine seem to coincide, 
however.” 

“You mean to say you hate my name as much as I do myself ?” said 
Kate ; “ well, I’m awfully glad of it, because I think it’s such a frightful 
name, and everybody else likes it; and Ned—my brother, you know ; 
he’s not at home just now, but will be very soon—Ned says its rattling 
—I—I mean awfully good, because he can shout it out so easily when he 
wants me. Oh, it’s a hideous name!” 

“* What’s that you are telling Mr. Reefer about your name, Kate ?” 
bawled Mr. Treeby. 


“Only that it’s the worst in creation, papa; and he thinks just the 
same as I do.” 

* But I won’t have you say any such thing, miss, mind that; it was I 
chose your name, remember; and a capital name it is—a deuced good 
name; and it belonged to my ancestor, Lady Catherine Treeby, a peeress 
in her own right, who married your great-great-grandfather, who was 
knighted by Queen Anne (ought to have been a baronet, and then I 
should have been Sir Trentham,-confound it!) for inventing a machine 
with a deuced long Greek name; can’t remember what it was now; such 
an age since I looked at a Virgil.” ; 

I am sorry to say that the greater part of this historical allusion is a 
fiction. The Mr. Treeby referred to was, as far as I can discover, a 
small victualler in Eastcheap, who used to manufacture sausages with a 
nasty wooden instrument which he made himself, and thought wonder- 
fully clever, and called ‘“ The Transubstantiator,” as being the longest 
word he ever remembered to have heard. 

“ And besides,” continued Mr. Treeby, “it isn’t proper behaviour for 
a young lady of the highest blood and breeding, as I have tried to make 
you—and without a farthing to pay for schools or governesses, by Jove! 
—to tell gentlemen she don’t like her name. It’s the way to make Mr. 
Reefer take a prejudice to it, and, of course, he’ll take a prejudice to your- 
self next ; and 1 won’t have it, by Jove !” 

At which Mr. Austin Reefer put his hand up to his moustache as if it 
noe stroking, but it was. only to mutter the word “ Brute!” without 

ing heard. 


don’t think there’s any fear of that,” said Kate, smiling at Austin, 
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“because Mr. Reefer disliked my name long before he saw me ; and he 
says his fifth sister is called Kate. And besides, though you did give it 
me, I can’t like it any the better; it would be all humbug and hypocrisy 
if I said I did. I wish you had drowned me when I was a kid—I mean 
a baby—like one of Shock’s puppies, rather than let me live with such an 
awful name sticking to me all my life.” 

Mr. Treeby looked thunder, and his face turned a shade redder, if that 
could be; but just at this moment the door opened, and Charles ap- 

ed. 

“ Please, sir, Trotter’s awaiting to see you in the stable-yard the 
moment you’re at liberty; he’s afeard that The Baronet’s gone dead 
lame.”’ 1 

“Lame!” roared Mr. Treeby ; “ what next, I wonder! He was ill 
with cough all last week. I’m ruined with paying farriers’ bills, and 
much good their bonuses and blistering do! I swear I’m the most un- 
fortunate man in existence! I was swindled, shamefully swindled, when 
I was a young man, and now, confound it! my servants take no more 
care of my property than—than the man in the moon, but let horses, and 
dogs, and house, and everything go to rat and ruin. I'll pay Trotter his 
quarter this very night, and pack him off, I will ; and—and——” 

And muttering something to which we will not give publicity, the irate 
gentleman vanished ; but he had hardly crossed the door-mat when he 
put his head in again, and scowling at Charles, growled out, “ Dinner !” 

Mrs. Treeby breathed a little freer. 

. * What a very cold drive you must have had, Mr. Reefer,” she said, as 
composedly as if the family skeleton had never poked its ugly carcase on 
the scene, and her guests been aware of its presence. ‘‘ Have you had a 
long journey ?” 

“ Pretty well; quite long enough to be pleasant in this biting weather,” 

replied the elder Reefer. ‘I should say Ferneyhurst is some three hun- 
dred miles from London ; how far do you call this from Ferneyhurst— 
five miles ?” 
“ Barely : I fancy not more than four and a half: but, you know, 
inions differ so much about the distances of places, and I am always so 
afraid of misleading people, that I never like to say anything very posi- 
tive. You had a nice clear road for your drive. There oo been so much 
snow lately—indeed, a few days ago the road to Ferneyhurst was com- 
pletely blocked up. Mr. Treeby seemed quite frozen when he came in, 
and I suppose you and your brother were much in the same condition. 
How very poorly your brother looks ; is he delicate ?” 

“ Well, I’m afraid he’s not the strongest of mortals. He had a most 
severe attack of brain fever about six months ago, and the doctors quite 
despaired of his life; but owing, probably, to the original strength of his 
constitution, he managed to struggle through. He has never entirely 
shaken off the effects, however, and he alarms his friends sometimes by 
sudden seizures of giddiness, and the development of symptoms bearing 
close resemblance to a fit. But pray don’t feel anxious, Mrs. Treeby, or 
apprehensive that he will be guilty of any such indiscretion in a stranger's 
house. He had one of his attacks yesterday, and they only occur once a 
fortnight. If he were not fully assured that he would be exempt for that 
period, nothing would have induced him to accompany me here.” 
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Mrs. Treeby was a nervous little woman, and Mr. Reefer’s statement 
in regard to his brother’s physical condition awoke all her fears, which 
were not by any means allayed by his subsequent assuranee. ‘“ Dear 
me,” she thought to herself, “it’s just when people feel so assured and 
confident that some catastrophe happens; they always come just when 
they’re least expected, and at the most inconvenient times. I wish Mr. 
Thomas Reefer had not been so imprudent as to come with his brother. 
He may have one of his fits to-night ; nothing more likely, after the ex- 
citement of the journey and the meeting with new faces. And what 
should we do? I know something about the treatment of plain things, 
like coughs and colds, and I don’t think I should feel afraid even to pre- 
seribe for a simple fever ; but a fit/ oh no! I shouldn’t dare to meddle 
with anything so serious ; and Dr. Mortemn is so often called up during 
the night, and might be ten miles off if we wanted him. Mr. Reefer may 
~ fall down flat on the carpet at any moment, and struggle and foam at 
the mouth, and—oh dear! oh dear! how can people be so imprudent!” 
And the poor little lady, working herself every moment into a greater 
state of trepidation, kept casting furtive glances at the unconscious Tom 
as he sat talking to Emily, and fancying every time she looked that his 
face was paler than the time before. I am sure you will all agree with 
me that this poor woman’s mental frame needed to be of .no ordinary 
strength of structure—the strength of an Atlas, indeed, as I said at the 
beginning—to enable it to support such grievous tons and hundred- 
weights of spiritual matter as was piled upon it. race 4 is she allowed 
a minute’s breathing space from that crushing weight of marital harsh- 
ness and uncongeniality, when one of her own guests, whom in the 
kindliness of her heart she would do anything in the world to please and 
render comfortable, coolly (though in justice to him, it must be owned, 
ignorant of the distress he is causing) saddles her shoulders with a new 
and, for the time being, quite as ponderous an anxiety. And to make 
matters worse, her oppressor goes on talking in the most calm, cold- 
blooded manner, until—mentally wondering and somewhat disgusted at the 
sudden change in his hostess, who has taken to answering his questions 
either quite absently or in curt monosyllables, and to gazing at the farther 
oe of the room instead of looking at himself—he turns in despair to 

te. ‘ 

“ I am so given to make blunders in regard to people’s identity, Miss 
Treeby, that you would do me an infinite service by telling me which of 
your two sisters is the elder. Mr. Treeby introduced them aceording to 
their ages, I believe, but I am so wretchedly short-sighted that I fear I 
may have mistaken the one for the other. That is your eldest sister sitting 
on the sofa, and looking this way, is it not?” 

“No; you’re quite wrong,” said Kate, laughing, “and you must be 
awfully short-sighted. Why, Maud is six years younger than Emily; 

would never take her to be the eldest. That is Emily talking to your 
Cotes Mr. Tom Reefer, isn’t he ?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Reefer, considerably amused at the imnoeent 
abbreviation of his brother’s christian name. ‘ You mentioned what a 
deadly hostility you had against your own name a little time ago. I am 
curious to know your opinion of one so flatly common-place as Thomas.” 

“Oh, horrible!” cried Kate, with charming candour— horrible ! 
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horrible! Not a bit better than my own; almost worse. You hate it, 
don’t you, Mr. Reefer? Your own name, Austin, is such a jolly one. I 
never heard it before. We never see any men from the beginning of the 
year to the end, except a few farmers, you know, and they’re all Jameses, 
and Johns, and Williamses, and common names like that. I never asked 
them their names, you know, but I’ve noticed them on their carts. Your 
name is Austin, isn’t it? I’m sure I heard your brother say, ‘ Take care, 
Austin ; there’s a step,’ as you came into the room.” 

“TI believe he did,” said Mr. Reefer, smiling; “at any rate, you 
caught my name correctly. Yes, I must confess to a pred to 
‘ Austin ;’ it is euphonious and uncommon; but I am fond of Thomas 
also, the result, probably, of association, for my brother occupies a high 
ee in my affections, Miss Kate, though as youngsters we used to fight 
ike Kilkenny cats.” 

“But you may like your brother and hate his name at the same time,” 
said Kate. ‘ However, it doesn’t matter a rap,” she continued, belabour- 
ing the table with the same paper-cutter with which she was armed when 
I introduced her to you at the oe ae of chapter one ; “no, not a rap. 
What can be worse than my brother’s name—‘ Ned?’ If Maud were to 
hear us, she would say, ‘ What’s in a name?’ quoting from some novel. 
I don’t know what novel. Do you, Mr. Reefer?” 

“T believe I can enlighten you on the subject. It is a quotation from 
no novel, but from one of Shakspeare’s plays, with most of which I pre- 
sume you are familiar. Don’t you recollect the baleony scene in ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet ?’” 

‘No, Mr. Reefer,” cried Kate the ignoramus; and as he raised his 
eyebrows with a comical look of dismay, she looked up in his face and 
laughed so merrily that Emily’s sense of propriety received a very severe 
shock, and she thought it incumbent on her to chirrup a sweet apolo 
to Mr. Tom Reefer for her sister’s want of manners. ‘“ You think 
me a horrible ignorant heathen, Mr. Reefer, and so I am, and that I 
ought to be at school instead of sitting here, and that I should know half 
Shakspeare by heart, and a hundred other books besides, and be able to 
fire off long bits of poetry, and things out of novels. I know how to 
read, though, Mr. Reefer ; and sometimes when papa’s been away from 
home and mamma seedy, I’ve read the prayers in the evening. It 
wouldn’t do to do it with you and Mr. Tom Reefer here, there would 
be such a row among the servants—oh, wouldn’t there! Charles would 
squeeze his phiz up into such a horrible shape for fear of laughing, you 
know, and that would send me into fits. But I never read a word of 
Shakspeare in my life, nor a novel either. I always thought such things 

t nonsense and waste of time. Go away over to Maud, Mr. Reefer; 
one’s awfully clever ; she knows no end of poetry, and will be sure to have 
something to say about that balcony scene you spoke of which I know 
wp red of, except that I guess it’s rather a spoony affair, and that sort 
of thing.” 

But Mr. Reefer expressed himself extremely well satisfied with his pre- 
sent position, and declined exchanging it for the one recommended. 

“ Well, now, tell me about your five sisters,” said Kate. “ What a 
tremendous lot of females in one family !” 

“Yes, the female element certainly predominates in our house. But 
you have left one out; I have the half oz complete.” 
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“Oh, my———” began Kate, but stopped short, and coloured slightly. 
I know perfectly well what the substantive was she was going to express, 
but, as she checked herself so laudably, I don’t think it would be fair to 
tell. “ Are ye older or younger than you ? and are they all awfully 
fond of you?” she asked. ‘It must be very jolly for you to have six 
sisters to knit stockings for you and work your slippers and purses, and all 
that. What a lark it must be to have to kiss the whole half-doz every 
time you go home after being away! I wish I could see them; only I 
should be horribly frightened, I know.” 

“Allow me to differ with you on that point. My own conviction is, 
that fear is entirely foreign to your nature; pardon me for saying so; 
and, besides, my sisters, though plentiful, are not formidable. The 
eldest, Amelia, is quite a Lilliputian, I assure you; your sister over there 
would make two of her. As to their affection for me, I believe it is ex- 
cellent of its kind, but I really can’t say whether it would go so far as to 
confer all those various boons you mentioned on me. I never thought of 
testing it by begging for these articles. For one thing, three of my sisters 
are married, so that probably their husbands would put in a claim to a 
share of the slippers and purses.” 

“ Of course; I understand; I never thought of their being married,” 
said Kate. ‘I don’t believe I’ve got more than two ideas in my head; 
you ask mamma; she'll give you my character. But don’t expect any- 
thing but the very worst ; except, I dare say, she’ll tell you I don’t turn 
and mend my dresses badly ; I think I know how to do that. I trimmed 
up an old muslin to-day for the eighth time; what do you think of that, 
Mr. Austin Reefer—I mean, Mr. Reefer? Maud says I’m the greatest 
hoyden and tomboy in existence, and not fit for civilised society, and I 
believe she’s quite right; but, you know, it doesn’t matter much, because 
I never expect to go into society. I shall very likely live and die here; 
and the old women and people in the village don’t know whether I’m a 
tomboy or not when I take them their soups and jellies, and they 
wouldn’t care a pin if they did; they think it’s all my way; and one 
queer old fish—Gunning the shoemaker—calls me ‘ young master,’ be- 
cause I pitch into him so awfully. I must show you him if you are going 
to stay over to-morrow;—are you? I hope you will; it’s so jolly for us, 
you know, because you and your brother are the only gentlemen we've 
seen for seven years. Papa brought a Mr. Dowson one day, who only 
stopped to dinner, and then went off; such a rum old bird, with only a 
little fringe of white curls round the back of his head, and he would take 
me on his knee, and I wanted so awfully to kick his shins. I’m sure you 
need be in no hurry to go; your brother looks so seedy, and I’m certain 
ought to have a few days’ rest. He might have one of his fits, you 
know.” (Mrs. Treeby winced in agony at the allusion.) ‘“ But what a 
dreadful roundabout way you have of saying some things, Mr. Reefer; 
and you use such long words, and there are lots of long words I don’t a 
bit know the meaning of—not a bit more than Shock there. Couldn’t 
you have said what you did about your sisters in a much shorter way? I 
suppose it’s the proper thing to talk like that in society, and you forgot 

ou were not in society; we are not society, you know, and you are only 
in Treeby Cottage, so please talk plain, and leave out all the long words 
when you talk to me. You may use as many as you like when you 
speak to Emily; she went and stayed three weeks with Lord Boulder at 
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Ashleigh, and came home with all sorts of fashionable sayings, and quite 
a cheese, and of course she will understand you. And I dare say Maud 
would, too; she’s such a fearful novel-reader, and often says things which 
I can’t make out a bit. I’m a regular heathen. I shall want no end of 
governesses for the next ten years if I am ever to be made respectable. 
Aren’t you getting peckish, Mr. Reefer—hungry, I mean? I do my best 
with Charles, but he’s a regular young pickle, and takes in dinner when 
he and cook choose. Let papa get hold of him, that’s all !” 

She would have rattled away until her tongue clove to the roof of her 
mouth ; for, though it was true that Mr. Reefer was the first stranger of 
the male sex whom she had had an opportunity of conversing with since 


just before her teens, she felt as little shy with him as she would have 


been with Farmer Evans or Farmer Smith, whom she met in the village 
nearly every day of her life. And yet nobody could have called her a 
flirt. I dare say certain gaunt, a very proper virgins of my 
acquaintance might insinuate that if she were not one now there were all 
the elements of one in her, and that nothing but opportunity was wanted 
to develop them ; but I think we may take the opinions of such censors 
for what they are worth. A flirt, I believe, has, generally speaking, 
either no heart at all, or else so little that you can scarcely give it the 
name of heart. Now this could not be said of Kate, for I don’t suppose 
a bigger, warmer, or honester heart was at that moment beating under 
any set of ribs in her Majesty’s dominions. The entrance of Mr. Treeby 
checked her conversational powers for the present. That gentleman 
marshalled the whole party to dinner in his own peculiar fashion. The 
elder Reefer was going to offer his arm to Mrs. Treeby, when her affec- 
tionate spouse interposed, and said : 

“Thank you, Reefer, but if you have no objections, I wish you would 
take Kate in, and leave my wife to me. I want to say a few words to 
her. Don’t be alarmed; no curtain lecture—ha, ha !—shall follow you 
in atrice. I think you and Kate will get on best together. And Mr. 
Tom, will you give your arm to Emily? Mind you amuse Mr. Tom, 
Emily ; you’ve got lots to tell him about Ashleigh and Lord Boulder, 
and that devoted admirer of yours, Colonel—what’s-his-name?—Ricketty, 
of the 2nd Life Guards ; and you can stick in seraps of gossip about the 
aristocracy and fashionable life, and so on. As for you, Maud, I don’t 
see anybody but yourself to take you; but it don’t matter, because 

ou’re so confoundedly proud and squeamish, you'd frighten a man out of 

is wits with your confounded nonsense. There’s Charles for you—ha, 
ha !—of course there is; I forgot him—ha, ha!’ And Mr. Treeby 
laughed immensely at his own lively humour. 

“You are intensely facetious, papa,” said Maud ; “ but you generally 
reserve your wit until after dinner, you know. However, if the mood 
has come on prematurely, you must find some other object on which to 
exercise your powers. I prefer dining alone to-day.” 

“You, you ” began Mr. Treeby, choking with passion; but 
Maud vanished from the room without giving him time to say more. 
The remainder of his rage he vented on his wife (who stayed behind, 
according to order), sputtering out broken sentences which might have 
led a bystander to suppose that Mrs. Treeby was an “impudent minx,” 
and ‘‘as proud as Luciper;” that somebody meant to “ cure her” of 
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something; and that she was to be prevented having “one scrap of 
dinner,” in spite of a “ pack of cheating, swindling servants who smuggled 
cold beef and chicken-bones up the back stairs.” “‘ Yes, madam,” he went 
on, the rest of the party having proceeded to the dining-room, “I 
wonder you can screw up courage to look these gentlemen in the face 
when you think of how your beggarly relations treated me. Who, I 
should like to know, prevents me from introducing my guests at this 
moment to a dining-room furnished regardless of expense, and pointing 
to a score of family pietures on the walls, instead of taking them to a— 
to a—beastly hole of a kennel, with one arm-chair and a beastly print 
of your uncle over the mantelpiece ?—you, madam, you / And who pre- 
vents me setting them down to a sumpturous banquet, and entertainin 
them with regal hospitality, instead of that starved pip of a chicken, an 
bit of roast beef, and Yorkshire pudding, I saw Jane dishing up as I 
came through the kitchen ?—why you, madam, you /—you, I say, or your 
cursed relations, which is all the same !” 

“Oh, don’t, Augustus!” pleaded the poor lady. 

“Don’t! why, isn’t every word of it as true as gospel? Of course it 
is! Don’t talk to me!—don’t tell me! J know what their excuses mean 
—curse em! But look here, Maria, I’m sick of having these girls 
hanging on our hands, and I won’t have them hang on any longer; they 
ought to get married and pack, I say. They cost me a mint of mone 
to keep, with their clothes, and board, and other &c. &c.; and I tell you 
I can’t stand it forever. I shall be ruined, and in the Bankruptcy Court, 
and snug in Newgate gaol, and you with me, before we know it, if we 
go on at this rate. If Emily had only two ideas in her head, she might 
have been married to Ricketty by this time. What was the good of her 
going to Ashleigh if she couldn’t manage affairs better? There was the 
cost of her journey there and back, and the toggery she got, all gone for 
no good, confound it! Bills as long as my arm, and no husband yet to 
repay for them. But I’ve hit upon a new plan; I’ll have two strings to 
my bow; and a bird in hand’s worth two in the bush. It’s impossible 
for me to take your daughters into society, Mrs. Treeby, or anywhere- 
where people could see ‘em, and where they might pick up husbands. 
Confound it, I tell you, the expense would ruin me; and though you 
might find it pleasant and comfortable in Newgate gaol, J would rather 
be excused, madam. But I say I’ve hit upon a new plan. I’ve got 
Reefer and his brother to come down here, and it’s clear that young 
Reefer’s smitten with Emily already, and if Ricketty don’t take her, why 
she’ll be suited all the same without him, confound him! And then it’s 
just as clear that Austin’s got head and ears in love with Kate, and she 
with him ; so that'll be two of ’em got off the hooks, at any rate. As for 
that tarmigan, Maud, I'll find a way to trounce her out of her dis- 
obedience and jackanapes’ airs; if I can’t find a husband to take the 
baggage, I’ll turn her out of the house, by Jove! and she may find her 
way to the workhouse, or the penitentiary, or the devil, if she likes! But 
look here, Maria, you’re a woman; and women know how to get these 


affairs managed and finished off better than men; and your business is 
to go to work tooth and nail, and get matters arranged as sharp as pos- 
sible between Emily and Kate and these young squires. ‘They’ve both 
got lots of money, and will have ever so much more in a few years. 
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You'll have far easier work of it than I thought, for you can see with 
your own eyes how the land lies; as thick as if they’d all been rocked in 
one cradle ; billing and cooing, by Jove! like young turtle-doves; he! 
he! never dreamed that things would be cut and carved for us in this 
way. It’s adeuced good chance for you, Mrs. Treeby, to make up for 
some of the mischief your rascally relations did me. Mind you put your 
shoulder to the wheel, madam !”’ 

Mrs. Treeby sighed heavily. She was getting used to these continual 
references to her “ rascally relations,” but it pained her considerably to 
hear that her daughters were to be looked upon as marketable goods at 
the disposal of the best bidder, and that she was expected to expedite the 
sale by every means in her power without regard either to the feelings of 
the purchased, or to the moral and mental constitution of the purchaser. 
A pure and simple-minded woman, brought up to look upon marriage as 
an ordinance of the most solemn and sacred character, her first considera- 
tion naturally was, whether these acquaintances of her husband were 
such as she could conscientiously approve as suitors for the hands of her 
daughters ; that is to say, whether they were upright, well-principled, 
and well-conducted young men, likely to prove wise guides and protectors 
to her treasures through this thorny world, and to promote their happi- 
ness generally. That the matter was to be merely one of pounds and 
shillings, of mercenary expediency, without even a thought as to the 
suitability or the non-suitability of the “ contracting parties” to one an- 
other, was to her terribly revolting. You may ask, perhaps, “ How 
about Emily and Colonel Rickarby?’”’ Well, you see, Mrs. Treeby was 
so constantly hearing the colonel’s trumpet long and! loudly blown by 
Emily herself, that in the simplicity of her heart she had come to think 
that he really must be a most amiable and sensible man, and (despite the 
Brey hair and mature age) all that the most anxious of mothers-in-law 
could wish. So she never felt any very great anxiety about him. But 
it was different with the Reefers. Here they were under her very nose, 
and brought down to Treeby Cottage for the express purpose of luring 
away two of her innocents at least—she herself, meanwhile, peremptorily 
commanded to aid and abet the scheme with all her woman’s influence. 
Surely there was a clear responsibility to her in the matter? Surely it 
was her plain duty to discover something more about her guests before 
she pledged herself to any particular course? Certainly, the elder Reefer 
appeared to be a thorough gentleman, and for her own part she had a 
kindly feeling towards him, though she had not interchanged above a dozen 
words with him ; but then there was his brother’s fits. Could a young 
man, who had had a most severe and serious attack of brain fever, and who 
was subject to a fit once a fortnight, be warranted of perfectly sound 
mind? and if not, was it to be thought of for a moment that dearest 
Emily should be consigned for her whole lifetime to the care of such a 
person? This, surely, was a question to be pondered by an anxious 
maternal mind. And, after all, might not the two be a couple of fascinating 
serpents, who would do all they could to dazzle their prey until they had 
got it well into their clutches; and, having so done, turn on it, and sting 
and torment it for the rest of its miserable life ? So that she might be on 
the high road to conniving at the destruction of the peace and happiness 
of those who were dearer to her than all the world beside. And she, poor, 
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gentle little woman (Heaven knows!), had had sad experience before 
now of, at any rate, one such serpent—whether he was ever of the 
fascinating kind is, I should say, a doubtful question ; he certainly was 
not so now. Now, notwithstanding that Mrs. Treeby stood in habitual 
awe of that boisterous, bullying man, her husband, and tremblingly 
obeyed his behests in most matters, there was in her an element of firm- 
ness which would come out strongly on occasions such as the present, 
when she believed the question at issue one of peculiar moment, and that 
it involved clear and grave responsibility to herself. So, in reply to Mr. 
Treeby, she said : 

“ Do you know anything of these young men, Augustus ?” 

“ Know anything of them, Mrs. Treeby?—of course I do. I know 
their father’s rolling in wealth, and that they think as little of pitching 
sovereigns about as I would do of halfpence—confound it, much less ! 
And, by Jove! too, Boulder is a distant connexion of theirs, and that’s 
something.” 

“J alluded to their characters and principles, not to the extent of their 
worldly means.” 

“ And what the deuce have you or I to do with their characters and 

rinciples, Mrs. Treeby? If they’ve got lots of the needful, and don’t 
fight shy of marrying your daughters, what more do you want? Prin- 
ciple! Hang it, they’ve all the principle Z consider of any worth in this 
beastly hypocritical world; they’ve principle to the amount of thirty 
thousand pounds apiece in consols, besides the certainty of some couple 
of seven hundred thousand pounds more when their father dies! Principle 
and interest both, madam; and what more do you want, I say? Do you 
think I’ve brought a couple of blacklegs to Treeby Cottage? What the 
deuce are you afraid of? Do you think Reefer and his brother two 
bloodthirsty garrottoes out of Newgate gaol, who want to cut your 
daughters’ throats? You talk so high and mighty of people’s principles! 
Ha! ha! I like that, Mrs, Treeby! After what——” 

“IT know what you are going to say, Augustus. But even if it were 
true, it would not in any way affect the question at issue. I don’t sus- 
pect Mr. Reefer and his brother of being bad characters, or young men 
of no principle—indeed, Mr. Austin Reefer’s manner and deportment 
please me much, the little I have seen of them. But you know, Augustus, 
that is merely outside, and we ought to be very careful—indeed, we 
cannot be too careful in a matter so serious as that of marriage ; it will, 
probably, determine our daughters’ happiness or unhappiness for life, you 
know. As far as Mr. Thomas Reefer is concerned, I confess I would 
not like the idea of his being the husband of dear Emily. Did you 
know, Augustus, that he is subject to fits every fortnight ?” 

“Fits! of course I didn’t; and I don’t believe a word about it. It’s 
all your confounded prejudice, Maria! And suppose he had fits, what 
the devil would it matter? He wouldn’t eat Emily in one of his fits, 
would he?” 

__ “No, dear Augustus, I don’t say he would do that, but he would 
frighten her dreadfully. You know when people go into fits the 
generally roll and struggle on the ground, and foam at the mouth. I 


am sure dear Emily’s life could not be other than very miserable in such 
a state of things.” 
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“ Pooh !—nonsense! I tell you it’s all your confounded prejudice !”” 
cried Mr. Treeby, stamping his feet on the ground—“ prejudice, I say, 
from first to last! I would take my oath he never had a fit in his life! 
it’s a make-up of your own, madam! it’s the low blackguard blood of 

beggarly father, Buxton, showing itself! I tell you the story’s 
a confounded fabulation, and you and Emily are in a conspiracy. [ 
won’t stand it, I tell you! sentiment and squeamishness won’t do with 
me! it’s a fair offer of two thousand a year, and if Emily don’t marry 
him she shall pack, by Jove—pack !” 

“ But, at any rate, you are not certain that Mr. Reefer has fallen in 
love with Emily, and that he will ever make her an offer of marriage,” 
said Mrs. T , quietly. “He entered into conversation with her as 
soon as you introduced him, it is true, but that may have only been 
common civility, and he may have no deeper feeling in his heart.” 

“ Oh, fiddledamdee! drumsticks! his feelings be hanged, and his heart 
too! What the deuce do his feelings or his heart signify, as long as he’s 
fallen head-and-ears in love with Emily? and head-and-ears he is, I 
swear; deep, yes, deep as hell and dark as Perepus! These corkscrew 
ringlets of hers have done for him—first shake ; saw it all as plain as a 
whistle the moment I came into the room ; and Reefer and Katie too, 
by Jove! So could you have seen it, madam, if you’d chosen to, only 

our confounded obstinate prejudices made you as blind as a mole! and 
las you're in a conspiracy to—to—to—throw cold water on my plans 
and plottings ; and it’s your Buxton blood, I tell you! You might get 
’em all four deep in the mud, and engaged, and the whole thing settled 
as snick as a door-nail in a week, if you liked—in a week, by Jove! A 
woman can have it all her own way in these kind of jobs. And, by 
Jingo! I tell you you must do everything you can in this affair; you 
must go to work tooth and nail, and put your shoulder to the wheel, 
Mrs. Augustus Trentham Treeby !” 

Mrs. Treeby paused a moment before she replied, looking pensively 
on the carpet. Then she looked up into her husband’s face, gently and 
sorrowfully, but with her mouth set with resolution, and said : 

“ T must confess, Augustus, that this plan of yours jars most painfully 
on my feelings. It seems to me so very foreign to everything that one 
has been taught to consider right and proper and delicate. You know 
I did not at all like the idea of Emily being sent off to Ashleigh, and 
told that the only object of her going was that she might employ the 
charms and graces of person, which God has bestowed so lavishly on her, 
for the purpose of entrapping the first young man of means whom she 
might come across; but then I trusted to dear Emily’s good sense and 
right feeling that she would never encourage the advances of any one 
from mere mercenary motives, and where her own affections were not 
really interested ; and I fully believe that in the case of Colonel Rickarby 
there is a sincere and deep-rooted affection, although he is so much her 
senior, and that what you observed was merely common politeness on her 
part towards Mr. Thomas Reefer. And if this turns out to be true, 
Augustus, what violence we should be doing to her feelings by telling 
her that Mr. Reefer is brought here for her to marry, and that she must 
make fierce love to him as hard as she can. A young man, too, in bad 
health, which shows itself in the distressing symptoms I mentioned to 
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you. I cannot tell you the reason why Colonel Rickarby has not pro- 
posed to her before this; but I think it very probable that he may not 
consider his present means sufficient to enable him to support Emily in 
the luxurious way his affection for her would make him wish to do. (She 
told me he was only on half-pay; and half-pay officers, I believe, find it 
often hard work to live within their means, without encumbering them- 
selves with the additional burden of a wife.) If that should be his reason 
for delaying, and he is willing to wait a few years until he gets further 
promotion in his profession, it would be most cruel and heartless not to 
allow Emily to wait too. Oh, Augustus, do, pray, I entreat you, recon- 
sider this plan of yours! It is quite dreadful to think of! You bring 
these two young men down here, knowing nothing of their private cha- 
racter, of their moral and religious principles, but only that they are in 
independent circumstances, and likely one day to become rich; and you 
propose that everything should be done to get them to fall in love with 
our girls, and that if they do fall in love, our dear girls must be com- 
pelled to marry them, whether they are disposed to do so or not. Surely, 
dear Augustus, it could hardly be worse if you were to take them to a 
slave-market, and offer them for sale to the first man of property you 
met. And then you tell me I am to be the agent in bringing matters 
to a crisis ; to teach my daughters that wealth is the only thing they are 
_to consider in regard to marriage, although Our Saviour expressly says: 
‘ What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul ??’ And St. Paul adjures us to marry in the Lord. You want me 
to impress upon our girls that it is their duty to quench and stifle, if 
they ioe them, the holiest and tenderest feelings which God has planted 
in a woman’s heart, and in place of them to simulate affections which 
they do not entertain, and probably never will, for the sake of mere 
worldly prosperity and advantage. Think what a terrible and painful 
position this is in which to place me! If it should eventually turn out 
that dear Emily has no warmer sentiments towards Colonel Rickarby 
than those of mere friendship, and that she could love Mr. Thomas 
Reefer, provided we discovered that in all vital points he was a man 
whom we could approve as a husband for our daughter, I should be only 
too happy that they should marry, and would do all in my power to bring 


such an event about; though, at the same time, I do think it is most , 


unfortunate that Mr. Reefer’s delicate health should have taken such a 
distressing form. And I should feel exactly the same in respect to his 
brother and my darling Kate. We have a great, a very great 8 
sibility as regards this matter, Augustus. I am so deeply sensible of my 
own, that, apart from all private feeling, I must decline to undertake 
what you desire until I learn something more about these young men, 
and what our girls will feel and express on the subject.” 

After this burst of eloquence, the poor little woman stood cowering 
before her husband, her face, which worked with excitement, and on 
which a large tear was visible, raised appealingly to his. She was 
inwardly amazed at herself for what she had done; she wondered how 
on earth she could have summoned courage to say what she had said. I 
don’t suppose she would ever have got through it unless she had been 
sustained by these two very powerful motives—a sense of duty and a 
love stronger than death for her darling child Kate. While she was 
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speaking, Mr. Treeby had been working himself into a terrible passion ; 
and it was only the extreme heat and volume of it which prevented his 
terrupting her in the middle of what she was saying. Now, when she 
had finished, he paced backwards and forwards like a caged-up tiger, and 
glared at her like that ferocious animal ; and such a torrent of invective 
and abuse descended on the poor lady’s head as you might have expected 
would have sunk her under the floor for ever, or swept her up the 
chimney. He called her an “idiotic, sentimental fool,” a “ perverse, 
cataracous tarmigan,” an “ obstinate, ill-tempered marplotter,” a “ rant- 
ing Methodist,’’ and many other uncomely misnomers; he swore he would 
turn her and his daughters out into the snow, and after that burn Treeby 
Cottage over their heads; he alluded to his wife’s relations several times 
in the most marked terms, and particularly to her departed parent, 
Buxton, whom he politely designated an unprincipled and beggarly 
scoundrel, whose most appropriate cravat would have been a halter; and 
over his wrathful declamation he interspersed a lavish broadcast of pecu- 
liarly forcible expletives, which I know quite well you would rather be 
spared hearing. 
“ Dinner!’’ at length he bellowed, leading the way down the 

with strides which made the window-sashes of Treeby Cottage tremble, 
as well as the delicate morsel of female humanity who followed at his 
heels. ‘ Yes, and by all that’s holy, madam, by all that’s holy, I swear 
you shall repent of your in—in—in—fernal nonsense, and—and you 
shall do just as I bid you, by Jove !—exactly as I bid you, by Jove!” 
sputtered forth this domestic despot. ‘And the beef ’Il be as cold as 
Caucus! and the gravy like icicles, confound it! all from that confounded 
long rigmarole you stood and spouted ; and Reefer ’Il be wondering what 
the devil has become of us, and if he’s to have any dinner to-night at 
all. I'll have to have it out with you another time, madam, and I will 
too, by Jove! but it won’t do to let Reefer and his brother see us flus- 
tered, and our faces as red as the furies; he’ll think there’s been a row 
somewhere, and begin to smell a rat with that infernal hooked beak of 
his; so I’m going to do my best to ‘look like the flowers,’ as somebody 
says, whatever I may be under ’em; and, I say, just you do the same, 


_ Mrs. Trentham Treeby.” 


And so the two entered the dining-room, where Mr. Treeby smiled 
and apologised to his guests for keeping them waiting, and were “ there 
was some humble fare which they could eat, and that it hadn’t got cold;” 
and, in fact, looked as much like “the flowers” as his coarse, red, ill- 
favoured face and black-beetle brows would let him; but Mrs. Treeby, 
I am afraid, did not quite succeed in concealing the deep shade of sadness 
which had grown habitual to her brow, though she talked to Austin 
steadily all dinner-time in her simple, tender way, and often smiled cheer- 
fully and pleasantly on him. I don’t think it had required Austin’s 
hooked nose to smell the rat, for the rat had made so much noise that 
nobody in the house, from the top to the bottom of it, had been able to 
help hearing him; and Austin, cunning man, putting this and that 
together in his mind, had thought to himself “ There’s the family skele- 
ton poking its ugly carease again where it isn’t wanted.” - - 
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BY MONK SAVILLE. 


Ill. 
A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE FAMILY SKELETON. 


To tell you the truth, I have been turning about in my mind how this 
chapter should be named. I was just on the point of writing that well- 
worn word “ retrospect” at the top of the page, when a flood of recollec- 
tions relating to my own experiences of the word rushed upon me, and 
compelled me to pause. What a tormentor it has been to me! I used 
at one time to have a positive horror of the very sight of it, in any book 
whatsoever it might appear, and in any application whatsoever it might 
be employed. It was to me in a novel what old Yarner is to you, sir, in 
society—the very bore of bores. As sure as I took up a new work of 
fiction, got well interested in the first two or three chapters, and made up 
my mind that it was to be a capital story, in rushed the wretched in- 
truder, and squatted himself’ before me for, it might be, the next half 
hundred pages. Sometimes he announced himself simply as “ Retro- 
spect,’”’ sometimes more elaborately as “ A retrospect ;” it was all one as 
far as I was concerned; I threw the entrancing fiction down in disgust, 
and had to let at least two hours elapse before I could summon courage 
to resume it. This is no exaggeration, I assure you; and I know, too, 
that my own case is not a singular one. I believe, now, I am getting 
accustomed to the apparition of such animals in the midst of my “light 
reading,” and can attend to them at once and listen to what they have 
to say with a moderate degree of patience; but I doubt if the time will 
ever come when I shall welcome them with anything more cheerful than 
asigh. You will probably deprecate my egotism in thus pushing myself 
80 prominently before you; and I quite agree with anybody who says 
that a writer, and especially a young writer, should take care to keep his 
own individuality out of sight as much as possible; but my reason for 
speaking in the first person is because I know that my own experience 
in regard to the word in question represents the experience of ever so 
many people besides. I feel quite certain that you, whoever you may 
be who patronise this tale—have been thrown into quite a state of 
despair when, after being introduced in proper form to a certain 
number of people at the beginning of a book, and after having 
grown to like them and to take an interest in the matters with which 
at the moment they are identified, you are suddenly stopped short, 
and told that you must be carried ever so many years back to learn the 
history of these people from the beginning, and how it is that circum- 
stances have combined to land them in the- situation in which you find 
them when you first make their acquaintance. It seems at first so utterly 
unnecessary. You have been getting on very well with your friends 
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hitherto, and, for aught you can see, you could continue to do so without 
feeling the least curiosity to know who their fathers and mothers were, 
or how their early years were spent. This dreary “retrospect!” What 
do you want with it? You want to push on; you want to know how 
Mrs. So-and-So gets out of such and such a mess, not who Mrs. So-and- 
So’s ancestors were; you want to know if Mr. Jones proposes to Miss 
Smith, not how many brothers and sisters Mr. Jones happens to have. 
A wet blanket, so to speak, has been thrown on the ardour of your inte- 
rest; and for what earthly reason, you would like to know? Well, 
my beloved patrons, if you will all excuse the familiarity of so ad- 
dressing you—you have already perceived that you possess my ten- 
derest sympathy in this matter. At the same time, I think, in fairness 
to the novelist, we must admit that now and then “a retrospect” is 
absolutely necessary to the symmetry of his tale. Take my own case, 
for instance. I have introduced you to a Mr. and Mrs, Treeby, their 
three daughters, Emily, Maud, and Kate; to a couple of gentlemen, 
their guests pro tem.; and, by allusion, to their son Ned, or Edward. 
You have noticed that Mr. Treeby is neither the most tender nor the 
most civil of husbands, nor yet the most affectionate of fathers; you find 
that he is in the habit of th his wife’s relations very ugly names, and 
that he frequently throws out anything but agreeable insinuations re- 
specting her papa, Mr. Buxton. Now, these mysteries require clearing 
up; and I am sorry to say this cannot be done satisfactorily without 
taking you back for a little to the period when Mr. Treeby’s whiskers 
may be said to have been fully fledged, and when little Mrs. Treeby was 
a bright, merry creature (amiable she always was) of eighteen, who 
played nicely on the piano, sung sweet simple songs which often brought 
tears into the eyes of sentimental old gentlemen, and was passionately 
fond of dancing, the mazes of which (as the penny-a-liner would say) 
she skipped through with the lightness of a fairy. In a word, I must 
give you “a retrospect.” But, to prove the sincerity of my sympathy 
for you, I have, you see, refrained from startling you by disclosing the 
face of our mutual foe, and, instead, have affixed the milder title of “A 
short account of the family skeleton” to the head of this chapter. I have 
done as the sagacious nurses used to do when we were children—rolled 
the nasty pill up in a palatable disguise to induce you to take it the more 
readily. Moreover, I have pledged myself to be as short as possible, and 
to get the business settled once and for all. If, however, any reader 
should still remain unsatisfied, let me advise him to skip this chapter for 
the present, and return to it when he has finished the book—a plan I 
have often adopted in similar cases. 

To plunge, then, in medias res, as the beloved Venusian so wisely re- 
commends, Mr. Buxton, Maria Treeby’s papa, was a London merchant, 
of great reputed wealth, some sare Fo years before the incidents I 
told you about in the Jast chapter took place. There were all sorts of 
silly rumours afloat in regard to the precise amount of his wealth, the 
circulation of which (the rumours, not the wealth) was traceable to a 
small knot of very distant cousins, who, happening unfortunately to be in 
somewhat impoverished circumstances, amused themselves by snifing 
about the premises of the house of “ Bunbury, Buxton, and Co.” like a 
parcel of hungry curs, and; snarling and growling with one another, panted 
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for the speedy demise of their rich relation, so that they might pounce 
upon the scraps of lucre which they believed would fall to their share out 
of his “ colossal fortune!’ I don’t know whether Mr. Buxton was aware 
of the interesting gossip that was going on about himself and his money, 
but if he had been it would have made no difference either in his mode 
of conducting his own private affairs or in his conduct towards the 
hungry cousins before mentioned, to whom he was invariably kind and 
liberal. They might chatter about his concerns, and speculate on the 
probable extent of his wealth and the probable disposition of it in his will, 
as long as they liked; but, as long as he fed sumptuously every day, they 
should always find a place at his table whenever they chose to avail them- 
selves of it. As to where his money went after he was dead and buried, 
why, that was neither here nor there, and they might restrain their 
curiosity till that interesting event had come to pass; for until it had 
they would never be any the wiser. This is the kind of form Mr. B.’s 
reflections would have taken, supposing him cognisant of the gossip in 
question. 

And so the worthy gentleman rolled along in his brougham to the 
City with the serenest of smiles on his simple, benevolent face, and, when 
he reached Bunbury and Buxton’s, nodded affably to one of his clerks, who 
was standing at the door, and said, ‘‘ Good morning, Mr. St. Ledger !” 
in a brisk, hearty tone of voice. Mr. Buxton had begun life himself as 
aclerk. Working hard and perseveringly for a score of years, he had at 
length been received as a partner into the house of Bloxum, Bunbury, 
and Co., which immediately changed its name to that of Bunbury, 
Buxton, and Co., the former partner, Bloxum, having retired rather 
suddenly on a prodigious fortune—a fortune which it agitates one’s nerves 
to think of—four hundred thousand pounds! The first thing the new 
partner did after his promotion in the counting-house was to marry. He 
married a pretty little lady of the name of Seamour, who was possessed 
of great amiability of character, and blessed with an equable flow of 
spirits, so that most of the crosses and trials incident to matrimony, which 
would have ruffled the majority of wives, fell quite harmlessly upon her. 
Her intellect was not above the average, but it was clear and sound, and 
accorded well with that of her husband, which was of the plain matter- 
of-fact kind, busying itself with little save questions relating to mer- 
cantile affairs. They were capitally suited to one another, these two; 
they were both simple-minded people—perhaps rather too much so—for 
men and women are none the worse of a dash of shrewdness in this very 
shrewd and knavishly inclined world ; and who can say that the wisdom 
of the serpent is of less importance than the harmlessness of the dove? I 
think we shall see in proper time that a larger share of the former 
quality would not have come amiss to Mr. and Mrs. Buxton, Along with 
their simple-mindedness they united abundance of good nature, benevo- 
lence, and sociability; and they both enjoyed the blessing of good 
health, which, I have no doubt, accounted in a great measure for the 
wholesome condition of their mental and moral organisations, besides 
materially adding to the general harmony of mind and temper which sub- 
sisted between them. Their physical prosperity was quite remarkable. 

Nobody ever saw Mr. Buxton absent from his house of business. The 
clerks knew to a minute when his brougham would drive up, for he was 
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as punctual as the tide itself. There he was, as regular as clockwork, 
walking briskly up the ey nodding cordially, and saying something 
kind and hearty to anybody who might be in the way, while his face 
beamed and glowed with the vigour of health. And there he was again 
in the evening alighting at his house in Connaught-square, with the same 
genial manner and the same rosy flush on his cheeks, just as if he had 
been out in the country for a day’s fishing or shooting, instead of 
being shut up for eight or nine hours in a City counting-house. People 
wondered how Mr. Buxton managed to keep himself in such wonderful 
preservation, considering the wear and tear of body and mind which 
the life of a merchant usually involves. I believe one great reason was 
the happy structure of his disposition. He had such a sanguine, placidly 
joyous temperament, that cares seemed to fly from his mind instead of 
settling on it like angry wasps, and stinging it sorely as they do to the 
minds of most men; and he was so full of benevolent thoughts towards 
all around him, so much at peace with the world in general, that choler, 
or hatred, or envy, or avarice, or any of that tribe of ugly passions never 
had a chance of inflaming the current of his blood or disturbing the 
smooth serenity of his constitution. 

Ah, yes! depend upon it, the cultivation of virtue and the mortifica- 
tion of the passions exercise an important influence on the physical 
economy. Cherish the finest feelings of humanity, and you have the true 
elixir vite at once. You never saw Mr. Buxton return from the City 
with the pale, haggard face, anxious, careworn look, and weary, jaded 
step that one hears so much about in regard to men of business. He 
always seemed “ as fresh as a bridegroom.” He was scarcely ever known 
to refuse an invitation to a dinner-party or to a public meeting on ac- 
count of indisposition. Nobody ever heard of his having cramp, or 
rheumatism, or indigestion, or even a cold in winter. The only time he 
was absent from ‘ Bunbury and Buxton’s” was on the occasion of a bad 
toothache caught in an east wind. The following day, however, he went 
to a dentist in South Audley-street and had the tooth out, and it never 
troubled him again. Certainly it was a pleasant sight to see—his simple 
kindly face with its clear hale complexion, its neat fringe of crisp curling 
whisker on either cheek, and its smooth-shaven chin. He was as goodly 
a specimen as you ever beheld of the “ mens sanum in corpore sano.” 

Mrs. Buxton was his counterpart in this respect. She enjoyed what 
some people would call vulgar health. She was exempt even from those 
milder and more evanescent ailments which are quite the fashion with 
some ladies. She was without a favourite complaint. She had no pet 
neuralgia, sciatica, tic-doloreux, or morning headache. And so it was you 
never saw her creeping about the house with a shawl over her shoulders, 
and shuddering at the draughts in the passages, nor reclining on the sofa 
with her book or her work, nor retiring to her room at odd hours of the 
day, and, after taking her dinner in private, appearing in the evening 
with her head buried in a woollen wrapper ; nor speaking fretfully to the 
footman, nor snubbing her maid, nor entertaining her visitors with 
lackadaisical accounts of her maladies. 

It may be thought that, in stating these facts in connexion with Mrs. 
Buxton’s health, I am all the time speaking at those people who are the 
unfortunate victims of the ailments I have mentioned, as if, in place of 
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their woes made the subject of covert sarcasm. Not at all. I trust my 
heart is sufficiently saturated with the milk o’ human kindness to make 
me revolt at the idea of jeering at human suffering or human infirmity 
in any form. Would that it was in one’s power to ameliorate half the 
suffering and misery one meets with in the world, much more to per- 
manently remedy it! And would to God there were in the world more 
“tears for pity,” and more “hands open as day for melting charity.” 
Nevertheless, when I fall in with a lady of such vulgar health as Mrs, 
Buxton—living in London, too—when, call at what hour of the day I 
will at 46, Connaught-square, I find her “at home” to me or anybody 
else—provided she is not out shopping, or going her rounds among poverty 
and distress, which she accounts it her privilege and delight to relieve— 
and when, ushered into her drawing-room, I invariably sit down to chat 
with the same lively, energetic, spirited person who seems to have steered 
so wonderfully clear of every “ill which flesh is heir to””—I say, when 
I contemplate all this, I cannot but stand in delight and admiration 
before so fresh and perfect a human picture, and ardently wish that there 
were more of them. For you must allow that in West-end London life, 
at any rate, they are rare. 

Pet complaints, as I said, have in some circles become quite the 
fashion ; and though in very many instances these are actual and sub- 
stantial, are there no instances, I should like to know, in which they are 
forced into life by affectation, and nursed, and coddled, and educated by 
the same fascinating virtue? Don’t you feel it refreshing sometimes to 
meet a young lady who isn’t ashamed to eat a good dinner, and who can 
walk eight miles at a stretch? Mr. Buxton and his wife being so well 
matched in most respects, you will not be surprised to hear that they 
jogged along the world’s highway together very smoothly and merrily. 
After their marriage, they went on the Continent for the honeymoon, 
which lasted two months, and then they returned to London, where Mr. 
Buxton took a house in Connaught-square, and there they lived during 
the winter and spring, Mr. Buxton plying his brougham regularly every 
day between the West-end and the City. In the autumn they went to 
Brighton, and enjoyed a good deal of sea-bathing and some yachting ; 
and before they left Mrs. Buxton presented her husband with a son and 
heir, over whom there was of course a great deal of rejoicing and a good 
many sagacious prophesies respecting the future—of his features, form, 
intellect, &e. No. 46, Connaught-square, from October to July, with 
the brougham plying daily, and No, 20, Lansdowne-terrace, Brighton, 
with the sea-bathing and the yachting from July to October; this, for 
the most part, formed the routine of the Buxtons’ life for the next eight 
years, during which time Mrs. Buxton bore her husband another boy, 
over whom there was not nearly so much jubilation as over the first— 
which was quite natural. ‘Then there came a slight change as regarded 
their places of residence; for Mr. Buxton began to get tired of the sea- 
side, and the sea-bathing, and the yachting ; and, therefore, on finding 
that since his marriage the house of “ Bunbury, Buxton, and Co.” had 
been coining money pretty fast, and that his own share of the coinage 
amounted to a considerable sum, he determined to invest the greater part ° 
of it in the purchase of a small country property, and play the country 
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squire during the autumn months, Looking in the Zimes advertisements, 
he found there was an estate for sale called The Clumps, about fifty miles 
south of London ; so down he went to see it, and a week afterwards he 
had made it his own, giving about half as much again for it as it was 
worth; for, poor simple gentleman, he was much better versed in the 
value of personal than in the value of real property. The Clumps 
was minus a mansion-house, the old domicile having been burnt to the 
ground; but this was just to Mr. Buxton’s taste, for it afforded him an 
opportunity of building a house himself, a feat he wished above all others 
to accomplish. An innocent vanity made him long to be able to tell the 
guests whom he intended to entertain at his country-seat, that the roof 
under which they sojourned was the fruit of his own ingenious brain. 
It must be owned that he succeeded better than might have been ex- 
pected in this his first architectural attempt. ‘The new mansion at The 
Clumps was a fine, big, rambling building, with wings, and gables, and 
chimneys innumerable ; and when you tried to explore the interior, you 
soon got lost in labyrinthine corridors and cunningly-hidden crannies 
and recesses, all of which testified, as plainly as words, to the great skill 
and ingenuity of their projector. The kind old gentleman was like a 
child in his delight when he introduced Mrs. Buxton to her new autumn 
residence, and Mrs. Buxton was of course in her turn transported at 
beholding so remarkable a proof of her husband’s genius. ‘The honest 
pair had spent the greater part of their lives in towns, and it was rather 
curious to notice how bent they were on acquiring country habits and 
picking up country knowledge of all kinds, and how determined the 
were also to play the squire and the squire’s wife in proper form to sich 
and poor around them. No snobbish ostentation ; no vulgar boasting of 
“our place in the country’? to London friends, or constant allusion to 
the quantity of “glass” at The Clumps, and the excellence of the 
fruit reared under it; no, no, nothing of that kind. Mr. Buxton was a 
true gentleman, and his wife a true lady. ‘They were the squire and the 
squire’s lady in quite other fashion. Mr. Buxton arrayed himself in 
cloth gaiters and a wide-awake hat, whose brim protectedhis shoulders 
as well as his ears, and, thus equipped, strode through his park and 
through the hamlet outside—every house of which was on his own land 
—saying a cheery word to every man and woman he met, and patting 
the little boys and girls on the head as he gave them sixpences, and 
told them to be good children, and mind and read their Bibles and attend 
Sunday-school regularly. He gave a grand dinner to his tenants, and 
—— the health of the Queen, like a loyal gentleman ; and then he 
made a short speech, in which he told the tenants that he meant to be a 
good landlord, and that he hoped they and he should always be the best 
of friends. 

He interested himself in farming matters, and invested in a noble 
short-horn bull and some very fine cows of the same breed, besides 
stocking the park with a flock of the best Southdown sheep (it was too 
small for deer) he could find in all the country round, and the poultry- 
yard with the rarest specimens of the Dorking and Cochin-China that 
could be had for love or money ; nor did he become in the least sceptical 
as to the merits of his live stock, when, after being exhibited at all the 
great agricultural shows in the country, they repeatedly returned with- 
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out prizes or commendations. He went to the “ meet” at Shipley Hol- 
low, or his own village of Wendon; and though he never succeeded in 
getting in at a “death,” he rode bravely with the Grantley hunt, and 
went at his fences gamely, notwithstanding the firm conviction in his own 
mind—and everybody elses, too—that either he or his horse, or both, 
were going to land on their backs on the other side. He invited brother 
merchants down to The Clumps, and shot partridges on the Ist of 
September; and, during the following month, he beat the covers for 
pheasants, of which he and his companion-sportsmen found but a very 
limited number, as some respectable characters in the village had already 
helped themselves rather liberally a few days before. He became a 
justice of the peace, and helped his brother-justices to sentence poachers 
at petty sessions, although, if he had had his own way, he would have let 
the misceants all off—so foolishly tender a heart had he. And on Sundays 
he attended regularly twice a day at the little village church, with his 
faithful spouse; and the two sat together in the large square pew with 
the high cushions and great green hassocks, and never fell asleep during 
service, for they feared what such an example might be to the people; 
and, besides, they had determined to travel to Heaven, and wanted to 
learn the way thither. As for Mrs. Buxton, she imitated her husband in 
the matter of clothing, wearing the plainest garments, and such as she 
thought most suitable to country life. She loved to encase her head in a 
huge sun-bonnet, and to water the flowers in the conservatory, or wander 
about the garden with a hoe in her hand, making vigorous thrusts at 
every intruding weed she came across. She liked to walk to the farm 
and look at the cows as they were being milked, and stroke their backs, 
and call them by endearing names, and to learn some of the mysteries of 
the dairy from the dairy-maid, and to call the fowls around her, and 
throw them a handful of corn, always taking care to stint the big turkey 
gobbler in his rations, because she had an idea that, being so large in 
himself, he could do with less sustenance than the others, and because he 
was unkind to the chickens. She got up at early hours in the morning 
and promenaded on the lawn with her children before breakfast, drinking 
in the fresh morning air, and believing that she and they had never had 
such appetites in their lives before. She instituted a soup and dripping 
dispensary in the kitchen, which was besieged weekly by half the children 
and old women in the place, armed with the biggest cans, short of milk- 
cans, they could come by. You might have met Mrs. Buxton any day you 
liked in, the village, carrying puddings and jellies to cottages in which 
sickness and infirmity, and death were joint tenants with the inmates; and 
if you had followed her, you would have seen more ; you would have seen 
her seat herself by the bedsides of the sufferers, and read to them out of 
the Book of Books—drawing for them consolation at the only true source 
of it. Nordid she neglect the education of youth. She oa accom- 
panied the vicar’s wife in that lady’s visits to the week-day school, and 
exainined the girls’ needle-work with much interest; and on Sundays she 
taught a class in the Sunday-school, in addition to a class of young 
females which she held in her own house after early dinner, and to which 
she endeavoured to explain the Church catechism. She and Mr. Buxton 
gave a great school treat soon after their arrival at The Clumps, to which 
all the children in the village were invited, along with. their mothers. 
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The day was spent in amusements common to such festivities; and it 
was brought to a close by mothers as well as children sitting down to a 
prodigious feast of tea and cake, of which they eat and drank until 
Nature—for reasons best known to herself—was fain to ery “ Hold!” 
Then, too, Mr. and Mrs. Buxton had their dinner-parties, at which they 
entertained neighbouring squires and acquaintances picked up at the 
Grantley hunt, and to which they made a point of inviting the vicar and 
his wife, and also Mr. Pugh, the curate. And this was how the two 
played the squire and the squire’s lady; and, really, I think, they went 
the right way to work, and did it very well. No wonder they soon 
became beloved by high and low; and no wonder they found such a 
life a material improvement on 20, Landsdowne-terrace, Brighton, and 
the sea-bathing, and the yachting. 

About a year after the purchase of The Clumps, and eighteen 
months after the building of the great mansion, a third son was added to 
the family of Buxton; and this happy event was followed at no long 
interval by one still happier—even the birth of a daughter, for which Mr. 
Buxton in particular had sighed and yearned. The new-comer, I need 
scarcely inform you, was Maria—good little Maria Treeby—a little 
under-sized creature from the first hour of her existence. Indeed, she 
looked so dreadfully small, and seemed bound to life by so tender a thread, 
that doctors and nurses had made up their minds that her existence was 
barely to last an hour. We know, however, that they were wrong, and 
that Providence had designed a future for the tender infant, which would 
have its thorns as well as its roses. She was, of course, her father’s dar- 
ling; and I believe the affection in the paternal breast was intensified by 
the fact, that the object of it was born at The Clumps. When Maria was 
twelve years old, the family residence in Connaught-square was ex- 
changed for a much more fashionable and commodious mansion in Park- 
lane; the Buxton hospitalities began to be more frequent, and to be 
administered on a larger scale ; and, in addition to the brougham a two- 
horse landau, was set up, besides a basket-carriage with a couple of 
ponies, for Mrs. Buxton to drive in the park when so disposed—so 
mightily was the house of Bunbury, Buxton, and Co. prospering! 
But, just in the midst of this prosperity, the first shadow passed over 
the threshold of the merchant and his wife; for, scarlet fever breaking 
out in Harrow School, their youngest son was among the first to catch 
the infection; and though for a time there seemed a chance of his 
recovery, he died, poor boy, at the end of six weeks. There were fewer 
dinner parties that winter at the house in Park-lane, and a merry voice 
was missing in the winding corridors, of The Clumps during the mid- 
summer holidays. 

That was the first shadow. It was followed in a few years by two 
that seemed darker and deeper still; for every successive bereavement is 
more bitter than its predecessor, because it not only inflicts a fresh wound 
on the heart, but lays open the old one, which perhaps was beginning to 
heal. Mr. Buxton’s second son had early expressed a partiality for the 
army as his profession in life, and his father, though much disappointed 
at the choice, had easily procured him a cadetship in the H. E. I. C.’s 
service. The young soldier sailed for India; nine months after his 
landing, his parents received the news of his death from sunstroke. 
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And now there was but one son left to the afflicted father and mother 
—* the son and heir,” whose birth at Brighton had occasioned so much 
rejoicing five-and-twenty years before. Alas for the fabrics of human 
pride! whether they be built on rank, or intellect, or wealth, or a first- 
born son, dear as was Absolom to King David's heart. How, in the 
weeny of an eye, do they crumble into dust, and “leave not a rack 
behind !” 

Frank Buxton goes to the “meet” at Shipley Hollow with his father ; 
a bright gallant young fellow as ever.a gay morning smiled on; a keen 
sportsman, a consummate horseman. Away goes the hunt, ringing 
through the copses and over the fallow fields. There has been a “ find” 
at “ Meleomb Spinney.” Coming down a slope of rugged glebe, Frank 
Buxton puts his mare at a stiff fence, on top of which bristles a low 
hedge of thorn. The mare takes it gamely; but her hind hoofs strike 
into the hedge as she goes over, and she comes shooting down on her 
knees in the slippery mud the other side, pitches on to her back, and 
rolls over with Frank Buxton under her. Mr. Buxton comes up some 
minutes afterwards, and sees a knot of labourers gathered round a fallen 
sportsman. He goes up to them, and finds his son dead on the ground, 
with his neck broken. His son!—his sole remaining son, who rode forth 
that morning in the beauty of his youthful manhood, the pride, the 
delight of his father! Do you wonder that now the healthful flush 
should in part leave the merchant’s cheek, and the happy smile fade 
from his features ?—that his brow should become marked with lines, his 
walk feebler and heavier? Or do you now wonder that his wife should 
be stricken down with illness and grief, and never quite regain the old 
freshness, and energy, and ceaseless flow of spirits which had charmed 
every one who knew her? 

There was little enough heart for dispensing hospitalities in the Park- 
lane mansion now; and oh how sad and empty seemed the voiceless 
corridors of The Clumps! Still their daughter, Maria, remained to 
be a comfort to the lonely parents, and on her they concentrated all the 
ardour and passion of their affections. I believe, but for her they would 
have broken down altogether, and many people would have said that it 
would have been better if they had, for that they would then have been 
spared the calamities which in future years were to “ bring down their grey 
hairs with sorrow to the grave.” Maria became more and more her 
father’s darling. He gave up riding with the Grantley hunt after that sad 
catastrophe of his son’s death, and confined himself to quiet rides with his 
daughter about the lanes and least frequented roads of the country. 
He got the best masters for her during the part of the year spent in 
London, and for her sake resumed his ancient hospitalities as soon as 
Mrs. Buxton was able to bear them. In fact, it was the old story: Mr. 
and Mrs. Buxton, between them, did all they could to spoil their daughter ; 
and the curious and wonderful thing was that she wasn’t spoilt. But 
somehow or other she seemed the kind of girl whose head you could not 
turn—pet, flatter, indulge her as you might. For this, I suspect, her 
parents had themselves to thank; for their daughter inherited all their 
good points—their simplicity, guilelessness, and love of humanity in 
general. She had their intellect, too; and I am afraid “the best 
masters,” in spite of their efforts, failed to bring to light any special or 
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remarkable talent. But Maria was a clear-headed, conscientious, pretty, 
loveable creature, and sung sweet songs, and liked dancing immensely ; 
and what did she want with the loftier attributes of genius? She was 
for ever going to balls and dinner-parties during the London season, 
and, in spite of her short stature and unstylish diminutive frame, she 
became the object of the admiration of a host of susceptible young men, 
who basked in the sunshine of her smiles, and revelled in the thoughts of 
her fortune. Many of these amiable and disinterested young creatures 
threw themselves at her feet—some literally, some metaphorically—and 
informed her, each in their own fashion, that their hands and hearts were 
hers for ever, if she would accept of them; but in every case she declined 
the civility, stating that as regarded the disposal of her own hand and 
her own heart she was not prepared to act with equal generosity—that 
she blamed herself for her inability to do so, and that she trusted the 
suppliant (whom she pitied from the bottom of her heart) would rise 
from his knees, and always regard her in the light of a friend. But 
there is generally some irresistible gallant who comes at last and carries 
off the princess. So was it with this princess, 


IV. 


THE FAMILY SKELETON ABSORBS MORE OF THE AUTHOR’S TIME AND INK THAN HE 
BARGAINED FOR, . 


Mr. Buxton occasionally accompanied Maria when she went to a 
ball, not with any intention of dancing himself, but simply because it 
gave him pleasure to see his daughter enjoying herself, and because she 
liked to have him with her. Mrs. Buxton’s altered state of health did 
not allow of her joining the two, and therefore Maria depended on a 
maiden aunt of her father’s, or some elderly female friend, to chaperone 
her on those happy occasions. One evening Mr. Buxton, his daughter 
and her aunt, went to a great ball at the house of Sir Plumer and Lady 
Peacock, in Berkeley-square. Among a host of tail-coated, white-tied 

ouths who pranced, and charged, and curvetted from end to end of Lady 
Peacock’s drawing-room, was one conspicuous by a short fat body and 
a florid face, with thick black eyebrows. He is a mighty dancer; aud 
while he charges along with his partner like a galvanised young bull, let 
me tell you something about him. His father was a Manchester manu- 
facturer, who died some years before in rather limited circumstances, 
leaving his three sons about as much capital between them as gave each 
of them an annuity of 100/ The elder two went to Australia to try 
their fortunes in the gold-diggings; Augustus, the youngest, got an 
appointment ina government office, where he was now receiving a salary 
of 120/., which, added to the paternal hundred, gave him 220/. a year— 
a very nice little income for a bachelor of five-and-twenty. There was 
small prospect, however, of its being increased very soon; and Mr. 
Augustus Treeby, who was a young man of idle and impatient disposi- 
tion, wanted to get rich at once, and with as little trouble to himself as 
possible. The only way he could think of in which this could be accom- 
plished was by marrying some girl with money. He was never at any 
time in his life troubled with an over-sensitive conscience, and his moral 
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perceptions on most points were of the bluntest, so that, of course, it was 
a matter of no consequence to him whether he should care twopence 
about the girl herself, as long as he got her fortune. The young adven- 
turer had a knack of forcing his acquaintance on people whom he thought 
it would be to his advantage to know, and in this way he managed to get 
himself invited to some first-class houses, where he made the most of his 
opportunities. One morning, about a week before Lady Peacock’s ball, 
as he was turning into his club in King-street, his friend, Teddy Butler, 
slapped him on the shoulder, and said : 

“Morning, Treeby; you look awfully fishy. Not seedy, I hope, after 
last night?” 

“Seedy? No; not exactly; confounded tired, though. Danced with 
that infernal Jackson till ‘daylight did appear,’ and made no impression 
after all: the most impenetrable woman I ever met; got no more heart 
than a stone, or that Grecian fellow, Nero ; and so devilish ugly too, and 
weighs twenty stone if she weighs a pound, and as strong as an elephant, 
and pulled me round and round like a tee-totle, and ad 

“ Well, my dear fellow, keep your rage against the charming widow 
for a future occasion, and take a turn in the park with me, if you would 
hear something to your advantage. Why don’t you stick to Miss St. 
Pursent? You were getting on swimmingly, and she’ll come in for lots 
of money when her father dies, you know. You go flying and raving 
about, from this place to that place, after half a hundred women ata time, 
instead of sticking to one when you’ve once got a good hold.” 

* A fellow ought to have half” a hundred strings to his bow, oughtn’t 
he?”’ said Augustus. “I’m getting on like a house on fire with St. 
Pursent; but, hang it, old St. Pursent don’t seem to see it, and looks as 
black as thunder at me very often, and tries to give me the cold shoulder, 
confound him! Proud as a peacock, because he’s rich, though he’s only 
a drysalter, and my father, as I’ve told him and his daughter a thousand 
times, was a man of property near Manchester, and one of my ancestorals 
a knight of Queen Anne, That’s why I’ve taken up with Widow Jack- 
son, Teddy ; and I’m beginning to see she’s a fool; and I’m one for 
dandling after her; but, hang it, I must get hold of somebody with cash 
soon, for I’m worked like a horse, and if they don’t look out they’ll work 
me to death, and I’m blessed if 1 stand it. You promised to get me in- 
troduced to that hook-nosed old nobabob you spoke to the other day, 
Teddy; got a daughter or a niece who comes in for something handsome 
some day, hasn’t he? ‘That would be another string to my bow; and I 
want to get as many as I can, you know. I say, you'll do it the first 
opportunity, won’t you, old fellow? But perhaps you are after the same 
game yourself ?” 

“Not I,” said Butler, laughing; “and I'll introduce you the first 
opportunity. But I’ve got something better for you than that, Gus, my 

You were saying somebody was as proud as a peacock; I fancy 
I’ve got hold of a peacock whose plumes you'll admire, and his wife’s 
too. You've heard of Sir Plumer Peacock, that notable Croesus, with the 
big house in Berkeley-square? and I dare say you've seen his son, Islay, 
in Bond-street, for he’s always parading about there—a short, milky- 
faced little fellow, and a tremendous fop. I met him the other day with 
Brainbridge, and got into conversation with him. He struck me as 
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rather a soft, good-natured kind of youth, with a'somewhat limited supply 
of brains. He seemed to take an immense fancy to me, however; and 
yesterday, when I met him in Bond-street, he told me his father was going 
to give a grand ball—‘ the Peacock at home,’ you know—next week, and 
asked me if I would go, and said, if I liked, I might bring a friend ; where- 
upon I accepted for — as well as for myself, and I hope you fully appre- 
ciate the attention. He told me the names of a lot of people who'd be there, 
and, among others, Buxton, of the house of Bunbury and Buxton, and his 
only daughter, who, they say, is killingly good-looking, and will come in 
for all her father’s money, which won’t be a farthing under a million. 
Now what do you say to making this little heiress one of the strings to 
your bow? You will easily get an introduction from the ‘“ Pea-hen,” and 
then you must make the best of your time. They say Miss Buxton is a 
jolly, amiable little maiden, and isn’t engaged to anybody yet, though 
thousands of fellows have proposed. By Jove! if I wasn’t on another 
scent, I think I would enter the lists myself. Of course you'll go and 
try your luck ?” 

“ Go!” cried Augustus, as he nearly, in his excitement, ran foul of a 
squalling infant in charge of a skinny nurse-maid and towering guards- 
man (for he had been an excitable and demonstrative being ever since he 
had been a being at all)—‘ go! Do you think I’m such a fool, and a 
blockhead, and a bedlamite as to fling away the chance of 30,000/. a 
year when its put before me? If it wears me to skin and bone, Teddy, 
I'll win this girl ; hang’d if I won’t ; she shall be mine before the season’s 
over; I swear she shall! Miss Buxton? Miss Buxton? Yes! I’m 
certain of it; I’ve heard of her before—the very same girl; her father’s 
rolling in bank-notes, and she’ll have every inch of them when he dies. 
He’s got some land too, by Jove !—a place in Wessex called The 
Clumps. That'll restore me to ancesturnal dignitaries, in the days 
when my great-grandfather had a princely property in Lancashire, as 
I’ve often told you, of 30,0007. a year! It sends me into fits and 
manias to think of it. You may look for me on Thursday, Teddy, though 
I had all the diseases under the sun, and a broken leg to boot; and I’m 
awfully much obliged to you for getting me to this fellow’s house. The 
Peacock? won’t I feather my nest, that’s all! You'll have the run of 
The Clumps, when I’m its master, all day long, and night too, if you like; 
go in and out like a tame cat. Confound it! Ill dance with little 
Buxton till doomsday, if she cares to, if she’ll promise at the end to give 
her million of money into my keeping. I must be off to the club now, 
Ted; I promised to meet Carter this morning. Call for me on Thurs- 
day; we'll go together to the ‘ Peacocks at home,’ and feather our nests 
with their feathers—ha !’’ 

Thus these artful young schemers parted at the foot of St. James’s- 
street, Mr. Treeby beside himself with the idea of a million of money, 
which he already believed his own, and swollen with the notion that he 
had just said something witty; Mr. Butler wondering and amused at his 
eccentric companion, and longing with all his heart that he might see 
some fun on the eventful Thursday. 

So this is Mr. Augustus Treeby who is whizzing along in such head- 
strong fashion in Lady Peacock’s drawing-room, with a partner who, I 


am sure, would rival “* Miss Jackson” in dimensions. When the waltz is 
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finished, his friend Butler gets hold of him and tells him the Buxtons 
have arrived, and that he had better ask “ the Pea-hen” at once to intro- 
duce him. ‘ The Pea-hen” is ‘‘ very happy,”’ and so is Maria’s chaperone, 
the maiden aunt. ‘ Mr. Treeby,”’ ‘‘ Miss Buxton ;” and then the black- 
browed young fortune-hunter whisks Maria away in a slashing galop, 
and feels as if he were dancing with a “ bunch of feathers,” such a con- 
trast is she to his late partner. He began the siege of her heart without 
loss of time, in his own peculiar fashion. He rushed into small talk, and 
poured forth a ceaseless torrent of words as they whirled on, for he was 
never at any time hampered by those inconvenient qualities—shyness or 
reserve. Of course it was too early in the day to ravish his partner’s 
ears with the accents of Cupid; but, whenever he could, he insinuated 
morsels of flattery as delicately as his clumsy taste and judgment would 
allow him. He was a curious combination of calculation and impulse, of 
caution and imprudence, this promising young gentleman. He had con- 
ceived the deliberate design of catching the heiress of The Clumps, and 
had planned the line of conduct he meant to pursue towards herself and 
her friends ; how soft, and tender, and captivating he was to be to her; 
how attentive and agreeable to the father, and particularly to the aunt, 
Miss Buxton. But when the moment of action comes, he bounces into 
the style of conversation and manner habitual to him; his tongue, once set 
a-going, runs on in its wonted impetuous, headstrong way, and he tumbles 
and flounders in broken metaphors and misnomers, and grotesque attempts 
at humour, and picks himself up and dashes on again with the most 
sublime recklessness, expatiating on himself and his doings, and the 
ancient wealth and renown of his family, and every now and then edging 
in a word of compliment so naive in its blundering simplicity that it 
makes his listener laugh. 

Little did he know that this very recklessness and impetuosity was 
serving his purpose better than if he had put the most judicious restraint on 
his conversational powers, and confined himself to dilating on every-day 
topics in correct conventional style, or to whispering elaborate compli- 
ments as “ gently as a sucking dove.” He could not have found a more 
effectual way of laying siege to the tender heart of Maria. She was 
getting tired of the soft nothings of the majority of the young men she 
met ; her common sense revolted at such palpable shams ; and this rough 
diamond, this odd originality, with his egotism, and his boasting, and his 
wild blunders, and extravagances, and rude attempts at flattery, quite 
carried her away, and was an exciting change. She was immensely 
amused and interested, and, poor little body, did not half notice the 
cynical, worldly, selfish, and sometimes heartless tone of most of her 
partner’s opinions and sentiments ; or, if she did, she attributed it to mere 
manner, and felt certain that ever so many virtues and amiable qualities 
lay hidden under the harsh exterior. He excited her pity by dwelling 
on the fallen glory of his house and the broken fortunes of the ‘present 
representatives of it—two struggling with poverty on the other side of 
the globe, one working like a galley-slave in a London office on a salary 
“*my father would have been ashamed to offer the chef in his kitchen, 
Miss Buxton, or yours either, if he keeps one, which of course he does, 
like all men with corossal fortunes.” Her sympathies were especially 


evoked by the pathetic account he gave of his sufferings and hardships 
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during office hours, and the small remuneration he got for it all. She 
thought his condition could scarcely be worse if he were to work at the 
treadmill. Her feeling heart was quite touched by his woes; and “ pity,” 
you know, somebody says, ‘‘is akin to love.” And then, from being 
amused, she got to admire his grand, extravagant way of talking of 
money, and family, and so forth, and to think him so loyal, and coura- 
geous, and chivalrous to speak with such affection of his father and of his 
ancient house, and with such hope of seeing their fallen fortunes restored 
some day. Fallen fortunes, forsooth! To be restored at your expense, 
my dear infatuated Maria. Alas! poor little bird, were you so captivated 
by this punchy, beetle-browed rattlesnake? I suppose serpents of the 
Augustus Treeby type may be fascinating in their way, too. These 
rough-and-ready, driving characters commend themselves 
wonderfully to some women. And at present the despotic, tyrannical 
traits which we have observed and deplored in the Mr. Treeby of sixty 
looked only like strong will and decision of character in the Mr. Treeby 
of twenty-five, in continual rapture and good humour at the prospect of 
‘a million of money, and a princely estate in Wessex!” 

Well, in short, as you know already, this adventurous youth besieged 
and battered Maria’s heart to such purpose, that he almost immediately 
effected an entrance—took it by storm, in fact. Not altogether in the 
course of this one ball at Lady Peacock’s; but the Peacock was “at 
home” a great many more times during the season, and, as fortune would 
have it, Maria and Augustus were generally among the guests. Yet 
even in that “ preliminary canter’’ the invader had made an impression ; 
the outer works, so to speak, of the fortress had tottered under the shock 
of the first assault made on them, which was pretty conclusive as to the 
effect that future assaults would have. But, besides effecting an entrance 
into Maria’s heart, Mr. Treeby did what was almost equally important 
to the advancement of his fortunes, and, indeed, what materially aided 
him in achieving the success alluded to; he effected an entrance into the 
mansion in Park-lane, and, in process of time, into the winding corridors 
of The Clumps; and he found favour in the eyes of Mr. Buxton, Mrs. 
Buxton, and Miss Buxton, sen., respectively. His bouncing helter- 
skelter ways captivated the maiden aunt almost as much as they capti- 
vated her niece ; and his glaring, unvarnished lumps of flattery, pitched 
at her from time to time, caused her old heart to throb with delig t. He 
told her, that evening of the ball, that she ought to be dancing herself, 
instead of going among the wall-flowers and “champeroning’’ other 
people, as if she were an old woman of sixty that would never turn on 
the “light gymnastic” again as long as she lived. 

“On my honour, you look as thin as a fairy in a pantomime, Miss 
Buxton ; I vow you do, without any rubbish. You would hop round in 
a waltz ever so much quicker than half the girls in the room, and no fear 
of tearing your gown. You should have seen me tearing along, the other 
night, at the Carters’ with Mrs. Jackson, like a steamship ; a widow, and 
weighs as heavy as a mountain. Don’t see her here to-night, but that’s 
no loss to anybody ; she would be long before she caught me standing up 
with her, if I pa get your niece. You ought to try a quadrille, at any 
rate, Miss Buxton ; you look every bit as youthful as a Hebe, and your 
hair is the finest gloss silk I ever saw on any woman ; I vow it is, and 
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it’s just as if somebody had stood up above you with a pepper-box, 
et sprinkled drops of white powdered sugar here and there on your 
head.” 

And after this magnificent compliment, Mr. Treeby whizzed off in 
another waltz in his go-ahead fashion, and Miss Buxton, getting hold of 
“the Pea-hen” (as Butler irreverently nicknamed the lady of the house), 
and sitting down by her side, asked her if she knew much of the short, 
stout young man to whom she had introduced Maria; to which Lady 
Peacock replied by giving Miss Buxton a little history of that ingenuous 
gentleman’s antecedents previously supplied to her by Mr. Butler. 

“I pity the young man very much indeed,” added Lady Peacock, ‘as 
I do any one whose family has met with reverses of fortune.” 

In which sentiment Miss Buxton quite concurred. Then Mr. 
Buxton comes up, and wants to know from his sister “‘ who Maria’s last 
partner is—the little punchy fellow with the very dark eyebrows.” 
Whereupon Miss Buxton gives Mr. Treeby’s trumpet a gentle an, and 
the merchant, receiving such a favourable account of him, goes off to 

learn Maria’s opinion, for the old gentleman’s interest in everything 

which concerns his daughter is such that, like a prying old gossip as he 
is, he must have a confidential chat with her about every gay Lothario 
whose name is down on her ball-card. Maria endorses her aunt’s opinion 
as to Mr. Treeby’s conversational powers, and says he is a better partner 
than she has had for a long time. This quite exalts Mr. Treeby in 
Mr. Buxton’s favour, and he determines to have a word with him him- 
self ; so, accordingly, when some of the company have descended to the 
supper-room, he discovers the youth discussing an ice at the buffet, and 
at once attacks him. Off rattles Mr. Augustus when he knows it is 
Maria’s father he is talking to, and that simple old goose swallows every- 
thing he says, and laughs hugely at his phraseological slips, and thinks 
him a jolly, outspoken young fellow, and much above the puppies and 
man-milliners who generally frequent a ball-room, and commends 
Maria’s taste in liking him, and finally invites the fortune-hunter to dine 
at Park-lane the next day. And thus this fascinating serpent is wel- 
comed to the Buxton hearth, where he makes himself warm and com- 
fortable, and fascinates his victims more intensely every day ; for we may 
reckon Mr. and Mrs. Buxton and the maiden aunt among his prey just as 
much as poor Maria herself. When the family put the shutters on the 
windows of the town mansion, and migrated to The Clumps for their 
customary holiday, Mr. Treeby accompanied them as a matter of course, 
and had one of the best of the guest-rooms in the south wing of the 
house prepared for him, the windows of which overlook the spire of 
Wendon church. But by that time he was formally engaged to Maria, 
greatly to the satisfaction of both her parents and likewise of Miss 
Buxton, who, far from being of the “‘ Miss Wardle” type of spinster, 
could enjoy having Mr. Treeby’s lumps of dubious flattery dashed at her 
head, and at the same time cheerfully regard him as the betrothed of her 
niece. Mr. Treeby went out riding regularly with Mr. Buxton and his 
daughter ; and very often the latter gentleman stayed at home, so that 
Mr. Treeby was left in sole charge of his love. 

Maria beat him hollow in riding, for she would set off at a swinging 


gallop while he came up at a mild canter, puffing and blowing with the 
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heat into which the efforts to hold in his eager courser had thrown him, 
and ready to read his companion a lecture on the danger of riding a brute 
which could do what it liked with her. I wish his own brute had taken the 
bit in its mouth and run to Jericho with him; but, unfortunately, there 
was a very tolerable amount of muscle imbedded in that dumpy arm ; and, 
besides, Mr. Treeby was always careful in his iastruetions to The Clumps 
groom to give him Rasper, the softest-mouthed horse in the Clumps 
stable. Maria loved her escort with all her heart and all her soul; with 
all the depth, and devotion, and unselfishness which only hearts so guile- 
less and so truly womanly as hers are really capable of. Was any of this 
affection returned ? Well, I believe at this time he liked her as much 
as he could like any woman ; his rude, selfish nature grew occasionally a 
degree softer under the charm of her tenderness and devoted love, just as 
the lion laid by his fierceness at the sight of Una; only in this case the 
animal was far less noble than the lion, and did not turn devoted champion 
of the lady as he did. Then Mr. Treeby always looked upon Maria as the 
good fairy who was to endow him with unlimited wealth, and that gave 
him, in a kind of way, a soft feeling in regard to her. More than all, 
however, he was immensely flattered by her passionate, absorbing love for 
himself ; and I don’t believe there is a man, however hard and cold, and 
however incapable of a disinterested affection, who would not be touched 
by having homage so sweet paid to his amour propre. 

“ She worships me, Teddy, like the golden calf in the desert; and she’s 
the golden calf, you know, not me.—ha, ha! She makes an idol of me, 
I swear she does; and I believe she’d throw herself down before me, and 
let me run over her, like that thing in India, the car of—of Jugglegaut, 
if I told her.” 

Such was the account Mr. Treeby gave to his friend Butler the night 
that innocent young man made his appearance at The Clumps on a visit 
of a week, being specially asked as “ Augustus’s friend.” The marriage 
was fixed for the 21st of September, and it was arranged that Mr. and 
Mrs. Treeby should spend the honeymoon on the Continent, after which 
they were to take up their abode for the winter in Mr. Buxton’s town 
house, so that papa and mamma might still have the pleasure of dear 
Maria’s company, and be able to witness her happiness, while dear 
Augustus was looking out for some suitable residence which would not 
be too far from Park-lane. The happy pair would have, at any rate, 
600/. a year to live upon for the present. There would be Mr. Treeby’s 
private income and salary, amounting to 220/., with the prospect of the 
latter being increased in a few years ; and Mr. Buxton had determined to 
settle 10,000/. on his daughter as her marriage-portion, a sum which 
considerably startled Mr. Treeby, who had counted on something much 
handsomer from so rich a man and doting a father. But Mr. Buxton 
had begun life himself on a mere nothing, and had been compelled to 
work hard and steadily for many years before he came into possession of 
a tenth of the affluence he now enjoyed; and though devotedly attached 
to his daughter and to her espoused, for her sake, and wishing them 
every luxury under the sun, he had a strong feeling about the desirability 
of young men doing something, and was sure that Augustus would 
infinitely prefer contributing himself to augmenting the domestic purse 
to receiving the whole of his wife’s fortune on the spot, and living on 
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that alone. Mr. Augustus, of course, had he been asked his opinion, 
would have voted for having his cake then, and not for waiting till he 
got it; but as he wasn’t asked he had to pocket his disgust, and content 
himself by devoutly praying that Mr. Buxton would depart this life at 
his earliest convenience. 

Tardy-footed Time at length brought round the nuptial-day, and the 
happy pair hied them to Wendon church, where Mr. ‘Tomline, the vicar, 
joined them in the bands of matrimony, assisted by Mr. Pugh, his curate. 
Maria had six bridesmaids, and looked sweeter than any of them. Her 
husband, in his lavender trousers, looked as much of an Adonis as an 
elaborate toilet, added to prodigious personal charms, could make him. 
Maria viewed him in that light as she held his hand in hers, and vowed 
from the bottom of her heart to love, honour, and obey him. Mrs. 
Buxton wept a good deal, and so did the maiden aunt, and there were 
even a few drops visible in the eyes of Mr. Buxton as he gave his 
daughter away; but these were like King Duncan’s—the effect of joy, 
not of sorrow. I doubt if there was ever a happier wedding-party than 
that assembled in the drawing-room of The Clumps that morning, waiting 
for “ the breakfast’’ to be announced. Everybody was arrayed in smiles, 
as well as in fine clothes. Just as the company rose to betake itself to 
the breakfast-room the post camé in, and a letter was handed to Mr. 
Buxton, which he opened impatiently, as deeming it an unseasonable 
intruder on the festivities of the hour. And so it was, in good sooth! 
He read a few lines; those around him saw his face turn ashy pale ; and 
then he staggered to a chair beside his wife, and murmuring, “ Oh, 
Nelly!” fainted away. 

I shall not attempt to depict the scene of consternation among the 
guests; that is much better left to your own imagination, particularly 
when you learn that a real and overwhelming calamity had fallen on the 
merchant—that, in fact, he was a ruined man. The letter informed him 
that news had suddenly arrived from America with tidings of great losses, 
in which the house of Bunbury and Buxton were fearfully involved, and 
that his own share of liabilities, as a partner in the house, would swallow 
up every farthing of the capital he had been accumulating for so many 
years, for the purpose of leaving his daughter a rich woman at his death. 
Worse still, on a closer inspection of his liabilities, the merchant found 
that to meet them fully, and at the same time to settle with his private 
creditors, would necessitate the abdication of the Park-lane mansion, and 
the sale of the family estate, The Clamps. The good old man had no 
pity for himself in this misfortune, nor yet for his wife, who he knew well 
enough would look upon the mere loss of wealth.as a very small matter 
compared with those profound trials she had experienced since the com- 
mencement of her marriage life. His pity and hers, his sympathies and 
hers, were reserved for their daughter, who was the party most interested 
in this disaster, and on whose fair head it had fallen in the very midst of 
what might reasonably be considered the happiest event of her life. It 
was unspeakable consolation to both parents when that daughter, after 
reading the letter, and after having partially succeeded in realising the 
state of affairs, seated herself beside her father, and, with her sweet face 
cheerful and smiling, took his hand in hers, and assured him that, after 
all, there was nothing to be sad about, for that she had never expected a 
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larger fortune than the one he had already given her ; that, in fact, she had 


never expected any fortune at all—was not her father’s and mother’s love 
fortune enough for anybody ?—that dear Augustus and herself would be far 
happier than if they had had more money than they should have known what 
to do with. (What was all the money in the world compared to their deep 
mutual love, which death alone could destroy?) That papa, and mamma, 
and Aunt Ruth would now be able always to live with them, which would 
be delightful; that papa would be much better if he gave up going to 
that horrid place in the City, where he worked himself to death, for that 
dear Augustus, with his great talents and high character, would be sure 
to get rapid promotion in his office, and be able to provide comfortably 
for everybody, which of course would give twenty times more pleasure to 
a high-spirited man like him than if he had quietly fallen heir to a large 
fortune, and lived on what he himself had had no hand in producing ; 
and, lastly, that the only thing she (Maria) would take very much to 
heart would be the parting with the dear old Clumps, where everybody 
was like a personal friend, and the sale of her darling little mare, “ Red 
Ridinghood.” 

Mr. Buxton began to look up again, wonderfully encouraged, and vowed 
that he would return to a cheap lodging, such as he had lived in when 
only a clerk in Bloxum and Bunbury, and that he would serape and 
economise until he had recovered every farthing of the fortune he had 
originally intended for “ his little comforter.” And as to “ Red Riding- 
hood” being sold—* not if he knew it!” 

The guests, who had begun to steal away—some to their bedrooms in 
the remote solitudes of the house, some out of it to their own homes, 
believing that under the circumstances their absence would be more 
acceptable than their presence—were recalled by Mr. Buxton, and implored 
by him to discuss the wedding breakfast in the next room as if nothing 
had happened ; for that, although it was true a misfortune had befallen 
him and his, he saw no reason why the festivities of the day should not 
be proceeded with, and why his beloved daughter should not have the 
pleasure of receiving the congratulations and good wishes of her friends 
on her great happiness, especially as that happiness was not the least 
diminished by the events that had occurred; “ and indeed, my friends,” 
added the old gentleman, “ the only thing I am anxious about is the state 
of the good things in the next room, for I fear the hot dishes will all 
have grown cold.” Ah! but the heaviest blow was yet to fall upon that 
venerable head ; the bitterness of the trial was yet to come—more bitter 
because it came from a source so wholly unexpected. 
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FENIANISM IN AMERICA. 


1 spENT a part of 1864 and all 1865 in the United States, during 
which time the Fenian movement was advancing to the gigantic extent 
at which it afterwards arrived. 

At first, being a stranger to everything American, I very naturally 
judged of all I saw according to my “ old-country” ideas, making no 
allowance for the wild extravagance of American sentiment and the total 
absence of sincerity in all public demonstrations. 

I do not mean to imply that I for a moment doubted but that the vast 
majority of the men enrolled as Fenians were sincere, and subscribed 
their money under the belief that it was for a good object. I did not 
doubt that then, nor do I now; but at first I really thought that the 
native Americans, who so openly showed their sympathy for the move- 
ment, were sincere, and fully intended to fulfil all their promises to their 
Irish dupes. 

After a time I came to understand all the motives they had for en- 
couraging the movement amongst the Irish. Previous to the war, the 
democrats could always command the Irish vote at all their elections, and 
it went a long way towards keeping them in office. They (the demo- 
erats) composed the ruling political party for upwards of twenty years 
previous to Lincoln’s election. To secure the favour of the Irish, they 
advocated all liberal measures with regard to foreigners and all measures 
pleasing to the Roman Catholic priesthood; and as the term Democrat 
is synonymous in America with that of Conservative, as Republican is to 
Liberal, they upheld all existing institutions, and foremost amongst them 
that of slavery. 

Now, the Irishman in America was always an opponent to the abolition 
of slavery, for many good reasons. He hated the negro for himself, he 
dreaded close association with him, and he feared him as a competitor in 
the labour-market of the North, which was an Irish monopoly, as the 
native American citizen never works with his hands except upon his own 
property. The democrats, then, being in favour of slavery, the rights of 
foreigners and naturalised citizens, and religious freedom, the Irish always 
voted with them. Moreover, there had sprung up amongst the re- 
publicans a party styling themselves “ know-nothings,”” who were adverse 
to the political and religious rights of foreigners. The republicans being 
in the majority and in power, owing to the secession of the purely demo- 
cratic Southern States and to a division amongst the democrats of the 
North, thought it a good opportunity to win from their political oppo- 
nents their supporters, the Irish, and could find no better way to do this 
than to encou and forward in every way the Fenian movement. 
Having the Irish in an organised party, they could the more easily 
seduce them from their old allegiance to their real friends, the democrats. 
It was, of course, very desirable, both for the present and future, to 
obtain the Irish vote; but it was also of vast importance to procure 
recruits for the army during the war, and Fenianism would most de- 
cidedly prove the best recruiting-sergeant they could employ. It was an 
easy matter to persuade the ignorant Irishman that it was necessary to 
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subdue the South before going to war with England to “ free Ireland.” 
At all events, this was what every Irish-American soldier I ever con- 
versed with said: “As soon as this war is over, there will be a war 
between the United States and England, and then we can take Ireland.” 
And I think they believed it. 

However, without the great toleration—in fact, I may say open recog- 
nition and encouragement—which they received, the Fenians never could 
have succeeded in forming such a strong party. The republicans were 
the first to encourage them; afterwards the democrats vied with the 
republicans in their efforts to secure their support. 1t must be admitted 
that the Fenians decided the elections in the autumn of 1866 against 
President Johnson’s government. 

I stopped for a few days at Milwaukee, a manufacturing town in the 
West, and, seeing the walls all covered with placards inviting the public 
to a Fenian pic-nic about a mile from the town, “admission only 
two and a half dollars,” I determined to go and see it. I arrived in the 
grounds early, so I had a good opportunity of seeing all the processions 
as they came up—lI believe they call themselves circles—each one headed 
by its brass band and standard-bearers. ‘The men were very respectable 
looking—very different in appearance from the labouring classes of the 
Trish in this country—all dressed in black, and wearing sashes of green 
silk, some with badges on their breasts and hats denoting their rank, and 
some, again, carrying wands in their hands. There was a small party 
completely armed, and dressed in a green uniform with yellow braiding, 
which’ drew up close to the flagstaff in the grounds; and the band of 
each procession as it arrived formed in rear of this guard, and took its 
turn to play a national air. Crowds of people who had not joined in the 
procession continued to arrive ; some few carriages, with some of the fair 
sex in white and green, and a few horsemen made their way through the 
dust; and, in fact, everything resembled an Irish race-course as much as 
possible. Even the stands of oranges and cakes and “ whisky in a jar” 
were there. Thousands of flags, with harps and shamrock-wreaths on 
them, were planted in all directions. 

There were three large booths, or marquees, to which the holders of 
tickets were admitted, supplied with tables aud chairs, in which you could 
enjoy your pic-nic after a novel, though comfortable, fashion. These 
were afterwards cleared for the purpose of dancing, which was kept up to 
a late hour—not the old national jig, for the Irish-American is above 
that, but the favourite fast dances of the day. At other parts of the 
grounds were to be seen games of all descriptions, but no card-sharpers 
or thimble-riggers. 

At intervals there were stands erected, from which the “ orators” were 
to address their brethren on the ‘ wrongs of Ireland.” 

All the processions, with their colours, bands, officers, &c., having taken 
up their position in a hollow square, with the flag-staff for their centre, 
some individual (I suppose a Fenian colonel, at least, to judge from his 
size and weight of body) proceeded to unfurl and hoist the flag. (It was 
a very large green silk one, beautifully embroidered with gold, with a 
harp in the centre, surmounted by a star and surrounded by a wreath of 
shamrocks. ) 


Before touching it, he removed his hat, and nearly all the rest of them 
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did the same. Most unfortunately it caught on the pole half-way up, 
and all his pulling and tugging could not set it free. At last, becoming, 
desperate, he attempted climbing the pole, as boys climb trees for birds’- 
nests, and had succeeded in reaching the place where the flag was 
— when he became exhausted, and slid to the ground with a heavy 
“ thud.” 

This was too much for the laughter-loving Celts, and, quite forgetting 
the solemnity of the occasion, they allowed their national sense of humour 
to overcome their Fenianism, and hailed their fallen chief with roars of 
laughter. It was impossible to restore order after this, so this attempt 
at a parade broke up into small parties, and scattered about the grounds 
in search ofamusement. The'flag was afterwards got up by some means 
or other, for [ saw it fluttering in the breeze towards evening, when a 
severe storm was fast approaching. At about two o’clock, all having 
dined—for in America people dine early—the speeching, the business of 
the day, commenced. 

It is only in America that stump oratory has arrived at perfection, 
where the most extravagant language and the most violent gestures that 
could be imagined are made use of by the most popular of stumpers. 
The men selecied to address the Fenians on this oecasion were of the 
most forbidding cast of countenance, bearing a strong resemblance to the 
ticket-of-leave men on the stage. Oue fellow in particular, who was 
addressing the largest crowd from a stand in the centre of the grounds, 
had a fiendish expression. He expatiated at great length upon the 
patriotism of the Irish, upon the woes of their fellow-countrymen at 
home, who were “ maimed, chained, and bleeding” in the grasp of the 
tyrant “ Saxon,” and then appealed to their generosity for “ subscrip- 
tions.” In fact, this was the end of all their harangues: they com- 
menced by giving a most false account of the state of things in Ireland, 
then flattered their audience in the most fulsome manner, and wound up 
by begging for subscriptions to the exchequer of the Irish “ republic.” 

A female got up to address the Fenians, and all the other orators were 
immediately ‘left alone lamenting.” She was not encumbered with 
either beauty or modesty, and had already arrived at “ years of diseve- 
tion ;” in fact, she was a lady of a “certain age.” She had a shrill, 
loud voice, but spoke well, using high-flown language, and constantly 
quoting the Irish poets. She described Ireland as “ stretching her 
chained hands across the Atlantic in supplication for succour from the 
sons who had been driven from her bosom by the tyranny of the dark- 
dyed Saxon monsters ;” and so on. In the midst of one of her perora- 
tions the storm burst upon us: we ran helter-skelter for the marquees 
or the lee side of a waggon, or any place of shelter from the heavy rain. 

On the way back to Milwaukee, the Fenians had a very different 
appearance from that with which they arrived on the grounds ; all wet, 
draggled, and miserable, they seemed to have lost all their patriotism, 
jostling and splashing each other with mud, then cursing and swearing, 
but never using the “ shillelah ;” they showed none of that buoyancy of 
disposition which characterises their fellow-countrymen at home, even 
under the most adverse circumstances. ‘ 

A few years in America seems to change the very nature of an Irish- 
man. Soon after landing, he shaves his face, and wears his clothes in the 
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American fashion, adapts his speech to the manner of those about him, 
imitates the American in all things, and sinks his nationality whenever 
he can. 

The Irish Americans are unanimous in their hatred of “ Britain,’’ and 
loud in their professions of loyalty to the American government, or rather 
to the American flag. 

While crossing over from Brooklyn to New York on the ferry-boat, I 
noticed some curious old hulks anchored at some distance from us ; and, 
turning to a fellow-passenger—an American, as I thought—lI inquired 
what they were. He replied, in a rich brogue : 

“They are ould men-o’-waur ‘we’ tuk from the British in eighteen 
hundred and éwilve.”’ ‘ 

I don’t suppose the ruffian had been above two or three years in the 
country, yet he had all the appearance of a born Yankee—the same sus- 
picious look and “smart” style of dress, always chewing tobacco, and 
seldom relaxing to a smile, rudely obtrusive and inquisitive as to the 
— affairs of any person he chanced to travel a few miles in company 
with. 

On my way back east from Milwaukee, I stopped at several large and 
important towns, both in the States and in Canada. In the latter, of 
course, I saw nothing of Fenianism ; but in every American town the 
movement was rampant amongst the Irish population. There were 
bonds on the “ Irish Republic” issued, and the leaders of the Fenians 
had their agents for the sale of them scattered all over the country. It 
became a matter of necessity for all shopkeepers to buy them, for the 
Trish would not deal with any tradesman who did not exhibit bonds in 
his shop-window, and the shopkeepers could not afford to lose such a 
large share of their custom. 

Fenianism became more tyrannous than the very worst of trades’ 
unions in this country. No Irishman, or man born of Irish parents, 
could avoid belonging and subscribing to it, as the consequences of hold- 
ing aloof would have been ruinous to him, When I arrived at New 
York I was surprised to find to what an extent this “secret” society had 
spread. Fenian balls, meetings, and demonstrations were the order of 
the day; columns of the newspapers were filled with their ridiculous 
speeches, and the illustrated papers with portraits of their leaders. The 
“ great” O’Mahony was at this time in high favour, living in a mag- 
nificent mansion in Union-square, flaunting the green flag from his upper 
windows, and giving sumptuous entertainments to all his friends. He 
was by far the fastest man in New York. His house was called the 
head-quarters of the Irish republic ; there were offices in it for all the 
departments of state ; there was a war-office, over which General Sweeny, 
an American general with one arm, presided; also an office of marine 
and finance department, &c. &c. The farce was well kept up, and 
thousands of dollars came pouring in upon him for months, until his 
dupes found out he was making merry with the “ public funds,” and he 
was ousted from office. 

All the New York daily papers gave the movement all the encourage- 
ment they could; there were leaders every day advocating the cause, 
wishing it success, and vilely abusive of the Enghsh government. It was 
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strange that the government of the United States, while at peace with 
Great Britain, should have permitted all this to go on openly. 

Towards the close of the year 1865 there was a mass meeting in New 
York, in Union-square, at which it was said there were as many as three 
hundred thousand people present. This, of course, was a great exagge- 
ration, for that number could not find room there. The meeting was for 
the purpose of expressing sympathy for the “ Irish Rebellion.” 

O’Mahony’s house was illuminated and decorated with flags; there was 
a guard drawn up at the door, armed, and dressed in a green uniform, 
which saluted all ‘* great men” as they arrived. Chinese lanterns abounded 
in all directions, and there was a very fine display of fireworks. From 
the balcony of the Head Centre’s house the best speeches were delivered, 
some of them very grandiloquent and pathetic, others only mediocre. It 
was a pity they were not in a better cause. The crowd was remarkably 
orderly and quiet, as all crowds in America are, and, although it rained 
very heavily, the whole square was crowded for four hours, from eight P.M. 
until twelve. 

There were many meeting-houses in New York, where the Fenians 
used to enrol their members, collect subscriptions, and transact other 
business connected with their society. These places were, as a general 
rule, dancing-rooms, empty except one or two nights in the week, and at 
the service of the young republicans for a few dollars. 

Before I left New York, I was quite satisfied that the Fenian move- 
ment had extended all over America, and that there was hardly one Irish 
Roman Catholic who was not a member of it. I say Roman Catholic, 
for I feel assured that her Majesty has no more loyal subjects in any part 
of her dominions than the Irish Protestants, and what few of them have 
emigrated to the United States have carried with them their feelings of 
loyalty and pride in the greatness of Great Britain. However, the 
Roman Catholic priests, whatever they may have done in times of former 
rebellions, discouraged in every way which lay in their power Fenianism 
in America. 

It commenced in New York in 1857, and has ever since been increasing 
there ; and to New York we may always look for any annoyance from the 
Irish-American Fenians. 
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Some twenty years ago there existed—in fact, we are not certain if 
there does not still exist—in the Rue Bourbon- Villeneuve, iu Paris, a 
small restaurant known as that of Pére Godot. The house was one of 
those culinary establishments which are utterly unknown to that large 
class of Parisians whose well-furnished purses permits them to partake 
daily of a comfortable breakfast and dinner. To breakfast or dine at 
Pére Godot’s, it was not essential to possess five francs, nor even 
twenty-two sous, the cost of a repast at Rameau’s, or at the still more 
celebrated Flicotteaux’s in the Quartier Latin. 

At the loyal sign of Gagne-Petit the habitués dined 4 la carte, 
ordering a portion, or half a portion, according to their means ; and 
thus clerk, shop-boy, or grisette, could obtain a meal—such as it was 
—for from ten to fifteen sous. The said habitués did not trouble 
themselves with inquiries as to the mysteries of the dishes. In all 
great cities there are those who are obliged to content themselves 
with what they can get for their money. If they ventured to remon- 
strate, they would be told, in the most affable manner possible, that 
they could probably obtain what they wanted at the Café de Paris or 
the Café Anglais—an explanation which would, as invariably it did, 
excite the merriment of those sycophants who are always to be met 
with in every public establishment. 

It was in the month of September, 1835. Six o’clock—the hour 
when all Paris sits down to dinner—had just struck. There were, 
however, ouly some five or six. persons in Pére Godot’s when Horace 
walked in. Horace was a young man, of from thirty to thirty-two 
years of age, tall, thin, and of gentlemanly appearance. His dress 
was perfectly simple, and yet attested that the wearer was well to do, 
from the very fact of the absence of all ostentation. 

It was evidently his first visit paid to Pére Godot’s, for he looked 
around, scanning each separate party, manifesting at the same time 
unequivocal symptoms of disappointment at not finding some one 
there whom he expected. But his eyes were attracted in the course 
of his scrutiny by the sight of an old curé sitting at a table in the 
corner of the room. The hair of the aged minister of religion was 
perfectly white, but his countenance was so expressive of gooduess 
and single-heartedness that it was impossible not to feel at once an 
interest in his person. 

Horace could not resist the attraction, and, approaching, he saluted 
the old man in the most respectful manner : 

“ Would it be disagreeable, sir,” he said, “ that I should take a seat 
at your table ?” 

“ Disagreeable! by no means, sir,” replied the worthy old curé ; 
“quite the contrary.” 

And as the young man took a seat opposite to him, the old mau 
smiled with satisfaction. 

“What will monsieur have?” interrupted Anastase, a precociou 
garcon of fourteen years of age—“ a potage, or half a potage ?” 
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“ What you like,” said Horace, annoyed at the interruption. 

“ A whole potage, then, for monsieur. Does monsieur take wine ?”’ 

Horace glanced to see if the priest was provided. His bottle had 
scarcely been touched. 

“ No, thank you, my boy, no wine,” replied Horace. 

The curé, in his turn, looked up inquiringly at his new friend. 
Horace was quietly unfolding his napkin. Anastase soon reappeared, 
bearing in triumph a julienne, in which potatoes tyrannised over 
all other vegetables. Jn a few minutes Horace had disposed of his 
julienne, just as the curé had finished with a kind of beefsteak, which 

ad abused his patience grievously. 

“You live in Paris?” observed the latter, by way of breaking 
the ice. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Ah! a splendid city, sir—superb! It is the first time in my life 
that I have visited the capital, and when I return to my little village 
in Normandy, I shall carry with me, I assure you, many pleasant 
reminiscences. But what are you doing ?” 

As Horace was listening to the priest, he had poured out half 
a tumbler of water. 

“Tt is not good at your age to drink water,” continued the curé, 
“and if you would oblige me ” ‘The old man blushed slightly, and 
his hand failed in steadiness as he lifted up his bottle. “I shall never 
be able to drink all this myself,” he said. And before Horace could 
reply he had filled up his tumbler with wine. 

It was Horace’s turn to blush now. 

“You are really too good, sir, and I do not know if I ought——” 

“Bah!” said the curé. “I was dull at table by myself; you came 
to keep me company, and I must do what I can on my side to reei- 
procate your condescension. Besides, in Normandy we don’t drink 
much wine, and you do me a service in helping me to drink this. , 
Had you not come, I might, pérhaps, have committed an excess—I 
might have committed a sin!” 

Horace smiled kindly, as Anastase brought a fricassee of chicken. 
A fricassee of chicken, at six sous, Horace thought could not come 
under the category of sinful gourmandising. The friends—for they 
were friends by sympathy already, as if, indeed, they had known one 
another for years—conversed as they ate. 

“What part of Normandy do you come from, father?” inquired 
Horace. 

“From the department of the Eure. Iam minister of Fleury sur 
l’Andelle, four leagues from Andelys. Do you know the country ?” 

“No, I do not.” 

“Fleury is but a poor village—too poor, alas !—and I had hoped, in 
coming to Paris——But the cares of a poor village curé cannot inte- 
rest you.” 

“Why so? Are they not as much worthy of sympathy as the 
cares of a poor artist of Paris ?” 

The old man looked at the younger with an expression of deep 
interest. 

“You are an artist, are you? And what is your name ?” 
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Horace.” 

“Good! My name is Blondeau. You are right, my dear Horace. 
I will relate to you my grievances, and then you shall tell me yours. 
Who knows, if nothing else comes of our mutual confidences, per- 
chance Heaven may suggest some good counsel.” 

“ Yes, yes,” exclaimed Horace, shaking the old man’s hand. “ Who 
knows but that some sweet pleasure may arise from the confidence we 
repose in one another ?” 

“ And now, my child, I will tell you my history in two words,” 
said the curé. 

Horace sat with his elbows on the table contemplating the features 
of the old man, animated by an angelic expression. 

“You must know, then, my young friend, that I came to Paris in 

ladness of heart to inherit a small legacy—two thousand francs. 

ou see, it was not much, and if I return sorrowfully to my village it 
is because the legacy has slipped through my fingers, made away with 
by a dishonest man, who knew that in committing a bad action it was 
Heaven he was robbing rather than a humble pastor, for he was well 
aware that the money was destined for the service of God.” 

A tear moistened the eye of the venerable priest. 

“ But,” said Horace, “ you have, at least, exposed the villany of the 
man ?” 

The curé shook his head. 

“Tt would have been of no use. The man has gone away; and even 
if found, it is not likely that the money would be recovered. Besides, 
I found that he had left behind him a wife and children in a‘state of 
destitution. It was enough that they should be unfortunate without 
dishonouring them, so, you understand, I, on the contrary, consoled 
them as best I could by mingling my tears with theirs.” 

“ And by opening your purse to them too, good father ; I have no 
_ doubt of it ?” 

“ Well, that was quite natural. They actuaily wanted bread. And 
that is my history, my young friend. I return as I came, with this 
exception, I had hopes when | started, I have none now.” 

“ But, good father, would it be indiscreet to ask you what you in- 
—_ to do with the two thousand francs which you came in quest 
of 

“Had I obtained the two thousand francs,” replied the curé, “ it 
was my intention to have repaired the church steeple, which, in fact, 
only holds by a thread, and then to have built a good wall all round 
the cemetery, in place of the wooden palings which are falling to 

ieces. I should have been so happy to see the dear departed resting 
in quiet beneath the soil that I have blessed.” 4 
he old man wiped away another tear. Horace felt a difficulty in 
repressing his emotion. 

“ And then,” continued the curé, sighing deeply, “I had dreamed 
even of a further acquisition, thanks to my inexhaustible two thousand 
francs. The church of Fleury does not possess a single picture—not 
a Madonna, not one portrait of a saint—and rich as I deemed myself 
about to be—I know such things are by no means necessary for 

rayer—but still, you see, a picture over the high altar would have 
boon a great joy to me.” 
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And again the worthy old priest remained for a moment or two 

buried in the deep grief awakened by regrets that all his fond hopes 

had been south wrecked. Horace, on his side, was wrapped in 

one reflection. Rousing himself at last, he took the old man by the 
and. 

“ Come, father,” he said, “ do not give way to grief. As to the re- 
building of your steeple and the erection of a wall, are there no means 
among your parishioners ?”’ 

The curé shook his head. 

“ There are six hundred parishioners,” he said, “and they are all as 
poor as their curé. There is one among them who, if he chose—he is 
a builder, well-to-do, nay, wealthy—he could do it at half price—that 
miser, Poupillier! Ah! he has no sympathy for either church or 
euré, or, I fear, even for the God whose worship they propitiate.” 

“ Oh, his name is Poupillier, is it ?” said Horace, rising up. 

“ Are you going ?” exclaimed the priest. “ My story has wearied 
you. And you promised to confide to me your troubles too !” 

“T have not forgotten, father, and I will keep my promise on some 
other occasion.” 

“ Some other occasion? But, my dear young friend, I leave Paris 
this very evening at nine o’clock.” 

“ At nine o’clock ? And by what diligence ?” 

: . By that of the Rue du Bouloi, close by. That is why I dined 
ere.’ 


“Well, then, I have a proposition to make to you,” said Horace, 
bowing to the old curé. “This is it. I am an artist, as I have told 
ou. Nothing detains me for the mom .é at Paris. I will just go 
ome to get what is necessary to paint with, and a small change of 
clothes, and at nine o’clock I will meet you at the office in the Rue du 
Bouloi. We will go together to Fleury sur l’Andelle. And in a 
month’s time—ah, you must feed me for that extent of time, father ; 
but I eat and drink discreetly, as you have seen—and in a month, if 
your steeple is not repaired, and if your dear dead ones do not sleep 
tranquilly behind a good wall, weil! at all events, you shall have a 
picture—a saint or Madonna, as you determine—for an altar-piece. 
That I promise you. And who knows if the picture may not bring 
the church good luck; perchance Master Poupillier may feel his 
honour concerned in doing a good work likewise. Now, father dear, 
what do you say to my proposal? Does it meet your views? Will 
you take me with you?” 

All the time that Horace had been speaking, the aged curé, who 
had got up from his chair, had never taken his sparkling eyes off him. 
on concluded, he did not speak, but uttered an exclamation of pious 

ess. 

“Shall I take you ?” he said, at last, seizing the artist by the hands; 
and then turning round he called for the gargon, and placing a five- 
france piece in his hand: “Take! take!” he said; “two dinners, do 
you hear ?—that of monsieur and my own. I begin by taking charge 
of your support, you see,”’ he whispered to Horace ; “ it is toshow you 
that I accept your proposal with joy. Oh! a picture in my church. 
It shall be the Virgin and Child—eh, friend! If the subject is the 
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same to you, that is what I covet. We live humbly; but you shall feed 
better than here, I promise you. The country air, too, will do you 
good, and improve your appetite. Don’t forget the address, and be 
punctual,” he added, as Horace was making his way to the threshold. 
“You know the Rue du Bouloi ?” 

“Yes, yes! Iwill bethere. Good-bye for the present.” 

“You are forgetting your change,” shouted Anastase to the old 
curé, who, in his excitement, was going away without it. ‘“ Here are 
thirty sous.” 

The old man looked at the coin tendered, and said: 

“ Keep it; it is for you.” — 

“All for me!” exclaimed Anastase, dumbfoundered by such un- 
usual generosity. 

But the old curé, taking his way quietly towards the Rue du Bouloi, 
a to himself, “Oh! when one is happy, it is so easy to do 
g id 

At the time we are writing about, steam did not transport tra- 
vellers and merchandise from one part of France to another with a 
rapidity which may be very advantageous to merchandise, but is cer- 
tainly not favourable to travellers—we mean travellers who wish to 
see anything. The much-vaunted progress of modern times deprives 
us of a thousand pleasures, to procure what, after all, is a very dubious 
satisfaction. Quitting Paris, then, by the nine o’clock diligence to 
Evreux, the curé, Blondeau, and his friend the painter, Horace, did 
not arrive at Fleury till half-past seven the next morning. Fleury is 
a little village on the high road from Rouen to Paris. It is situated 
at the foot of a slope, on the right bank of the Andelle. The other side 
of the valley is more precipitous, and the road has to surmount the 
ascent in zigzags. From the summit the river presents a charming 
scene, winding as it does amid gardens and orchards, green meadows, 
and brown fallow, flanked by hills cultivated to their very tops. 

“ Come, my dear friend,” said the curé, delighted at finding himself 
back again, “ in two minutes we shall be at home.” 

And the curé and the young man walked along the main street— 
which was indeed the only one, as in all other French villages—the 
first returning the salutations of the peasantry, the second enjoying 
with the eye of an artist huts built of mud dried in the sun, with 
lichen-clad thatches, and little gardens in front. In less than two 
minutes they had reached the “ Place,” where was the church, and the 
presbytery—or, as we should say, the parsonage, and the Scotch, the 
manse—adjoined it. 

The curé knocked at the door, which was at once opened by Made- 
moiselle Marguerite, the worthy pastor’s old servant. , 

* Monsieur le curé! how fortunate !” 


“ Yes, ma bonne, it is I, and I do not come alone, you see; I bring 
a friend with me.” 

Mademoiselle Marguerite looked at Horace. Horace looked at 
Mademoiselle Marguerite. She was a little, thin, wrink!ed old woman, 
but the expression of her face seemed to reflect the good nature of the 
cure. 

“Since you bring him, monsieur is welcome,” said Margaret, 
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dropping a rustic curtsey. “Is monsieur going to stop at our 
house ?” 

“ As long ashe likes, ma bonne. And now get us some breakfast, for 
Monsieur Horace and I are hungry.” 

“ Ah! monsieur’s name is Horace ?” 

“ Yes, ma bonne, and Horace will be a friend of yours, I hope, as 
he is already the friend of your master.” 

And so saying, the artist offered his hand to the old bonne, which 
she at once seized upon, declaring that she loved him already, since he 
loved her master, and bidding him be seated, she started off to 
concoct a monster omelet. 

“For now twenty years,” observed the curé, when Margaret was 
gone, “‘she has been almost my only society. Her simple conversa- 
tion, my breviary, a few roses in my garden—there, near the window— 
are my only resources. I need not say I do my duty too. I endea- 
vour to instruct and enlighten those who will listen tome. I comfort 
those who are in suffering or affliction. I prepare them to meet their 
Creator when they shall die; and thus my own life glides on to its 
term.” 

“ Like that of a good and holy man,” observed Horace. 

“ Like that of a man who believes and who loves,” interrupted the 
curé, 

Breakfast over, the curé proposed that Horace should select in his 
small house a room which he could adapt into a studio; but Horace 
took the old man’s arm. 

“ Before we do anything for the church,” he observed, “suppose we 
pay it a little visit. You have been so long away, I am sure it will be 
a pleasure to you, and I shall see where my picture is to be placed.” 

“Thanks! thank! my dear friend; you are right. Let us goat once 
to my poor church.” 

The poor church! The old curé spoke the truth. The walls were 
cracked, and the steeple was tumbling down. The very stones be- 
neath the porch were broken, and in places wauting. Within were 
whitewashed walls, wooden benches, a baptismal font of plaster, a 
ag of deal, and an altar like a sepulchre, with a great crucifix in 

rass. Yet was this village church, as it existed in 1835, the home of 
fervent prayer and of mild resignation. The cemetery stretched out 
behind the church, overshadowed by a few aged linden-trees. It was 
supposed to be enclosed by a few broken rotten palings; but it was 
in reality open to all kinds of intrusions, even to the poultry, dogs, 
and pigs of the village, and, according to the touching expression of 
the old curé, “ his dear dead could not be at peace.” 

Horace, a young man, a Parisian and an artist—in other words, 
one who was touched with the great vice of all capitals, the spirit of 
scepticism—became pensive and even melancholy. He walked away 
from the dilapidated house of God by the side of the curé musing in 
silence. But, as they turned into the street, they came upon a stout 
young peasant, whom the curé at once accosted : 

“Ah, is that you, Vignon? Well, are you getting wiser—in a 
better frame of mind, my friend ?” 

Vignon, instead of replying, cast a jealous glance at Horace. There 
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is nothing a French peasant abhors so much as superiority, except in 
an old a. Vignon was one of those discontented dpatbens che 
could not even tolerate it in old age. 

“ Why, Monsieur le Curé, as to that,” he at last replied, “I think 
I have always been wise, and I don’t see why you should always ser- 
monise me more than others.” 

This was said in a tone of unmistakable impertinence. 

“Instead of the rudeness with which you treat me, Vignon, you 
should not ouly respect me, but you should obey my teachings.” 

“ Oh, as to that,” said the young man, with a contemptuous sneer, 
“we know something better.” And turning on his heel, he walked 
away. 

«Poor fool!” murmured the curé. “ He thinks himself strong be- 
cause he can brave an old man’s wrath.” 

“ What is that animal ?” inquired Horace. 

“Tt isa fool. Buta fool of the worst kind. Endowed with great 
strength, he fights every one who displeases him, even friends and 
parents. He knows no law but that of his own will. He not only 
never enters the poor little sacred edifice we have just visited, but a 

ood girl of the parish, one of the most regular attendants, has been 
foolish enough to become attached to him, and ever since she has also 
never passed the threshold of the house of God. Alas! alas! two lost 
souls, I fear.” And the big tears rolled down the old man’s cheeks. 

Horace listened to this other story of a village curé’s troubles with 
an emotion which he would not before have believed to have been in 
his nature. 

On their return to the presbytery, the curé and the artist, assisted 
by the ancient attendant, discussed arrangements for the future. The 
said presbytery was built of pebbles and mortar, and had but one floor, 
surmounted by a sloping roof, with a garret divided into two parts. 
This Horace selected for himself, notwithstanding prolonged opposition 
on the | both of the curé and of good Margaret. 

“T shall have a whole apartment to myself,” he replied to all their 
objections. ‘“ My bedroom and my study on the same floor. What 
can be better? There is light and air. I can rise early and work late. 
I shall be in nobody’s way, and here I stay.” 

It was no use opposing so decided a resolve. Margaret set to work 
at once arranging the one room as a bedroom, whilst Horace, on his 
side, busied himself in setting up his easel, and disposing his canvas 
and his box. 

“And is this all that is necessary to produce a chef-d’euvre ?” 
asked the old man, laughingly, as he examined the little bottles, the 
colours, and the brushes. 

“That is all,” said Horace, laughing in reply. “A few feet of 
canvas, some brushes and colours, and——’’ But he hesitated. 

“ And what ?”’ interrupted the curé. 

“The genius,”’ replied Horace, blushing. 

“Oh, I had forgotten that,” said the curé, naively. ‘ Well,” he 
added, on the point of withdrawing, “ you can work here, for a month 
or three months if you like it, my dear friend; there is no necessity 
for hurry. These rooms belong to you, and no one shall touch 
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The young man went and opened the window. It was lined with 
ivy, clematis, and grape-vines. Below were the old man’s roses; 
beyond, orchards, woods, and fields, and the river, winding like a silver 
snake embosomed in green foliage. Horace, refreshed by the cool air, 
fragrant with the perfume of flowers, muttered to himself: 

“ How lucky I was to have gone into that restaurant of the Rue 
Bourbon-Villeneuve! And how pleased I am that, instead of finding 
there what I expected, I met this good old curé, who has infused a 
new sense of life into me!” ; 

Horace had made one stipulation when he took up his quarters at 
the village curé’s—one stipulation only—and that was, that no one 
should see his picture till it was finished. The old man, although he 
would have much liked to have been with his friend now and then, and 
have watched him at his work, had, perforce, to yield to his request. 
Every morning Horace was up by five o’clock, when he took a walk 
till seven; then he worked till ten, which was breakfast-hour, after 
which he withdrew again to his studio till five. The evening was spent 
in chat with the curé, or in reading a chapter or two of Walter Scott, 
a few volumes of whose works he had brought with him. At nine 
o'clock regularly he shook hands with his host, bade good night to 
Margaret, and in a few minutes was fast asleep in his bed. Just as if 
he had never been either a Parisian or an artist! 

His morning walks, as his work proceeded and his health improved 
—for early hours, regular habits, and country air soon .~* a new 
vigour to his frame—had not been altogether fruitless. First, he had 
sought out the boor Vignon and his young betrothed. He had found 
them at first uncommunicative, and Vie himself sullen and brutal. 
But Horace had two methods of procedure. What he could accom- 
= by conciliatory means was first proceeded with, and when these 

ad no effect he had recourse to force. One morning Vignon had been 
unusually rude both to Horace, to his betrothed, and to the young 
girl’s mother. Horace took the opportunity to interfere decisively. 
Words led to blows, and the bully and terror of the village and the 
neighbourhood was taught a lesson which he did not forget for a long 
time. From the time of this signal discomfiture of his vaunted prowess 
the bully became more humble, and finally, listening to the entreaties 
and recommendations of the Parisian, whom he could not but respect, 
however much he may have detested him at first, he became an altered 
man, steady at his work, civil in his manners, kind to his betrothed 
and her mother, and even respectful to the old curé. 

Maitre Poupillier was a more difficult customer to deal with. 
Worse than indifferent in matters of religion, boorish in manners, 
stubborn in opinion, and yet in a position as master-builder to defy 
interference or pressure fa without, Horace managed, by meetin 
him at first on his own terms—retorting rudeness for rudeness, an 
repaying independence of manner by a haughty indifference—to make 
the rustic architect feel that he had to do with his equal, if not his 
superior. Having once ingratiated himself with the prosperous man 


of the village, Horace, knowing that appeals to respect the church 
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or its worthy minister would be thrown away upon such a charac- 
ter, had recourse to the one susceptible point in Frenchman and 
Japanese alike—the point of honour. He exposed to him how he had 
torn himself from the pleasures of Paris to immure himself in avillage 
presbytery, and for what ?—to paint an altar-piece for what was, after 
all, the village church, where reapers parents were wedded, and 
in whose cemetery they lay buried. He might be indifferent to the 
rites of the church, and entertain little or no respect for its venerable 
pastor; but would he, the only rich man of the place, stand by and 
see what might be justly termed his ancestral fane crumble to ruin, 
the steeple topling over, and the cemetery palings waste away, for 
want of a few bricks and a little mortar, or a few boards nailed 
together! By dint of such arguments, strolling at times in Pou- 
pillier’s own house and workshop, and latterly over a glass of fra- 
grant cider, Horace so won over the obdurate man, that he at 
length grumbled out compliance, and having once humbled himself to 
so unusual an extent, he set to work with a will, became interested in 
his task, more satisfied with himself, and, as a sequence, with those 
around him, and at length came to feel that it was more comforting 
to be on good terms with the church, the curé, the world, and him- 
self, than live in sullen and morose hostility with all and everything. 

If anybody was more astonished at the changes that were taking 
place in his little ministry, it was the worthy curé himself. He had 
heard one day a sob in his church; he had sought out the afflicted, it 
was the betrothed of Vignon; he led her to the confessional, and 
relieving her to the best of his ability of the burdens on her con- 
science, won back a lost sheep to the fold. But if his heart was 
gladdened by such a change, what was his surprise when, one fine day, 
old Margaret announced that Maitre Poupillier wished to speak to him, 
and after some conversation of a most unusually sympathetic character, 
declared that he was about to repair the church, and build a wall round 
his cemetery at his own expense! It must be admitted that the 
simple and single-hearted old man was so astounded that he believed 
in a miraculous interposition of the Virgin—if not of Providence 
itself. A whole legion of angels must, in his estimation, have fallen 
down upon the house of the;mason, to convert so obdurate a per- 
sonage. 

A month had elapsed since Horace had been settled at Fleury— 
working assiduously in his rustic garret—when a post-chaise arrived 
one morning, as the curé and artist were seated at breakfast. A 
servant in livery stepped out with an object of considerable dimen- 
sions, carefully wrapped in paper. 

“For Monsieur Horace, madame,”’ said the servant to the curé’s 
ancient domestic, who had hastened to the window at the unaccus- 
tomed sound of wheels. 

“Ah! I know what it is,” said Horace to his host; “it is my 
frame that they are bringing.” 

“What, in a post-chaise ?” exclaimed the curé. 

Horace contented himself with smiling. Margaret had, in the 
mean time, fastened upon the man-servant. 

“He would take a little refreshment ?” 

“No, thank you !” 
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“ Only a glass of cider ?” 

“No, thank you!” 

“ Who is your master ?” 

“Monsieur Horace,” 

* And how long have you been with him ?” interpolated the curé, 
who had just come up; whilst Horace carried the frame up-stairs. 

“ Three years !” 

The curé and his old servant looked at one another and shuddered. 
There was some unfathomable mystery in all this. What if Monsieur 
Horace was not, after all, the poor water-imbibing artist that he had 
represented himself to be! The thought was overwhelming. The 
painful perplexity was, however, quickly relieved by the well-known 
voice of Horace himself, shouting from the top of the stairs : 

“ Father! good Margaret! you can come and see the picture now; 
it is finished, and it is framed.” 

The old man and his ancient servant got up the staircase as they 
best could, and there in reality was the picture awaiting their inspec- 
tion, turned to the light in its splendid frame of gold. They looked, 
and both uttered an exclamation of joy, surprise, admiration, and 
gratitude, at the same moment. There was the most ravishing portrait 
of Mary that can be imagined, holding her divine child in her arms ; 
and kneeling at her feet were two saints, one of whom was the living 
_— of the old curé of Fleury. Margaret involuntarily went on 

er knees and began to pray; as to the old curé, tears of joy rolled 
down his cheeks. 

“ Ah!” he said, when he had sufficiently recovered his composure to 
be able to speak. “I understand now the miraculous conversion of 
Vignon, the repentance of his betrothed, the humiliation of Monsieur 
Poupillier, and the repairs of the church. I see it all; it is the work 
of the same glorious hand that painted this adorable Virgin, and that 
portrait of the poor old curé, placed there in paradise before his 
time !” 

There were high rejoicings in Fleury sur |’Andelle the ten 
day. The church had been restored, the picture was to be inaugurate 
on the altar, a marriage ceremony was to be performed, the holy sacra- 
ment given to the faithful—nor, to the infinite delight of the worthy 
curé, was there one on that auspicious day who showed himself un- 
worthy of its reception. That altar, simple as it was, was, after all, 
a loftier structure than the humble table—not higher than a stool— 
at which our Saviour and his disciples most probably partook of their 
last supper on the slopes of Olivet; and it was decorated by a noble 
work of art, painted especially for its exaltation. And if ever, reader, 
you feel curious to see that picture, and to know the name of the 
young artist who immured himself for a month in that rural village in 
order to paint it, you can go to Fleury sur l’Andelle. The picture is 
still there, although the worthy pastor has long ago gone with his 
faithful attendant to his long home. Its fame has attracted many 
visitors, and the church is no longer in a dilapidated condition; it 
has, indeed, reason to bless the memory of a name celebrated from 
father to son, for now nigh two centuries. 
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PRESTWOOD PAPERS. 
BY FRANCIS JACOX. 


IV. Asour Leave-Takine, Leavine 1r UNTAKEN : A Custom 
MORE HONOURED IN THE BREACH THAN THE OBSERVANCE. 


Few things, even in Shakspeare, have more of the dignity and emotion, 
at once, of manly pathos than the leave-taking of Brutus and Cassius 
on the plains of Philippi. The elder soldier, all the more tender and 
earnest because of their recent quarrel, wrings the last of all the Romans 
by the hand, and says, in separating for the battle : 


And whether we shall meet again, I know not ; 
Therefore our everlasting farewell take :— 

For ever, and for ever, farewell, Cassius ! 

If we do meet again, why we shall smile ; 

If not, why then this parting was well made. 


And Cassius takes farewell in (how could he better them ?) the self-same 
words : 

For ever, and for ever, farewell, Brutus ! 

If we do meet again, we’ll smile indeed 


(and Cassius, we know on Cesar’s authority, is not a smiling man: 
seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort, as if he mocked himself and 
scorned his spirit, that could be moved to smile at anything ;* he, never- 
theless, may he but meet Brutus again, this battle over, will smile 
indeed) ; 

If not, ’tis true, this parting was well made.t 


In what another key is pitched the strain of Cleopatra, reproaching 
and retaining Antony, when she bitterly prays him seek no colour for 
his going, but bid farewell, and be gone : “ when you sued staying, then 
was the time for words: no going then ;—eternity was at our lips and 
eyes.”{ The plain, frank, soldierly man shows to advantage in Antony’s 
leave-taking of her at a more critical time, on his way to the fight: 


Fare thee well, dame, whate’er becomes of me : 
This is a soldier’s kiss: rebukable, 

And worthy shameful check it were, to stand 
On more mechanic compliment ; Pll leave thee’ 
Now, like a man of steel.§ 


Leonatus Posthumus, at parting with Imogen, has to resist her plead- 
ings to “stay a little,” with the declaration, that, should they twain be 
taking leave as long a term as they had yet to live, the loathness to depart 
would grow.|| After all, Imogen has to complain, when he is gone, that 
she has not taken leave of him ; for ere she could give him that parting 
kiss which she had set betwixt two charming words, came in her father, 


* Julius Cesar, Act I. Sc. 2. ¢ Act V. Se. 1. 
t Antony and Cleopatra, Act IL. Sc. 3. § Act IV. Sc. 4. 
|| Cymbeline, Act I. Sc. 2. 
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and, like the tyrannous breathing of the north, shock all their buds from 


growing.*—Queen Margaret, parting with her exile, unworthy Suffolk, 
bids him be gone and stay on in a breath : 


Go, speak not to me; even now be gone.— 

O go not yet !—Even thus two friends condemn’d 
Embrace, and kiss, and take ten thousand leaves, 
Loather a hundred times to part than die. 

Yet now farewell ; and farewell life with thee !? 


The lingering fond delays devised and implored by another queen of 
England, on being sundered from her lord, are at length coneluded by 
this couplet of his—Richard the Second is the speaker : 


We make woe wanton with this fond delay : 
Once more, adieu; the rest let sorrow say.f 


Othello’s heart-broken “ one more, one more,”’ iterated and reiterated as 
he kisses the sleeping wife he has come to kill, must not be forgotten: 
“one more, and this the last,”§—the last of which leave-takings awakes 
her.—But of course it is of Romeo and Juliet that every one thinks, 
when a lingering parting is the subject, as presenting the most renowned 
example to the purpose. In the baleony scene, when Romeo is constrained 
to depart, after Juliet’s ‘a thousand times good night,” it is, “ retiring 


slowly,” with the reflection, n 


Love goes toward love, as schoolboys from their books ; 
But love from love, toward school with heavy looks.|| 


But he comes again, and the dallying is renewed until Juliet has to bid 
him depart : 


*Tis almost morning, I would have thee gone : 

And yet no farther than a wanton’s bird ; 

Who lets it hop a little from her hand, 

. . - And with a silk thread plucks it back again, 

So loving-jealous of his liberty. . . . 

Good night, good night! Parting is such sweet sorrow, 
That I shall say Good night, till it be morrow. 


The later interview in Juliet’s chamber begins with her wistful query, 
“ Wilt thou be gone ?” and her pretty protest that it is the nightingale 
and not the lark they hear, so far off daybreak it must be yet. Anon 
she has to own herself deceived—if not deceiving ; and anxiety for her 
husband’s safety makes her now even press his speedy flight; it is the 
lark that sings so out of tune; it 2s daylight that is breaking upon them, 
and breaking up their companionship : 


O now be gone; more light and light it grows. 

. . « O think’st thou we shall ever meet again ? 
Rom. I doubt it not, and all these woes shall serve 

For sweet discourses in our time to come.4] 


Forsan et hee olim meminisse juvabit. But the forsan is often begot 


* Cymbeline, Act I. Sc. 4. 

t Second Part of King Henry VI. Act III. Se. 2. 

} King Richard IL, Act V. Sc. 1. § Othello, Act V. Sc. 2, 
|| Romeo and Juliet, Act II. Sc. 2, q¥ Act III. Se. 5. 
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of wishing it might be so, rather than reasonably expecting it will; a 
grand peut-étre, perhaps, but a mere perhaps, perchance, for all that. In 
Romeo’s case, the wish was father to the thought; and when Juliet and 
he met again, it was in the cemetery of all the Capulets. 

A deal might be told of celebrated partings, ancient and modern, in 
fiction and in real life, in sacred story and profane. Hector with Andro- 
mache, St. Paul with the Ephesian elders (sorrowing most of all for the 
words that he spake, that they should see his face no more—when they 
accompanied him unto the ship); the Athenians taking leave of their 
families, on embarking for Salamis—a “ moving and pathetic spectacle,” 
as one historian of Athens describes it, not forgetting the dogs that were 
left moaning behind on the strand, or that followed the ships, and died 
of exhaustion on the beach at Salamis ; Nero taking leave of his mother, 
whom (as Montaigne says) he sent to be drowned, himself struck with 
horror and pity the while; the parting of Bonnie Prince Charlie in his 
Highland wanderings, marked by that bleeding at the nose which, by 
his own account,* was always the case with him when he parted with 
dear friends ; the parting of Lewis XVI. with his family,—as memorably 
pictured and “ practically improved” by Mr. Carlyle : and so our meetings 
and our partings do now end! The sorrows we gave each other; the 
poor joys we faithfully shared, and all our lovings and our sufferings, 
and confused toilings under the earthly Sun, are over. Thou good soul, 
I shall never, never through all ages of Time, see thee any more.— 
Never! O Reader, knowest thou that hard word ? 

“For nearly two hours this agony lasts; then they tear themselves 
asunder. ‘ Promise that you will see us on the morrow.’ He promises : 
—Ah yes, yes; yet once! and go now, ye loved ones; cry to God for 
yourselves and me.—It was a hard scene, but it is over. He will not 
see them on the morrow.”+ The bitterness of death once past, why 
renew it to-morrow? Surely sufficient unto this day the evil thereof. 

George Osborne’s first thought, as he bounds down the stairs, and runs 
swiftly to the alarm-ground, where his regiment is mustered, when he 
has parted with Emmy—her face wild and despair-stricken, her large 
eyes fixed and without light—his first thought is, “Thank Heaven that 
is over.”” So itis inthe world, Mr. Thackeray muses, on another page : 
Jack or Donald marches away to glory with his knapsack on his shoulder, 
stepping out briskly to the tune of “ The Girl I left behind me.” It is 
she who remains and suffers,—and has the leisure to think, and brood, 
and remember.—Not that the records of the Novel without a Hero offer 
no example of an exception to this rule. A signal one occurs in the 
instance of Becky Sharp, on the same occasion, parting with her husband. 
Knowing how useless nants are, and how the indulgence of sentiment 
only serves to make people more miserable, Mrs. Rebecca, we read, wisely 
determined to give way to no vain feelings of sorrow, and bore the parting 
from her husband with quite a Spartan magnanimity. “Indeed, Captain 
Rawdon himself was much more affected at the leave-taking than the 
resolute little woman to whom he bade farewell.” This famous dandy 
of Windsor and Hyde Park is described as going off on his campaign 
with a kit as modest as that of a sergeant, and with something like a 

* See Chambers’s History of the Rebellion of 1745-6, ch. xxvii. 

t Carlyle, History of the French Revolution, vol. ii, part iii. book ii. ch. viii. 
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aoe on his lips for the woman he was leaving. We are told how he 
took her from the ground, and held her in his arms for a minute, tight 
pressed against his strong beating heart ; and how his face was purple 
and his eyes dim, as he put her down and left her ; how he rode by his 
general’s side, and smoked his cigar in silence, nor left off twirling his 
moustache till they were some miles on their way. ‘ And Rebecca, as 
we have said, wisely determined not to give way to unavailing’ senti- 
mentality on her husband’s departure ; but, having waved him an adieu 
from the window, went to bed, and slept very comfortably.””* 

No turn had Mistress Rebecca for the ‘sentiment of emotional vale- 
diction, whether in poetry or in real life. The parting of an Artevelde 
with an Elena, in Henry Taylor’s play—of a Virginius with his child, 
in Sheridan Knowles’s—of an Ovid with his Julia, in Ben Jonson’s; all 
this high seasoning would be caviare to her uninitiated palate. When 
forced the fair nymph to forego, what anguish Rawdon Crawley felt at 
his heart—while he, no doubt, tried to think, though it might not be so, 
twas with pain that she saw him depart. Like Shenstone’s nymph, 
Becky gazed as he slowly withdrew; like Shenstone’s swain, Rawdon 
could hardly his pathway discern; but had he known of the bouquet at 
last night’s ball, and how she was going to put it in water directly his 
back was turned, even he, dull and credulous as he was, would have seen 
nothing applicable in the Shenstonian sequel—so sweetly she bade him 
adieu, he thought that she bade him return—whole, hearty, and exultant, 
from the field of Waterloo. Not in her nature was it to enter into the 
spirit of this stanza : 

And sometimes, when glad moments flec, 
There comes a fancy o’er the brain, 
*T were better meetings should not be 
If partings always give such pain.t 
Still less, perhaps, could she have taken home Mrs. Schimmelpenninck’s 
reflection on the solemnity there ever is to the heart in parting, and to 
the conscience too—for do we ever part with those we dearly love with- 
out feeling not only the uncertainty and doubt that hangs over the — 
future, but also the responsibility of the now unalterable past?{}—But 
from moralisings we must here refrain, to resume the tangled thread of 
illustrations of leave-taking. 

Owen Meredith makes much of the parting of Launcelot and Guene- 
vere; telling how these two lovers lengthened out the last long embrace 
—till from that long love-trance the envious time reclaimed them: 


—Then with a great pang he rose 
Like one that pluck’d his heart out from his breast. . . . 
Left living on her lips the lingering heat 
Of one long kiss; and, gathering strongly back 
His pour’d out anguish to his soul, he went.§ 


Has not Mr. Tennyson treated the same subject? He has told, as 
only he can, how they were agreed upon a night to meet and part for 
ever : 


* Vanity Fair, ch. xxx., passim. 

{ Chauncey Hare Townshend, Love Verses: Parting. 

t See Life of M. A. Schimmelpenninck, vol. ii. p. 153. 

§ Owen Meredith’s Poems, ‘The Parting of Launcelot and Guenevere. 
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—Passion-pale they met 
And greeted : hands in hands, and eye to eye, 
Low on the border of her couch they sat 
Stammering and staring : it was their last hour, 
A madness of farewell. 


Later in the same book comes the parting of King Arthur with his 
disloyal but repentant wife—laying there her golden head, his pride in 
happier summers, at his feet. But how to take last leave of all he loved? 
He is setting forth for war, and knows he may meet death, or he knows 
not what mysterious doom ; and she remaining here will learn the event ; 
but, betide what may, hither shall he never come again, never lie by her 
side, nor see her more. ‘“ Farewell !’”’ 


—aAnd while she grovell’d at his feet, 
She felt the —_ breath wander o’er her neck, 
And, in the darkness, o’er her fallen head, 
Perceived the waving of his hands that blest. 


Most vividly in after life one recals the, sensations—even the physical 
one of a sinking sickiness—attendant on a critical leave-taking in child- 
hood. In one of Miss Lee’s Canterbury Tales a case in point occurs— 
where littie Willie Cavendish pays his parting visit, at break of day, to 
his mother in her dressing-room. Deeply the remembrance of that leave- 
taking is fixed in his heart of hearts. “ Long years had rolled over his 
head when he still remembered the soft scent of the plants and exotics 
with which the apartment was perfumed from the antechamber: he 
could have drawn the plan of both ; have described the exact situation of 
the doors ; the drapery of the windows; and the very corner where the 
little Emma, his sister, raised on cushions, sat cutting paper while nurse 
waited [for him] behind. In the bloom of manhood, when sorrow had 
struck her fangs into his heart, it still remembered the fond beatings of 
that moment.”{ Most of us can recal some such experience. And 80, 
again, we can such a parting as Mrs. Browning instances in “ Aurora 


Leigh ;” 
I mind me, when we pete’ at the door, 
How strange his Good-night sounded,—like Good-night 
Beside a death-bed, where the morrow’s sun 
Is sure to come too late for more good-days ;— 
And all that night I thought . . . “ Good-night,” said he.§ 


With which collate a passage from one of Mr. Henry Taylor’s plays,— 
where Anna Comnena is the speaker : 


Whate’er the cause, I’m glad we meet again ; 

For our last pepe 3 was not to my mind— 

A turning off as who should meet i’ the road, 

And bid good-morrow—nay not even that ; 

He did not say farewell, a word though sad 

One would not leave unspoken—still a sweet sound, 
Though, it may be, a sound that parts for ever, 

The dying cadence of a broken chord. 

He did not say farewell, nor did he look it, 


* Idylls of the King: Guenevere. t Ibid., p. 255. 
t The Officer’s Tale: Cavendish, § Aurora Leigh, book iv. 
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Nor kiss it, as he once, though not of late, 
Was wont to do,* 


So Elaine, in Mr. Tennyson’s idyll, comes to that most noble lord, Sir 
Lancelot of the Lake, and at once shows cause, or gives the reason why : 


I, sometime call’d the maid of Astolat, 
Come, for you left me taking no farewell, 
Hither, to take my last farewell of you. 


(It is only her corpse that comes—in that barge whereon the lily maid of 
Astolat lay smiling, like a star in blackest night.) For when he had left 
Elaine, she by tact of love was well aware that Lancelot knew that she 
was looking at him: . 


And yet he glanced not up, nor waved his hand, 
Nor bad farewell, but sadly rode away. 
This was the one discourtesy that he used.t 


Comnenus, in a play already cited, thus takes leave of the sister of the 
Comneni : 
—Farewell, Eudocia. 
It may be long ere we shall meet again, 
Yet is it not for us to make long partings. 
. Be strong of heart—be like thyself—Farewell.f 


The necessity, or the voluntary preference, of short partings, is a fre- 
quent topic with Shakspeare. Exiled Bolingbroke, chided by his uncle, 
old John of Gaunt, for the taciturnity of his mode of parting, “ hoarding 
his words,” replies, 

I have too few to take my leave of you, 
When the tongue’s office should be prodigal 
To breathe the abundant dolour of the heart.§ 


Richmond, parting with Stanley in his tent on Bosworth field, in the 
hurry of war, utters this 


Farewell: The leisure and the fearful time 

Cuts off the ceremonious vows of love, 

And ample interchange of sweet discourse, 

Which so long-sundered friends should dwell upon.|| 


The suddenly enforced separation of Troilus and Cressida wrings from 
the loyal Trojan a vehement lament, that thus 


—suddenly where injury of chance 
Puts back leave-taking, justles roughly by 
All time of pause, rudely beguiles our lips 
Of all rejoindure, forcibly prevents 
Our locked embrasures, strangles our dear vows 
Even in the birth of our own labouring breath: 
We two, that with so many thousand sighs 
Did buy each other, must poorly sell ourselves 
With the rude brevity and discharge of one. 
Injurious time now, with a robber’s haste 


* Isaac Comnenus, Act III. Se. 5. 

t Idylls of the King: Elaine, pp. 198, 213. 
Isaac Comnenus, Act I. Se. 4. 

§ King Richard II., Act I. Se. 3. 

|| King Richard IIL, Act V. Sc. 3, 
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Crams his rich thievery up, he knows not how: 

As many farewells as be stars in heaven, 

With distinct breath and consigned kisses to them, 
; He fumbles up into a loose adieu; 

And scants us with a single famish’d kiss, 

Distasted with the salt of broken tears.* 


Worth citing in this connexion is Byron’s tumultuous picture of the 
ball at Brussels, when sounds of revelry by night were harshly inter- 
rupted by the cannon’s opening roar: when and where was hurrying to 
and fro, and gathering tears, and tremblings of distress ; 


And there were sudden partings, such as press 

The life out from young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne’er might be repeated; who could guess 

If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 

Since upon nights so sweet such awful morn could rise ?} 


A sort of parallel passage occurs in Scott’s description of that night at 
Holyrood when King James feasted the chiefs of Scotland’s power, on 
the eve of Flodden—a feast that outshone his banquets pasts * it was his 
blithest,—and his last.”” At dice and draughts the gallants vied ; while 
some, in close recess apart, courted the ladies of their heart, nor courted 
them in vain ; 

For often in the parting hour, 

Victorious love asserts his power 
O’er coldness and disdain ; 

And flinty is her heart, can view 

To battle march a lover true,— 

Can hear, perchance, his last adieu, 
Nor own her share of pain.{ 

Campbell’s Julia shows herself a girl of sense in making short work of 
the leave-taking with Theodric: 


The parting was to.her such bitter grief, 
That of her own accord she made it brief,— 


albeit, lingering at her window, she long surveyed his boat’s last glimpses 
melting into shade.§ So with the final meeting of Kenyon, Miriam, and 
Donatello, in Hawthorne’s romance of Monte Beni: the three join hands, 
forming a linked circle, with many reminiscences and forebodings flash- 
ing through their hearts. ‘ Kenyon knew intuitively that these once 
familiar friends were parting with him, now.—‘ Farewell !’ they all three 
said, in the same breath.—No sooner was the word spoken, than they 
loosed their hands; and the uproar of the carnival swept like a tempes- 
tuous sea over the spot, which they had included within their own circle 
of isolated feeling.”| 

Boswell’s last parting with Johnson was in Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
coach, at the entry of Bolt-court. They bade adieu to each other affec- 
tionately in the carriage; and when the Doctor had got down upon the 
pavement, he called out, ‘Fare you well ;” and, without looking back, 


* Troilus and Cressida, Act IV. Sc. 4. 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, canto iii. 
Marmion, canto v. 

« Campbell, Theodric: a Domestic Tale. 

|| Transformation, ch. xlix. 
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“sprung away with a kind of pathetic briskness, if I may use that ex- 


pression, which seemed to indicate a struggle to conceal uneasiness, and 
impressed me with a foreboding of our long, long separation.”* 

The long lingering summed up at last in a oe brevity of adieu, 
is finely described in a blank verse fragment of Mr. Tennyson’s, wherein 
the parting pair are nameless: how a hundred times, in that last kiss, 
which never was the last, farewell, like endless welcome, lived and died ; 
and how at last, like those who clench their nerves to rush upon their 
dissolution, these two rose— 


There—closing like an individual life— 

In one blind ery of passion and of pain, 
Like bitter accusation ev’n to death, 
Caught up the whole of love and utter’d it, 
And bade adieu for ever.t 


More of Shakspeare,—who exemplifies leave-taking in all its phases, 
and the omission of it equally well. Bassanio, for instance : 


Portia, adieu! I have too grieved a heart 
To take a tedious leave: thus losers part.t 


Of the omission of it, for whatever variety of reason, the instances are 
numerous. Humphrey, the Good Duke of Gloster, has to part from the 
Duchess, his “ gentle N ell,” while she is doing penance in a white sheet, 
barefooted, taper in hand. Suddenly summoned away, by royal decree, 
he can commend her kindly to Sir John Stanley, appointed her gaoler, 
and can bid him farewell ; but her, not. 


Duch, What, gone, my lord, and bid me not farewell ? 
Glo. Witness my tears, I cannot stay to speak.§ 


At the tender parting of Julia with Sir Proteus, she, full-hearted to 
overflowing, goes off abruptly, when it comes to the last, without one 
syllable of the ceremony of leave-taking: “ Julia, farewell,” says the 
Veronese gentleman; but here exit Julia, and the rest is soliloquy : 


What! gone without a word ? 
Ay, so true love should do: it cannot speak ; 
For truth hath better deeds than words, to grace it. 


Enter Paxtutno. 
Pan, Sir Proteus, you are stayed for. 
Pro. Go; I come, I come :— 
Alas! this parting strikes poor lovers dumb.|| 


Glendower shows his knowledge of mankind, and womankind, when, 
at a hazardous crisis in the rebellion he promotes, he insists on Hotspur 
and Mortimer avoiding the “ scene” of a parting with their wives: 


From whom you now must steal, and take no leave 
For there will be a world of water shed, 
Upon the parting of your wives and you.4] 


* Boswell, Life of Johnson, sub anno 1784. 
Love and Duty. 
The Merchant of Venice, Act II. Sc. 6. 
Second Part of King Henry VL, Act II. Se. 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act II. Se. 


4. 
Se. 2. 
First Part of King Henry IV., Act III. Sc. 1. 
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With a different motive power does Malcolm make a like motion to his 
young brother, when resolving upon instant flight from their father’s 
murderer ; 
Therefore to horse ; 
And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 
But shift away: There’s warrant in that theft 
Which steals itself when there’s no mercy left.* 


The same speaker, in an after scene, reminds Macduff of the like 
omission, for an utterly opposite reason, on his part, when leaving those 
he was never, though as yet he knew it not, to see again: 


Why in that rawness left you wife and child 


(Those precious motives, those strong knots of love), 
Without leave-taking 


There is more of heart-breaking than consolation in taking leave of 
one’s friends, says Montaigne; and he professes himself willing to omit 
that civility ; for that, says he, “of all the offices of friendship, is the 
only one that is unpleasant; and I could with all my heart dispense with 
the great and eternal farewell.”{ Farewell: that painful word, as Mr. 
Dickens calls it,§ which mingles with our every thought and deed; 
which haunts our cradle-heads in infancy, and closes up the vista of our 
lives in age. This author makes his Little Nell shrink from the pain 
of saying farewell to her almost only friend, honest Kit; and in some 
reflections on this avoidance, he asks why is it that we can better bear to 
part in spirit than in body, and while we have the fortitude to act fare- 
well, have not the nerve to say it? On the eve, he remarks, of long 
voyages, or an absence of many years, friends who are tenderly attached 
wil separate with the usual look, the usual pressure of the hand, planning 
one final interview for the morrow, while each well knows that it is but a 
poor feint to save the pain of uttering that one word, and that the meeting 
will never be. ‘Should possibilities be worse to bear than certainties ? 
We do not shun our dying friends; the not having distinctly taken leave 
of one among them, whom we left in all kindness and affection, will often 
embitter the whole remainder of a life.” || But about this—witness the 
passage just cited from Montaigne—opinions, or feelings rather, differ ; 
and to some temperaments the last farewell of all is every way the 
hardest of all to say. 

Scott makes Raymond Berenger, on sallying forth from his castle 
against the Welsh, expressly avoid parting with the daughter he shall 
see never again. So, too, he makes old Magdalen Graeme resolutely 
decline a scene of leave-taking with her grandchild, Roland: “I dared 
not even see thee to bid thee a last farewell,” she tells the lad, in after 
years ; “my grief, my swelling grief, had betrayed me to these heretics.”** 
So again Sir Walter makes Fergus Maclvor spare his sister, by a pious 
fraud—and himself—the pangs of a last parting on the day of his execu- 
tion, ‘Shall she not see you, then?” asked Waverley. “She seemed 
to expect it.’’ “A necessary deceit will spare her the last parting. I 


* Macbeth, Act II. Se. 1. ¢ Act IV. Se. 2. 
t Essais de Montaigne, 1. iii. ch. ix § American Notes, ch. vi 
l| The Old Curiosity Shop, ch. xv. { The Betrothed, ch. iii, 


** The Abbot, ch. ij. and viii. 
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could not part with her without tears, and I cannot bear that these men 
should think they have power to extort them. She was made to believe 
she would see me at a later hour, and this letter, which my confessor 
will deliver, will apprise her that all is over.”*—Henry Mackenzie’s 
Annesley tries to steal away from home without a valedictory scene with 
his sister, “‘ whose tenderness of soul could not easily bear the pangs of a 
solemn farewell.”t The same sentimental author’s very sentimental 
Savillon, when the time came for him to quit Roubigné’s “ venerable 
dwelling” for the din of Paris, “ could not bear the formality of parting, 
and stole from his house by daybreak.”{ Fielding’s Captain Booth is 
advised ' the doctor—so that it is medical advice—to leave Amelia 
asleep in the morning, the doctor promising to be at hand when she awakes, 
and to support her with all the assistance in his power. He assures the 
captain that nothing is more foolish than for friends to take leave of each 
other. “It is true, indeed,” says he, ‘‘in the common acquaintance and 
friendship of the world, this is a very harmless ceremony; but between 
two persons who really love each other, the Church of Rome never 
invented a penance half so severe as this, which we absurdly impose on 
ourselves.”§ Captain Booth himself utters the reflection, in another 
chapter, that taking leave of our friends resembles taking leave of the 
world; concerning which it has been often said, that it is not death, but 
dying, which is terrible.|| |“ O Lucy, Sir Charles Grandison is gone!” 
thus commences one of the voluminous letters of the Honourable Miss 
Byron: ‘Gone indeed! He set out at three this morning; on purpose, 
no doubt, to spare his sisters, and friends, as well as himself, concern.” 
As Fielding’s doctor counsels Captain Booth, so Rousseau’s Mylord Edouard 
urges Saint-Preux: Mylord Edouard avait craint l’attendrissement des 
adieux, et nous voulions partir sans étre apergus’”**—though Madame 
d’Orbe’s vigilante amitié was too much on the alert for them to compass 
their flitting unperceived. Racine’s ‘Titus is solicitous to escape a parting 
scene with Bérénice, and desires Antiochus so to manage matters between 
them, that a personal interview may be avoided : 


Surtout, qu’elle me laisse éviter sa présence : 
Soyez le seul témoin de ses pleurs et des miens ; 
Portez-lui mes adieux, et recevez les sicns. 
Fuyons tous deux, fuyons un spectacle funeste 
Qui de notre constance accablerait le reste.t¢ 


The young husband, in M. de Vigny’s touching story of the Three 
Red Seals, is prompted by his own instincts, as well as by the old com- 
mander’s advice, to avoid a formal parting with his poor little unsus- 
pecting Laurette. ‘* Don’t say a word to her about it,” the veteran 
captain bids him, on the eve of the cruel execution far out at sea: “We 
will settle the thing for her—be easy—that’s my business.” “ Ah!” 
said the other, ‘I did not understand—yes—much better. Besides, this 
leave-taking! this leave-taking!’”’ ‘Yes, yes: don’t behave like a child 


* Waverley, vol. ii. ch. xl. ¢ The Man of the World, ch. xii. 
Julia de Roubigné, ch. xxvi. § Amelia, book iii. ch. ii, 
Ibid., book iii. ch. iv. 

History of Sir Charles Grandison, vol. iv. letter xxiii. 


** La Nouvelle Héloise, cinquitme partie, lettre ix. 
tt Bérénice, Acte IIL. Sc. 1. 
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—much better—much better. No leave-taking, if you can help it, or 
you are lost.’’* 

Lewis the Sixteenth, on the morning of his execution, bade Cléry say 
to the queen, and his children, and their aunt, that he remembered his 
promise to see them this morning, but desired to spare them the agony 
of so bitter a separation twice over.t The Marquis de Custine, in the 
letter to his wife written after his trial and before his execution, tells her, 
“ Je ne puis te voir; et si méme je le pouvais, je ne le voudrais pas. La 
séparation serait trop difficile.” 

By way of relief from the minor key dominant in these citations, let us 
interpose a case which only in some—and not to all—intents and pur- 
‘at belongs to the same category. Of what is called taking French 

eave we have a significant example in the case of the celebrated French 
organist, M. Marchand, who, on a visit to Dresden, accepted a challenge 
for a musical contest between himself and John Sebastian Bach. The 
appointed day arrived, and a large company assembled, eager for the 
fray ; but it was presently discovered, to their supreme disgust, that M. 
Marchand had abruptly got away from Dresden that morning, without 
taking leave of a single soul alive.-—This brief musical interlude over,— 
interposed only for change of key sake, in a bar or so of “ accidental” 
relief,—back, as before, to the dominant minor. 

One of the biographers of Madame de la Fayette tells us that when her 
endeared friend Madame de Sevigné set out for les Rochers or for 
Provence, “ il ne fallait pas qu’elle lui fit ses audieux et que sa visite eiit 
Yair d’étre la derniére : la délicatesse de Mme. de La Fayette ne pouvait 
supporter le départ d’une telle amie.”§ The kindly Welsh doctor in 
Lord Lytton’s “ Varieties of English Life,” peremptorily forbids any 
leave-taking scene between Helen and Leonard: “ Nothing so painful as 
leave-taking—shakes the nervous system, and is a mere waste of the 
animal economy.”’|| When Madame de Staél set out from Coppet in 
1812, at the Emperor’s decree, she first took a tearful leave of her 
father’s tomb, and his study, with its easy-chair, table, and his papers, 
remaining just as he had left them—and kissed each venerable mark of 
the dead man’s presence. But, ‘ when these adieux were over, I avoided 
as much as possible all other farewells—and found it less painful to part 
from my friends by letters,” which she took care they should not receive 
until several days after her departure. 


Childe Harold had a mother—not forgot, 
Though parting from that mother he did shun.4] 


When Saint Francis Xavier set out for India, in 1540, he was urged to 
take leave of his mother, then still living, and of other friends and 
relations, whom he probably might never see again. But, in his mis- 
sionary zeal, he refused to comply; fearing, he said, lest the transient 
pleasure of a last farewell might leave too lasting an impression of sadness 


* Sealed Orders, ch. ii. ''t Histoire des Girondins, ]. xxxv. c. xix. 

ft Cf. M. Coittant’s narrative in the “ Mémoires sur les Prisons,” and Mrs. 
G. D. Elliott’s Journal of her prison life during the French Revolution. 

§ Sainte-Beuve, Portraits des Femmes, p. 264. 

| My Novel, book vi. ch. xiv. 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, canto i. 
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on the enterprise that lay before him.—The sequence next upon Xavier’s 
of such a name as that of the late Charles Mathews* may appear gro- 
tesque ; but at any rate he resembled the saint in this averseness to 
leave-taking, to which his spirits and health at last were quite unequal. 

In reference to the fact that last days are wretched days, and last 
moments wretched moments, Mr. Anthony Trollope remarks that it is 
not the knowledge that parting is coming which makes those days and 
moments so wretched, but the feeling that something special is expected 
from them, which something they always fail to produce, Spasmodic 
periods of pleasure, of affection, or even of study, he argues, seldom fail 
of disappointment when premeditated. ‘ When last days are coming, 
they should be allowed to come and glide away without special notice or 
mention. And as for last moments, there should be none such. Let 
them a be ended, even before their presence has been acknow- 
ledged.” 

The world, he had already remarked, in a previous work, makes a great 
mistake on the subject of saying, or acting, farewell. He maintains that 
the word or deed should partake of the suddenness of electricity ; whereas 
“ we all drawl through it at a snail’s pace. We are supposed to tear our- 
selves from our friends; but tearing is a process which should be done 
quickly.”t Colonel Whyte Melville, on the other hand, speaks of this 
judicious hurrying as the approved way of the world: ‘ The leave-taking 
was got over more easily than I expected. People generally hustle one 
off in as great a hurry as the common decencies of society would admit 
of, in order to shorten as much as possible the unavoidable géne of part- 
ing.”§ Sensible and suggestive is that passage in one of Schleiermacher’s 
letters which mentions his parting with his brother Carl: ‘ The last 
farewell was uttered in the midst of the confusion of starting. It is one 
of the few useful effects of human indolence, that it renders the moment 
of parting less painful, by causing so many things to be put off till the 
last moment that little else can be thought of.”|| So in one of Henry 
Mackenzie’s tales, Savillon by letter reminds a correspondent, “ You 
would not bid me adieu till the ship was getting under way. I believe 
you judged aright, if you meant to spare us both: the bustle of the 
scene, the rattling of the sails, the noise of the sailors, had a mechanical 
effect on the mind, and stifled those tender feelings, which we indulge in 
solitude and silence.” As Mr. Savage has observed, among the hours 
and half-hours that are most irksome to pass in this world (such as the 
half-hour before dinner, or before the rising of the curtain at the play), 
must certainly be numbered the interval that elapses between the com- 
pletion of the preliminaries of a journey and the moment of the last 
embraces and adieux. ‘It is an interval which cannot be too much 
abridged for the comfort of all parties; for the tenderest leave-takings 
do not admit of being protracted for more than a few minutes; sighs 
cannot be drawn out beyond a limited length, and the tenderest eyes will 
secrete tears at discretion.”” Hence this author’s opinion that the visits 
of even common acquaintance have their value on these occasions, pro- 
vided they do not come to pry into our boxes and eat up our plum- 


* Life, ch. xl. t The Small House at Allington, ch. xv. 
t The Three Clerks, III. 286. § Kate Coventry, ch. xxiv. 


|| Letters of Schleiermacher, I. 157.) 4 Julia de Roubigné, letter xxvi. 
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cakes.* M. Emile Souvestre, in one of his histoires d’autrefois, truth- 
fully describes the sensations of expectant departure: “ Mille causes, 
puériles en apparence, produisaient chez lui [Edmond Bian] ce vague 
malaise que I’on ressent dans les heures d’attente qui précédent un départ. 
C’était ’heure inaccoutumée de son lever; l’air froid du matin, |’aspect 
des paquets de voyage qui encombraient le salon, le silence mélancolique 
qui l’entourait ; la perte de ses habitudes,..... de ses ennuis méme 
(car les ennuis aussi sont un lien; . . . . . et plus encore que tout cela, 
sans doute, l’indicible attachement que nous ressentons pour les objets 
que nous quittons, et cet attendrissement tout-puissant qui s’éveille dans 
nos coeurs au dernier pressement d’une main connue.”’t—But to return 
once more to avoided leave-takings. 

On a December day in that trying year in Sir Walter Scott’s life, 
1825, there occurs this entry in his Diary: “This morning Lockhart 
and Sophia left us early, and without leave-taking; when I rose at eight 
o’clock, they were gone. This was very right. I hate red eyes and 
blowing of noses. Agere et pati Romanum est.” For his creed, and 
practice, was, that although we cannot indeed overcome our affections, 
nor ought if we could, we may repress them within due bounds, and avoid 
coaxing them to make fools of those who should be their masters.t The 
day was not far distant when Scott was to take his final parting from his 
wife without taking leave. On the eleventh of May, 1826, he left Abbots- 
ford for Edinburgh ; and writes in his journal: ‘ Charlotte was unable 
to take leave of me, being in a sound sleep, after a very indifferent night. 
Perhaps it was as well... . . . And yet to part with the companion of 
twenty-nine years, when sovery ill... .. . On the fourteenth, there 
is but one entry in the journal—brief, and significant: “ Received the 
melancholy intelligence that all is over at Abbotsford.”§ One may re- 
member the words of the old Doge, in Byron’s tragedy, taking leave of 
his wife on his way to the scaffold : 


— Alas! she faints, 
She has no breath, no pulse! Guards! lend your aid— 
I cannot leave her thus,—and yet ’tis better, 
Since every lifeless moment spares a pang. 
When she shakes off this temporary death, 
I shall be with the Eternal. || 


The husband in Wordsworth’s touching episode of Margaret leaves 
her by stealth, lest he be unnerved for his scheme by the pangs of leave- 
taking. One morning when she wakes she espies a folded paper neat 
her: tremblingly she opens it, and finds no writing, but pieces of money 
carefully enclosed, silver and gold. 


——*TI shuddered at the sight,” 
Said Margaret, “ for I knew it was his hand 
That must have placed them there... . . 
He left me thus—he could not gather heart 
To take a farewell of 


* Reuben Medlicott, ch. iv. 
t+ Emile Souvestre: La Bourgeoisie, ch. v. 
Diary of Sir Walter Scott, Dec. 5, 1825. 
Ibid., May 11 and 14, 1826. 
| Marino Faliero, Act V. Sc. 2. 
§ The Excursion, book i. 
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When Joan of Are quitted for ever her village and family, she took 
leave of all her friends but the one she loved best, Haumette: “her, 
whom she loved most of all, she preferred quitting without leave- 
taking.”* 

Mr. Helps makes even his rather cynical Ellesmere catch eagerly at an 
opportunity of escaping a farewell scene with Gretchen: “I spared 
myself the anguish of parting with her: a case came on rather unex- 
pectedly in a distant part of the country, and I was sent for ‘special,’ as 
we say.” Kings and tetrarchs, the cool-nerved barrister protests, might 
have quarrelled for what he cared ; he would not have meddled in their 
feuds to lose one hour of Gretchen’s sweet companionship, if he might 
have had it heartily and fairly ; but as things were, he adds, “ I thought 
this a famous opportunity for making my escape without a parting.”’f 
For even your barristers are sometimes known to have a sensitive nervous 
system covered up by that parchment hide which tradition assigns them 
for an epidermis. Sir Samuel Romilly begins a letter to a dear friend by 
avowing that he ought to have taken leave of him in the coach at 
Rochester, “ but could not, because I perceived I had not sufficient forti- 
tude for the ceremony.”{ Fanny Burney, in one of her letters to her 
father, is “almost afraid to ask,” she says, ‘‘ how my poor mother bore 
the last farewell [with another of her children]. Indeed, I hope she was 
virtuously cheated of a leave-taking.”§ ‘That cursed good-bye,” says 
Robert Southey, “‘is a word I never pronounce if it mean more than a 
fortnight’s separation.”|| Goethe’s systematic avoidance of the same 
thing is highly characteristic of the man and of his philosophy of life. 
He left Leipzig in 1768 without saying adieu: “I saw the lamp burn- 
ing and went to the steps; he afterwards writes to his old love, Kathchen 
Schinkopf, “ but I had not the courage to mount.” Mr. Lewes gives 
extracts from Kestner’s Diary, of four years later, illustrative, as he says, 
of that dislike of ‘* seenes”” which made Goethe shrink from those emotions 
of leave-taking usually so eagerly sought by lovers.** And again, in re- 
lation to the Frau von Stein, in 1786, his biographer explains Goethe’s 
concealing from her his projected journey to Italy, by his dread of 
“scenes.” For, “leave-taking, as we know, was one of those painful 
emotions he always avoided when possible ;” besides which, he may, on 
this occasion, it is hinted, have doubted the strength of his own resolu- 
tion if it had to contend against her tears as well as his own sorrow.tt 

Those who distrust the depth of Goethe’s emotional nature, and who 
regard him as a cold artist, of the self-sufficing epicurean school, may be 
reminded of what our best of essayists on social subjects has to observe of 
people who never will say good-bye, or encounter a parting, because they 
cannot stand it. The essayist propounds another rationale for this horror 
of scenes, and extreme solicitude to avoid them, as more in accordance 
with probability than the one so readily acquiesced in. ‘ Men imagine 

* Michelet, Histoire de France, t. iv. 1. x. ch. iii, . 
+ Companions of my Solitude, ch. vii. 
Correspondence of Sir S. Romilly, June 6, 1780. 
Letters, &c., of Madame d’Arblay, Oct. 1796. 
|| Southey’s Letters, vol. i—May, 1802. 
{| See Lewes’s Life and Works of Goethe, book ii. ch. iv. 
** Cf. Ibid., book iii. ch. iii. 
tt Ibid., vol. ii. book v. ch. iv. 
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they are afraid of any expression of feeling because they might risk ex- 

sing themselves by some unmanly excess of vehement emotion; but 
fees they not also other grounds for evading the trial?” The putter of 
that query shrewdly suspects that, under this superficial persuasion of our 
being too deeply moved in certain situations—perhaps torn and convulsed 
by tragic or pathetic passion—there is a lurking, unacknowledged mis- 
giving that possibly we should not be moved enough for our credit, or 
even for our self-esteem: for to discover that the crust is impenetrable— 
in fact, no crust at all, but just nether millstone inside and out—would 
be by no means gratifying to our self-love. “ Yet people whose feelings 
are never reached, who carefully keep themselves out of the way of having 
them tried, are much more likely to have too little feeling than too 
much.”* 


THE KNIGHT OF RIDLEY’S SON. 
BY WILLIAM JONES. 


I 


PxEasantT are the woods of Ridley, 
And the hills that stretch around ; 

Stately is the Hall of Ridley, 
Standing on a lofty mound : 

Rich in legends, quaint and hoary, 
Of a proud ancestral race, 

Knights renown’d in ancient story, 
Dames eclipsed by none in grace. 


Summer shines upon the dwelling, 
But within wint’ry cold, 

For the Master shuns his fellows, 
And he only loves his gold: 

Not a fond arm to caress him, 
Not a friend his hearth to cheer, 

Not a prattling voice to bless him— 
All is sullen, bleak, and drear. 


Lone he sits, and now is thinking 

Of his barns and presses fill’d ; 
Of his rent-roll, and the riches 

Ev’ry hallowing thought has chill’d: 
Care, that noble traits effaces, 

Robs the cheek of ruddy health— 
Has in deep lines left the traces 

Of the miser’s lust for wealth. 


* Essays on Social Subjects, First Series, p. 90. 
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Softly enters in his chamber 
One who knew him years before— 
One of firm, persuasive manners, 
Who had seldom cross’d his door; 
But a duty now impels him 
Thus to seek his former friend, 
And a strange, sad tale he tells him, 
Careless if his words offend. 


“ Knight of Ridley, scant the welcome 
That you give to those you knew 
In the days of happier boyhood, 
When our hearts at least were true: 
We were then, as youth is ever, 
Prone to ev’ry wild conceit, 
But our honest bosoms never 
Nursed dishonour or deceit ! 


“ Let that pass; stern age has taught us 
How the purest minds may stray ; 
How, when met by strong temptations, 
Wise resolves are cast away ! 
So may the mercy we expect 
To others free be given, 
For as we pardon or reject, 
We shall be judged in Heaven! 


* But to a theme: Some days gone by 
I met, when sauntering near, 
A woman and child in tatters, 
The meanest would loathe to wear : 
On their thin, wan cheeks was written 
A truth, too easily read— 
The mother and boy were smitten, 
And starving for want of bread. 


** Nay, turn not aside, Sir Richard, 
Nor glance at your bag of gold ; 

Your ear, not your alms, I ask for, 
To the tale that I now unfold : 

They were smitten, I say, ay, dying, 
And begg’d of your servants food ; 

They were told, while a crust denying, 
To seek it in yonder wood! 


“God’s mercy! they would have found it ; 

‘ The Hand that Elijah fed 

Had shielded the famish’d outcasts, 
When all other hope had fled : 

From your portal, ruthless driven, 
That is never blest by the poor, 

They had pass’d through the gates of Heaven, 
As Lazarus pass’d before! 


“T took them to my own dwelling, 

Ashamed for my fellow-man ; 

I nursed them and soothed their anguish, ' 

And tore off the ban! 
M 
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Now clothed, with a roof to shield them, 


They never shall want again, 
Though thoughts of the past will yield them 
Still many a throb of pain. 


“You are smiling, Knight of Ridley, 
And, doubtless, you think me <a 
But I heard a plaint of agony 
That the stoniest heart might break : 
Such as the angels above us 
Weep over, with drooping wing, 
As the Merciful who doth love us, 
True comfort alone can bring! 


“That woman was pure as the sunbeam, 
That blesses a guilty earth, 
When a shadow dimm’d its lustre, 
And all that her life was worth : 
In the flush of her maiden beauty, 
The warmth of a trusting heart, 
She swerved from the path of duty, 
The Tempter had done his part. 


“She was but of lowly station, 
He sprung from a knightly race— 
The blazon’d roll of his ancestors 
Is dimm’d by the foul disgrace ! 
She clung to his neck—he spurn’d her, 
And cast her away in scorn, 
To her father’s house return’d her, 
To be cast adrift—forlorn ! 


° years she wearily wander’d 

With the child of guilty love ; 
Tn vain she had craved Ais pity, 

Whom no tender thoughts could move. 
Now of all God’s erring creatures, 

Who struggle through want and pain, 
Such desolate, woful features 

May I never behold again! 


“JT have moved you, Knight of Ridley, 
I see by the heaving chest, 
By the eyes in shame averted, 
By remorse that knows no rest! 
By the brow which bears the traces 
Of the fell deceiver’s ban, 
That the image of God defaces, 
Sir Richard, ‘ rHov art THE Man!” 


Il. 

Time, with all its fitful chan 

Has been busy at the Hall; 
Bright again the summer robes it, 
within, fall : 

upon a grey head ben 

With the weight of 
And upon a young man blendi 

All the charms that youth — 
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Death has taken one sad victim, 

But has spared the child she loved, 
And for him, in deep atonement, 

All the father’s heart is moved. 
Ev’ry chord of life is centred 

In the long-lost son now found ; 
Seeds of hallowing hope have entered 

Where but late was sterile ground. 


Tall and handsome is the stripling, 
Ev’ry lineament defined 

On his fair and comely features, 
With the attributes of mind. 

And for him the father spares not 
From his unbarr’d coffers now, 

That the wealth for which he cares not 
Good on others may bestow. 


Well the youth repays his bounty 
As the years roll swiftly on— 
Riches, honours, high distinction, 
Grace the Knight of Ridley’s son : 
Step by step he wins promotion 
As a lawyer, upright, keen, 
Firm and loyal in devotion 
To his country and his queen. 


Ay, the poor abandon’d outcast, 
Born in sorrow, nursed in shame, 
Now has reach’d a lofty station, 
And has gain’d a world-wide fame : 
Just, to factions yielding never, 
As Chancellor and ermined peer, 
Proud the name, unsullied ever, 
Of Ecrerton, Lorp ! 


The coronet is but a bauble 
In its own bejewell’d worth ; 
Nobler ’tis to win than wear it, 
Or to claim its right by birth! 
Better still than rank or glory, 
When above the dead we bend, 
To say that through life’s chequer’d story, 
Like Egerton, “ he lost no friend!” 
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Tue task of disintegrating fused races may interest and amuse a 
speculative mind, but it scarcely answers as a problem for political solu- 
tion. A wealthy Saxon, with his beautiful and virtuous Milesian wife, 
is quite content with her as she is— 

Not too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food— 


to trouble his head about her ancestry, attested by cromlechs, kistvaens, 
and round towers ; and probably, on her part, she appreciates the value 
of a comfortable home, although in her idler moments, she may pore 
over the legends of her native land, full as they are, of romantic attrac- 
tions. 

In his History of Ireland, Moore candidly tells us, that “it is beyond 
the historian’s power to ascertain, whether the Firbolgs or Belgae went 
directly to Ireland from Gaul, or vid Britain. As for the Celts, whom 
they are said to have driven into Ireland from Britain, that persecuted 
race seems, by going still farther west, to be consummating a grand cycle 
which may again commence its course by the overland route.” 

According to O’Flaherty, who, however, does not vouchsafe his autho- 
rity, the first colonisation of Ireland occurred in the fourth century after 
the Flood, when Partolan landed ox a Wepnespay on the coast of 
Kerry. 

Still, by an Irish historian we are told, in the time of Tacitus, of the 
“ divided and factious state of her people.” One of the petty kings was 
obliged to fly from “ domestic faction to Roman protection.” 

* At an early period were naturalised the principles of exclusion and 
proscription.” ‘Not merely (under the Milesian rule) were the great 
mass of the old Celtic population held in subjection by the sword, but 
also the descendants of the foreign settlers. The remains of the con- 
quered Belgic tribes were wholly excluded from every share in the 
administration of public affairs.”* 

In a.p. 90, we read that they “ confederated amongst themselves by 
a common sense of humiliation and wrong,” which led to an indiscrimt- 
nate massacre of their rulers. 

A Celtic usurper’s reign is described as “one of gloom and sterility”— 
“no grain on the stalk’’—“ abandoned wholly to the rule of the 
rabble.” 

After three hundred years—a moderate hiatus—the race of Partolan 
was judiciously and summarily swept away by a plague. 

Then came the Nemedians, who being shortly afterwards destroyed by 
African pirates, the country continued desolate for a period of no less 
than two hundred years. 

Then came the Firbolgs, who first imposed the regal authority ; but, 
as they brought it to a land uninhabited, they imposed it not on Ireland, 
but on themselves. They divided the country into a_pentarchical 
government, which continued till the twelfth century.t 


* Vol. i. p. 121. + Panchayat? 
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Forty years after the erection of the quintuple power, the Firbolgs 
were dispossessed by the Tuatha-de-danaan. 

The Firbolgs fled to the Isle of Man, &e. 

In turn, succeeded Milesian invaders from Spain—a Scythie race, 
“ we are told,” but the authority is really the question—led by Heremon 
and Heber, sons of a Milesian king (Fenius, the Scythian, was their 
ancestor). 

Dr. O'Connor has, in a great measure, with the best intentions, ex- 
posed the absurdities of the lists of Irish sovereigns; but even he falls 
into errors scarcely less ridiculous. 

The love of pedigree-making is a weakness inherent in human nature; 
authentic genealogy based on facts are the title deeds of the governing 
classes ; but family tradition is deceptious; and, under favourable cir- 
cumstances, two generations may be quite sufficient to produce the fiction 
of antiquity, after which it seldom fails to be perpetuated, as we have seen 
in the brochure of the present Lyon King of Arms. 

It must be owned, that the commencement of the Milesian monarchy 
was marked for study by the features which but too much characterised 
its whole course—discord and anarchy. 

Ollamh Fodhla, instituted the triennial convention of Tara, and from 
his time to a recent period have continued : 

1. Hereditary offices. 

2. employments. 

3. The system of Indian castes and trades. 

After long flights of dynasties, of three hundred years’ duration, we 
come to Couay the Great in the year 2. 

In a.p. 130, we have the second plebeian war. 

In a.p. 403, St. Patrick is introduced as a captured slave. 

About a.p. 787, we have “ weakness, insubordination, and confusion.” 

Immediately after the inhuman nose tax of a.p. 849, we are informed, 
“the fame of Ireland as a place of refuge for the exile sufferer was even 
in those dark times maintained.” 

In the days of the great Brian Boru, “internal feuds, murders,” &c. 

In 1013, we read of the “ perfidy and restlessness of the people of 
Leinster. 

In 1022, after a succession of murders, the not surprising “ decline of 
religion and morals throughout the country.” 

In 1119, St. Bernard draws a gloomy picture of the troubles of the 
Church and its corruption. 

In 1169 landed the first Anglo-Norman adventurers, under Robert 
FitzStephen. 

It will thus be seen, that to attribute to these invaders, and their 
descendants, the sufferings of the people in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, is irreconcilable with the historic evidence (such as it is), that 
suffering had always been the normal state, if such a term may be so 
applied. 

* the King of Dahomey shrewdly remarked: “My people make 
their own sufferings. If I did not gratify them with blood, they would 
soon choose another ruler.” 

Henry VII. seems to have had a clear idea of the state of Ireland, in 
his own time, and much as he felt the worth and loyalty of the Butlers, 
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he wisely entrusted the government to Kildare. “ If all Ireland cannot 
rule this man, this is the man to rule all Ireland.” 

And it is a curious fact, recorded in a recent number of a local 
journal,* that this great and popular nobleman was remarkable, as a 
landlord, for always “insisting on good security for the rent.” 

Some papers recently appeared in that popular little weekly periodical, 
Notes and Queries, on the past history of Ireland, and the author, an 
Irishman by birth, seems to be much of the same opinion as ourselves. 
The authorities which he quotes in support of his statements it would 
be unnecessary here to recapitulate, and, moreover, most of our pages 
were written before the publication of the papers in question. 

There is one point, however, which seems to have been overlooked— 
the Irish apologists, one and all, historians as well as politicians, prove 
that the Irish have prospered in every land, and under every description 
of ruler, but their own. Irishmen have ruled the destinies of England in 
places of the highest power. In France, Spain, and elsewhere, they have 
risen, though aliens, to the highest distinctions of the native nobility. 

Under the most despotic governments abroad, they have come to the 
surface, and shone with the greatest lustre. 

We ask, therefore, how can it be said that the British—certainly the 
mildest form of government in the world—should be such a grinding 
tyranny only to the Jrish, and that this latter race, under severe and ar- 
bitrary rulers elsewhere, does not complain? Is it not that they are 
oppressed, if by any, by their own local, native, and to the manner 
born, petty rulers, and that they can only prosper when spread out— 
their spirit diluted, as it were, with the water of other races ? 

But petty and intermediate native rulers have notoriously been, from 
the earliest periods of authentic history, the bane of this charming 
Emerald Isle. By these, all attempts at instructing the masses, are 
virtually obstructed, by both Protestants and Papists. With a {eom- 
pulsory national education, it would be no longer possible to delude the 
people, and play upon their fears and their imagination. 

But the ethnological question, as a political auxiliary, is surely open to 
the most serious objections; and in his recent work on the Irish in 
America, Mr. Maguire,t while giving a side-thrust at what he calls the 
hybrid Scotch-Irish, seems to have overlooked the large preponderance 
of the Anglo-Norman, so unmistakably traceable, in the personal linea- 
ments of the peasantry of the south-east of Ireland. This latter race is, 
however, not exceeded—if equalled—in all the characteristics that raise 
human nature to the highest level, yet it seems to have been con- 
sidered convenient to blink the origin of this fine people. The pretence 
of the Celtic claim is, curiously enough, undermined by such a reflection 
on the Scotch. 

‘* Have you ever heard of such curiosities as the Scotch-Irish? There 
are such men, and very contemptible they are. They ignore their 
country, and are despised by Americans as well as Irishmen.” It was 
only in the states Mr. Maguire heard of those hybrids (?) 

Assuredly it was not the squalid Irishry, that a Frenchman last year 

* The Kilkenny and South-east of Ireland Archeological Journal. 
¢ Mr. Pinkerton. 
t The Irish in America. By J. F. Maguire Esq., M.P. 
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meant, in his remarks on Irish beauty. In every sentence we recognise 
only a tribute to the mized race : 

“In Ireland there are as many physiognomies as individualities. . . 
The girls of Connemara, with thetr queenly shoulders and eyes of fire. 
. . « All those beauteous young girls . . . of stature so commanding!” 

These certainly are not Celtic characteristics, but clearly mark a mixed 

race. 
And in like manner, her Majesty, in describing her first impressions of 
’ the Irish, could not possibly have alluded to such a style of beauty—the 
pure unadulterated aboriginal (?)—as has obtained a world-wide notoriety 
in connexion with the locality of Mullingar. 

“The beauty of the women,” says her Majesty, “is very remarkable. 
. - « Such beautiful dark eyes. . . . Almost every third woman was 

retty.” 

, There is probably no part of the world, where personal beauty is so 
prevalent, as in Ireland. It speaks for itself, and is a splendid protest 
against the unfounded insinuations of those, who plead the politico-ethno- 
logical cause, and may even be amongst the secret springs of jealous 
exclusivism. 

A prejudiced stranger may, indeed, come like the son of Beor, but, 
like him, too, he is constrained by an inner impulse. 

In the county of Waterford, which must be largely indebted to the 
Anglo-Normans, for its peasant population, one sometimes—nay, very 
frequently—meets with the highest types of female beauty; and not only 
the beauty of feature and contour, but that of the soul struggling from a 
noble inner sphere, against the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 
If there be Kathleens and Noras to charm the poetic eye of the brunette 
admirer, there is also the “ Statia,” with her stature of a queen, toned 
down with the softer graces of pastoral life. The abundant golden hair, 
the fair brow and cheek, the bright red lip, and the soft, rich grey eye 
with its dark fringes, which melts rather than burns. It has required 
no harpoon in northern seas to give elasticity to that waist—no careful 
training, to impart refinement to that manner—no denominational or 
other education, to teach those delicate perceptions, graces, and purity 
of mind which are Nature’s own! Here we tind instinctive and innate 
ladies ; and, without any disparagement of the charms of the women of 
the neighbouring kingdoms, this verdict has been endorsed by all, and 
the award of the golden apple is undisputed. 

Amongst the many peculiarities of Irish questions, is observable, the 
solicitude with which certain political writers slip in, whenever prac- 
ticable, the word “ agricultural’ instead of “ pastoral.” But although 
the casual observer of the face of Nature may exclaim, “ This surely is 
the land of flocks and herds!” the following dry facts from the Irish 
Times should be fairly stated; for, while they give us agricultural re- 
sults, they also show that there are good grounds for a stranger’s first 
impressions : 

“Treland may yet supply England with wheat, oats, and barley to as 
large an amount as before the repeal of the corn-laws. The harvest 
gathered in Ireland last year was certainly not above the average, yet we 
were able to spare 1,523,460 quarters of grain of our own growth, 
valued at 1,837,488/., to the English markets. We imported grain to 
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the value of 685,120/., but a considerable portion of the cereals imported 
was designed for seed. Under any circumstances, however, the balance 
in our favour amounted to 1,152,3187. This is by no means an incon- 
siderable exportation from a country said to be unsuited for the success- 
ful cultivation of cereals. Our importations of corn from England in 
1865 were double the amount of those in 1866. 

“The cattle trade of Ireland with England has always been large, 
but it passed far beyond its usual extent last year. We sent, to supply 
the English dairy farms, the astonishing number of 284,000 cows. If 
we value them at the moderate price of 10/. each, the amount reaches 
2,840,000/. In the same year England bought from us 80,879 oxen 
and bulls, valued on the same computation, for 800,000/. We exported 
also 34,350 calves, 398,846 sheep, and 584,249 swine, value for nearly 
two millions.” 

Nature has evidently designed this island for pastoral life, and the 
people are in harmony with the soil and climate. The national instincts 
are both pastoral and warlike: certainly—notwithstanding many striking 
exceptions to the general rule—not commercial or agricultural. 

The native population cannot, therefore, in candour be said to be 
industrious. Yet the development of industry at Beleek, has lately shown 
the high artistic capacity of the Irish. Nor can we altogether find fault 
with them, any more than we can with Shelley, for not having written the 
“Wealth of Nations.” The Irish are the leaven of heavier, and more 
substantial races. They may be said to be “caviare to the million,” in 
a certain complimentary sense, but the relish of the caviare depends upon 
other foreign substances. It is in a certain measure, like all condiments, 
unpalatable by itself; and, therefore, instead of calling out for Irish 
“unification,” the cry should rather be against this Chinese exclusivism, 
so unsuited to the present period of time. 

The disintegration of races is surely not, from all we can see, the 
design of Providence, but rather the homogeneity. 

Even Fenianism, in its narrower limits, is obliged to draw largely on 
the Saxon and Scandinavian elements, and the treason rolls published 
last year, prove this, by such significant names as Bolger, Sheridan, 
Collins, Brown, Lyons, Swain, Annesley, Fitzgerald, Carey, and even 
those accredited to Cockneyism, ‘Tomkins, and (more recently) Pigott.* 

The political atmosphere cannot be expected to be without some of the 
elements of disease; it has its jinfluenzas. If we had not Fenianism, 
we should have something else. In the Journal des Débats there is an 
article of M. Prévost-Paradol’s about Fenianism, which says: 

“ Tt is impossible not to be reminded of the fable of the ¢ Lion and 
the Gnat,’ when we see England exasperated by the Fenian conspiracy. 
The British Lion won’t die of it. It won’t even make him seriously ill, 
but he feels worried into anger, and the sense of his dignity is barely 
sufficient to enable him to keep his self-control. We all know the mot 
of the French conscript when he first went into action—‘I was very 


* Pigott, the proprietor of the Jrishman, appeared at the police-office, on the 
summons of the Attorney-General, to show why criminal information should not 
be filed against him for seditious libels in his paper. The articles relied on extend 
from as far back as June, and were extracts from American journals, two adver- 
tisements, one original article, and a letter of a Catholic clergyman. 
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much frightened of being afraid’ England has been experiencing some 
such feeling for the past month. Her chief grievance against Fenians 
is that they disturb her equanimity; and, without omitting other pre- 
cautions, that is one of the main dangers she guards against, and she 
sedulously refrains from exceptional measures, and even the Clerkenwelk 
-offenders had the benefit of all the judicial formalities and guarantees 
which the law in England assures even to those whom public opinion 
most strenuously condemns. There are two very remarkable features in 
this strange war which the Fenians have declared against England ; first, 
the absurdity of their object. No man in his senses can possibly imagine 
that it will be sufficient to murder an occasional policeman, to blow u 
a few powder-mills or gasometers, to establish an independent republic 
in Ireland.” 

The Romish Bishop of Limerick, in reply to Archdeacon Gould, has 
thus given his opinion on this strange conspiracy : 

“T think the honest chivalry of Fenianism its greatest power and its 
greatest danger now-a-days.” The bishop bids his correspondent, how- 
ever, remember that “there are two Fenianisms—one a secret society, 
book-sworn ; the other simply revolutionist, bound by no pledge or bond. 
I have little fear of the former ; when the time of the latter comes, we 
may look for a time of trial.” The requiem masses were a spontaneous 
offering of charity drawn forth by “admiration for a chivalry that, 
though it touched us more deeply of course, would have produced the 
same class of feeling had we read a history of the same number of Poles 
suffering in the same way, under the same circumstances, on a Russian 
gallows.” Again, he says: ‘ Nothing can save us from the coming evil, 
unless an Irish Queen, Lords, and Commons. ‘They misrepresent the 
manifesto who say that we want separation. Wedo not. We want to 
avoid revolution, and secure the strength of this empire, as Austria 
secured her own integrity by giving Hungary a constitution.” 

In this case, we are afraid, that the defence of simplicity cannot be set 
up by the bishop’s friends, as some time since, in announcing to the pre- 
sident of the college, that government was disposed to adopt a lenient 
course, and not to dismiss Professor Thompson, Lord Naas said that “ his 
colleagues were willing to believe, that Mr. Thompson’s letters were 
not published from a desire to stimulate disaffection, or sow dissension 
between different classes of her Majesty’s subjects, but were to be attri- 
buted to a nervous temperament and an over-heated imagination.” 

Let us pass on to another subject. The franchise given to those who 
are unprepared by education* to be on a par in intelligence with their 
fellow-men, reminds one of the story of Jack and the Beanstalk. The 
“grazing” interest meets the elector, and offers him a sheep for his 
cow; the woolstapler gives him a pig for his sheep; the owner of mise- 
rable cabins can only afford beans for the pig; and so Jack goes off to 
the hustings. But we agreejthat it is Jack’s wisest policy, after all, to 
allow himself to be cheated ; for, peradventure, the bean may grow into a 
comfortable “ appointment,” or a douwceur worth a dozen kine. 

Captain Archdale’s election question was not without some cogent 
reasons for adopting a new system. 


* See the remarks of Mr. Stansfeld, M.P., on compulsory education, in a 
speech reprinted in the papers (January, 1868). 
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Professor Blackie, in a recent lecture on Democracy, succinctly sums 
up the principles of this form of government ; but although a democrac 
be the avowed intention of the disturbers of the public peace in this 
unhappy island, it is very clear that “ the people” would have as little to 
say in the matter, if not less than ever, and that they would simply 
change masters, and come under the rule of an oligarchy of vulgar ad- 
venturers, with just sufficient shrewdness and education, to enable them 
to play upon the generosity of the simple-hearted peasantry. 

Bur to return to Professor Blackie. Some of his remarks, bearing as 
they do on the popular idea, may be quoted : 

“ There is a corrupting element in all democracy, which prevents the 
political insight of the most dependent class of the people from being 
fairly brought to bear on the conduct of public affairs. This corrupting 
element is simply the love of power, a passion strongly implanted in the 
human breast, a passion essentially selfish, insolent, and despotic in its 
nature, and which requires to be restrained by the most careful system of 
checks and guards in every well-balanced society. Now, the radical 
defect of the democratic form of government is just this, that instead of 
laying the rein on this wilful impulse, it habitually applies the spur; and, 
under this incentive, the constitution which started with a generous ery 
for liberty is always apt to degenerate into a vile scramble for power. 
Now, against the machinations of men possessed by such a potent passion, 
experience has proved that the good intentions and good sense of a mass 
of human beings, taken promiscuously, will prove a very feeble safe- 
guard. The majority of people, under normal conditions of intelligence 
and virtue, might vote very wisely, if let alone. But they are not let 
alone. The class of persons whose business is politics, the men who 
engage hot in the scramble for power, who flounce about in the wild sea 
of democratic commotion—these men will not allow them to vote quietly. 
They have a machinery for managing elections which they know how to 
use; they have drags, both irritant and sedative, which they know how 
to administer; they have facts which they know how to pervert ; they 
have lies which they know how to forge. 

“ The democratic theory of government, or the government of all by 
all, has in practice proved itself to be partly impossible, partly slippery 
and perilous, and this for the very obvious reason that, while it pays no 
regard to the God-created superiorities which are the natural governing 
powers of society, it has never succeeded, by the mere counting of social 
units, in producing a majority which shall, for any permanence, possess 
the requisite amount of intelligence, impartiality, cireumspection, cool- 
ness, and moral courage, which are the prime requisites in the difficult art 
of governing. Democracy, in a word, supposes more intelligence and 
virtue in the masses of men than any community ever has displayed, or 
perhaps, as the world is constituted, can ever possess.” 

On the Offices and Oaths Bill, private, or at any rate extra official, 
personages have favoured the local public of Ireland with some very in- 
teresting ideas, taken simply as such. The conception, too, of a political 
etiquette was, perhaps, never more naively enunciated than when one of 
these speakers deprecated even the discussion (unfavourable ?) of such 
topics as that, which may be considered the specialty of Mr. Whalley, and 
this latter gentleman was freely censured for giving any opinion adverse to 
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the “ Ecclesiastical Titles Bill ;” while Mr. Synan’s principle of civil and 
religious equality, which “ ought to commend itself to the common 
sense and the justice of every member of the House,” was, after all, a 
singular comment on the fact that, though Roman Catholics are tolerated 
by Protestants (except, perhaps, in Ireland), the converse is avowedly a 
fundamental principle in the former Church. Such one-sided speakers, 
however, satisfy their constituents ; but, for all that, the rest of the in- 
telligent community simply listen, and form their own conclusions. 

Although there may be no real harm in some of these measures them- 
selves, they seem objectionable as an admission on the part of govern- 
ment, that Ireland is virtually ruled by an alien hierarchy, and that peace 
can only be purchased at the price of this admission and concession. 

In Ireland, instead of useful training in the arts and sciences, the 
popular mind is too often distracted by unprofitable discussions on the 
apostolic succession, and such questions as Churchmen, like the shrewd 
Bishop of Carlisle, would be glad to see dropped. Neither Church has 
much to argue on this particular point. It is, after all, at best but a 
theological moot. 

But Irish Protestanism is as unlike any other Protestantism, as is Irish 
Conservatism, or Liberalism. In these morbid centres of sectarianism, 
Christianity seems to be divested of its chief attributes—charity and good 
will to all men. Thus an alien Protestant is rather looked upon as a 
snake in the grass, and in vain will he protest against the imputation. 
Unless he can acquire the threatening or alarmed aspect of Orangeism, 
and belong to some mysterious local association, he can hope for no 
sympathy. 

To say what are really Irish grievances is no easy matter, when one 
considers that every one has his own grievance, and, not content with 
keeping it to himself, considers it more or less of political importance. 

Dr. Kean, Roman Catholic Bishop of Cloyne, lately, in his Lenton 
pastoral, asked, ‘“‘ What are politics in Ireland ?”” 

He limits the ecclesiastico-political conglomeration to the last three 
centuries, and gives his list of grievances : 

1. The laws which affect Catholic bishops of the United Kingdom. 

2. Marriage of converts. 

3. Divorce Courts. 

4, Condition of Roman Catholic sailors in the navy. 

5. Religious instruction of Catholic prisoners. 

6. Ditto of Catholic poor. 

Such instruction ! 

And he winds up with this perplexing equivoque, so thoroughly 
meaningless, if we examine it on any logical or theological principles : 

“ The priest must act on the defensive, that while for Cesar more is 
claimed than belongs to Cesar, the things that belong to God may not 
be taken away from God.” 

In more recent discussions, we have seen the Catholic Bishops of 
Limerick and Kerry taking diametrically opposite views of the Fenian 
} engl but we must not from this argue any schism or divergence of 
eeling. It is simply a harmonious discord, that shows the skill of the 
performers. 

In a Dublin paper of a still more recent date,* the speech of the Rev. 
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Father Mawe, at Tralee, is reprinted, and affords a fair average specimen 
of the less skilful dabbling in politico-doctrinal matters. Of course, as 
might be expected, the Protestant Church Establishment is called “the 
accursed upas-tree ;” and the orator, in his warmth, complains of “ the 
obstinate and persistent refusal of England to give us a system of educa- 
tion based on the teaching of the Catholic Church.” 

At the recent committee appointed to inquire into the working of the 
Ecclesiastical Titles’ Bill, the evidence of the Rev. Dr. Ullathorne was 
perfectly intelligible. It was to the effect that the Romish Church 
simply and broadly ignore any hierarchy but their own. “ We regard,” 
said he, “ the Anglican dioceses as non-existent.” And when Mr. Wal- 
pole appositely suggested that such a doctrine might be considered an 
invasion of the rights of the crown, the people, and the Church of Eng- 
land, the doctor readily replied, “ We do not think we can invade that of 
which we take no notice.” How a learned gentleman, however, should 
venture on such an ostrich-like sophism, it is hard to conceive, and still 
more so, how any Protestant state could, with any dignity, recognise pre- 
tensions so opposed, not only to the general spirit of the age, but even to 
the Romish laity itself. 

The struggle of creeds, in the mean time, checks the diffusion of useful 
knowledge, cramps all governmental efforts to provide a national system 
of education, and leads to such results as the following : 

“ The Commissioners for Administering the Laws for the Relief of the 
Poor in Ireland, in their annual report, dated the 31st of March, 1867, 
state: “It was not until the first week in the month of January, 1867, 
that the number of inmates in workhouses rose above the number at the 
corresponding week of the preceding year. From that time the difference 
between the two years continued to increase up to the second week in 
February, 1867. The excess on the 16th of February, the last week of 
the series, was 1368—the difference between 57,307 in 1866, and 58,675 
in 1867. We are enabled at this time to report that in the second week 
of March the number of workhouse inmates, after a short period of fine 
weather, went below the number in the same week of 1866; but on the 
subsequent return of winter the number again rose above the line of last 
year, and on the 28rd of March amounted to 59,141, or 2659 in excess 
of the number in the same week of 1866. In the few weeks of severe 
frost which followed the last week in December, the weekly out-door 
relief returns rose from 12,712 to 18,816; and on the return of more 
genial weather they experienced a decline to 15,616 on the 9th of March. 
At the present date they are in excess of the corresponding period of last 
year by no less than 4423—the difference between 13,144 in 1866, and 
17,567 in 1867. The number of able-bodied inmates in the first week 
of January, 1866, was 9795, comprising 2901 males and 6894 females ; 
and in the same week of 1867 they were 10,243, comprising 3015 males 
and 7228 females. The number of healthy children in January, 1867, 
was 15,791, compared with 15,494 in 1866. The fever patients in the 
first week of 1866 were 1504, in comparison with 1089 in the same 
week of 1867. ‘The total number of sick in hospital in the first week of 
1866 was 17,645, and in the same week of the previous year, 17,205. 


* Dublin Evening Mail, January 17. 
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The weekly rate of mortality in the first week of 1866 was 4.5 per 1000, 
and in 1867 at the same date was 5.3. The paying patients, including 
constabulary, in 1866 were 101, and at the same date in 1867 they were 
132. The number of blind and deaf and dumb in 1866 was 201 of the 
former and 150 of the latter, and in 1867, 205 and 156 respectively. 
The number of orphan and deserted children out at nurse in January, 
1866, was 475; and in 1867, at the same date, 590. In January of the 
ear 1864, the average weekly cost of maintenance in the workhouses in 
land, exclusive of clothing, was 2s.; in the same column in 1865, it 
was 2s. O}d.; in 1866, it was 2s. 2d.; and in 1867, it was 2s. 54d. The 
continuous rise in the cost of provisions indicated by those comparisons, 
together with some improvements in the dietaries, has occasioned a 
material part of the increase of the relief expenditure.” 

One whose mind is unbiased, would be apt to believe, that;the feelings 
of the great mass of the community might, as an experiment, be advan- 
tageously indulged—at any rate, to the extent of conceding volun- 
taryism. 

f the Romish Church be, indeed, a disease, as some assert—bring it to 
the surface—let nature take its course, and no doubt in time, it will work 
its own cure. Homeeopathic doses of Protestantism will scarcely root it 
out. 

Creeds afford professions for,those who take the pains to study, this or 
that doctrine, and, in a worldly point of view, the competitive principle 
of voluntaryism, gives some assurance of zeal and attention in pastors to 
their flocks. Let the race, then, be to the swift, and the battle to the 
strong. Three centuries ought to have decided the taste of a people. 
Even an ineligible suitor is generally allowed, in the end, to take the 
object of his choice, if both have justified the arrangement, by sufficient 
perseverance or obstinacy. 


Reason not the need, 
The poorest beggars are in their wants superfluous. 


If the poor man values the kindly offices of the priest, who has no ties 
of his own to divert his sympathies, \et him have them, without any dis- 
abilities, 

But, in candour, it ought not to be overlooked, that the result of sub- 
stituting the Romish, for the Anglican Church would, by the former’s 
frank avowal, and own showing, be only preliminary to dislocating the 
whole landed interest, and the ousting of Protestant proprietors (and 
holders of office, too). Not, perhaps, suddenly and openly, but indirectly 
and surely, would Naboth’s vineyard be wrested from him. 

Doubtless, many of the finest estates in Ireland, were iniquitously 
acquired, by the ancestors of the present owners, but ¢ime here, as else- 
where, confirms even usurpation, and gives a prescriptive right. But 
even if such a dogma be denied, the argument would tell equally against 
all other claimants, and possibly a new conspiracy might spring up, to 
avenge the Firbolgs! 

The obscure question of allodial rights, so ably discussed by Black- 
stone, Hallam, and other eminent writers, receives but little additional 
light, if any, from the reflections of a class of public men who are cer- 
tainly not what Bacon calls “full men.” Such questions, at any rate, 
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justify Dr. Johnson’s remark with reference to books in preference to 
tures. 

When one reads in England, of the improvement taking place, in the 
cabins of the poor in Ireland, and the advantages of a superficial white- 
washing, such remarks as the following*—by an Irishman—are well 
deserving general notice, inasmuch as they tend to dissipate fallacious 
reports : 

cen the west of Ireland I have seen human beings living in miserable 
mud hovels without windows, with roofs made of sods from the ditches, 
surrounded by wet and filth. Men, women, and children and pigs are 
huddled together. These hovels often without chimneys, the smoke 
escaping through the doorway; and I have seen upon the highway 
between Ballina, Westport, and Newport, wretched people living in 
holes dug into the bog bank, without a covering save of sods and grass, 
and some have found refuge under the dry arches of bridges, both ends 
being built up with mud, without air, light, or fireplace. 

“These filthy and wretched abodes are not permitted in cities or 
towns. Why permit them in the country and in villages? The legis- 
lature wisely and kindly has enacted laws compelling the owners and 
landlords of houses and tenements in cities and towns to place and 
maintain them in a state suitable for our fellow-creatures to live in. 
They must have windows, fireplaces, and proper roofing. There must 
be sewerage and proper out offices: filth, or even standing water, is not 
permitted close to the dwellings. They must be whitened frequently ; 
animals are not allowed to herd with Christians ; in fact, the law compels 
everything to be done as far as possible for health and decency. 

“ Permit no dwelling without windows for admitting light and air, and 
let them be suited to the size of the apartments. Insist on having fire- 
places, roofs in repair, and the walls being whitened and kept clean. 
Do not allow filth or manure to lie close to the dwelling ; do all that you 
do in cities. The police, or men specially appointed, might overlook 
these things. Let them summon defaulters, and let them be fined. Do 
not summon the poor dwellers in these places. Summon the owner, the 
landlord, the party letting the house, cottage, or apartment, or who may 
have them on his ground, and who is benefited by the receipt of the rent, 
and compel him to make them habitable for the humble dwellers.” 

Again, in a certain picturesque little town in Wicklow—now partly in 
ruins—such sign-boards as the following give one a start: 


* Entertainment and Beds. 
Hide and Skin buyer.” 


“Trish and foreign meat establishment.” 


Entering one of the cottages of the poor (in another town, considered 
amongst the most flourishing) to settle some matters of business, we found 
the widow, lying on a comfortless bed, in the last stage of decline. She 
was coughing. There were a few pieces of turf in the chimney-place, 
and on them, an iron pot was simmering. The eldest daughter, who was 
out at service, supported the whole family on her wages; the next, a girl 
of thirteen, waited on her mother. Crouching beside the dull turf fire 
sat a handsome dark-eyed boy, about nine years of age. He had a 


* In the Jrish Times. 
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headache, poor child! and told us that he was also sick at stomach—and 
no wonder! Cold and hunger were his portion. “ He is a good boy,” 
remarked his mother, observing the notice which we took of him. ‘“ As 
long as he is able, he goes to school, yer honor, and he can read well. 
Get up, Pat, and take off yer hat to the gentlemen.” But I waived the 
compliment. 

At this time, the husband of the poor woman was being “ waked’’ in 
the other room (for this was a superior dwelling, and had two), sur- 
yap by paper roses and candles—or rather his body was laid out for 
the wake. 

The official charged with defraying the funeral expenses, now entered 
the sick woman’s room, and requested her to sign a receipt. He was 
one of her own countrymen, of course. ‘ You have paid for dressing 
the old fool’s corpse,”’ said he, “as if he had been the Duke of Leinster.” 

The poor creature trembled, and attempted to rise, when her eldest 
daughter—a noble specimen of her race—and myself interfered, and 
settled the matter without disturbing her. 

Scenes of wretchedness and squalor, with beauty and tender domestic 
affections, are so strangely compounded, that suffering and death challenge 
the most mixed emotions in the mind of the looker-on. 

The sublime and the ridiculous are so frequently contrasted, as to 
produce such impressions, as those made, by Holbein’s grotesque hor- 


rors. 

A cold grey day in May; no sunshine, and the dry east wind whirlin 
about eddies of dust, and catching at straws. It was a long bleak a 
shut in on one side by the grey wall of the Union. 

There was no one on the road, as far as the eye could reach, but an old 
man of about eighty, or any number of years beyond that, with an old- 
fashioned umbrella unfurled, to keep the wind from penetrating his thread- 
bare black suit, and quaint cape. His trousers had, probably, been made 
twenty years earlier, to fit some much taller man, and now hung in heavy 
wrinkles, on his uncleaned boots. The umbrella certainly redeemed his 
respectability, and betokened something better than the mere mendicant. 

As we were passing, he glanced furtively across the road to the gate 
of the poor’s-house, where four sturdy fellows, dressed in frize coats and 
knee-breeches, and four varieties of indescribable hats, were arranging 
the simple deal coffin of a pauper, on a cart, to which was harnessed an 
old and infirm donkey, that had not, apparently, sufficient vitality left in 
it, to make a fair start with its lugubrious load. 

I knew this poor brute well, as a frequent trespasser on the sunny 
sides of garden aon where motionless and with drooping ears, he has 
stood for hours, untempted by even the most fragrant After a 
lifetime of toil, he was now only caught—caught, indeed !—for such jobs 
as the present, and then given his liberty when they were over. 

The gatekeeper in his comfortable lodge, surrounded with peony roses 
and other flowers, was idly contemplating the present operation, and 
rng speculating on the possible annoyance, of the ecclesiastic on 

ing called away, from his pleasant orchard, to enrich mother earth, with 
the return of a miserable life. 

Meeting shortly afterwards an acquaintance, he asked me, “Do you 


know who that quaint old fellow with the umbrella is?” “No.” “Why 
VOL. LXII. 
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that is Father , who for the lass —— years has been doing penance 
for drunkenness.” 

But drunkenness is, perhaps, a rarer vice now-a-days in Ireland than 
in either of the sister kingdoms, and the poor priest just mentioned was 
an exception, which Protestants, still raving about ‘ William and Mary,” 
took advantage of to point the finger of scorn, forgetting altogether the 
general exemplary lives of the priests, as a ’ 

In Ireland there is a propensity to live in the past, and political cele- 
brities, who are rarely mentioned in social intercourse elsewhere, here 
find daily eulogists, = speak of them with the warm interest which one 
might reasonably express for a recently deceased friend. Just as a small 
but proud Barbadian planter once informed the writer, that his “ Great- 
GRANDFATHER had been obliged to fly from that rascal Noll. 

But let us leave towns and politics, and take a casual glance at the 

r people in the environs and “ down in the marish, where boometh the 
ittern.”” 

Owing to emigration, and other causes, leaving the waifs and strays of 
once extensive families homeless and friendless, we often find in the most 
obscure and wretched cabins, noble surnames not undignified in the pos- 
session of such owners. 

But all are not so. Some are coarse, noisy, and ignorant people, and 
the contrast, although it appears to be little noticed by residents, is very 
striking to a stranger. The former are those who, so to speak, use grand 
and poetical expressions without perceiving their beauty ; the others are 
the comic or humorous portion of the peasantry. 

There are curious public customs in Ireland, which, somehow or other, 
pass unnoticed by writers, and yet they must have struck every one. 

We had an amicable, but rather volatile, brindled cat, which used to 
play sad havoc amongst our flower-beds, in pursuit of those bright 
denizens of mid-air whose blue steel armour and gossamer wings attracted 
his zsthetic eye. 

“T’ll certainly shoot her!” we exclaimed, in a moment of exaspera- 
tion, as a choice blossom was snapped off. 

“Sure, yer honour, must log the craithure,” interposed the kindly 

ener, 

“ Log her ?” 

It had never occurred to us! A caugue for a domestic pet! Yes; 
this rare cruelty to animals is systematically practised, and that, too, 
under local legislative enactments. 

The stranger on his first arrival must, indeed, wonder at the dogs he 
meets wearing, like Chinese malefactors, wooden collars, which restrain 
their movements, and give them literally quite a hang-dog appearance, 
really distressing to the readers of that good book, “ Rab and his Com- 

nions.” 

In Ireland, alas! this noble animal (at any rate, the poor man’s), the 
companion of man, has given place to the obscure pachydermata, and 
the faithful companion of childhood in the homestead, or by the cotter’s 
fireside, is not the sagacious Colley, but rather the grovelling and over- 
familiar abomination of Jew and Turk, which, in the mother’s absence 
(if we are to believe the papers) occasionally takes a fancy to “ the 
baby’s” fingers or ears ! 
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The country is very beautiful in winter. Pleasant, indeed, is the 
country in merry England at this season of the year, when the cheerful 
blaze of the cottager’s hearth is announced by wreaths of blue smoke in 
the frosty air. But how different here, where the dilapidated cottage” 
roof seems sinking under the weight of its snowy mantle, and handsome 
but pinched faces peer out at the door, and bony hands are stretched 
forth to beg, for the love of God, a trifle wherewith to purchase fuel. 

It is in winter, too, that one learns the wants of a people, and the 
best as well as the worst side of the national character ; hence, if tourists 
were to visit the Emerald Isle at this season, they would find sources of 
interest as great as the scenery of Wicklow or Killarney. 

In Ireland, as abroad, you must always, as an employer, make a 
bargain. I have been told so on all hands by the Irish themselves. 

To judge superficially, a stranger would say that the Irish are an 
eminently inconsiderate people. ‘To save ten yards of the road, the way- 
farer will deliberately lose much time in breaking through a hedge. We 
have seen five or six footpaths of trespassers in a field of less than half 
anacre. At Kildare, owing to gaps in hedges being left unrepaired, we 
once saw half a dozen cows grazing in a field of young corn. For these 
very reasons, however, it is, in some respects, a pleasanter land to dwell 
in than England (and still more Scotland, with its warnings to trespassers 
repeated at every turn of the road). 

If you are rich, in Ireland (as well as elsewhere), you will be courted, 
but it is only in Ireland that the poor man is sure to find sympathy. 
There is a kindliness to the unhappy that is peculiarly characteristic of 
the people. Being worried by a stout beggar, I said: 

. my good man, can’t you go for relief to the Union, over the 
way ?” 

Sure, yer honor, was his quick reply; “ it’s not there you would wish 
me this fine day ?” 

The poor like strolling about, and enjoying their liberty and the sun- 
shine rather than working ; and as all have more or less a singular ap- 
preciation of the beauties of nature, this is perhaps not to be wondered 
at. They will not succumb to the 


Sad sentence of an ancient date, 


and have a natural repugnance to take example by the emmet. 

Some amusing remarks on the small farm system appeared in the 
papers last month, and tended to show that small farmers were often im- 
poverished by their poor relations, who, on pretence of aiding in the 
work of the farm, by wages and little comforts in kind, in the course of 
a few years would succeed in bringing him down to their own level, so 
that by liberality without prudence, and the disinclination to work while 
anything remained to be enjoyed, an opening is left for the more diligent 
and money-making Scotch immigrant. 
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Tue commander-in-chief of the Abyssinian expedition, Sir Robert 
Napier, reached Annesley Bay at the beginning of the new year. Long 
before this time, an imposing British force, consisting of ten or twelve 
thousand fighting men, with thirty or forty thousand followers, with 
field artillery and an immense train of baggage animals, with provisions 
and stores, is encamped on the plains of Sanafi and Adigrat, in Tigray, 
and in front, a little to the left or eastwards, of its ancient and modern 
capitals, Auxume and Adowa, and some two hundred miles from the 
fastnesses of King Theodore, east of the great lake of Central Abys- 
sinia. 

And what a motley group does fancy picture them to us? White 
faces with red coats considerably out of their latitude, yellow Hindhus, 
olive-coloured Punjabees, swarthy and turbaned Biluchis, and an infini- 
tude of other stranger people and stranger costumes all gathered toge- 
ther in a strange land by the obstinacy, cruelty, folly, and wickedness of 
one obdurate man! As to the unwieldy elephants, it will not require to 
be a prophet to anticipate that they will never get beyond the low plains 
of Adule, where they may wait for the annual coming down of their 
long-eared Abyssinian congeners.* 

We have already told the story as to how Kassa, who now calls him- 
self Theodore II., deposed the original chief of Tigray—his father-in- 
law, Ubiyah—and how, in more recent times, the rebellion of almost 
every province or state in Abyssinia, brought about by the tyranny of 
the king or emperor, enabled Gobayze, one of the few representatives of 
the olden dynasty, Waag-shiims, or chiefs of Waag, their hereditary 
district in Lasta—to regain the chieftainship of Tigray and of the 
country of the Agaus, or Agows—in fact, of all northern Abyssinia. 
The friendship of this insurgent chief is said to have been won over to 
the English cause, and while hostilities will thus be avoided to within 
fifty or a hundred miles (Wag, or Waag, is seventy miles from Mount 
Tabor, and a hundred from Magdala by the valley of the Upper Tak- 
kazie), if not avoided altogether; the acquisition of provisions will be 
also much facilitated along the line of advance. 

The time has not yet come to discuss the question of the relation of 
the Queen of Shoa and of her son Manilik, or Maleket, once a prisoner of 
Theodorus, and now his inveterate enemy, with the representative of the 
old Abyssinan dynasty of kings—Waag-shum Gobayze—and the effects 
which such an alliance, which already cuts off Magdala from Mount Tabor, 
must inevitably have upon the campaign ; still less to hint at the pos- 
sible difficulties which may yet arise from Egyptian and other intrigues 
and influences, looming no longer in the distance, but running the usual 
race of political entanglements ; but much still remains to be said of the 


* It would be interesting to know, if the passes are so difficult, and the moun- 
tains so precipitous, how the Abyssinian elephants find their way from the in- 
terior to the coast. 
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extraordinary man who, ruling from the heights of Tabor and Guna, 
and still holding the fertile regions around the great central lake and the 
once mysterious sources of the Blue Nile under his sway, has, by his 
fitful, selfish, and tyrannical policy, been the means, not only of upset- 
ting his own remarkable usurpation, but stirring up rebellion throughout 
the country, and of bringing the armed hosts of a civilised power into 
regions secluded from all foreign pressure, except that of the Turco- 
Egyptians, for so many long years. 

We have sketched the man from the pages of Monsieur Lejean’s 
“Theodore II., le Nouvel Empire d’ Abyssinie,” the great store-book of 
modern compilers; from the narratives of hasty travellers like Vays- 
sitres and Dufton, and from the impressions of the captive officials and 
missionaries, as recorded in the Blue-books and the daily papers, and we 
have now the further satisfaction of adding to these sketches the de- 
scription given of the king and of his camp by a learned, judicious, and 
impartial German—Herr von Henglin—premising that this description 
was penned at a time when the camp of Theodore was swollen by the 
hosts from Shoa under their Queen and Prince Manilik, or Melikot, and 
by the men of Tigray, under their chief, Waag-shum Gobayze, all of 
whom are now in open rebellion, and both chiefs, in all probability, 
friendly to the cause of the English. 

Herr von Henglin is unquestionably one of the most competent 
travellers—not even omitting Bruce, Burckhardt, Riippel, and Beke— 
who have explored Habesh, or Abyssinia—a country which has attracted 
the attention of the civilised world from the time of the Ptolemies up to 
the present period, and in which every intelligent traveller has found 
something to write about—the geological and geographical student, the 
zoologist and the botanist, the historian and the missionary of a religious 
faith—each of which, or all combined in one, as in the instance of 
Von Henglin, have found unlimited resources for the increase of their 
knowledge. It is a country hardly exceeded by any district in the 
world for natural beauty of scenery ; it is the Switzerland of Africa, it 
is an Alpine world transported to the tropics, and enjoying almost 
every climate from the temperate to the frigid zones, and capable of 
every useful production. It is a country which supports an immense 
variety of tribes, who have for years subsisted in a state of perpetual 
warfare, who have had a history for many thousand years, and to 
whom Christianity was preached centuries before it was to us, but who 
are, in spite of this, still in a state of barbarity and licentiousness. The 
inhabitants call their country Ethiopia, and their king Negus Negest za 
(Ethiopia. We can obtain little reliable account of the early history, as 
it begins with myth and tradition, and for many centuries Christian 
Europe held no communication with its elder brethren in Africa, an inte- 
rest being first excited by the Portuguese expeditions for the protection 
of the royal family against Muhamed Grané. 

According to ancient chronicle, at the time of the Jewish King David 
there reigned for seven years a Negus David, and in the fourth year of 
Solomon the Queen of Sheba visited Jerusalem. The Sheba-Solomon 
dynasty occupied the Ethiopian throne from that time up to the birth of 
_ Christ, and in that period of a thousand years there reigned from twenty- 
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five to thirty kings. The Christian religion was introduced, according 
to Ruppel’s investigations, about the year 330 ; but, according to Von 
Henglin’s, the inhabitants were converted in 254, when the twin kings, 
Abrelea and Asbaza, were baptised by the Aboona, or Abiina Salama, 
and received the Sacrament. The Church was established by the Negus 
Gebra Maskal. 

The chronicle then adds that a Jewish woman drove the Christian king 
Delnad from the throne during‘the tenth century, and forced him to retire 
into Shoa, or Shwa. Her dynasty lasted for three hundred and thirty-two 
years, when a descendant of King Delnad returned and reconquered the 
throne, under the title of Tkuno Amlak, 1262. The position thus ac- 
quired was maintained by his posterity until 1769, when the pusillanimous 
son of Negus John, Tekla Hasmanot, permitted the Ras Michael to 
assume every regal power, and to govern the land for thirty-nine years, 
Under him, and after his death, the whole of Abyssinia was devasted b 
feuds and civil wars, and although members of the dynasty still sat on the 
throne, their power under the guardianship of a ras was scarcely 
nominal. 

In pursuance of an old custom, the nearest relations of the existing 
monarch were kept in strict confinement in some mountain stronghold, 
the heir being conducted to the throne after the demise of the first. 
These political prisoners took advantage of the general confusion to 
escape, and throw themselves for protection into the hands of the power- 
ful leaders of the army, who proclaimed each of these princes in turn the 
Negus, afterwards abandoning or even imprisoning him. 

It was about the year 1830 that Dedsas Ubie, or Ubiyah, of Semien 
succeeded in subduing or annihilating the petty chiefs of Tigray, and that 
Ras Azli, and Ras Ali, of Gondar and Debra Tabor, in Amhara, obtained 
almost unlimited power. Shoa, on the south, was then separated from the 
mother country, being inhabited by the Gallas hordes, who penetrated it 
from the low country, and enjoyed an independent hereditary wonarchy 
with peace and order. Ubie’s lustre reached its zenith through the cessation 
of hostilities on the part of Balgat Araia, a powerful prince of East Tigray, 
who had made use of the absence of the prince to make predatory attacks 
upon Adoa and Takkazie. In the year 1851, Balgat voluntarily retired, 
and Ubie invested him with land and pastures. Ras Azli, on the other 
side, had to battle with greater difficulties, and was in possession of small 
means ; he was also wanting in energy and capability of holding his 
adversaries in awe. On the east he was threatened by Ubie, on the 
south and west by two rival princes, Goso Baru and Kasa, or Kassa. 
Ubie and the Ras now thought it advisable to mutually combine, but 
they could not subdue either of the hostile parties. Kasa’s influence in 
Dembea and Gondar increased daily, so that the Ras had to retreat to 
Debra Tabor in 1852. Goso Baru was made captive in the battle of 
Ado, and the combined forces of the Ras and Ubie were defeated in 
May, 1853, by the valour of Kasa, and the Ras took flight into the 
Gallas country. 

But the personal characteristics of the remaining rivals were such that 
peace could never be secured until one or other succumbed. This was 


universally acknowledged. Kasa made another attempt to seize the 
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person of his rival in Wogara, but was defeated by a stratagem, and, 
wearied at length of these contests, all parties agreed to settle the matter 
by a diet in Gondar. The bishop, Aboona Salama, the representative of 
Ubi, all the first nobility of the land, and Kasa in person, attended. The 
congress lasted several months, and the discussions were nearly at an end, 
when Monsignor Jacobi, chief of the Lazarite mission on the coast, ap- 
peared in Gondar, and entered into a secret correspondence with Kasa, 

roposing to crown him as king. This function can be performed only 
b the canonized bishop, and in consequence of these intrigues the priestly 
lord withdrew from the negotiations already made, aud pronounced the 
ban of excommunication against Kasa. In spite of all this, however, the 

opularity of the latter was strengthened, and troops flocked around him. 
He now required a foreigner’s aid no longer, so Jacobi was imprisoned, 
and escaped the punishment of treason only by flight. The ban of the 
Church was then removed from Kasa; a reconciliation took place between 
him and the Aboona. In the January of 1855, Dedsas-mats Kasa in- 
vaded Wogara with a prodigious army, and encamped in the most severe 
cold at the base of the mountain of Buachet, in the expectation of the 
enemy leaving his fortress. At length Ubie took the initiative, and 
marched against him in three columns with every force he could muster, 
and a decisive battle took place at Debela. Ubie was made prisoner, and 
all his treasures and ammunition fell into the hands of Kasa, who was 
crowned by the Aboona two days later in the church of Debra Eskie, 
under the title of Theodore II. 

Herr Henglin’s travels in Abyssinia* are the precursors of a series of 
works containing anecdotes of the author’s experiences in the countries 
of the Nile’s sources, as well as his scientific observations on various sub- 
jects. The first part is to give us, as the title expresses, a coherent view 
of a journey through Abyssinia; but the maps that illustrate the work 
make it more than this. The remarks that Herr Henglin makes upon 
geology, botany, and natural history are perfectly trustworthy, his visit 
to the country being for the purpose of gleaning particulars upon those 
subjects. But it is not alone the naturalist “a student who will be 
gratified with the rich contents of this volume. Every intellectual reader 
will find much in it that is worth consideration, for the traveller has 
never omitted to observe the people, their condition, manners, customs, 
and religion. Moreover, he gives some important particulars concerning 
the King Theodore, with whom he lived on intimate terms, and from 
which we make the following extract : 


On the 25th of March, the Ras, who had been comforting us from day 
to day with specious reasons for our delay, received orders to join the 
king at once, while we were to remain until Ubie could come to us. 
Accordingly, we set our luggage and collections in travelling condition, 
and on the 27th, as Ubie, for whom we were waiting, did not appear, I 
begged Rumha, our servant, to give the command to set out, in the hope 
of meeting him. It was a long, gay procession. In front marched a body 
of irregular troops and lance-bearers, among them being several horse- 


* Reise nach Abessinien. Von M. Th. von Henglin. 
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men of rauk, wearing loose mantles of fur. Then came whole lines of 
women stooping under heavy baskets, calabashes, jars of honey, cooking 
utensils, leathern bags of flour and red pepper. The small cannon were 
drawn by mules. We proceeded for two hours over a plateau on the left 
of the low hills of Dsifa, from which spring two rivers flowing north- 
wards over a meadow country, the one to the east, and the other to the 
west below Tenta. The dry ground bears a short, poor grass, above 
which the small acanthace raises its violet blossoms two inches high. 
Upon the rocks around are stationed solitary buzzards, watching the 
mice, which these beautiful birds appear to eat in their skin and hair, 
since nothing but their skeletons are left strewn on the ground. A few 
of the pretty Bernicla cyanoptera thrust their long necks out of the tall 
grass, making a piping sound like ducks, while the ibis will occasionally 
swoop down after snails with a hideous croak. The road from Dsifa to 
Kolo passes through a treeless, hilly country, until, after three hours’ 
ride, we came to the confines of a deep grassy valley, through the walls 
of which rush the Dagalas river and the wild Tseretsa. Another river, 
called the Bridge of God, because it is spanned by a natural bridge of 
rock, takes its source in the Derg Woira. The afternoon was very 
stormy ; cold showers fell constantly, and a thick fog hung over the hills, 
partially dissolving our breakfast. We could distinguish the encamp- 
ment of the army at a long distance by a heavy smoke, that the damp 
atmosphere would not dissipate. After another march of six hours 
through wet slippery ground, we reached the first wing, and now 
turning to the south, we approached a considerable hill, having a broad 
level summit four English square miles in extent, upon which the central 
division was encamped. A valley, three hundred feet deep, thickly 
populated with monkeys, still separated us from it. The descent was by 
no means dangerous; but at the bottom we had to bound, with the aid 
of our lances, across the two streams before described. Upon the oppo- 
site bank an apparently impracticable path led upwards. It was composed 
of loose blocks, sometimes four feet in height, over which the mules had 
to climb as best they could, while we Europeans had frequently to go on 
all fours. At length we emerged from the chasm into daylight again. 
The sky had cleared, but it was now evening, and our wet clothes made 
us peculiarly susceptible to the cold. Rumha hastened on to announce 
our atrival to Basa Negusie, the commander of the camp, as Ubie had 
not overtaken us, and soon a place of honour was assigned to our tent; 
our luggage arrived by degrees, and we hasten to change our costume 
in order to pay our visits. The first was to our neighbour, Missionary 
Maier, who brought the first wheeled vehicle into Abyssinia, This 
chef-d’ceuvre is a waggon, built in Gafat, and painted a brilliant green ; 
the escort carrying it in detached pieces after the camp. Then we must 
go to my old friend Zander, a painter and a clever practical man, whom 
the king trusts implicitly, and always keeps near him. 

We returned to our tent at about midnight, shivering with cold, and 
expecting to find there a fire and some coffee. But Rumha had been 
out making his private visits, no doubt after taking care of his own 
interests, and our people had been unable to procure a piece of wood, so 
I sent him to the commander to say that I would complain to the king of 
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his inhospitable treatment. Midnight had, however, arrived before his 
excellence appeared in person to excuse himself in a long, stupid speech. 

The camp was broken up at dawn, the low grass huts which serve 
as dwelling-houses for the soldiers being ignited, and the prodigious 
mass of human beings and animals slowly set out. We waited until the 
chief of the baggage had departed, in order to watch the spectacle and 
join Zander. At about eleven o’clock he came up, dressed in Abyssinian 
uniform and a short black fur coat. One servant led his stately mule, 
with its silver trappings; another bore his silver shield ; and others still, 
his weapons and lances. The two divisions now marched across a dreary 
grass plain, leaving the high Kolo range on the right; they then turned 
into a magnificent meadow—Dsimba Meda—enclosed by hills fifteen 
thousand feet high. There the king’s troops, preceding us, had halted 
shortly before, and hundreds of careases of horses, mules, donkeys, and 
cows were lying about in every stage of decomposition; and between 
them were the skeletons of men and women, as they had fallen, starved 
to death by cold and hunger, or killed by injuries received from the 
enemy. Both horses and men went without concern over the bodies of 
little children who had died, or had been forsaken by their mothers from 
poverty ; and the vultures, white-necked ravens, and half-wild dogs who 
followed our route, found rich prey in the carcases, which no person 
thought of burying. Whatever was still alive was conveyed by Ras to a 
hut, to be there nursed as well as he could. 

The only woody shrub on the hills was a species of senecione, two feet 
high. 

The march was, according to our notions, a very disorderly one; but 
nothing better could be devised than the arrangement of the camp. The 
scarlet tent was always the central point, and, if possible, stood on an 
elevated spot, with the entrance facing the coming day. The church 
tent, containing the tabot, or tables of the law, is erected before it, while 
on the side are the tents of the queens, who both accompany an expedi- 
tion; and at a little distance are those of the bishop and the commander. 
The lieutenant of each subdivision knows the exact distance and position 
he ought to occupy, and round him assemble the troops under his com- 
mand, the officers being established in the centre. The tents are con- 
structed in a variety of materials and forms; the most convenient are 
those of the Shoanese ; they are made of a stout brown stuff, are generall 
roomy, and rest upon two poles, attached to each other by a third, which 
forms the ridge. The two narrow sides are rounded. Others are made 
of a white woollen stuff, and have the form of a small house with a gable 
roof, If they remain long in one place, the soldiers each build for them- 
selves a godso, or hut, four feet high, and the same broad, of a few 
branches, the interstices being filled with grass. The owner must 
naturally submit to some inconvenience in getting into the interior of 
this small building. 

After a journey of three hours and a half we reached the camp, where 
we found the tents already pitched, ours next to Herr Zander’s, and on 
the left of the head centre. We had had no opportunity of visiting the 
Bishop Aboona Salama before, so we now went with Brunckhorst to 
make our bow to him. He received us in a large double tent, with a 
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miserable fire that would not burn in consequence of the dampness of the 
wood, but orily served to fill the air with a dense suffocating smoke. The 
bishop expressed his regret that he could not give us a better reception, 
but, with a laugh, added, that we were now in Abyssinia, where people 
did not know how to live, and had no “ tartib,” that is to say, did not 
know what is right and proper. We, in our turn, thanked him for tlie 
cordial reception given us at his house in Gondar, and then conversed 
upon the state of politics in Europe and Egypt, where he was born, and 
where he would so gladly return. Upon the death of the Aboona it is 
usual to nominate his successor in Cairo, who is appointed by the arch- 
bishop there, through the medium of the Viceroy of Egypt, who receives 
for this service the sum of about seventy thousand dollars. Aboona 
Salama was partly educated at the English Coptic school in Cairo, 
understands a little English, and entered upon his present important 
position in his twentieth year. He is now about forty-five years of age, 
and is a handsome man with a powerful frame, but he suffers much from 
a cataract forming in his left eye. The Aboona bears the fate of being 
banished for life to this land with more resentment than Christian resig- 
nation; and his influence with the king, whom he must follow every- 
where, is vacillating. The bishop speaks badly of the religious state of 
Abyssinia, and considers it impossible of improvement; he also acknow- 
ledges the many deficiencies and evils in the Church. But, in spite of 
this, he has many objections to the European forms, and declares himself 
bound, under existing circumstances, to suppress them. 

The camp breaks up early. A good road, somewhat impracticable 
through rain, led us to the south-east of Dsimba Meda, and soon we were 
on the top of a line of hills, and could see the plateaux of Shoa. On the 
nearer hills were the fields and settlements of the Gallas, now smoking 
and devastated. A frightful storm of hail came on as we crossed a stream 
following a narrow defile. The swampy ground became like glass, and 
men and mules stumbled into the sheets of water, constantly causing 
much delay to the army, several miles in length. After a march of about 
six hours in the driving rain, we encamped under a few girar-trees, the 
first we had seen since we left Tenta; wood was, however, so scarce that 
we could hardly make a fire. About a mile and a half from the camp 
was a range of hills, surmounted by several lovely olive-trees and the 
ruins of a Christian church in hewn stone. 

We remained here on the Ist and 2nd of April, when an order came 
for the whole army to hasten on to the king, and on the 3rd this multi- 
tude of men, horses, and beasts of burden were set in motion. For some 
time I rode by the side of the builder of the waggon. Four mules had 
been attached to it, and Herr Maier had between forty and fifty soldiers 
under his command. The natives were surprised, even horrified, to see 
the velocity of their progress. We now came to the deep marshy bed of 
a river, behind which rose a hill fifty feet high, with a perpendicular 
stony ascent. All the attendants clung to the sides of the waggon, and 
the driver whipped up the poor mules energetically; but, as nothing 
could have got them over but a leap, they were soon floundering. The 
postmaster, as we entitled Herr Maier, made use of his long riding-whip 
to separate the men, had the animals unharnessed, and had the cart taken 
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up the hill by instalments. Three hours and a half afterwards we 
entered the Gallas district, Etsebed, and reached the camp of his Majesty 
the Negus Negest za ‘(Ethiopia Theodore II. Zander, Rumha, and 
Maier each possessed a silk robe, and, when we came up, were attiring 
themselves in them. One of the favours usually granted by the king is 
the presentation of a silk tunic. The person thus honoured is entitled to 
wear it in the presence of his sovereign, and can demand a sufficient 
allowance of bread for himself and his retainers during a journey. Asa 
sign of respect, the Abyssinian allows the portion of his dress that covers 
his shoulders to fall, appearing girdled only before a person of higher 
rank, while tie latter, on the contrary, muffles himself to the mouth and 
nose while in company with an inferior. 

We could see the Negus at a distance, standing before the royal tent 
surrounded by a crowd of officers and priests, rows of tents extending on 
all sides, the spaces between being filled with the new arrivals, their 
horses and cattle. A circular open area indicated the spot where the 
king had established his kitchens and stables, and we pitched our tent to 
the left of this central point. Rumha went at once to his majesty to 
report our arrival, but, as it was already evening, we thought that we 
should not have to present ourselves before him until the morning, and 
we were seated at supper when a messenger and the chief of the artillery, 
an Indian, rushed in breathless to tell us that the king was expecting us. 
The necessary toilette was performed in all haste, and we proceeded by 
torchlight, over very uneven ground, through a broad circle of guards. 
The king was in a large square tent, in the interior divided into two 
rooms by means of white cotton curtains, and now reclined upon a low 
couch, before which were spread carpets and mats, dressed in a plain 
white sama, or tunic, with a red border. On his right stood his con- 
fessor, Etsege, and on his left the officers and princes of the blood. 

His majesty saluted us kindly but ceremoniously, and begged us to sit 
down on the carpet to the right. He then began a conversation with us 
in Amharic by means of a dragoman, for. the ancient etiquette is still 
preserved here, that the sovereign may not address a stranger excepting 
through the medium of another person, called the af, or mouth, of the 
Negus. Delicious mead and honey-brandy was afterwards brought to us 
in fine-cut glasses on trays each about the size of a man, and the time 
for supper having arrived, the usher inquired if we would like to have 
some meat prepared for us, the remaining company not partaking of it 
on account of the strict observance of Lent. We declared that we had 
no wish to infringe the customs of the country, and they placed before us 
a large basket covered with a red cloth, containing some white tief 
bread, cayenne sauce, and vegetables cooked in accordance with the re- 
gulations of the fast, a corresponding basket being taken to those on the 
left of the king. The king’s second son, Masesa, Heila Malekot, the 
Prince of Shoa, Ras Engedi, and the commander of the forces, Basa 
Negusie, sat down at the king’s table, while we were left to the tender 
mercies of Rumha and the Indian, squatting down by the side of the 
basket. After the close of this frugal supper, most unpalatable to the 
poor doctor, who has a great aversion to cayenne, the entire quantity of 
which the malicious Rumha had contrived to give him, the conversation 
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became more animated, the king spoke to us directly in Arabic, and 
hydromel was again handed round. 

His majesty had altered remarkably since my last visit in 1853 ; his 
complexion seemed to me to be darker, but the fire of his cunning, crafty 
eyes was not diminished. He reminded me of ag 3 things which I had 
long since forgotten, and among others that we had once fraternised 
together, that I had given vent to my sentiments upon this subject and 
upon that, and that I had expressed my opinion that he was the man 
who could reign sole monarch of Ethiopia, and that he might be destined 
not only to rescue it from its decline, but to raise the kingdom to its old 
standard. He then made inquiries after my old servant Caspar, who 
had lived long with him, and had now fallen a victim to the infernal 
climate of Khartum. I congratulated the Negus on the success of his 
schemes, and when he took leave he desired us to apply to him for any- 
thing we might desire, as, whatever he possessed belonged also to his 
friends ; and hardly had we returned to our tent than it was entered by 
several people of the court, one bearing a fine margej, or tunic, em- 
broidered with silk, sent to us by the king as a protection from the cold; 
another bearing some richly gilt crystal glasses, and some old mead from 
Shoa ; while the third had a cow’s-horn, three feet long, filled with honey- 
brandy. Every morning a royal messenger inquired after our healths, 
which compliment Rumha returned by wishing the king good morning 
from us, according to the custom. 

From earliest dawn till late at night the Negus is occupied with the 
administration of justice, hearing the councils of war, and performing 
religious functions ; for he performs every office of government in person. 
Dozens of petitioners assemble long before sunrise outside the chamber, 
life guards surrounding his tent, and cry, ‘ Abet!—abet!” or “ Dsan- 
hoi!” “Sir, sir, listen to us!” Then the king will answer them from 
his bed, get up, and hear their complaints and prayers, pass judgment 
upon them, and reward them. Then follow reports and messengers, the 
patrol bringing in any thieves or spies who may have been captured ; the 
trial and execution of the sentence then takes place on the spot, in rapid 
succession, and without much parleying. Theodore is esteemed a just, 
liberal-minded, generous man, but also unpitiably severe; his people can 
only be ruled with a sceptre of iron, and he knows and despises their 
character. As to external appearance, he dresses exactly similarly to his 
subjects, goes barefoot or in sandals; he is an excellent rider, and 
during an engagement rides at the head of his troops. He respects 
Europeans, and recognises their superiority in education, knowledge, and 
inventions, but he does not like their power in his own country. Strangers 
who travel through it are there only as his guests, and even their native 
servants are under his especial jurisdiction. What influence the vast 
numbers of clergy, who surround him on every side, exercise over him 
I cannot venture to say; he observes the church ordinances punctually, 
and would make himself highly unpopular were he to protest openly 
against this cancer in his kingdom—the lazy priesthood. They are a 
means of propagating only ignorance, vice, and licentious depravity, and 
are a stumbling-block to every national and moral reform that the natural 
intelligence of the Abyssinian might suggest. The king does not descend 
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direct from the Solomon Egyptian dynasty, but is only connected with 
it on the mother’s side ; his family belonged for centuries to the prin- 
cipality of Sana and Zoara, in Western Abyssinia, south-east of Galabat. 
As Dedsas, prince or, literally, duke of the Western Provinces, he was 
called Kasa, having assumed the title of Theodore II. when he was 
crowned by the Aboona Salama, in the church of Debra Eskie, on the 
11th of February, 1855. Formerly, there was a high court under the 
control of the Negus, the jurors being composed of wealthy citizens who 
had studied the book of laws; but now the government is a supreme 
monarchy. 

The book of laws is called the Fita Negest, and is divided into two 
parts, the canonical and the civil laws, and is supposed to have been 
drawn up by the Council of Nicaea. Brawls and trivial crimes are 

unished by the governor, or Shum, of the district, who holds open court 
in the market-place. The accused frequently lays a wager, either in 
money, a cow, ora mule, with the plaintiff, in order to substantiate his 
innocence. It is then usual for the man to tie the end of his tunic, or 
sama, to the point of his adversary’s dress, and, if the latter accepts the 
wager, to unfasten the knot again. The sentence is pronounced after 
hearing the witnesses and the oath of the defendant, who swears upon 
the church excommunication, and the wager becomes the property of 
the judge. There are various forms of oaths; but the Abyssinians, for 
the most part, think nothing of perjuring themselves, as they can by 
pone of fines obtain absolution for every crime, and if one priest 

emands too high a price they go to another. Of course, if the Church 
comes in opposition to the law of the land, though it may have granted 
eternal absolution, it cannot save the criminal from the gallows. 

When an arrest is made, the prisoner is attached by a chain to another 
man, whom circumstances render it unlikely that he should attempt flight, 
and who is by this means made answerable for the safe custody of the 
prisoner. Great criminals are soldered to huge cannon-balls or pieces 
of iron, and state prisoners are placed under a yoke. Political crimes, 
such as open rebellion and conspiracy, are punished by hanging, treason 
by stoning to death, robbery and aggravated theft by the loss of the 
right hand and the left foot, or of both hands, all of which punishments 
are executed in the most summary manner. Fines are also made use of ; 
but loss of liberty is seldom assigned to any but state prisoners. Crimes 
against the ecclesiastics and the Church, perjury and non-observance of 
the fasts, are punished by the aboona, and in turn absolved by him. The 
revenge of blood is still in force, and murder seldom happens ; but when 
it does so, and the relations of the dead man pardon the murderer, he 
can purchase his liberty, but where they will not grant it, he is delivered 
over into their hands to be put to death. Immorality and adultery 
flourish in every category, and appear to be beyond the reach of the law 
—indeed, marriage hardly exists, and ‘is seldom formed by any religious 


ceremony. The dowry of a bride is a sum of gold, a present of rich 
stuffs, and several cows. 

On the 6th of April we solicited permission to lay our presents before 
the king, and we now received notice that he would give us an audience 


the next day. Not far from the royal tent, on the slope of the hill from 
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which the whole camp could be seen, a couch was placed covered with an 
immense cashmere, above which was a silk quilt splendidly embroidered 
in gold. The king sat with his back to the sun, and behind him stood 
two of his confidential people, holding large gay Indian umbrellas. 
Rumha and the dragoman, Mahaderagal, a native of Tigray, who had re- 
sided long in France and England, conducted us to him; and, after the 
usual greeting, we were invited to sit down. Permission to offer our 
presents was then graciously accorded, and the articles were introduced 
by our attendants. They consisted of two capital long rifle-pistols, 
a revolver with a good range, and an American double-barrelled 
gun, two French carpets, some prettily worked cutlasses, daggers, &c. 
His majesty seemed pleased with everything, and spoke pointedly and 
flatteringly of our taste in their selection. When he inquired if we had 
any favour to ask him, we begged him to allow us to proceed to Khartum 
before the rainy season should set in, at the same time thanking him for 
the escort given us through his dominions. The Negus then told us that 
the whole army was shortly to retire from this cold mountainous region, 
after devastating or ravaging the whole country-side in order to spend 
the coming feast of Easter in peace and happiness. Great scarcity of 
flour had been felt for weeks, and there was no fodder left for the 
horses, flocks, and herds, as the meadows and fields had all been trodden 
down. 

We set out on the 10th of April. The king rode generally at the 
head of the cavaleade, and decided upon the position of the camp by 
erecting the scarlet tent. The number of troops is exaggerated by every 
one, so I endeavoured to count the heads, and by my calculations, erring 
rather in moderation than in excess, there were a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. ‘The procession was often one mile broad and one to two miles 
long, but it was not very closely ranged. The cavalry took up much 
space, as, for the sake of the horses, they kept in narrow lines. Besides, 
the rich men bring their wives, and a retinue of servants, arm-bearers, 
cooks, and attendants, and every soldier has his servant and maid, the 
latter always bountifully blessed with children. The number of captive 
Gallas, of priests, and of monks is also considerable, so that we may 
deduct two-thirds of the given number as non-combatants, which 
leaves but fifty thousand fighting-men. Positive arrangements for war, 
such as the display of a firm, compact body of men, I did not see even 
among the cavalry ; the artillery consisted only of a few cannon. The 
cavalry of Shoa are considered admirable, and small detachments of them 
were continually separating themselves from the main body to take short 
rapid gallops in one direction or another upon their powerful athletic 
horses, decorated with metal plates. They wear long black woollen 
mantles, and carry short broad swords and lances, which they lay loosely 
on their shoulders. The troops from Tigray were absent, and the famed 
Shum Tefere oan Wag, or Wag-Shum, better known now as Waag- 
Shum Gobayze, was much regretted. He comes from one of the most 
ancient families of Lasta, where he is governor, and commands the 
troops of the whole province. ‘Their riding is considered equal to that 
of the artillery of Shoa. Wag-Shum can bring thirty thousand men iato 
the field. The province of Damot, to the south of Godsam, or Gojam, 
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possesses some well-mounted soldiers, from whom the king has selected 
a corps of the body-guards; but many of the inhabitants of Damot 
have joined the rebel, Tatla Qualm, in Godsam. 

The infantry is now almost entirely equipped with long guns; 
but the Abyssinian does not like fire-arms, as the general dampness of 
the ‘climate and the bad quality of the powder often render their 
action of no effect. Most of the weapons belong to the king; he 
gives them into the care of his officers, who pick out trustworthy men 
to use them. The powder is made by the soldiers themselves; also the 
balls. The first is manufactured by burning a piece of dry willow or 
asclepias-wood in a closed vessel of clay. The product is then added to 
a certain proportion of sulphur and saltpetre, pounded fine, dried, and 
mixed for several hours in a wooden mortar. The alloy is carefully 
separated by passing it through a fine sieve, but the quality is still very 
poor. The bullets are made of iron, as lead is too expensive, and their 
form is rough; but, in spite of all these disadvantages, the men gene- 
rally take aim with unerring certainty. Pistols are seldom used by the 
cavalry. The military tactics of the Abyssinians are to attack in a mass, 
and in charges of the cavalry, wherever the ground will permit it. 
Every officer is mounted when on march, but during an engagement 
stands on foot at the head of his men. 

I have already spoken of the neat arrangements of the camp, and I 
will now describe the laisser aller of the march. Everywhere was a 
brilliant confusion of officers on mules, attended by servants and lance- 
bearers, of dirty priests, soldiers, luggage-carriers, donkeys, and pack- 
horses; while here and there we see the smart-aproned cooks from 
Tigray, carrying in their hand a long ladle, or sabre at their side, as an 
emblem of their art, and having on their back the oilgileb, a fine straw 
basket with a pointed cover, in which to preserve any remnants of food, 
or perhaps a napkin, or two gourd shells containing butter, as a cap for 
their pretty heads. Not one of these beauties was without a small 
wooden frame for the head, such as the ancient Egyptians wore. The 
patriarchs ride upon stately mules, with jingling bells and stiff metal 
collars, and dress in blue tunics, small blaek turbans, and fine red burniise 
cloaks. Pushing the people aside in their rapid march, comes a body of 
eunuchs and soldiers conducting either one of the queens. She is always 
capitally mounted, and is attired in a narrow, close-fitting, blue velvet 
robe embroidered in silver, and having hundreds of small gold and silver 
bells ; her face is, of course, veiled. If I am rightly informed, the king’s 
first wife was the daughter of Ras Azli, the father of the second being 
Dedsas Ubiyah, of Semien, or Samiyan ; the latter is no longer alive, 
and a Gallas is now mistress of the king’s heart in her place. 

After them would come a troop of donkies and mules, tottering under 
a burden of flour, or grain, and gourd bottles; immediately behind them 
was the venerable Etsege, clothed in a white robe and turban, and with 
an enormous Indian umbrella; from courtesy his suite was composed of 
several other pillars of the Church, rolled up in voluminous samas, which 
had now acquired a very travel-stained appearance, besides monks from 
Shoa and Abyssinia—the former dressed in leather, and the latter distin- 
guished by sulphur-coloured caps, every one bearing a brush or fan, for 
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the insects and flies, made of horsehair or of a cow’s tail. The Etsege 
and his pious flock are followed by a monk on foot, ringing a bell; 
behind him is carried a row of tabots, or tables of wood, on which are 
engraved the Commandments of Moses, mounted in gilt Indian stools or 
baskets, and concealed by a piece of red cloth. Undoubtedly, the most 
curious feature in this ecclesiastical procession is the celebrated cock, who 
is surfeited with food and condemned to celibacy, that he may not crow 
too early in the morning, and disturb the slumbers of the priests by 
calling them to matins. Let us peep at the sacred cock.* He is 
sitting at the very bottom of the basket, his head hanging down 
dejectedly, and his eyes partially closed. Does he understand the regula- 
tions of the service? or does he dream of the harem he has forsaken in 
Gondar ? 

The sick and wounded are borne on light shutters covered with their 
samas, or blankets; behind them are the prisoners yoked together half 
naked and surrounded by horsemen. Mothers, with infants upon their 
backs or in baskets; political prisoners, free from chains, but forced to 
remain in the camp; one man without a foot, and having the stump of 
his leg thrust into a wantea, or horn cup; another, perhaps, having lost 
his right hand, which has fallen under the axe of the judge. Among 
the state prisoners was Dedsas Ubie, the former governor of Tigray; the 
deep furrows on his brow reminding one of the relentless fate that has 
followed this unhappy prince. Large herds of cattle and flocks of sheep 
often remain in the rear, seeking herbage in the fields, so cruelly 
destroyed by the marching millions, often falling into the hands of the 
enemies. ‘The Negus keeps four tame lions always with him, who lodge 
with their keepers behind the stables; the horses are quite accustomed 
to them, and betray not the slightest fear of these half-civilised kings of 
the forests. 

When we were compelled by bad weather, or by rumours of the 
approach of the enemy, to remain inside the camp, we Europeans, 
Zander, Brunckhorst, Stendner, and I, used to’ visit the Bishop Salama, 
who was informed of everything that happened, and knew how to repeat 
it to us with much drollery and humour. A cheerful fire was generally 
burning upon the ground, a cigar was at hand for consumption when no 
one was present, as well as several flasks, hidden in his chests, and 


described as holding medicines, but tasting and smelling suspiciously like 
honey-brandy. 


* The cock has been sacred among the Cushites from olden times. It is re- 
— in 2 Kings, xvii. 30, that “the men of Cush made Nergal (the cock) their 
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MYDDLETON POMFRET. 
A NOVEL. 
By Witt1am Harrison AInsworts. 


Book the fifth. 
XII. 


THE BALL. 


Next day the expected guests arrived at Belfield. 

The carriage, of course, met them at the Bury station, and brought 
them to the mansion. A general introduction took place in the 
entrance-hall, where Mr. and Mrs. Bootle and John, surrounded 
by a grand array of servants, received them. Even Mrs. Shelmer- 
dine was present on the occasion, though she had declined to pay 
such a compliment to her daughter-in-law. 

Mr. and Mrs, Flaxyard did not assist at the ceremony, thinking 
they were better away, and Hornby-could not, having gone out 
that morning with the Cheshire fox-hounds. The manner in 
which Mrs. Bootle greeted Eva was a thing to see. She flew 
towards her as she entered, embraced jher, and told her how 
enchanted she was to see her. Having introduced her darling 
boy and her darling boy’s papa, she then led Eva to the 
stately Mrs. Shelmerdine, who, being very favourably impressed 
by the young lady’s personal charms and refined manner, received 
her most graciously—as she subsequently did Sir Norman, for 
pretty much the same reasons. Even Mrs. Daventry had no cause 
to complain of the cordiality of her reception, for Mrs. Shelmer- 
dine was unusually affable. Indeed, she was very well pleased with 


the party, ne as they seemed to do in her eyes, a marked 
contrast to the vulgar Flaxyards. 


“Qh, if Bootle had married a girl like this, how happy I should 
have been!” she mentally ejaculated, while regarding Eva. “ She 
has the air and manner of a lady.” 

John, who did not stand upon much ceremony, had already 
shaken hands heartily with Sir Norman and welcomed him to 
Belfield, and Bootle followed suit, though in a far less cordial 
manner—Musgrave, as we know, having contrived to prejudice 
him against the handsome young baronet. 
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A great many obliging things having been said, which it 
would be tedious to repeat, Mrs. Bootle took the two ladies up- 
stairs and showed them their rooms, with which they could not 
fail to be pleased. Nothing, indeed, could be more striking 
than the contrast offered by the gaily furnished and cheerful-look- 
ing rooms of Belfield to the sombre apartments of Hylton Castle, 
and Mrs. Daventry did not hesitate to say that she greatly pre- 
ferred the modern mansion. If her niece could not agree with 
— she at least admitted that Belfield was a most delightful 

ce. 
. Mrs. Daventry’s opinion was shared by Susan, who shortly 
afterwards made her appearance, and declared, with an air of the 
most perfect sincerity, that these were the sort of rooms she liked, 
and that she shouldn’t be at all afraid of sleeping in that pretty 
little French bed in the nice dressing-room. 

Sir Norman had the room assigned him lately vacated by Mus- 
grave, and Bootle, who introduced him to it, told him that his 
own valet, Emile, should attend to him, and with this assurance left 
him. Presently Emile tapped at the door, and the young baronet, 
having confided the keys of his malles to him, went down-stairs. 

Finding that his host and Mr. Flaxyard were in the garden, he 
joined them, and passed an hour or so in inspecting the hot- 
houses, the stables, and the grounds. By this time Sir Norman 
had seen enough of the place to satisfy himself that he was in 
excellent quarters, and he was further satisfied that Mr. Shel- 
merdine was a very good sort of fellow. Bootle did not please 
him so much, and he felt it would be rather difficult to get on with 
that young gentleman. On returning to the house, they found 
Bootle by himself in the billiard-room. Sir Norman played a 
— with him, and did not exalt himself in Bootle’s opinion by 
the ease with which he beat him. They had just finished the 
game when Hornby came in, and, taking Bootle’s place, proved a 
much better match for the young baronet. 

There was a very agreeable dinner that day. In addition to the 
perty staying in the house, there were the Reistete with Major 

ullarton and Captain Frere, the major having been specially in- 
vited to meet his friend Sir Norman. Mrs. Shelmerdine’s impres- 
sions in regard to both Sir Norman and Miss Bracebridge were 
confirmed by further acquaintance with them. Eva’s beauty was 
of a kind that compelled admiration, and she entirely eclipsed 
both Mrs. Bootle and Milicent Huncoat. But it was her manner 
more than her beauty that delighted Mrs. Shelmerdine, and the 
old lady again sighed internally as she thought that so charming 
a person had not fallen to Bootle’s lot. 

Eva’s accomplishments, as we have heretofore had occasion to 
remark, were of a very high order. She played and sang delight- 
fully, and Mrs. Shelmerdine declared emphatically that she had 
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never before heard so good a private performer—never enjoyed so 
great a musical treat. 

Sir Norman, «who possessed the art of pleasing in an eminent 
degree, made himself extremely agreeable to everybody, except 
Bootle, who regarded him with growing dislike. Strange to say, 
our young friend was quite indifferent to the attentions paid to his 
wife by Major Fullarton and Captain Frere; but when Sir Nor- 
man laughed and chatted with her, which he did as a matter of 
course, the silly fellow looked angry and jealous. 

Not a word was said about Captain Musgrave either to Sir 
Norman or Eva. He might never have been in the house. The 
young baronet would not have been aware of his visit if Major 
Fullarton had not alluded to it as they were talking together. 
Greatly surprised by the information, Sir Norman took his friend 
aside, and put several questions to him. While they were thus 
conversing, the young baronet’s brow darkened and his eye wan- 
dered towards Mrs. Bootle, who was chatting in a very lively — 
manner at the time with Captain Frere. 

“ You really think he had a design in that quarter?” observed 
Sir Norman. 

“Tm sure of it,” replied the major. “ Luckily, he’s gone; and, 
for her sake, I hope he won’t come back. He’s a deuced danger- 
ous fellow, as you know.” 

Nothing more passed between them, for Bootle at the moment 
conducted Eva to the piano, and they both moved in that direction. 

The party broke up early, as there was the ball on the morrow 
—at least, the Huncoats went away betimes, for all the others 
were staying in the house. . 

When the ladies had retired, Bootle and the other young men 
adjourned to the billiard-room, where they had seltzer-water 
and cognac, and smoked and played to a late hour. Emile, as 
usual, officiated as marker, and attended to their requirements. 
The wily valet, who had his eyes about him, remarked Bootle’s 
sullen manner towards the young baronet, and felt sure that 
Musgrave’s insinuations had taken effect. He also caught a few 
words that passed between Sir Norman and the major. These set 
him thinking, and gave rise to a subsequent consultation with 
Léontine, the result of which will be shown anon. 

On the next night, as the reader is aware, the ball was to take 
place, and as it was to be on a grand scale, considerable prepara- 
tions had to be made for it. These had been going on, as 
wi " practicable with a house full of company, for a week before- 

and. 

The large and well-ordered establishment at Belfield, though 
equal to most emergencies, was totally inadequate to the demands 
upon it on the present occasion. Waiters had to be hired by 
the dozen, as wel as other assistants. Thoughout the day the 
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house was a scene of great confusion, and the usually imper- 
turbable Mr. Knowles, to whom the arrangements were en- 
trusted, was in a positive state of distraction. Very properly, we 
think, Mrs. Shelmerdine would not allow the grand saloon, with 
all its splendid furniture and ornaments, to be disturbed; so the 
morning-room, which was not half the size, but which, however, 
was quite large enough for the purpose, was allotted to the 
dancers. The substantial part of the supper was prepared by 
Marcellin, but the glaces and some other things were furnished 
by a renowned Manchester confiseur. The band, which was an 
admirable one, came from the same city. 

By dint of almost superhuman exertion on the part of Mr. 
Knowles and his assistants, among whom the most active and in- 
telligent was Emile, all was got ready in time, and when the guests 
began to arrive about ten o'clock, they found the magnificent 
entrance-hall filled with hothouse plants and flowers, and the spa- 
cious saloon into which they were first ushered, and where they 
were received by Mrs. Shelmerdine and Mrs. Bootle, lighted up 
by a thousand tapers. The guests arrived so quickly, that very 
shortly afterwards a general move was made to the salon de danse, 
which was likewise very brilliantly illuminated, the band being 
placed in the conservatory, which, as we know, opens out of that 
room. The ball commenced by a quadrille, in which the home 
party chiefly figured, Sir Norman having the honour of dancing 
with Mrs. Bootle, with Eva and Bootle vis-a-vis. Hornby of 
course had secured Milicent Huncoat. Opposite them were Major 
Fullarton and Miss Bacope. 

Four prettier pessoas are not often beheld than those who took 
ee in that quadrille, but the palm was unquestionably borne off 

y the belle demoiselle whom Bootle was lucky enough to obtain 
for a partner. He did not, however, sufficiently appreciate his 
happiness, but looked so moody, that his wife whispered, as she 
took his hand: ‘ 

“‘ What’s the matter with you, darling boy?” 

To this question he made no response. 

Mrs. Bootle was lively enough, exquisitely dressed—indecd, 
there was no toilette in the room at all comparable to hers— 
and if she thought at all of the absent, it was not apparently 
with regret. Her features were radiant with pride and delight. 
This féte, at which all her family were present, and of which she 
was queen, was the completion of her triumph. The exultant 
look that she gave her mother as she stood up with Sir Norman 
conveyed a great deal. Influenced by her vanity, caring ver 
little what people might think, caring just as little for Eva’s feel- 
ings, she wished to produce an impression that Sir Norman admired 
her, and talking to him in a very sprightly manner, forced him 
to adopt the same tone. This it was that darkened Bootle’s brow, 
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and ravaged his heart. Eva likewise was annoyed, and for the 
first time began to understand that she really liked Sir Norman. 

“ My dear little husband is quite jealous of you, I can see, Sir 
Norman,” laughed Mrs. Bootle. “If I can only make Eva 
jealous, your business will be done in that quarter. Ask me to 
valse with you. I can give you number four. Will that do?” 

Sir Norman replied very gallantly that she had only just anti- 
cipated him; iden that he had meant to ask her for that very 
valse, and adding, rather mysteriously, as she thought, that he 
had a word for her private ear. : 

“What could it be?” she thought to herself. Could she have 
captivated him. That were indeed a triumph. 

Sir Norman had previously engaged Eva for the first valse, and 
of course they danced it together, but it was evident that she was 
a and some of her observations were so pointed, that Sir 

orman became piqued in his turn, and a slight—very slight— 
disagreement ensued. 

Eva’s annoyance was increased when she saw her suitor, who 
seemed to her to be completely enthralled, lead the syren out 
fora valse. Bootle did not dance after the first quadriile—his rdle 
being to provide people with partners and furnish them with pro- 
grammes—and he, too, was highly incensed at the proceeding, 
though he did not make himself ridiculous by noticing it. 

Mrs, Bootle greatly enjoyed the valse with Sir Norman, but 
declared, when it was finished, that she must have a little repose. 
So she threw over Major Fullarton, who came to claim her for 
the Lancers, promising him another dance later on, and still re- 
taining the young baronet’s arm, took him to the library, which, 
like all the rooms, except the dining-room, where supper was to 
be served, was thrown open. : 

There were a few couples in the library when they entered it—- 
amongst others, Hornby and Milicent Huncoat—but these soon 
disappeared, and, by the time they had seated themselves on a 
sofa, they were left alone. 

Mrs. Bootle laughed as she looked round the large empty room, 
and said, 

“People will think we are going to have a desperate flirtation— 
but never mind! I am dying with curiosity to learn what you 
have to tell me, Sir Norman.” ae 

“T hope I shan’t offend you by what I have to say,” he rejoined, 
looking very serious, “ but I must run the risk.” 

“Oh no! I’m not easily offended,” she cried. “Speak! Iam 
ready to listen.” 

“T am about to undertake a part which I have no right to 
assume,” he said. I am going to put you on your guard against 
the designs of a villain. I will not breathe his name, but, for 
Heaven’s sake, beware of him!” 
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“JT won't for a moment affect to misunderstand you, Sir 
Norman,” she returned, with a look of displeasure; “but I fancy 
I am able to take care of myself.” 

“Do not be angry with me,” he said. “I feel so strongly the 
peril in which you are placed by this man, that I must point it out 
to you. Toa certain extent you are aware of the misery he has 
caused, but I could tell you things of him that would make you 
abhor him.” 

“You are not quite unprejudiced, Sir Norman.” 

“T am well informed. What I say to you, I would say to his 
face, and would have so said it, had I found him here. If you 
care to know aught of his deeply injured wife, ask Eva, who will 
give some particulars concerning her that cannot fail to excite your 

rofound commiseration. You knew her, I think, when she was 
in Paris?” 

“ Yes, and was greatly charmed with her. Where is she now?” 

“Tam not at liberty to tell, but she has found a secure retreat. 
Poor lady! she is in a very precarious state of health, and I think 
her troubles will soon be over. This isa sad tale, and I would 
not have told it at such a moment, but I feel that you ought to 
know it. I cannot relate Mrs, Musgrave’s history, nor is it 
needful. But the villain who now dares to raise his eyes towards 
you has behaved with the blackest perfidy towards her, and has 
for ever destroyed her happiness.” 

“You need not alarm yourself about him. He is not likely to 
return here.” 

“ That assurance might relieve my uneasiness did I not know 
him. Butif he has once formed a design, he will not easily 
abandon it. Though banished, he may find means of secretly com- 
municating with you. But do not answer his letters. Be sure his 
object is to ensnare you.” 

While he was addressing her thus earnestly, neither of them 
remarked that Bootle and Mrs. Shelmerdine had entered the 
library. Mother and son exchanged significant looks. They could 
not, of course, hear what Sir Norman was saying, but his manner 
almost warranted the construction they put upon it, and the way 
in which Mrs. Bootle agitated her fan showed that she was greatly 
excited. She was just about to answer the young baronet’s last 
observations, when she caught sight of the intruders, and, mistress 
as she was of herself, could scarcely hide her confusion. Sir 
Norman himself appeared slightly embarrassed. 

An explosion of jealousy on the part of Bootle would infallibly 
_ taken place if a glance from his mother had not restrained 

“ Were you looking for me, darling boy?” inquired Mrs. Bootle, 
getting up, while Sir Norman arose at the same time. 
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“Yes, we have been looking for you everywhere,” replied 
Bootle, sharply. ‘Emile told us you were in the library.” 

“T came here for a few minutes to rest myself after the valse, 
and have been listening to a deeply interesting story from Sir 
Norman.” 

“ But you ought not to have run away with Sir Norman from 
the ball-room, my dear,” remarked Mrs. Shelmerdine. “ The 

oung ladies won’t forgive you.” 

“ Well, I'll take him back at once, and make them happy,” cried 
Mrs. Bootle. “They have only lost him for a single dance.” 

And taking Sir Norman’s arm, she hastened with him to the 
ball-room, On their way they passed Emile, who was standing 
near the door of the library. 

After resigning Mrs. Bootle to Major Fullarton, Sir Norman 
sought out Eva in order to make his peace with her, but was 
rather coldly received. 

The spirit and gaiety of the ball were in no wise affected by 
these incidents, which, indeed, were unnoticed. Bootle had to 
conceal his anger under a smiling exterior, but fresh fuel was 
added to his jealousy when Sir Norman took his wife to supper. 

A splendid supper it was, with no end of champagne, and for 
two or three hours afterwards dancing was continued with 
unabated spirit. 

Long before this, Eva had begun to feel a little weary; but as 
she was staying in the house, she could not very well retire till the 
ball was brought to a close. 

To the guests generally the party afforded unmitigated satis- 
faction. All the young ladies had plenty of partners, and 
several of them made conquests. The elderly people certainly 
enjoyed the supper. Mr. and Mrs. Ae who were play- 
ing a rubber at the time when the little incident occurred in 
the library, and were entirely ignorant of it, thought the ball 
had gone off admirably. So did Mr. Shelmerdine, who heard 
nothing but praises of his daughter-in-law. So did Hornby, 
who had proposed to Milicent, who was accepted, with a refer- 
ence, of course, to papa. 

If Mrs. Bootle wore a mask, it was so pretty, so bright, so 
natural, that no one could have suspected what was beneath it. 
Throughout the evening she seemed full of spirit and enjoyment, 
and exhibited no symptoms of flagging even at the close. There 
must have been a certain witchery about her, since all her partners 
thought her enchanting. The only malcontent was Bootle. 

Late as it was, the young men who were staying in the house 
repaired to the smoking-room to talk over the events of the even- 
ing. Hornby got a good deal chaffed, but didn’t mind it. 
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XIII. 
FINESSE DE LfONTINE. 


NEARLY a week had elapsed since the ball, and the whole party 
were still staying at Belfield. Mr. and Mrs. Flaxyard had begun 
to find themselves quite at home, and did not like to move. Be- 
sides, the old gentleman had now another matrimonial affair to 
arrange—Mr. Huncoat having given his consent to Hornby’s 
union with Milicent. Eva Bracebridge and her aunt still re- 
mained, and of course Sir Norman tarried likewise. k 

As we have seen, there was a good deal of society in the neigh- 
bourhood, and what with a concert, and an assembly at Man- 
i chester, and three large dinner-parties, the week was almost filled 
i up. The mornings were got through in various ways—riding, 
4 driving, lounging about, and billiards. : 
| All this time, Bootle’s jealousy of Sir Norman was on the in- 
} crease, and he had perpetual quarrels in private with his wife on 
the subject of the young baronet. His mother’s remarks, too, had 
materially aggravated the feeling. 

One morning Mrs. Shelmerdine was passing along the gallery 
towards her own room, when she saw Léontine come out of her 
mistress’s boudoir, and being struck by the soubrette’s expression, 
took her to her dressing-room, 

“Shut the door, Léontine, she said. “ You look as if you 
wished to speak to me?” 
| “T have been anxious to speak to you for some time, madame, 
| but have not had the courage,” replied the artful soubrette 
| “Some things are very painful to relate—still more painful to hear. 
You will understand what I mean, madame,” she continued, with a 
remarkably expressive look and gesture. 

“Yes, pee I do,” replied Mrs. Shelmerdine. ‘* But pray be 
explicit, Léontine. Don’t mind giving me pain, if you have 
anything to tell that I ought to learn.” 

“You will remember, madame, that you put some questions to 
me relative to Captain Musgrave. At that time I was able 
to relieve your anxiety—but now——” 

“ Well!” 

“TJ think there is a certain gentleman who is—how shall I say 
it?—é€pris de ma maitresse. M. Bootle est trés jaloux. Madame 
laughs at him, but he takes the matter seriously. I fear there may 
be a great quarrel between them. Monsieur est trés violent.” 

Mrs. Shelmerdine did not seem at all pained by this narration. 
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Po . my son and his wife frequently quarrel, Léontine?” she 
ed, 

“Sans cesse, madame. They have quarrelled ever since the 
ball, when something occurred—I know not what—to excite M. 
Bootle’s suspicions. Madame aime a faire la coquette, vous savez. 
No harm in that. All the same, these constant quarrels may have 
ill consequences. Madame Bootle has great spirit. She may resent 
such treatment.” 

Does she complain to you, Léontine?” 

‘Mais oui, madame—souvent. I fear she may do something 
rash. That is why I venture to speak to you. Can you not 
advise M. Bootle? He will assuredly listen to you—his mother. 
By his present conduct he may provoke his wife beyond endurance. 

e may bring about the very result he dreads. Ma foi! that is 
the way with men.” 

“ You are quite in your mistress’s confidence, I know, Léontine. 
I won’t ask you to betray it. But——” 

“Tt is my zeal for my mistress that induces me to speak, ma- 
dame. She is so young, so pretty, so captivating, that i cannot 
fail to be admired. Madame must allow that M. Bootle’s jealousy 
of Sir Norman is absurd—causeless.” 

“Humph!”” ejaculated Mrs. Shelmerdine. Not altogether 
causeless, Léontine. My son, I think, has grounds for jealousy. 
I cannot bid him shut his eyes, or hold his tongue. If your mis- 
tress would cease to flirt with Sir Norman, her husband would 
cease to be jealous.” 

“But I try to point out to you, madame, that there is danger 
in the course pursued by M. Bootle; and if he persists in it, he 
will drive my mistress to extremitics.” 

“No fear of that, Léontine. Your mistress is far too dis- 
creet.” 

“ But perhaps a word might prevent mischief. Will not ma- 
dame utter it!” 

“T cannot interfere in a matter so delicate, Léontine,” — 
Mrs. Shelmerdine, decidedly. ‘ Nevertheless, 1 am greatly obliged 


to you for the information you have given me. You must allow me 
to make you a little present. If you have anything more to com- 
municate, pray come to me.” 

So the soubrette departed, having accomplished her purpose, 
and leaving Mrs. Shelmerdine delighted at the prospect of a rup- 
ture between Bootle and his wife. 
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XIV. 


LES RUSES D’EMILE. 


More than once had it occurred to Bootle to put some ques- 
tions to Emile in regard to Sir Norman, but he did not exactly 
know how to set about the matter. However, the wily valet, who 
seemed to divine his intentions, saved him the trouble by broach- 
ing the subject. 

Thus he remarked one morning while assisting Bootle to dress: 

“ Will monsieur allow me to ask him if Sir Norman is a 
prétendant to the hand of Mademoiselle Eva?” 

“So I understand, Emile. But why the deuce do you ask? 
Do you think he pays more attention to some one else than to 
Miss Bracebridge—eh ?” 

‘I dare not exactly tell monsieur what I think,” replied the 
valet, with a demure look. 

“ But I will have it out of you, Emile.” 

“ Has not monsieur some notion of what I mean?” 

“Well, perhaps, I have. I have fancied—but never mind 
what I have fancied—I may be wrong.” 

“No, monsieur, your conclusions are correct. You cannot dis- 
believe your own eyes. Impossible to mistake the scene in the 
library on the®ight of the ball. I sent monsieur there on pur- 
pose. I do not like hita to be duped.” 

“ What do you mean by ‘ duped,’ Emile?” cried Bootle, fiercely. 
“Explain yourself. Do you dare to insinuate that my honour 
has been outraged by this cursed baronet?” 

“Qh no, monsieur! [I insinuate no such thing. But I am sure 
he pays court to madame. Besides things that have come under 
my own observation, the questions he asks me prove the interest 
he takes in her.” 

“Then he talks to you about her? ha!” 

“ His passion renders him indiscreet—but, after all, there is no 
harm in it. Madame merely amuses herself with him, and his 
vanity is flattered by the trifling encouragement she gives him. 
Voila tout.” 

“No, it’s not all. He’s an infernally dangerous fellow. Cap- 
tain Musgrave cautioned me in regard to him. I ought never to 
have let him into the house. But I cannot get rid of bim just 
now without a disturbance. I tell you what it is, Emile. You 
must play the spy upon him.” 
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“ Tt is not a part I like, monsieur, but I am ready to do anything 
you may desire. I think you could at once put a stop to the 
affair.” 

“Tn what way, Emile ?” 

Pa By telling madame decidedly—very decidedly—that you won’t 
allow it.” 

“T have told her so, Emile, but she only laughs at me. She 
denies most emphatically that Sir Norman does make love to 
her.” 

‘What does she say to the interview in the library ?” 

‘She scarcely condescends to give any explanation at all—but 
she pretends that Sir Norman had some communication to make 
to her.” 

“ That is what I meant by saying that monsieur is duped.” 

“But you are wrong, Emile. I am neither duped by my wife 
nor by Sir Norman. I see plainly what they are both about, and 
I constantly tell her so. It is that which so much provokes her. 
Last night she threatened to leave me, if I continued to annoy 
her.” 

“A silly menace. Monsieur need not mind it. He should be » 
still more energetic—frightfully energetic. That is the only way to 

ut a stop to the affair.” 

“Tl follow your advice, Emile—put myself in a towering 
passion. I'll frighten her.” 

“ That’s it, monsieur. Frighten her.” 

Later on in the same day, the valet and the femme de chambre 
met and compared notes. Their plan was to disgust Mrs. Bootle 
with her husband, and induce her to elope with Musgrave, three 
or four impassioned letters from whom had already been de- 
livered to the infatuated lady by Léontine. 

The plot was most unintentionally assisted from another quarter. 
Naturally, Mrs. Flaxyard was made the receptacle of her 
daughter’s complaints of Bootle’s absurd jealousy of Sir Norman, 
and as, in this instance, the good lady was convinced that her son- 
in-law’s suspicions were groundless, she was highly indignant. 
From many things which she herself noticed, and from the artful 
_ representations of Léontine, she felt certain that Bootle was incited 
by his mother, and she therefore added her own opposition to what 
she believed to be an insidious attack on her daughter’s happiness, 
and counselled vigorous resistance. 

Of course the unsuspecting lady was in complete ignorance of 
the real state of affairs, and had no idea of the web in which 
her daughter was entangled. She knew nothing whatever of the 
letters which Mrs. Bootle had received from Musgrave, and had 
not the slightest suspicion of the snares contrived by the French 
servants, who were in his pay. She did not even comprehend 
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Mrs. Shelmerdine’s sinister designs, but merely fancied that the 
malignant old lady was endeavouring to foment a quarrel be- 
tween the young couple. Deluded by this belief, Mrs, Flaxyard 
upheld her daughter in her disputes with Bootle. 

The effect of these various circumstances, we regret to say, was 
highly prejudicial to Mrs. Bootle. Musgrave’s letters quite un- 
settled her. As yet she had returned no answer to them; 
but he was promptly informed by Emile of the effect they had 
produced, and wrote again and again, and with increasing ardour. 
Still, though shaken and wavering, the infatuated lady came to 
no decision. 

How, during this struggle, she maintained her usual gay de- 
meanour we can scarcely pretend to say, though we know that 
she was an accomplished actress. But none of those around 
her—except, perhaps, Sir Norman—suspected the truth. 

Little more than a puppet in the hands of the designing valet 
and of his vindictive mother, Bootle acted just as they chose to 
pull the strings. His jealousy was constantly excited by the false 
statements of Emile, and his resentment kept alive by the remarks 
of his mother. Never before had he made himself so disagreeable 
to his wife as by his present conduct. 

Thus aided, the contrivers of the infamous plot felt certain of 
success. 

Our worthy friends Mr. Shelmerdine and Mr. Flaxyard were 
entirely ignorant of what was going on, and never dreamed of 
the serious misunderstanding between the young couple. They 
both, however, perceived that Bootle disliked Sir Norman; but 
this circumstance did not trouble them, and only made John more 
attentive to his guest. 

We have intimated that Sir Norman had some suspicion of the 
truth. But it was merely suspicion. From his knowledge of Mus- 
grave’s character he felt almost certain that he would try to keep 
up a clandestine correspondence with Mrs. Bootle, and he dis- 
cerned the means of doing so through the agency of the French 
servants. But he knew not how to act. Having ventured, 
one day, to make a few observations about Musgrave to Bootle, 
they were taken in extremely bad part, and produced the opposite 
effect from that intended. Bootle became quite warm in the 
captain’s defence. On another occasion, when Sir Norman sought 
an opportunity of a little private conversation with Mrs. Bootle, 
they were interrupted in their téte-A-téte by the jealous husband ; 
so no good result ensued. 

Though he had thus surmised the truth, the young baronet failed 
to perceive that he himself was merely used as a tool to excite Bootle’s 
jealousy. Sir Norman, indeed, was rather awkwardly circumstanced. 
Eva was as jealous of Mrs. Bootle—and as unreasonably so—as 
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Bootle was jealous of him. If he sat next the charming coquette 
at dinner, all his looks and words were sure to be misinterpreted. 
Mrs. Bootle, who had a little malice in her composition, liked to 
tease her friend, and so made matters worse; but, on the whole, 
we are inclined to think she assisted Sir. Norman’s suit. Eva 
could no longer affect to be indifferent to the young baronet. 


Still, her manner did not encourage him to make a fresh 
proposal. 


XV. 


A BROKEN HEART.. 


Eva had made more than one attempt to terminate her visit, 
but she was prevailed upon by Mrs. Bootle to prolong her stay, 
and good-natured Mr. Shelmerdine would not allow Sir Norman 
to take his departure. During all this time, Eva had heard nothing 
from Hylton Park; but one morning she received a couple of 
letters, which she reserved for perusal in her own room. 

The first she opened was from her guardian. It had been 
sent on by Mrs. Austin. Its contents greatly surprised and dis- 
tressed her. She learned from it that Mr. Pomfret had been seriously 
ill. On reaching Suez, en route to India, he had been seized by 
fever, consequent, no doubt, on his recent severe accident, and had 
been utterly unable to proceed to Madras. After a long detention 
at Suez, he recovered sufficiently to move to Cairo, where he had 
a return of fever; but he was now better, and having abandoned 
his intended voyage to India for the present, meant to return 
immediately to England. 

‘‘T have heard nothing from you, or from any one since I left,” 
he wrote in conclusion, “ but I have a strange presentiment of ill 
which I cannot shake off. Having i the same sort of 
feeling before, and found it justified, I cannot despise the warning. 
Ihave therefore postponed my voyage to Madras for a time, and 
shall return at once to England, where I trust to arrive very shortly 
after this letter. 

“ Heaven grant that I may find you all well, and that my fore- 
boding of calamity may prove groundless! When I thought my- 
self dying at Suez—and I was nearly at death’s door—my chief 
desire was to see Sophy—to bid her an eternal adieu. And now 
I fear I shall never have that consolation, for something tells me 
she is no more. 

“Tt will rejoice me to find that you have at last consented to 
bestow your hand upon Sir Norman. If this should be so, may 
you long enjoy the happiness which has been denied to 

UNFORTUNATE GUARDIAN.” 
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The perusal of this letter, as we have said, wweasiuied Kiva grea 
distress, and she remained for some time reflecting upon the series 
of disasters that had befallen her guardian. 

She then opened the other letter, which was far more bulky 
than the first. It was from Sophy, though the address was not 
in her handwriting, but in that of Mrs. Carew. Thus it ran: 


“T cannot tell you how much I have missed you, dearest Eva. 
When you were near me, you sent constant messages by Mrs. 
Austin, and never failed to visit me morning and evening, and 
sometimes more frequently—in my little cell, as you designate my 
chamber. I never then felt the solitude in the slightest degree irk- 
some. When I used to wander with you over those vast dismantled 
apartments, and look out upon the park, I never wished to quit 
this retreat—never wished for other society than yours; but now 
that you have left me, dearest girl, I sometimes feel that I am 
quite alone. 

“Yes, quite alone! I ought not to indulge the feeling, and 
blame myself for it, because I have kind, good Mrs, Austin 
with me, and she is even more attentive than heretofore. But I 
cannot talk to her, as I can to you. I am really a recluse now. 
All my time is passed in meditation and prayer. I rarely quit 
my cell during the daytime; but at night—for I sleep indifferently 
—I wander like a ghost about the great deserted rooms. How 
weird they look when flooded by moonlight, and how well suited 
to such a thin, shadowy, phantom-like object as I have become! 
It will not be long, I think, ere I shall have entered the world of 
spirits. 

x Do not let anything I may say about myself, dearest Eva, cause 

you the slightest uneasiness, or interrupt your happiness for a 
moment. To me, withdrawal from this world can only be a merciful 
release from trouble. Therefore, if I am suddenly taken, you must 
not grieve, but rather rejoice that I am at rest. ane when it may, 
I hope to be prepared for the blow. My repentance has been deep 
and sincere. Certain symptoms convince me that the end is not 
far off. I grow daily feebler, and am wasting so rapidly, that I 
shall soon be fully qualified for the part of a phantom. Austin 
implores me to have medical advice; but I steadily refuse. 
What good can medicine do me? What surgeon can cure a 
broken heart?” 


“A thousand thanks for your amiable letter, conveyed to me 
through Austin. I am glad to learn that you are so much 
pleased with Belfield, and trust you will continue to enjoy the 
visit. Little as I now care for society, your description of the 
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Shelmerdine family interested me, and for the moment diverted 
me. You place them all before me. I can see the worthy and 
warm-hearted cotton-spinner, his stately wife, and the silly young 
couple. From your account of her, Mrs. Bootle Shelmerdine does 
not seem to be much changed, or at all improved by mar- 
riage. Coquetry is too much part of her nature to be ever 
eradicated. Her conduct to her husband—foolish as he is—ap- 
pears to me inexcusable. I hope she will go on well; but I have 
great fears, and you will guess why, since you tell me that a 
certain person, whom I will not name, has been visiting in the 
house. Ah! if she only knew him as I know him! If she could 
only understand his falsehood and perfidy—if she could discern 
the black heart that lurks beneath his breast—she would not be 
beguiled by him. 

“ One word on another matter with which that silly coquette is 
mixed up. Out of my love for you, out of my earnest desire for 
your happiness, dearest Eva, I must tell you that you are wrong to 
entertain even a momentary doubt of Sir Norman’s fealty. From 
all you have told me of him, I am certain his nature is loyal and 
chivalrous. Do not mistrust him. ‘That a coquette like Mrs. 
Bootle may try to captivate him does not surprise me; but her 
lures will be vain. She will never detach him om you, for I am 
certain that he loves you profoundly. You do not positively con- 
fess that you requite his passion, but the uneasiness you display in 
regard to this silly creature convinces me that you do love him. 
Forgive me, if I say that you have trifled with him too long. 
Having tested his devotion, you ought now to reward it. He wil 
make you happy. He will grace you with a title, and in return 
you will restore his fallen fortunes. I shall not live to see this 
ancient mansion restored, but I foresee that it will be so. 

“You know that you have confided to me the secrets of your 
heart, and that I am aware you long indulged a hopeless pas- 
sion. The obstacle to the realisation of that dream will soon be 
removed. But even when Julian is free, I do not think he will 
take another bride. None could be worthier of your love than he 
—no man, under certain circumstances, could have made you 
happier. But his heart is seared. He will never love again. 
Therefore, I rejoice to find that you have transferred your atfec- 
tions to a high-born, honourable man, who loves you devotedly, 
and who will be to you what your guardian never could be! 

“As. I offer this heartfelt aspiration for your happiness—for 
the most unhappy woman in the world may wish happiness to an- 
other—the thought crosses me that I shall never behold Julian 
again. He is far away, and cannot return before all is over. My 
lips will then be mute. But say to him, I implore you, dear girl, 
that which I would say with my last breath were he near me— 
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that I have never ceased to regret the wrong I have done him. If 
penitence can expiate the offence, mine is expiated.” 


“T have a horrid event to relate, but it must be told. I have 
mentioned that I have lately been in the habit of wandering at 
night through the suite of disused rooms contiguous to my cell. 
I have never been alarmed during these nocturnal rambles, for I 
have no superstitious fears; but last night I was greatly terrified, 
as you shall hear. 

“T had completed my walk, and was slowly retracing my steps 
through the long room, occasionally pausing to look out upon 
the park, which was beautifully lighted up by a full moon, when I 
distinctly heard a sound in the apartment I col just quitted. 

“T listened intently, thinking I must be deceived. The next 
moment a figure appeared at the door. It was he—my eternal 
persecutor. I screamed, but no one could hear me, and fear 
rooted me to the spot. He was beside me instantly. 

“¢You cannot hide yourself from me, you see, he cried. ‘I 
am sure to find you out. You fancied yourself safe here, but I have 
managed to reach you. You wonder how I discovered your re- 
treat, and how I obtained admittance. I don’t mean to enlighten 
you on those points, but I will tell you thus much—TI didn’t 
make use of a window. My last experience in that line was not 
pleasant. ‘That cursed Myddleton Pomfret caused me to be 
shot at by a fellow whom he had planted on the bridge. Luckily, 
the bungler missed his aim. I hope Pomfret gave you the money 
I left with him?’ 

“‘¢ You may be certain that he did,’ I rejoined. ‘Is it to satisfy 
yourself on the point that you have come hither? If so, you are 
answered, and may depart.’ 

“ «Not just yet,’ he replied. ‘Iam glad to learn that you got 
the money. You cannot have spent much of it, for you can be at 
no earthly expense here. You must lend it me again for a short 
time—a month at the outside.’ 

“ ¢ For what wicked purpose do you require the money?’ I asked. 

“¢For no wicked purpose at all,” he replied. ‘I have a 
chance, and don’t want to throw it away.’ 

“ Something prompted me what to say to him. 

“¢A chance of running away with some foolish woman 
Mrs. Bootle Shelmerdine perhaps—is that it?’ 

“He absolutely recoiled, proclaiming by his surprise and con- 
fusion that I had guessed the truth. 

“<] will never assist your infamous schemes, I continued. 
‘Begone!’ 


“Not without the money,’ he rejoined, recovering himself. 
€You have it, I know. Fetch it at once!? 
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“On my firm refusal, he seized me by the arm, and strove to 
drag me along. I resisted; but the little strength I possess soon 
failed me, and I fell to the ground. He looked at me as I lay in 
an almost fainting state, but without a trace of compassion on his 
countenance, and then despairing, I suppose, of obtaining his 
object, quitted the room as he had entered it. How I regained 
my cell I scarcely know, but my first impulse was to make fast the 
oor. 

“When Austin came to me in the morning she was quite 
alarmed by my appearance, and declared that I looked so ill that I 
must have advice. My malady indeed has been greatly aggravated 
by the shock I have received. My sufferings have been severe, 
but I will not pain you by a description of them. They cannot 
endure much longer. 

“Feeling certain of this, and that I ought not to remain here, 
I have again—and for the last time—appealed to dear Mrs. Carew’s 
motherly affection, and entertain no doubt that she will come for me 
in the course of the day. You may therefore conclude that I have 
been removed to her house, and that I am lying in the little couch 
in which her daughter died. 

“Tt has cost me a great effort to send you this narrative, but I 
wished you to know precisely what has happened, since I feel that 
the scene I have just gone through will hasten the inevitable 
catastrophe. 

“In all probability, these lines are the last I shall ever address 
to you. Farewell, dearest Eva—farewell for ever! I embrace 
you in the spirit. Think tenderly of me. When you see Julian, 
console him, for my heart now tells me he will need consolation. 

“A last adieu ! 

“ Sopuy.” 


XVI. 
SEQUEL. 
Wira eyes well-nigh blinded with tears Eva concluded the 
foregoing letter. 


But there was an enclosure from Mrs. Carew, and to this she 
anxiously turned, as soon as she could master her emotion. 


“T have sad tidings to relate, my dear Miss Bracebridge, but 
I will write as firmly as I can. 

“Poor dear Sophy entrusted the accompanying letter to me, 
giving me an injunction in regard to it, with which I felt bound 
to comply. 


“TI brought her here two days ago—on the afternoon of the 
VOL. LXIII. 
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day mentioned in her letter—and as Austin came with us in 
the carriage, the removal was effected without much distress to 
the dear sufferer. At all events, she bore it without a murmur. 

* As we passed the little church adjoining my residence, she 
looked towards it, and then, turning to me, whispered: 

<6 ¢ Lay me in that churchyard, near your daughter.’ 

“T pressed her hand gently, and she understood me, for 
her wan features were lighted with a smile. It consoles me to 
recal these slight circumstances now. She smiled again as we ap- 
proached the com, and remarked: 

“ ¢ How pretty it looks. I feel as if I were coming home. I 
shall never cross this drawbridge again, except’. And her 
voice failed her. 

“The servants were all collected at the door, gazing at her 
wistfully. The gardener displayed most emotion, though I did 
not imagine the rugged old man could shed a tear. But the 
sternest heart might have been melted. We carried her up- 
stairs, poor dear, for she was far too feeble to walk, and those who 
bore her said she was light enough. She was conveyed to her own 
room, and when placed in her little bed by Austin, seemed easier 
than she had done before, and murmured: 

“ ¢ My prayer is granted. Here I wished to die.’ 

“You know the bereavement I have endured, dear Miss Brace- 
bridge. At that moment Sophy looked so like my own lost child 
that I felt as if the sad scene were being re-enacted, and was 


obliged to rush out of the room to give vent to my distress. 

“ While I was away, Mr. Southwood saw her, and afterwards 
informed me that there was not a hope of recovery. She was in 
the last stage of a deep decline. The case must have been hope- 
less from the first, but the page of the disease had been acce- 


lerated by the shock she ha 
be far off. 

“ ¢] can do little for her,’ he said, ‘ except to ease her sufferings. 
She is perfectly aware of her condition, and, in all my professional 
experience, I have never seen any one more resigned, or apparently 
better prepared.’ 

“ As soon as I had got my feelings under control—and this 
was no easy task—I went back to her, and the sight almost upset 
me again. Austin was sitting beside the bed, and rose to give 
me her place. Never shall I forget the angelic smile bestowed 
upon me by the sweet sufferer. How beautiful she looked! but 
her beauty was no longer of earth. Her features were wasted, but 
the delicate outline was preserved, and the large eyes had even 
more than their former brilliancy. 

“¢You have heard what Mr. Southwood thinks of me?’ she 
said. ‘He tried to disguise his opinion from me, but I soon 
induced him to speak frankly.’ 

“T could not trust myself to make any direct reply, but she tried 


just undergone. The crisis could not 
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to cheer me by her looks, and becoming more composed, though 
my voice still faltered, I inquired whether she wished to have 
any of her relations summoned. 

“She answered in the negative, alleging that the presence 
of her sister, for whom she felt the greatest affection, but whose 
character differed essentially from her own, might disturb the 
tranquil frame of mind she had arrived at, while her father’s state of 
health was such that he could not support the meeting. She 
charged me to write to them, but not till all was over. She 
wished all her money to be given to her sister, and, indeed, every- 
thing she possessed, except a few trifles, about which she gave 
special directions. To my inquiries whether I should write to 
you, she simply replied: 

“<¢Not yet. I os told you when to send her my letter.’ 

“ She spoke much of her dear Eva, and always with heartfelt 
gratitude and affection. Very fervent were her wishes for your 
happiness, and more than once she exclaimed: 

¢ ¢T hope she will marry Sir Norman.’ 

“ Austin, who is greatly attached to her young master, assured 
her that she might rest easy on that score. 

“ With a tranquillity that was really surprising, though inex- 
pressibly affecting, she spoke to me of a great many matters, and 
gave me particular directions, which of course I shall attend to. 
She has left a ring for you, given her by Julian, which she hopes 
you will wear for her sake, as well as for his sake. 

“ Alter she had been talking for some time she became silent, 
and her eyes being closed I thought she slumbered. I noticed many 
changes in her countenance, and at last, fancying something pained 
her, I gently touched her, and she at once opened her eyes. 

“ ¢T have been thinking over my past life,’ she said. ‘I have 
known so little happiness during my brief career that I can bid 
the world farewell with scarely a regret. Yes, I have one regret,’ 
she added, with an irrepressible pang, which showed itself in her 
countenance. ‘I should like to see Julian again—if only for a 
moment.’ 


“T did not dare to give her a hope, because I feared she would 
never again behold him on earth.” 


“That night Austin watched by her couch. The dear patient 
slept little, and appeared disturbed and feverish. 

“Next day, Mr. Southwood again visited her, and, finding 
her very feeble, gave her some slight stimulant, which revived her; 
but she was evidently rapidly sinking. 

“An eager desire to see Julian had now taken possession of 
her, and she asked me if I thought he would come; but before I 
could reply, she exclaimed : 
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“‘ ¢ How unreasonable I am to put such a question, when I know 
he is in India.’ 

“Just then, Austin, who had left the room a short time 
previously, returned. I could see from her looks that she had 
something to communicate. As she came up she said, in a low 
voice, that I was wanted down-stairs. 

Softly as she spoke, Sophy, whose sense of hearing was pre- 
ternaturally quickened, caught the words, and fixing her eyes 
inquiringly on the old housekeeper, said: 

“ ¢Ts come?’ 

“T was terrified by the excitement she displayed, fearing it 
might prove fatal. 

“‘ “What is to be done, Austin?’ I said. ‘Try and calm her, 

“ ¢Go down-stairs at once, madam,’ rejoined the housekeeper, 
in a low voice. ‘I will prepare her.’ 

“Not a word was lost by Sophy, who exclaimed with a look of 
agonised impatience: 

he is come! I knew it. Oh, let me see him! Bring 
him instantly, or I shall die! Go, I adjure you!’ 

“T needed no further exhortation, but hurried down-stairs. 

“There, indeed, was Julian. 

“ He had just returned—not from India, but from Egypt, where 
he had been detained by illness, and had arrived, almost provi- 
dentially, before it was too late. He had been to Hylton Park, 
and, learning what had taken place, had come on at once to my 
house. He appeared fearfully changed, and his looks betokened 
the most intense anxiety. After exchanging a few hasty words 
with him, I led him up-stairs, beseeching him, as we went, to 
maintain his composure. 

“T want words to describe the scene that followed as I opened 
the door. A cry, such as I never heard before, but that thrilled to 
my very heart, burst from Sophy asshe caught sight of him. While 
I was absent, Austin had propped her up with pillows. On 
entering the room, Julian stood still for a moment as if transfixed. 
He then rushed forward, and threw himself on his knees by the 
bed, while she clasped her arms round his neck. In this attitude 
they remained for a short space, and nothing could be heard but 
half-stifled sobs. 

“ At last she raised herself, and said: 

“ ¢ Look up, dear Julian—look up! Let me gate on your beloved 
features once more before my eyes grow dim.’ And as he complied, 
she added, ‘ You look ill—very ill! What ails you, dearest Julian?’ 

“ «Waste not a thought on me,’ he replied. ‘Have you 
aught to tell me? Is there aught I can do?’ 

ces,“ ‘You can make my last moments happy by a word,’ she re- 
“T joined. ‘Say you forgive me!’ 

“ ¢T do forgive you, from the bottom of my heart, my ever dear 

Sophy,’ he rejoined. ‘I have never ceased to love you.’ 
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“¢QOh! this is too much bliss!’ she cried. ‘It suffocates me 
Yet say it once more. Say you love me, Julian—and kiss me? 

“He repeated the words, pressed his lips to hers, and received 
her last breath. 

“He laid her gently on the pillow, and remained gazing in 
mute despair on her angelic countenance, which wore a smile 
even in death. Not a groan escaped him. 

“ We allowed him to remain thus for some little time, but at 
last I took his hand with the intent of leading him away. He 
offered no resistance; but just as we reached the door he turned 
round, and, with a fearful cry, rushed towards the body, and 
clasped it to his breast.” 


XVII. 
SIR NORMAN MAKES A DISCOVERY. 


Str Normay, with Bootle and Hornby, were out that day with 
the Cheshire foxhounds. They had some famous runs; killed three 
foxes. Sir Norman was in at the death of two of them, and only 
just got back in time to dress for dinner. They were all much 
surprised to learn that Eva and Mrs. Daventry had left Belfield 
that afternoon. The cause of their sudden departure was the receipt 
by Miss Bracebridge of very distressing intelligence, which com- 
pletely unfitted her for society, and necessitated this abrupt termi- 
nation of her visit. 

Such was the explanation afforded by Knowles, while deliver- 
ing to the young baronet a letter which Eva had left for 
him. Sir Norman hurried with this letter to his own room, 
and, fastening the door that he might not be disturbed, read as 
follows: 


“T have just learnt from Mrs. Carew that poor Sophy’s sorrows 
are over. As I could neither indulge my grief unrestrained in 
this house, nor answer the questions that would naturally be put 
to me, I shall hurry away as soon as possible, and get my aunt to 
make my excuses and adieux. If I can help it, I shall not see Mrs. 
Bootle before my departure. There are circumstances connected 
with this sad event which would make any conversation with her, 
at this juncture, excessively painful to me. 

“T have much to tell you—much that will surprise and afflict 
ou, but I am so overwhelmed with grief that I can scarcely write. 
here are one or two things, however, that I must mention. Poor 

dear Sophy, as you know, when I left her—how could I leave 
her!—was in a most precarious state. But her death was ac- 
celerated by another nocturnal visit from the perfidious villain 
who betrayed her. He came to her, as before, for money, and 
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when she refused him—for she guessed the base purpose for 
which he sought the loan—his violence killed her. i say killed 
her; for though she lingered for two days, she never recovered 
from the terrible shock. I look upon Musgrave as her mur- 
derer. 

“T shall ever regret that I was not with her at the last. Yet 
she was most carefully tended by Mrs. Carew and Austin, and she 
had a consolation which my presence could not have afforded her. 
As if in answer to her supplications, some pitying angel brought 
Julian to her at the last moment. He had been detained by illness 
in Egypt, and was unable to prosecute his voyage to India. A 
warning voice seemed to call him back, and he obeyed the sum- 
mons. Itis well he did so. He arrived in time. A few momenis 
later, and all would have been over. But she still lived, though 
the spirit was ready to take its flight. She saw him. She knew 
him. She heard his well-known voice. She received his forgive- 
ness. ‘They were re-united—in death! 

“She is gone. Her errors, I doubt not, will be forgiven by her 
~~ Judge, as they were forgiven by her unhappy hus- 
band. 

“With this sad scene before me, and with poor Sophy’s last 
injunctions fresh in my mind, I will no longer aitempt to disguise 
the feelings I entertain for you, dear Sir Norman. You have won 
my heart. My hand shall be yours whenever you choose to claim 
it, and my life shall prove the depth of my affection for you. 

“T have written this because I shall not see you before I leave, 
but I should not have shrunk from the avowal. Though I ought 
not to think of myself at this moment, I feel that I ought to 
think of you. 

“ Having thus unburthened my heart, let me refer to another 
matter. I am very uneasy about a certain charming person of our 
acquaintance, whose thoughtlessness may causé her to fall into the 
snares which, I fear, are laid for her. I cannot help connecting that 
villain’s secret visit to Hylton Castle with some dark design against 
her happiness. I may be wrong, but such is my distinct impres- 
sion. Even if I should see her before I leave, I cannot warn her. 
But you may warn her—you may save her. Leave no means un- 
tried to foil the villain’s schemes. Do not let another victim be 
added to his list. 

“ By your love for me, I charge you to do this. If plot there 
be, and you can detect it, thwart it at any hazard. But, for the 
sake of the infatuated lady, for the sake of all connected with 
her, do not let exposure take place. I tremble to think of 
her peril, but I trust you will rescue her from it. Do not abandon 
your post till this is accomplished. You will be doubly welcome 
at Hylton Castle when you can relieve my anxiety. Adieu! 


“Eva.” 
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Sir Norman was standing beside the fire, thinking over this 
letter, which had filled him with so many opposite emotions— 
some sorrowful, some joyous, some wrath{ul—that he quite forgot 
that it was necessary to dress for dinner, when a tap was heard at 
the door. This roused him from his reverie, and he admitted 
Emile, who had come to help him to take off his hunting habili- 
ments. While he was thus employed, the valet espied Eva’s 
letter, which the young baronet had laid upon the table, and he 
contrived to push it out of the way, though he did not venture to 
abstract it. 

Having hastily made his toilette, Sir Norman went down- 
stairs, | had just reached the drawing-room door, when suddenly 
recollecting that he had left Eva’s letter on the table, he flew 
back to his own chamber to secure it. Emile was still there, as 
he burst suddenly into the:room, and Sir Norman almost fancied 
that he saw the valet take the letter quickly from his breast-pocket 
and lay it down. But the manceuvre was so quickly executed 
that he could not feel quite sure, and, snatching up the letter 
without a word, he hurried down-stairs again. 

Rather a dull dinner that day. The sudden departure of 
Eva and her aunt, or some other circumstance, had damped Mrs. 
Bootle’s spirits. Tired with his day’s work, Bootle looked sullen 
and stupid. Later on in the evening the young men adjourned to 
the billiard-room, and when preparing to play, Sir Norman took 
off his coat, and told Emile, who was there as usual, to hang it up. 
While doing s0, the valet felt the pockets; but Rosnenrang that his 
movements were watched by Sir Norman, he did not venture to 
take out the letter, and shortly afterwards the young baronet, 
whose suspicions had been excited, put on the coat again. 

On retiring to his own room, Sir Norman took out the letter 
with the intention of reading it before he sought his couch. To 
his great surprise, he found that he had obtained possession of a 
missive from Musgrave to Emile, which the valet, in his haste, had 
inadvertently substituted for Eva’s letter. Hence the rascal’s un- 
easiness, 

Sir Norman had not the slightest scruple in reading the letter, 
which was in French, and to the following effect: 

“You tell me that madame still continues undecided, but ex- 
hibits signs of yielding. Why will she not write? She appears 
awfully afraid of committing herself. Not a single line in answer 
to all my letters. Cannot L, induce her to send me a few words? 
Then there could be no retreat. Now she may throw me over at 
the last moment. 

“But a truce to these misgivings, L. is so clever, and has 
such influence over her mistress, that we cannot fail. It makes 
me laugh to hear that madame and her spouse quarrel so much, 
I felt sure I had sown the seeds of discord between them. How 
well monsieur helps our plan. We could not have a better 
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ally. Madame will not stand such treatment 3 She has 
too much spirit. There must be no reconciliation. lL. must take 
care of that. 

“Now, for fear of mistake, I will recapitulate my instructions. 
We will suppose that all goes well—that madame consents. No 
step must be taken until three days after her family have left. Three 
days, mind. Precision is the soul of an enterprise like ours. 
You will inform me when the time of the departure of the Flax- 
yards is fixed, so that I may have all ready. On the third day, 
then, madame. will come up to town by the morning train. A 
pretext for the journey will easily be found—perhaps a short visit 
tomamma. But madame will arrange this better thanI can. You 
and L. will come with her. I will meet her at the Euston station. 
Then hey for Dover! The next news of us shall be from Paris. 

“There must be no change in this plan, or it may miscarry. I 
will propose it in a letter to madame. L.’s persuasions, combined 
with other circumstances, will ensure its accomplishment. I count 
upon L. and you, because you have both as much interest in 
the success of the scheme as | have myself.” 


Chance seemed to have placed this letter in Sir Norman’s hands, 
in order that the infamous scheme which it revealed might be 
defeated. Yet how could it be defeated, without fearful con- 
sequences to the lady against whom the machinations were 
directed? Not merely must she be saved, but her reputation 
must be screened. ‘Lhis might be done, Sir Norman thought, 
since he was in possession of the details of the scheme. But an 
apparently insuperable difficulty at once presented itself. Emile’s 
uneasiness had shown that he was aware of the mistake he had 
made in regard to the letter. How deceive him? Determined to 
trust to chance, which had so far befriended him, Sir Norman 
left the letter in his coat pocket, certain that the valet would 
find it in the morning, and might suppose it had not been read. 
And it turned out exactly as a anticipated. Emile, who had 
passed a sleepless night, came as usual to attend to him in the 
morning. The valet was full of uneasiness, but was quickly reas- 
sured by Sir Norman’s manner, and lost no time in carrying off 
the clothes. By-and-by he reappeared, and, while placing the 
carefully folded habiliments on a chair, he observed: 

“You left a letter with your cigar-case and handkerchief in 
1% sqeepaaiens last night, Sir Norman. Shall I lay them on the 
table?” 

“Yes,” replied the young baronet. “I forgot to take out the 
things. I was tired last night, and went to bed immediately.” 

The careless and half-sleepy tone in which this was uttered dis- 
armed the valet’s suspicions, aud he left the room quite casy. 
When Sir Norman got up shortly afterwards, he found Eva’s 
letter on the table. 
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XVIII. 
MRS, BOOTLE’S DECISION IS MADE. 


_Eva’s sudden departure seemed to be the signal for a general 
dispersion of the company at Belfield. ‘The Flaxyards had intended 
to remain a little longer, but letters which came.by that very 
morning’s post informed the old gentleman and Hornby that their 
presence in town was required on matters of business; and as 
such a summons could not be neglected, it was settled that they 
should leave on the following day. Old Flaxyard would fain 
have started sooner, but there was a dinner, that day, at the 
Huncoats, which Hornby would not forego. How could he dis- 
agpeees Milicent? Though very sorry to lose his friends, John 
allowed them to do as they pleased, and we may be sure Mrs. 
Shelmerdine made no attempt to detain them. Mrs, Bootle said 
she could not possibly part with dear mamma; but dear mamma, 
who, if truth must be told, was rather tired of her visit, and had 
had more than enough of Mrs. Shelmerdine, declared that she 
must go. ; 

This discussion occurred during breakfast, and while listening 
to it, Sir Norman thought Mrs. Bootle rather over-acted her 
part. Notwithstanding her professions to the contrary, it was 
evident to him that she wanted to get rid of her family. Since 
everybody else was going, Sir Norman felt he had no excuse for 
remaining longer, and he therefore announced that he, too, should 
be obliged to leave on the following day. The intimation was re- 
ceived with ill-disguised satisfaction by Bootle. - 

After breakfast, Sir Norman tried to obtain a few words in 
rivate with Mrs. Bootle. In vain. She was never alone. At 
ast he contrived to whisper that he had an important communica- 
tion to make to her, and she told him to come to her boudoir in 
an hour. Unluckily her reply, though uttered in a low voice, was 
overheard by Mrs. Shelmerdine, and immediately reported to her 

son. 

At the appointed time Sir Norman proceeded to the boudoir. 
Mrs. Bootle was there, but her mother was with her. Mrs, Flax- 
yard, however, immediately arose. 

“T understand, Sir Norman, from my daughter that you have 
something to say to her about Eva,” she remarked. “ Nothing, I 
hope, has occurred ——” 


‘¢ Nothing adverse to my happiness,” he interrupted. “TI have 
the great satisfaction to inform you that I am accepted. The 
young lady’s decision was made yesterday, and was conveyed in 
a letter, which she left for me on her departure.” 
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“T am truly rejoiced to hear it,” cried Mrs. Flaxyard. “ Pray 
accept my sincere congratulations. You have indeed won a prize. 
I can quite understand now what you have to say to my 
daughter.” 

And she quitted the boudoir. 

“T felt quite sure this would come to pass, Sir Norman,” said 
Mrs. Bootle, as soon as they were alone. “TI flatter myself that I 
have assisted your suit, though whether I have acted a friendly 
part towards you in doing so time alone can show. But I really 
think you have a good chance of happiness with Eva, if married 
eee ever are happy, which, from my own experience, I almost 

in to doubt.” 

“T am sorry to hear you speak thus bitterly of married life,” he 
rejoined; “ but I trust you are merely jesting with me.” 

“T speak in sad earnest,” she replied. “I will not say that I 
am wretched—but I am far from happy. I look gay enough in 
society; but when alone, and the mask is taken off, I am what you 
see me now,” 

“How is it possible—situated as you are!—that you can be 
unhappy?” 

“ Because——but I will not complain. Perhaps the fault is 
mine—no doubt it is. Everybody, at least, would say so—would 
blame me.. Apparently, I have everything to make me happy. I 
ought to be happy. Yet you see how wretched I am.” 

And she burst into tears. 

“ Command yourself, I entreat,” cried Sir Norman, “and listen 
to what I have to say. I-am at no loss to understand by what 
perfidious arts you have been brought to your present unhappy 
state. I see, only too clearly, the mischief that has been wrought. 
But be counselled by me. Do not let your fancied grievances 
—for fancied they are—induce you to take a false step which will 
plunge you into real misery.” 

“A false step! What mean you, Sir Norman?” 

“ All is known to me. I have discovered the villain’s deep-laid 
design, and would aid you to defeat it. Struggle resolutely 
against the evil that environs you. Rouse all the good within 
you. You will then be strong enough to resist him. Yield, and 
you are lost for ever!” 

She hung down her head, and attempted no reply. Amid the 
silence that prevailed, the door softly opened, es Bootle and his 
mother entered the boudoir. 

“You will not betray me!” murmured the unhappy lady on 
perceiving them. 

“Fear nothing,” he replied in a whisper. “ You are safe with 
me.” 

“Hal! how’s this?” cried Bootle, stepping towards his wife. 
“In tears! What's the matter?” 
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“Tl tell you some other time,” she replied. “I’m not in the 
mood to give you any explanation now.” 

“ But I insist upon an explanation,” he cried. “That is, 
if you have any to offer. I ask you again how it is that I find you 
in tears? No use in denying the fact. Your eyes are quite red. 
What’s the matter, I say?” 

“ Will you permit me to offer you an explanation?” remarked 
Sir Norman. 

“None appears to be necessary,” interposed Mrs. Shelmerdine. 
“Tt is not customary for my daughter-in-law to manifest so much 
emotion. I have never known her shed a tear before. No doubt 
she is grieved at your departure, Sir Norman.” 

“‘ Madam, you are entirely mistaken, I can assure you.” 

“If she is grieved because Sir Norman is going, I am not,” ob- 
served Bootle, with a discordant laugh. “I should be glad if he 
would hasten his departure.” 

“It will be impossible for me to remain longer after these ob- 
ee said the young baronet. “But, at least, let me ex- 

ain 

* Useless—quite uscless! Iam not to be imposed upon!” cried 
Bootle. “Iam not so blind as you suppose. I have seen what has 
been going on. This is not the first time that I have surprised 
you making love to my wife. You forget the scene in the library 
on the night of the ball. Explain that, if you can.” 

“It is easily done, sir, if you will only dismiss your unfounded 
and, I must say, ridiculous suspicions.” 

“ My unfounded and ridiculous suspicions! ha! When I find my 
wife closeted with a person whom I know to be in love with her 
—when I find her profoundly agitated and in tears—I am told 
that my suspicions are ridiculous and unfounded—ha! ha!” 

“You are behaving most unwisely, sir,” said Sir Norman, 
sternly. “I have always acted as your friend.” 

“T don’t desire your friendship,” cried Bootle. “ In those con- 
founded French comedies, ‘mon meilleur ami’ always plays the 
traitor.” 

“Then you refuse to listen to me?” said Sir Norman. 

“T decline to be made a dupe,” rejoined Bootle. 

With some difficulty Sir Norman restrained himself. ‘Turning 
to Mrs. Bootle, he said: 

“Pray make my excuses to Mr. Shelmerdine, coupled with 
my best thanks for his hospitality. I leave my defence in your 
hands. Adieu!” 

Coldly saluting Mrs. Shelmerdine and Bootle, he then left the 
boudoir. Proceeding to his own room, he rang the bell, and 
directing Emile to pack up his trunks, and send them after him to 
the station, quitted the house. 

Leaving him to proceed to Bury, we shall return to the 
boudoir. 
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“T shall not endure this any longer, Bootle,” cried his wife, as 
soon as Sir Norman was gone. 


“Do as you please,” he cried. “If you are for a separation, I 
shen’t oppose it.” 

“A separation! Oh, darling boy! is it come to this?—so 
soon!” 

“T am no longer a darling boy!” he retorted, savagely. “TI 
am an injured husband—that’s what I am.” 

“ You have gone crazy, I believe,” said his wife. 

“T may well be crazy, after what I have seen and heard in this 
boudoir, Have you any explanation to give?” 

“None! I won’t make any.” 

“My son has a right to be satisfied,” said Mrs. Shelmerdine. 

“T will be satisfied, or P 

fa Don’t say any more now,” interrupted his mother. ‘Come 
along!” 

pad she forced him out of the boudoir. 

They had not been gone more than a minute, when Léontine, 
who had been on the watch, made her appearance. She perfectly 
understood what had happened, and felt that the moment was pro- 
‘pitious to the execution of her scheme. 

“ Ah, madame!” she exclaimed, in accents of profound com- 
miseration, “ what frightful usage you have to submit to!” 

“T will submit to it no longer, Léontine,” rejoined Mrs. Bootle. 
“He has threatencd me with a separation. Be it so. Dear 
mamma leaves to-morrow. I shall go with her.” 

“That would give a complete triumph to Madame Shelmer- 
dine. ‘To send madame back to her family, beaten, humiliated, is 
precisely what that cruel lady desires. Her task will then be 
ete, Say In my poor 5 Moy you ought to take no such 
course, madame. Either remain here, and defy your vindictive 
belle-mere, or fly. Were I in your place, madame, I would un- 
hesitatingly embrace the latter alternative.” 

“T cannot remain here, that is certain, Léontine. That dreadful 
woman will kill me. She has regained all her influence over my 
husband, and has quite set him against me.” 

“That is perfectly true, madame. Monsieur is a totally changed 
man. Emile and myself have both remarked it. It will be im- 
possible for madame to maintain such an unequal contest. She 
must yield.” 

“Never, Léontine! I will fly rather than yield.” 

“ Then madame decides!” cried the soubrette, with irrepressible 
satisfaction. 

“Yes—no! I cannot decide now. I am bewildered.” 

“But the moment is come when the decision must be made, 
madame. Pardon me, if I say you can no longer hesitate. ‘The 


plan proposed by your adorer must either be carried out or 
abandoned. Will you write to him?” 
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“No. Let Emile write.” 

“To what effect, madame?” asked Léontine, trembling with 
anxiety. 

“To say I will come,” replied the other, in a low voice. 

“ Madame has decided well,” cried the soubrette, joyfully. “It 
shall be done at once.” 


And she hurried away, fearing lest her mistress should change 
her mind. 

The fatal step was taken. No, not yet taken. Léontine might 
be recalled. The struggle between good and ill was still going on 
in the infatuated lady’s breast, when her mother entered the 
boudoir. 

“On what errand is Léontine gone?” cried Mrs. Flaxyard. 
“She looked exulting as she came out, but became greatly con- 
fused on beholding me. I fear there is something wrong going 
on.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about Léontine, dear mamma, but direct 
pe attention to me. I require your sympathy—your counsel. 

am quite prostrated by a terrible scene which I have just had 
with Bootle and his mother. ‘Their unjust suspicions have well- 
nigh distracted me. Will you believe it?—Sir en has been 
sent away! Bootle talks of a separation, and I don’t know what.” 

“This is dreadful! But it must be set right without delay. I 
will speak to Mr. Shelmerdine myself.” 

“No, mamma, don’t! Perhaps the storm may subside, now that 
the cause of it—Sir Norman—is removed.” 

“There is something beyond Sir Norman in the quarrel, I 
fear,” remarked Mrs. Flaxyard. “Has Captain Musgrave nothing 
to do with it? I must own that I thought Léontine was charged 
with a secret message to him when I met her just now. If a face 
ever expressed detected guilt, hers did. I shall always feel uneasy 
while you retain those French servants. But never mind them 
now. Do let me try and make up this quarrel between you and 
Bootle. With Mr. Shelmerdine’s aid, I am sure I can do so.” 

“ No, dear mamma, you must let me battle it out. I cannot— 
will not—humble myself to the old lady. Anything rather than 
that. Ifshe and Bootle persist in annoying me, I will run up to 
town, and pass a short time with you at the Acacias.” 

“ Not a bad plan, my dear. Go up with us to-morrow.” 

“No, thank you. I would rather wait a few days. Bootle 
may improve, when we are left to ourselves. But in order to 
spare dear Mr. Shelmerdine’s feelings—for I don’t want him, or 
papa, or even Hornby, to know of this quarrel—you can ask me 
to come to you. This will serve as an excuse, in case I should 
find it necessary to take the step.” 

“T will do as you desire, my dear, though I had far rather have 
you under my own charge. That dreadful Musgrave haunts me 


for ever. Don’t deceive me. He is not privy to this plan, I 
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trust? He has not suggested it? Mind, I won’t allow him to 
visit at the Acacias.” 

“ He won’t even know that I am there, mamma. It is by no 
means certain that I shall come.” 

“You have no arriére-pensée in what you have just proposed ?” 

“Not the slightest, dear mamma. How frightfully suspicious 
you are!” 

“T cannot help it,” groaned her mother. “I am full of uneasi- 
ness, Do nothing imprudent, my dear child.” 

“Mamma!” 

“ Well, I will say no more,” cried Mrs. Flaxyard. 

And with a look at her daughter full of maternal anxiety and 
affection, she left the boudoir. 

Léontine was not recalled, and did not reappear till later on in 
the day. She then informed her mistress that a letter to Captain 
Musgrave had been sent off by Emile. 

So the fatal step was taken. 


. XIX. 


MRS, BOOTLE LEAVES BELFIELD. 


Tuovucn Mrs. Flaxyard had by no means shaken off her mis- 
givings, and did not feel sure that she was doing right, she complied 


with her daughter’s suggestion, and urged her very strongly to 
run up and spend a few days at the Acacias. If Bootle did not 
choose to accompany his wife, he could come and fetch her back. 
Bootle, who fancied he understood why the proposition was made, 
offered no objection, but said his wife might please herself; and so 
the plan was settled. Mrs. Bootle promised to write to dear 
mamma as soon as she could fix a ia for the visit. Hornby 
who, as we know, had an attraction in the neighbourhood, said 
he should soon run down again, and Mr. Shelmerdine told him 
to come when he liked—he would always have a room at Belfield. 
So the Flaxyards took their departure; the old gentleman and his 
son enchanted with their visit, but Mrs. Flaxyard full of anxiety 
about her daughter. 

As she drove back alone from the station, whither she had ac- 
companied them, Mrs. Bootle felt more wretched than she had 
ever done in her life. She had parted with her family for ever, 
for she could not, and did not, expect they would ever see 
her again, after the fatal step was taken. Her mother’s anxious 
looks and whispered words of counsel filled her with remorse. 
How fond her mother was of her!—how proud her father was of 
her!—how was she requiting their affection? And then Mr. 
Shelmerdine, who was almost as fond of her as her own father— 


who had always sided with her—who had steadily refused to 
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believe any ill of her—what would he think of his little pet when 
he found out how wickedly she had deceived him? He would 
never allow her name to be breathed in his hearing again. She 
did not care what Mrs. Shelmerdine might think of her. That 
implacable woman could not judge her more harshly than she did 
now. But poor Bootle! he certainly loved her, and how infamousl 
she was acting towards him! If he would only throw himself on his 
knees, and own he was wrong, she would stay with him. She 
could not find a single excuse for her conduct. On the contrary, it 
assumed the darkest dye. She was deceiving and abandoning 
all who loved her—a father and mother who idolised her—a 
husband who, foolish as he was, loved her—a splendid home— 
numberless friends—and for whom? She did not dare to ask 
herself that question. Yet she had not power to resist the temp- 
tation held out to her. 

All these feelings of compunction, we regret to say, were 
dissipated when she found herself once more closeted with 
Léontine, and subjected to the evil influence of that designing 
creature. Léontine, who well knew what mischievous arguments 
to employ, soon laughed her out of her irresolution, and kept her 
steady to her purpose. But the weak, misguided lady had now 
a difficult part to play, and, clever actress as she was, it was 
almost beyond her powers. If she could have ventured to do so, 
she would not have left her boudoir; and she almost thought of 
feigning indisposition, but Léontine discouraged this course. She 
did not, however, appear till dinner-time, and as there were three 
or 7 guests, as usual, she got through the evening tolerably 
well. 

Was it fancy, or did Mr. Shelmerdine really regard her with 
anxiety? His kindness almost overcame her. 

For the first time John seemed to discover that there was some 
misunderstanding between her and Bootle, and strove to set it 
right. Mrs. Shelmerdine was colder and more repelling than ever. 
Perhaps in consequence of what his father said to him, Bootle 
showed a slight disposition to make up the quarrel; but his 
mother checked him, and it came to nothing. 

Next day, Mrs. Bootle had more remorseful qualms, but they 
soon yielded to the remedies applied by Léontine and the bitter 
tonic administered by her mother-in-law. 

Poor Bootle was certainly coming round. No doubt about that. 
Very little encouragement might have brought him round alto- 
gether. But he got none. When Mrs. Bootle announced her 
intention of going up to town on the following day, he seemed 
half inclined to offer to go with her; but his mother frowned at 
him, and the words stuck in his throat. Mrs. Bootle begged to 
be allowed to take Emile with her, as well as her femme-de- 
chambre; and Bootle, having the most perfect confidence in the 
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valet, readily assented. Subsequently he gave some private in- 
structions to Emile, to which the valet, laughing in his sleeve, 
promised careful attention. 

Again there was a little dinner-party, so that the evening 
passed off tranquilly. John told his daughter-in-law that he quite 
understood why she was going to visit her mamma, but he would 
engage that all should be right when she came back. 

The eventful day arrived. Mrs. Bootle showed no wavering. 
All preparations had been made by Léontine, who had been secretly 
employed in packing up the trinkets and other matters that her 
mistress desired to take with her. 

When the time for departure came, and Knowles announced 
that the carriage was ready, Mr. Shelmerdine asked Bootle if he 
did not intend to take his wife to the station; whereupon the 
foolish fellow, acting upon his mother’s advice, replied, 

“No, sir, 1 leave that office to you,” and, without a word more, 
marched off to his own room. 

The parting between Mrs. Bootle and her mother-in-law was 
cold enough, and Mrs. Bootle was glad to hurry away to the car- 
riage, for at that moment she could scarcely repress i. emotion. 
Emile and Léontine were there, and all the boxes having been got 
in, there was nothing to wait for. So Mrs. Bootle, having taken 
leave of Belfield for ever, as she supposed, took her seat ; John 
followed; and the carriage was driven off to the station. 

No sooner was his wife gone, than Bootle repented his conduct, 
and, ordering out the dog-cart with the utmost despatch, hurried 
after her to the station. Perhaps he was too late, for neither 
she, nor the vigilant Emile, nor the sharp-eyed Léontine saw him 
before the train started. Evenif he had been there, it was not 
likely that Mrs. Bootle would have seen him, for her eyes were 
full of tears. She clung to her father-in-law as if she could not 
tear herself from him, and when he had assisted her into the 
coupé, which was reserved for her and Léontine, and bade her an 
affectionate adieu, she sank back in the carriage in an hysterical 
state. 

John felt very uneasy, but Léontine assured him that her mis- 
tress would be better presently; but, in spite of all the soubrette’s 
assiduities, and the application of a powerful vinaigrette, Mrs. 
Bootle had not recovered when the train started. 

Just at the very last moment a person, who had arrived late, 


with the assistance of the guard managed to spring into a back 
carriage. 


End of the fifth Wook. 
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WORTH THE WINNING. 
BY MONK SAVILLE. 


V. 
IN WHICH THE HISYORY OF THE FAMILY SKELETON IS AT LENGTH WOUND UP. 


How did our noble bridegroom receive the intimation of the family 
calamity ? With what sublime feelings of philosophical resignation did 
he contemplate the spectacle of riches making to themselves wings, and 
fleeing away? Mr. Buxton gave him the letter to read, explaining to 
him in detail how matters stood, and expressing the intense comfort it 
was to him to know that Maria’s ten thousand pounds was safe; that it 
was settled securely on her and her children, and could not be touched. 
He said that of course he was going to raise all the money he possibly 
could to meet his liabilities. Rhtes such a declaration, made in a way 
which left no doubt as to the firmness of the speaker’s determination, our 
rattlesnake discovered himself in his true colours, and let the poor Buxtons 
know what a serpent they had been warming at their hearth all this. 
time. On first reading the letter, Mr. Treeby had made up his mind 
that Mr. Buxton would do as he himself would do in similar circum- 
stances—repudiate all liability, withdraw from the house of Bunbury and: 
Buxton, and live on the interest of the capital he had already amassed 
(Mr. Treeby was ignorant of the exact amount of his wife’s prospective. 
fortune, but guessed it to be something prodigious), and on the income. 
derived from The Clumps—a conclusion which only showed how mise~ 
rably mistaken Mr. Treeby was in his father-in-law, as must always be- 
the case where Vice takes upon itself to measure Virtue, or Darkness to 
interpret Light. Let me draw a veil over the scene that followed when 
the disappointed fortune-hunter turned on Mr. Buxton, and covered him 
and his family with all the abuse that a coarse and ungrateful mind could 
devise and a loud unruly tongue utter. It is always a terrible thing 
when fond and trusting hearts awake out of their bright delusive dreams, 
and find that the objects of their affection are totally unworthy of it; 
that those on whose honour and nobleness they coal have been ready 
to stake everything they possessed are proved in the course of events to 
be mere artful hypocrites. There was no “breakfast,” after all, at that 
wedding; Mr. Treeby, with a great oath, rang the bell, and ordered the 
carriage to be got ready instantly, for that “he would not remain one 
instant longer in a nest of swindlers and thieves and beggarly pick- 
pockets m ¢ gaol-birds, who had set springers and man-traps for eight 
months to catch him, and now had plucked him as clean as a pigeon to 
feather their own nests; but he would get the better of them yet, con- 
found them!” And then turning to poor Maria, who, trembling and 
shrinking at this startling transformation of an angel into a—what 
shall I say?—a demon! Well, really I don’t think it would be an 


exaggeration. Is not every outward demonstration of the workings of 
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an evil heart a disclosure of the hideous, hellish lineaments of the devil 
by whom that heart is possessed, just as in the benign countenance and 
tender philanthropic behaviour of a good man we recognise the features, 
faint though they be, of the Divinity itself, who, having burst into the 
man’s heart and ejected the unclean spirit, leaves him “clothed and in 
his right mind”? I say, Mr. ‘Treeby turned to Maria and bade her 
“take off that finery, and get herself ready to start in clothes somethin 

more like what she would have to wear all through her miserable life 
now that she was beggared and ruined out of house and home, thank her 
own affectionate relations—ha, ha!’ Have you ever tried to realise 
Little Red Ridinghood’s sensations when the supposed grandmother 
starts up a terrible wolf, with mouth open to devour her? I can fancy 
poor small Maria feeling something like her when this dreadful wolf, into 
whose power she had fallen, glared upon her with his heavy brows, and 
showed his fangs, and said, “ Ha, ha!’’ Like one in a dream, she retired 
to exchange her rich bridal dress for apparel that, in its homely texture 
and sombre colours, would represent in some degree, not the broken for- 
tune, but the broken happiness of her life. Meekly and submissively as 
Enid she obeyed her lord, and, before she stepped into the carriage, be- 
sought her parents, with tears in her eyes, not to grieve and distress 
themselves on her behalf, for that she meant to be so gentle and devoted 
to Augustus that his present harsh mood would soon vanish, and that she 
was sure all would come right in the end. So away flew the tender 
dove from the tranquil ark of home out into the stormy waters of the 
world linked to that fierce companion, and with small chance, poor 
thing! of finding a rest for the sole of her foot. One might suppose 
that, under the suddenness and severity of the blow which had descended 
on her happiness, she would have pined in secret, and died of a broken 
heart at the end of a few years. But who are the women that do such 
things? Not the really sterling women of deep, true hearts and unselfish 
affections—the women that one looks upon as among the really beautiful 
things of the world, and synonymous with its choicest blessings. It’s 
your shallow, superficially sentimental female who would break down 
under the pressure of such adverse circumstances ; and she would suc- 
cumb, not from the reasons that would be generally assigned—not because 
she had been rudely awakened out of her dream of love to find that the 
man in whom she had centred her affection was worthless, and didn’t 
care a straw for her—but simply from the rage, and chagrin, and morti- 
fication of wounded and disappointed self-love, which, inwardly gnawing, 
would consume her soul like a canker. Maria was of another stamp—a 
true woman every inch of her; and so she rose superior to fate, and, in 
place of moping and pining in morbid sentimentality, she strove daily 
with might and main, by every tender influence, to soothe and tame her 
savage consort, showing how sincere and deep had been her passion for 
him, and how true it is that ‘“ many waters cannot quench love,” pro- 
vided it be love of the object, and not love of self through the object. I 
believe this conduct of hers had its effect on Mr. Treeby. It did not 
produce a metamorphosis on his character ; it did not charm him from a 
tiger into a lamb; he never got over the wreck of his mercenary hopes ; 
but it did temper him in some degree, and, by pouring oil on the chafing 
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waters of his tempestuous spirit, prevented his behaviour running to un- 
endurable lengths, bad as that behaviour was. And then, in addition to 
the natural heroism and moral beauty of her character, there stole, ere 
long, into Maria’s heart a great and strong power, which intensified and 
sanctified these natural excellencies, and without which, indeed, they 
would have shone with but a shadowed lustre ;—the divine sustaining 
power of Christianity constraining her to follow, meekly and perse- 
veringly, in the footsteps of the Divine pattern, and enabling her in due 
time to lift her eyes to Heaven, and, on reviewing her youthful days of 
innocent but unprofitable pleasure-seeking, to cry from the bottom of her 
heart, “ Before I was afflicted I went astray, but now have I kept Thy 
law.” And not only was she supported under her own burden, but she 
became more to her parents than ever she had been before, and was the 
means of pointing them to the true source of spiritual comfort and con- 
solation, which they had never known experimentally until now, though 
in their intercourse with the cottars of Wendon they had believed in it 
theoretically and applied it sincerely. 

The old gentleman and his wife did not long survive their crowning 
sorrow. Mr. Buxton, after selling The Clumps and the lease of the 
house in Park-lane, and all the furniture thereof, except Maria’s piano, 
which Mrs. Buxton insisted upon her daughter still keeping, took 
lodgings in Coram-street, Russell-square, and went to Bunbury and 
Buxton as of old, only now in a City ’bus, in place of the ancient 
brougham. But that lasted for barely a month. The shock of that 
terrible wedding morning had made fearful inroads on the health both of 
himself and his wife ; and, notwithstanding the comfort of their daughter, 
and of religion, and their own resolute efforts to bear up, they died within 
a fortnight of one another, and left good Miss Buxton to walk this 
troublesome world alone. People said it was just as well that God had 
seen good to take the old couple to Himself, where their sorrows would 
for ever cease, and the broken thread of their happiness be picked up ; 
for that it was heartrending to see two such miserable wrecks, and com- 

them with the Mr. and Mrs. Buxton of former days, whom every- 
body regarded as the perfection of health and spirits. They were buried 
in the churchyard of their beloved Wendon amidst the genuine tears of 
the mourning villagers and the quondam tenantry, Mr. Tomline perform- 
ing the ‘burial service in a tone of true feeling and regret, while Mr. 
Pugh stood by equally affected. Let me, too, drop a tear on your graves, 
oh, kind and true-hearted pair! May the churchyard elms wave im- 
mortally over your dust till the dawn of that morning when it shall rise 
fair and imperishable to meet a glorious future, and when a thousand 
tender acts of love and mercy done by you in the abodes of poverty 
around shall stand forth with their living testimony, and call down the 
gracious recognition, “ Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of 
these my little ones, ye did unto me.” 

As for Mr. Treeby, he was so very much hurt at being so rudely cut 
out of a handsome fortune, that he saw no object in remaining longer 
plodding at the “dull mechanical oar,” and therefore resolved to live 
through the rest of his blighted life on his own private fortune of a 
hundred pounds a year, and the interest of the paltry ten thousand 
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unds settled on his wife. He discovered afterwards, and so did “ the 
ungry cousins”—may their shadows never be less !—that the “ colossal 
fortune”’ of ‘a million of money” would not in reality have been more 
than fifty or sixty thousand pounds; “ but even that,” as the former said, 
“ with the other ten thousand, and a lordly domain in the country, and 
a spacious mansion fit for a king, would have restored him to some of his 
ancesturnal family dignitaries and ancient insignets.” He took his wife 
to an obscure village called Marshward, three hundred miles from 
London, and installed her in a small house, which he named “ Treeby 
Cottage,”’ in order to remind himself and everybody else what a great 
man he had once been, and what a splendid glory that must have been 
which had departed from his family. There he left her, while he amused 
himself running hither, thither, and everywhere over the country; spend- 
ing his time few people knew how, except that it was notorious he 
dabbled in all kinds of speculations, which each in turn proved a failure, 
and that he was an indefatigable tuft-hunter. He would return to 
Marshward every now and then, and remain a week or two with his wife; 
then off again for a month, and sometimes two months at a time, like an 
unquiet spirit of evil seeking rest and finding none. 

Maria was very lonely For the first year, for she knew nobody in 
Marshward ; and, indeed, there seemed to be nobody to know, the vicar’s 
wife, who might have made acquaintance with her and become a com- 
panion to her, having died some years previously. She made many 
friends among the poor people in the village, however, by her sympathy 
with them in their joys and troubles, and her thoughtful acts of charity. 
They came to look upon the solitary lady, so young and yet so ripe in 
mental experience, as a kind of ministering angel whom Heaven itself 
had sent among them to be their comforter in this world, and their guide 
to the next, and they loved her accordingly. In the course of a year she 
gave birth to a daughter, in whom she found an endless source of inte- 
rest, and from that time considered herself no longer utterly companion- 
less. This was Emily. Maud, Ned, and Kate followed in due time. It 
was a cause of intense irritation to Mr. Treeby that his wife’s fortune 
was settled on the children, for he would dearly have liked to speculate 
with the capital in the same way that he did with the interest and with 
the capital of his own hundred pounds, which he very soon made ducks 
and drakes of. Well for Mr. Treeby’s wife, and himself too, that Mr. 
Buxton’s affection for his daughter had led him to tie the little fortune 
up so securely, else I verily believe they would have ended in the work- 
house. As it was, Maria and her children had to feed themselves, clothe 
themselves, and the latter to get themselves educated as best they could 
on the slender pittance allowed them by their tender parent, while that 
tender parent scoured through the provinces and lavished the rest of the 
family income in the most see! ew liberal style. In one of his 
numerous speculations Mr. Treeby did happen to be successful. He in- 
vested some money in the North American fur-trade, and realised a very 
handsome profit. Ned was at that time sixteen years old, and all the 
knowledge he was possessed of had been gained, in the first instance, 
from his mother, and subsequently from the parish school; so you may 
imagine the youth was not the most brilliant of scholars. His father was 
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so elated by the success above mentioned, that in a fit of generous affec- 
tion he came posting home to Marshward ; burst into Treeby Cottage as 
if he were a detective in search of suspected Fenians, seized Ned by the 
collar of his jacket, and spluttered out a volley of words to the effect that 
“the ancient glory and splendour of the family of Treeby was about to 
return, and its ancesturnal dignitaries” to be restored, “in spite of the 
cheating and swindling of somebody's rascally relations;” that Ned was 
his son and heir, and would have to support the family glory and continue 
the restoration of the family fortunes after his father’s decease ; that Ned 
was “an idle, lazy ignorampus,” who would never be fitted for his high 
destiny by “ harrowing birds’-nests in Botcham Wood, and turning his 
youngest sister into a romboid;” that, therefore, his father had deter- 
mined to pack him off to his friend Mr. Warren—who he was nobody 
knew—who would prepare him for passing an examination for a govern- 
ment office, similar to that in which Mr. Treeby had “ worked like a 
dray-horse” before his marriage ; and, lastly, that Master Ned must be 
prepared to start in a-week’s time. So Ned left home, and Kate was in 
an agony of despair. 

How Mr. Treeby made the acquaintance of Lord Boulders was matter 
of conjecture to his family, who could only gather from his pompous 
boasting, whenever he came down to Marshward, that he had suddenly 
become very intimate with the great man. Lord Boulders was as much 
of a speculative turn of mind as Mr. Treeby himself, and the two happen- 
ing to be thrown together for a short time at a meeting of the share- 
holders of the Tan and Hide Company (Limited), the latter made the best 
of his opportunities, and managed, with the same strange fortune that 
had characterised him in youth, to ingratiate himself with the noble lord. 
Finding that Lord Boulders was a shy man, and, though enthusiastic in 
any matter he took up, little at home in the details of business, Mr. 
Treeby attacked him with a torrent of volubility on the concerns of the 
Tan and Hide Company, and persuaded the peer to allow him to be his 
agent in all transactions connected with that company. Of course he 
took care to charge commission on his services, which Lord Boulders, 
finding himself relieved of a good deal of trouble, was quite ready to pay. 
Of course, also, Mr. Treeby did not forget to inform his lordship that he 
was the scion of an illustrious but unfortunate family—at which state- 
ment the peer took snuff and eyed the coarse, red face and squat punchy 
figure dubiously. Nevertheless, he gave Mr. Treeby and his wife an 
invitation to Ashleigh ; upon which it suddenly occurred to the ci-devant 
fortune-hunter that, although he himself had failed in making a 
marriage, it was no reason why his daughters should, and that, in the 
event of their succeeding, it might indirectly improve his own circum- 
stances—so at once he acce for himself and Emily, excusing Mrs. 
Treeby on the score of her delicate health, which could not safely stand 
change or excitement. It was a circumstance peculiarly aggravating to 
this model parent that his beloved daughter was only allowed a week in 
which to display her charms and exert her powers on the hearts of the 
eligible young gentleman at Ashleigh; and still more so, that the only 
eligible gentleman who happened to be there during the visit was not a 
young one, but a tough old veteran, in the person of Colonel Rickarby 
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—Lord Boulder’s son, young Viscount Knipp, being at the time at 
Oxford, and the juvenile element almost entirely unrepresented among 
the guests at Ashleigh. Mr. Treeby, however, pocketed his disappoint- 
ment—in presence of the great man, that is—flattered himself that 
Emily had seriously affected the colonel’s peace of mind, and hoped for 
a fresh invitation and a more propitious visit. He to be a more 
frequent sojourner at his own home ; he increased the establishment by 
the addition of a footboy, a pony-carriage and pony, and an individual 
who was expected to do anything he was bid ; and Mrs. Treeby and her 
daughters were allowed a larger exchequer, while at the same time they 
were subjected to a good deal of schooling and discipline of an original 
kind, and to a more despotic sway generally. Not long after this, Mr. 
Treeby fell in with the Reefers, who, looked at from a matrimonial point 
of view, appeared persons that it might be desirable and profitable to have 
as guests at Treeby Cottage; and, accordingly, Austin and his brother 
were invited to “honour the humble, modest, unso-so-phistical abode of - 
a man whose family was one of the oldest, and proudest, and renowndest 
in England, by Jove! and was once worth a million of money, and half 
the land in Lancashire, by Jove! before it was swindled by a pack of 
knaves and black-legs out of house and home.” Austin, highly amused 
at such a queer specimen of the man of blue blood and broken fortune, 
and conceiving that the family of such a being must be something unique 
and calculated to afford matter for philosophical speculation, persuaded 
his brother to accompany him on a voyage of discovery to Marshward. 
And so they went; and so my work of retrospection is over, and the 
history of the or | skeleton in your hands. Like Sterne’s accusing 
spirit, “ I blush as I give it in;” for on looking back at the observations 


with which I started, and the pledges I gave, Iam conscious that I have 
read my own sentence of condemnation in making the first, and that I 
have scarcely redeemed the second. But, without more apology, let us 
return to Treeby Cottage. . 


VI. 


ACROSS THE WALNUTS AND THE WINE. 


Mrs. Treepy and her daughters had risen, after cracking a walnut 
a-piece, and had adjourned to the drawing-room, leaving the three gen- 
tlemen to discuss the rest of the dessert at their leisure. It was the first 
time that Emily and Kate had had to put the conventionality in force at 
Treeby Cottage; and the latter had been altogether ignorant of its 
existence until Emily’s return from Ashleigh. Maud was enjoying a 
meal in the self-imposed solitude of her bed-room, so that I am unable to 
say in,what peculiar manner (considering the peculiarity of her disposi- 
tion) she would have conducted herself on the occasion. As soon as the 
door was shut, Mr. Treeby bawled out, in his striking way: 

“ Another bottle of the green-waxed cork sherry, Charles! Quick! 
Do you hear! He don’t know whether he’s on his head or his heels 
when his master entertains company,” continued the host, apologetically, 
to his guests. ‘Alazy youngdog! As bad as Sir Berris, the dog with 
three tongues, which one of the ancients used to keep (had a baronet in 
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his family, I sup mn my word he is! Prime sherry, Reefer, I 
can tell oes 7. r. Tom, and deny if it ‘emt the finest 
mabe 4 Amontiladar Kons Xerxes you ever tasted. Fill up, fill up! 
you're shirking, sir; it'll bring the blood into these white cheeks of 
yours, ha! It’s left them since the ladies made their exits—hey? Did 

ou ever smell a finer bouquet, Reefer ?” went on the lively and debonair 
host, holding up his glass before the lamp, and winking at it like an ex- 
perienced connoisseur as he thought; “as sweet as roses, or a nosegay 
out of Covent Garden, and its colour as clear and yellow as oranges and 
lemons! I’ve only about half a dozen bottles left, gentlemen ; all that 
was saved from my father’s teeming cellar when the family mansion was 
burnt to cinders ; the best filled cellar in the three kingdoms, and wine as 
old as Queen Anne. Another glass, Mr. Tom ?” 

Alas! to what a galling servitude may one not sometimes be subjected 
after the ladies have left the dining-room! Some humane hosts have 
the good sense to release you after one replenishment of your glass, as 
often as not the very hosts with whom you would not find it so into- 
lerably irksome to sit and chat for half an hour. But the Yarners, to 
whom I referred on a former occasion! Can you imagine society doom- 


ing you to a more terrible fate than to shut you up for the space of forty 
minutes alone with a member of that family? If his wine is what it 
pretends to be, you may have some consolation ; if it is not you certainly 
can have none. It is quite another thing if you find yourself passing 
the decanter to ten or a dozen men who are present in addition to your- 
self; then let the host be as tedious and common-place as he may, you 
are rendered to a certain extent independent of him. While he bestows 
all his tediousness on number ten, say—provided, of course, you are not 
the victim—you can take one of the remaining nine into your confidence, 
all of whom, it is to be hoped, are not such unmitigated bores. And 
evén supposing there is not one man above mediocrity in the room; that 
the talk is the rankest “shop” conceivable ; that not one remark made 
is of any intrinsic worth ; still, if all are good-humoured and inclined to 
make themselves as agreeable as they can, amid the rattle and laughter 
of the general chit-chat, the time seems to glide away on rapid wheels ; 
you have taken a cup of coffee from John’s tray, and slowly sipped it, 
almost unconscious of the action, and when the signal for adjournment 
is given it often takes you by surprise. How often do you really meet a 
good diner-out in your lifetime ?—a man of rich and varied conversa- 
tion, who is well-informed without being pedantic, who always seems to 
make the right remark, and to slip it into the right place, who never 
violates good taste—a man of originality and versatility, who one moment 
captivates you by his luminous method of unravelling a knotty en in 
philosophy or metaphysics, by a piece of trenchant criticism, or by some 


shrewd observation on men and things, and the next is setting “ the table 
in a roar” with some sparkling sally of wit—a man of such intense 
animal spirits that their exuberance carries you off your legs—a man 
like Sydney Smith, for instance? Once, perhaps—the majority of us 
never. Think yourself fortunate if, out of twenty dinner-parties you go 
to, you find three hosts of that peculiar stamp of intellect which can 
adorn and magnify their office. This being the case, I protest against 
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the barbarous custom which chains men to the legs of a dinner-table 
being allowed to remain in force for more than fifteen minutes from the 
time of “ the fair” leaving the room. I believe the conventionality has 
some reason at the bottom of it; I believe ladies like to have a little 
time in the drawing-room to adjust the folds of their dresses and to cele- 
brate certain female rites into the mysteries of which I have no wish to 
pry ; and, I believe, on the other hand, that most gentlemen like to be 
allowed a certain to dally with their wine, and crunch walnuts, and 
nibble biscuits. Good I, for one, am against summary abolitions of 
time-honoured customs, great or small ; I am staunch Tory there, what- 
ever I may be on other questions ; and horribly am I disgusted when I 
read in the public papers that every new lord mayor seems bent on am- 
putating Ais limb of the yearly pageant; on sweeping from the progress 
to Westminster those sacred relics of antiquity, the watermen and men 
in armour, and even (as was the case this year*) on turning the venerable 
state-carriage itself adrift, as if, forsooth ! an old retainer, who had served 
the family so long and faithfully, was esteemed not good enough for his 
new lordship. All that I want to urge, however, in regard to the con- 
ventionality of “after-dinner talk,” is, that it should be (like all other 
good things) used, not abused; that it should be prevented becoming an 
instrument of social torture; and, therefore, to ensure this, that a limit 
should be set to its duration. My dear friend, have you never suffered 
from an abuse of the custom in question? If not, thrice happy man, 
let me congratulate you! I am not so fortunate. My unhappy ex- 
perience recals more than one occasion on which I have been a member 
of a trio among whom a subject has been mooted, the interest, and, I 
might add, the clear apprehension of which has been entirely confined 
to my two neighbours. What intolerable bondage it was to me to sit 
listening to the dreary discussion of funds and consols, while I tried to 
shut out the dismal theme by pecking at delicacies for which I had no 
appetite. How I hailed each pause, hoping the moment of deliverance 
had arrived ; and how I chafed when, another remark being drop 
the broken threads were united, and the subject continued unwinding 
itself to what threatened to be an interminable length. How, worse 
still, I suffered agonies as bursts of melody were w to me in sweetl 
dying falls from the distant drawing-room, announcing that some full- 
throated warbler was already at the piano. And I with such a passion 
for music! This might be very bad; it might be worse than the Cory- 
bantian howl; but, on the other hand, it might be heavenly; it might 
be the ravishing strains of St. Cecilia’s own inspiration. Oh, what an 
ecstasy thrilled at my heart when my fetters were at length snapped 
asunder, and I turned my back on jargonelle pears and “’34”’ claret ! 
But prosiness the most dismal, or shop the most rank, would probably 
be chosen by most people in preference to such enlightened mt refined 
conversation as our friends the Reefers seemed likely to be treated to, 
considering the nature of its opening. Austin fumed inwardly, and so 
did Tom. Happily, their bondage was of short duration. Mr. Treeby 
called attention once more to his superb Amontiladar, and then said, 


* Written before 1867 had expired. 
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“T expect, gentlemen, you’re dying to be back in the drawing-room 
with the ladies, and turning over the leaves at the piano, instead of 
drinking at the flowing bowl, so I won’t keep you on needles and pins 
any longer. Kate sings like a nightingale, fer, as you'll confess 
when you've heard her; and Emily piped in her messo-soapiano voice— 
that’s what Ricketty calls it—as a as a blackbird at Ashleigh Manor, 
I can tell you, Mr. Tom; and Ricketty ye te her to some primer 
donner in London at Covent Garden Opera-house; I forget her name, 
confound it; it began with a C, or a G, or a K, but that don’t matter; 
I dare say you know as well as I do, and perhaps have seen her perform; 
all young men with princely fortunes go to theatres and operas; my 
father aid when he lived in pre and buttercups, like a prince. That's 
Emil} tuning her pipe up now; I know by the noise she makes; one of 
the blackbirds of Treeby, Mr. Tom—ha, ha!—only her hair’s red, not 
black. You'd better go and listen, and make yourself useful with the 
leaves. I hate music, except when I want to do the light gymnastic, 
which I’ve given up years ago, and don’t mean to take to again. My 
idea about all your music is that it’s as bad as the grinding-organs in 
London, or those cursing-mongers’ cries, so I shall be off to my study to 
look into his lordship’s affairs with the Tan and Hide, which won’t wait 
for steam and tide an hour. Lucky I’ve been used to hard work since I 
was a youngster, Reefer, or I should have been nailed up in my coffin 
twenty years ago, confound it! I shall do the honours of my humble 
saloons myself in an hour, gentlemen; but at present my wife’ll do them 
or my daughters, which you'll appreciate twenty times better—hey ?” 

So, with an arch of the black om and a leer, intended to be jocose, 
the master of the house vanished up the back stair, and slammed the door 
of his “study” behind him ; into which sacred hermitage we had, per- 
haps, not better penetrate, in case we might have occasion to verify a 
cynical opinion held by one of his own daughters—that her father’s 
sanctum sees ten times more of sherry and slumbers than it does of 
a and business. Don’t let us wish to be over-wise in such matters. 

t us give the unhappy wretch the benefit of the doubt. Let us never 
forget to compassionate the sinner while setting our faces sternly, relent- 
lessly, with uttermost loathing and disgust, against the sin. 


VIl. 
AUSTIN REEFER AND MAUD TREEBY; WITH SOME TALK ON DOMESTIC MATTERS. 


“T can’t say he improves upon acquaintance; he is certainly the 
most curious illustration of the species we have ever met—eh, Tom? I 
should like to have known his ancestors,” said Mr. Reefer, senior, as he 
opened the drawing-room door. 

“ A very odd ag a gy very odd! But Miss Treeby is charming!” 
replied Mr. Reefer, junior. 

Mr. Treeby was right. Emily was at the piano warbling with might 
and main, and ever and anon exercising her voice on a thrilling shake, 
to which her ringlets kept admirable time. Mr. Tom Reefer’s pale face 
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- and poor “ A” accordingly died away in a futile gasp. Mr. Tom Reefer, 
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at once lighted up with a happy glow; he placed himself at her side, and 
made himself useful by turning over the leaves at the wrong moment. 
Maud had joined the party, and was sitting as usual on the sofa, but, 
strange to say, without a book in her hand. Her eyes were bent 
absently on an octagon of the carpet. When the Reefers entered she 
looked up with some interest, but almost immediately relapsed into her 
reverie. Austin seated himself beside her. 

“ Do you play or sing at all ?” he asked. 

She s a little at the question, and looked at him fixedly a moment 
before replying. 

“ T suppose you have been initiated by this time into the secrets of the 
family history, Mr. Reefer? Does that knowledge lead you to the con- 
clusion that I have had the opportunity of acquiring the accomplishments 
you allude to?” 

* You are mistaken, I assure you. All the information I am possessed 
of in regard to you is that Mr. Treeby has been rich but unfortunate, 
and that some of your ancestors were men of mark. I put the question 
in all simplicity.” 

“You did? I admire your candour; it is a rare quality in the world, 
I believe, especially with your sex. My father, I perceive, has been in- 
dulging his taste for fiction. Probably you mistook it for fact. I wonder 
at his reticence; reticence isn’t his tent noticed that at dinner, 

You must feel yourself in Elysium here, Mr. Reefer. How 
that divine music must enchant you ; the ear is so correct and the voice 
so perfect! We have learned to sing and play, you see. Emily sur- 

herself to-night.” 

She curled her lip bitterly, and’ Austin stared at her half amused, 
apparently not knowing what to make of her. 

“ I think, perhaps, your sister’s voice requires some training,” he said, 
pleasantly. ‘It seems to me that the piece she is singing is pitched in 
too high a key to-suit her, and perhaps she may not have been practising 
lately. I believe music is a thing you can’t practise too constantly. M 
own sisters tell me, that if they happen to shut up the piano for a wee 
even, and a sudden call is made on them, they always fail to do them- 
selves justice.” 

‘* Excessively candid! You really must be an exception to the gene- 
rality of mankind. I must tell Emily your opinion; she will be im- 
mensely flattered, and will flutter her ringlets six times at least. But 

our brother, I am afraid, is scarcely of the same opinion as you, Mr. 
fer. He seems transported to another sphere, judging by the expres- 
sion of his face; his soul is melting away in secret raptures. What an 
absorbing passion he must have for music, especially for the highest kind 
of music! I dare say he sings himself ?”’ 

Emily was at this time making the most praiseworthy efforts to get up 
to “A,” but unfortunately her voice declined to ascend higher than “G, 
however, seemed to take it all as a natural part of the performance, and 
applied himself as assiduously as ever to turning over the leaves at the 
wrong moment. Austin looked grave now; he also looked slightly 
annoyed as he glanced at Tom. 
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“T have a very deep affection for my brother, Miss Treeby, and 
nothing gives me so much pain as to hear him ridiculed.” 

“T am glad to hear it,” she replied, in the same bitter tone. “TI was 
under the impression that affection had died out of the world. I have 
been accustomed to look upon it as a grotesque, antiquated commodity, 
which had gone out of fashion, like the ruffs of Queen Elizabeth. You 
will find it in small request here, I am afraid. Perhaps you have already 
remarked that the soil of this place is scarcely congenial to so delicate a 
quality? I am sorry that I have wounded your feelings in my allusions 
to your brother, but it would never have occurred to me that you were a 

rson susceptible to the weakness in question.” 

“Might 1 ask whether you judged so from my features, or from my 
manner?” said Austin, cheerfully, the annoyed look having vanished 
from his face. ‘The former, I know, are strongly marked; I dare say 
that gives my face a harsh expression.” 

“Very probably. I can see no reason against your supposition,” 
replied Maud, keeping her eyes fixed on Emily and Tom ; «bat I have 
not made a critical examination of your face—in fact, have scarcel 
noticed it, and therefore I am not competent to decide the point. i 
simply classed you in the same category with the other persons with 
whom I have had the fortune to come in contact.” 

Austin’s amused expression returned. 

*T must confess I think you take rather too cynical a view of human 
nature. I am not apt to think too charitably of it myself, I’m afraid ; 
but I cannot agree with you in your wholesale*condemnation. J fancy 
my experience of the world may have been happier than your own, at 
any rate, it has been my lot to meet with some thoroughly amiable 

ple; and that there are instances of genuine unselfish affection to be 

und in every quarter of the globe, I have no more doubt than I have of 
my own identity.” 

‘* May you continue to hug the pleasing delusion. _ It is a very pleasing 
delusion, and I can remember when for a short time I was under its 

wer myself, and enjoyed it excessively. At present, my theory of the 
nt race seems to me as demonstrable as a proposition in Euclid— 
that mankind is composed of a number of atoms, each one of which is as 
selfish as the other. It is a great pity, I think, that there are none of 
your instances of sublime affection within reach to point to. Your own 
affection for your brother, which you say is so strong, I of course 
decline to take as an example, you yourself being an interested party.” 

“Granted,” replied Austin, earnestly ; “but I believe, nevertheless, 
that I can furnish you with an instance on the spot, of the character of 
which you may yourself judge. Look,” he continued, pointing to the 
farther end of the room, where Mrs. Treeby was leaning back wearily in 
her chair—as was her wont when anything troubled her—a shade of 
sadness and perplexity on her face, Kate seated beside her, with her head 
resting on her mother’s bosom, and the two talking in a low tone, appa- 
rently quite unconscious of the presence of other people. “Do you want 
anything more convincing, Miss Treeby ?” he said, eyeing the pair with 
an expression which gave the lie to his libel on his own features. ‘Could 
you have a more perfect case in point? Look at your sister’s face as she 
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glances up at your mother; what tenderness, what deep true sympathy 
is expressed in every line and every motion of it! What an utter absence 
of self-consciousness, of affectation, of any theatrical aiming at effect! 
The consciousness only that something is troubling your mother, and the 
eager desire to remove the cause of annoyance from your mother’s 
shoulders on to her own. Mrs. Treeby, too! Now, as she strokes your 
sister’s hair—how fondly she does it! as if her fingers loved to linger in 
the tresses ; and the smile that comes on her face as she looks down, how 
beautiful in its soft tenderness! Would you say there was not a pure, 
holy, unselfish affection there? Forgive me, Miss Treeby, I have been 
hurried into more warmth and feeling than I should have been. But, 
surely, your theory is shaken ?” 

He turned to Maud, half expecting a caustic rejoinder. She made no 
answer, and he saw her eyes wander to her mother and sister, whom she 
watched attentively. He could not but admire the haughty look of 
scorn on the hard but regular features. He saw the proud lip curl, then 
suddenly droop and quiver, and, gazing at her, he saw with wonder 
a tear start to her eye; next moment she had risen from her seat, and, 
ot face buried in her handkerchief, had left the room without 
a word. 

Austin sat for a minute reflecting in his philosophical way on what had 
ey and then he moved across to Mrs. Reefer and Kate. They scarcely 

eard his approach. The former was saying to the latter, 

‘Don’t press me any more, Katie, darling; my mind is so disturbed 
that I can hardly think c8herently, and though I know, dearest, that you 
would do anything in the world to help and comfort me, it is impossible 
for me to tell you all—at any rate, for the present.” 

To which the latter made reply : 

* All right, mamma, I won’t try and pump you any more; only | do 
think it rather a chouse not to let me into all your secrets, especially 
when I know its something that’s plaguing and tormenting you awfully, 
and when you've tantalised me by telling me bits about it. I know 
pape must have said a lot of horridly cruel things all that long time you 

ept us waiting for dinner. I know he did, for I heard his voice as dis- 
tinetly as could be when he grew loud and angry. Well, well, I won't 
say another word about him, my own mother”—this with sundry oscula- 
tory accompaniments—“ but it makes me mad to see you so vexed and 
cut up, and with a racking headache into the bargain, and I will aever 
believe that that was all papa said to you. I believe he wanted to make 
you go and ask Mr. Reefer or his brother to marry me or Emily. Why, 
is Mr. Reefer, I declare. I thought you were at the piano with 
Emily, Mr. Reefer. Oh, I see, it’s Mr. Tom Reefer. I was just men- 
tioning your name. I am going to ask you a question, only you mustn't 
be angry if you don’t like it. Suppose mamma were to say to you, 
* Mr. Reefer, I should like to give you my daughter Kate in marriage if 
you will accept of her.’ Would you take me,?” 

This broad and candid way of putting a thing was enough to stagger 
any philosopher, and for a moment Mr. Austin Reefer was staggered, 
and seemed puzzled to know what answer to make. But those. wicked 
eyes looking up into his own so merrily, soon restored his self-pos- 
session. 
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“ My compliance or non-compliance would probably depend on a 
variety of circumstances. I should require to know something more of 
you, perhaps, before I pledged myself to anything definite.” 

“Your roundabout way again, Mr. Reefer,” said Kate, laughing ; 

‘I suppose you mean you wouldn’t do anything rash? 1’m almost so: 
I asked you the question, for you looked so awfully grave and frightened. 
But don’t be afraid mamma is going to offer me either to you or to your 
brother, because she would have to ask my consent first, and I’ve deter- 
mined to marry Farmer Hogg or Farmer Williamson ; I haven’t made 
up my mind which yet, but I think it will be Farmer Hogg, he always 
looks so fresh and rosy, and he doesn’t hobble along the road like old 
Williamson.” 

“Oh, Kate!” exclaimed Mrs. Treeby, in horror, “ what are you 
saying ? What will Mr. Reefer think of you? What will he think of 
me? Qh, my love, why do you not try and learn to check that impul- 
siveness of character when it hurries you into so many thoughtless ex- 
pressions? I assure you, Mr. Reefer, my daughter intends nothing by 
what she says; it is only a heedless and thoughtless way she has some- 
times ; and, you know, we have lived so entirely out of the world, so 
much in the obscurity of the country, that perhaps she is—is not so 
much at home in conventional proprieties as you, a man of the world, 
are accustomed to in the young ladies you meet. But, believe me, if 
you knew Kate as well as I do, you would only look upon what she says 
as the effect of her naturally high spirits.” 

“ My dear Mrs. Treeby,” said Austin, “‘I d6*beg and entreat of you 
not to say a word more, if you do not wish to distressme. Your daughter 
in herself is sufficient ak for anything she may say. If you could 
understand how refreshing it is to meet a creature so perfectly artless 
and unaffected after the blasé, artificial young ladies one meets with in 
what is called the world, you would be inclined to congratulate me in 
place of making excuses for your daughter.” 

“ That’s right, Mr. Reefer,” cried Kate; “I’m glad you stand up for 
me, and I’m awfully flattered by all the complimentary things you've 
said about me, only I wish you would use shorter words, and not speak 
like a book, because then i should understand your meaning ever so 
much better. You see, mamma, you don’t el to worry yourself so 
much about me, after all ; people can see in a jiffy that I’ve been buried 
here all my life, and that I’m not up to the ways of society ; and, of 
course, if they’ve got any sense in their heads they won’t blame you for 
it any more than me.” 

“‘T trust not, indeed, dearest; Mr. Reefer is exceedingly kind, I am 
sure. It is not every one who would be so ready to make allowances.” 

“ Then you’ve quite set your mind at rest, mamma?” said Kate. “ It’s 
the best thing you can do for your headache, isn’t it, Mr. Reefer? 
Mamma is for ever dosing and doctoring all the village people, and yet 
she hasn’t discovered anything which can cure her own aches and pains. 
If your headache doesn’t go in a quarter of an hour, mamma, I shall 
ring for Charles, and send him straight off for Dr. Mortemn, though it’s 
a wretchedly cold night for him to be out, dear boy, especially if he 
found Dr. Mortemn not at home, and had to go all the way to Ferney- 
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hurst after him. I take such a tender interest in Charles’s health, Mr. 
Reefer. I daresay you noticed how delicate his complexion is, and what 
hectic spots he has on his cheeks? A sure sign of consumption, you 
know ; and if he was to go off suddenly in that horrid disease, I’m 
certain my heart would break in less than a week. What do you say, 
mamma, to giving cook that recipe for jelly you spoke about the other 
day, and getting her to make some for Jacob Bell, if the old thing 
happens to be in a good humour next week ?” 

* A very excellent proposal, my dear; but, as you say, you must make 
sure of catching cook in a good temper.” 

“T think I’ve found out a way of coaxing her,” said Kate. ‘You 

ht to see our cook, Mr. Reefer; she’s an enormous woman, and Ned 
calls her ‘ the Brobdignagian ;’ you'll see her at prayers—that’s to say, 
if she comes to-night. If she does you'll know beforehand, because 
she makes such a tremendous row coming along the passage ; but I hope 
you won’t laugh. If you do, and I catch your eye, I shall have to run 
out of the room, and sham toothache, or something.” 
_ “Then I hope you will duly prepare me for the advent of this for- 
midable domestic,” replied Austin, with mock gravity; “ because I have 
no wish to bring about the catastrophe you seem to apprehend, and 
being a man of sensitive nerve, it might happen that your cook’s exten- 
sive would take effect on me.” 

“T should think so, Mr. Reefer; she weighs eighteen stone. I'll tell 

ou how we found that out. Ned and I had always a curiosity to know 

w much she really did weigh; but cook never would be got to be 
weighed, because her feelings are particularly tender on that point. 
Well, one day she got a frightful fit of toothache, and sent for Dr. 
Mortemn, and told him if he didn’t give her something to send her to 
sleep, she would go mad. He gave her an opiate, which made her sleep 
as sound as a top; and then Ned suggested that it was too good an oppor- 
tunity to be lost, and asked Dr. Mortemn if he would help him to carry 
cook to the weighing-machine—I dare say you noticed it in the wnat 
papa got it some years ago when he fancied. he was growing too heavy— 
and have her weighed. Dr. Mortemn behaved like a brick, and entered 
into all the fun, and so we got the poor old thing transported from the 
kitchen to the passage ; but, I can tell you, not without a great deal of 
trouble, and once nearly letting her fall on the stones. I held her head, 
which, of course, would hang down, first on one side, and then on the 
other, and we were rather in a fright at one time that she would wake 
up. However, we got her weighed at last all right, and Dr. Mortemn, 
eth Ned, and all the other servants nearly went into hysterics with 
aughing.” 

“ And, pray, did the unhappy subject of your frolic ever discover the 
indignity that was put upon her ?” asked Austin. 

“Not that I know of. Ned and I bribed the other servants not to 
tell her, and, of course, Dr. Mortemn kept mum for the sake of his own 
reputation. After the operation was over we carried her carefully back 
to the kitchen, and bolstered her up in an easy-chair with pillows near 
the fire; and, when she awoke, she seemed quite happy, and asked for a 
cup of tea.” 
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“ Which showed conclusively that your cook is not gifted with the 
second sight,” said Austin. “ Bat, you know, you have put yourself and 
Dr. Mortemn’s tg in a measure into my power. If you refuse 
me anything I ask you, which I know you can grant if he like, I shall 
have a remedy to which I can resort henceforth. I shall simply find my 
way to the kitchen and warn cook against taking opiates for toothache 
—assigning reasons forthe same. I suspect that would effectually upset 
your plans in regard to recipes for jelly! So beware how you provoke 
me when I am mischievously inclined. I suppose you have a good many 
sick people among the poor in the village? Do you make a practise of 
ministering to their necessities?” 

“ No, Mr. Reefer, I’m much too selfish for that. I go and see some 
of them sometimes, and take them soup and pudding; but it’s for some- 
thing to do more than anything else, and because I can’t bear to see 
them starving and dying under our very noses without giving them some 
of the comforts we have ourselves. But if they ask me to read to them, 
I always think it a chouse to have to sit a long time in their stuffy rooms, 
and get done out of a walk to Beauchamp Woods. I don’t call that 
really doing good to the poor, or—what was it you said, Mr. Reefer?” 

“ Ministering to their necessities, Miss Kate,”’ said Austin, solemnly.. 

**T am sure, my dear Kate, that you do yourself very great injustice, 
and impute motives to your conduct which I cannot think exist,” inter- 
posed Mrs. Treeby. _ ‘‘ She calls herself selfish, Mr. Reefer, but I am 
certain if you saw the thoughtful acts of kindness she is constantly doing: 
to the poor people, and———” 

“ And the scrapes she used to get into when she used to climb trees 
for birds’ nests with Ned in Beauchamp Woods, and come home with her 
frocks in tatters!” exclaimed Kate, putting her hands on her mother’s 
mouth ; “which Mr. Reefer will believe in much sooner. If you go 
telling him all my virtues at once, there won’t be one left for him to find 
out.” 

“T shall ask leave to reserve my opinion of Miss Kate’s charitable 
proclivities to a future occasion, Mrs. Treeby, if you have no objection,” 
said Austin, with a smile. 

“Oh, certainly, Mr. Reefer ; and I hope you will believe that I never 
intended to ask you for it, only I am sure if you were to give an opinion 
at all, it would be a favourable one.” ' 

“It comforts one to hear that she has a natural dislike to the chapter- 
reading department,” said Austin. ‘I doubt if sitting up half the night, 
with every rheumatic old woman, would deepen  S ae of those 
carnations on her cheeks. Nothing is more delightful to see, and nothing 
does the world more good than philanthropy ; but it has its limits. What 
do you say, Mrs. Treeby?” 

“I quite agree with you, Mr. Reefer, that to sit up at night nursing 
sick people at her age would be most unwise—nay, I think very wrong; 
in fact, should make a point of never listening to anything of the sort. 


She is only eighteen ; and at that age I consider a girl needs her full 
night’s rest. Then, besides the want of sleep, in cases of fever and other 
infectious diseases, she would run the risk of being laid up herself, and I 


do not see that, young as she is, and with the prospect of a long life 
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before her, she is called upon to sacrifice herself in that way, unless it 
was absolutely necessary, as in the case of the illness of a near relation. 
No one, I am sure, can set a higher value on the privilege of ministering 
to the poor than I do, and no one can prize more dearly the gracious 
encouragement our Saviour gives us to do so; but, at the same time, I 
think that, when circumstances occur which are attended with danger 
and difficulty, or that even merely call for unusual exertion, the care of 
them should be entrusted to elderly people like myself, and not to the 
young, and buoyant, and happy, who will have to fill our places all in 
time.” 

“ Mrs. Treeby, — me to say what pleasure it gives me to hear you 
take such a liberal and enlightened view of the subject,” said Austin, 
warmly. ‘ You are quite right. The young and beautiful have other 
duties to perform more important than those of playing. district-visitor 
and Scripture-reader. .They owe something to society and to their 
friends, and were never meant by nature to waste their sweetness in fever- 
stricken hovels and in coddling bedridden paupers. Philanthropy is very 
beautiful, Miss Kate; but let me advise you to eschew it for the 

nt.” 

‘Philanthropy, Mr. Reefer!” cried Kate. ‘“ You don’t call taking a 
jelly or a piece of cold rice-pudding to a poor person, and asking him if 
his rheumatics are better than they were yesterday, when you know well 
enough they are not, philanthropy! The man can’t afford to get things 
of the kind, and you can, so it’s not a bit of sacrifice for you to give them 
to him. What are people who have money meant for but to help those 
who haven’t? Do you call it philanthropy to send some scraps from what 
is left at dinner to adying man, Mr. Reefer, when, if we were dying our- 
selves, we wouldn’t spare any amount of money to get all the luxuries 
we felt inclined for? There are some people I know—Miss Bipont, of 
Beauchamp Park, is one—who go into cottages where people are starving, 
and sit for hours reading long chapters in the Bible to them, and talk a 

at deal about it, and then go away without offering them a crust, tell- 
ing them they hope they will attend church regularly, and smiling at 
them like angels, as if the people could go to church dressed in rags, and 
could listen to anything if they did, while they were ready to cry with 
hunger. It’s a horrible shame! It’s like going on purpose to mock 
them and insult their poverty ; and if anybody makes a row about it, and 
tells Miss Bipont what a nasty mean thing it is to do, she says, ‘ They 
can always go to the workhouse, where they will get plenty to eat and 
drink, and the chance of a petticoat in winter.’ To the workhouse!—a 
lace they consider not a bit better than a gaol, and I don’t believe it is. 
f wish somebody would put Miss Bipont in the workhouse for a year, or 
lock her up in the pound till somebody claimed her. I hate such 

le !” 

" f you could have brought the paupers of Marshward in a body into 
the drawing-room of Treeby Cottage, and shown them Kate Treeby . 
standing at that moment beside her mother’s chair, and confronting Mr. 
‘Austio Roofer, her figure drawn up, her dark eyes flashing, her cheeks 
flushed with excitement, and the receipt-book from time to time thunder- 
ing down its emphasis upon the table, I think they would have found no 
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cause to be ashamed of their champion. I believe that some idea of this 
sort was passing through the mind of Mr. Austin Reefer himself, judging 
from the way a looked at Kate as she launched her diatribe at Miss 
Bipont. 

You have some elements of hostility in your nature, I see,” he said, 
smiling. ‘You would suit Dr. Johnson, Miss Kate: he loved a good 
hater. I am curious to see the object of your enmity. You must point 
out Miss Bipont to me if we happen to meet her while you are showing 
me the lions of Marshward. If her philanthropy is of the kind you de- 
scribe, I am at one with you in your opinion of her, though, perhaps, not 
to the extent of putting i in the pound. Evidently, in our opinion of 
the word philanthropy, we are mot at one; and therefore, as the word 
admits of a wide interpretation, we had better, perhaps, agree to differ. 
My own definition would certainly include the cold rice-pudding, espe- 
cially if administered by your own hand.” 

“ But, Mr. Reefer,” said Mrs. Treeby, “I hope you understood full 
what I meant in what I said about young people visiting the poor. 
never meant that it was entirely out ob their province. No. Very, v 
far from it. I decidedly think it ¢s their province, if they have heal 
and opportunity, to befriend the needy and wretched, and that they 
should consider it their happiness to do so. I should always bring up 
any child of mine, not only to regard it as a duty, but as a pleasure to 
study and minister to the wants of those beneath it in station, in place of 
living merely for the selfish gratification of its own tastes. The youn: 
may all do something; and they will find that ‘to visit the fatherless 
en widows in their affliction, and to keep themselves unspotted from the 
world,’ brings its reward in this world as well as in the next. Ah, Mr. 
Reefer, I can tell! I know what it is to fritter away the best moments 
of life in the vain and selfish pursuit of pleasure, with a heart cold and 
dead to the beautiful vitalising truths of active Christianity. Our Lord 
wants each of us to walk in His blessed steps; and the youngest and 
weakest may help to feed His lambs, and should esteem it an honour and 
a privilege to be able to do so. What I said was only in reference to 
extreme cases, where, generally speaking, it seems that the circumstances 
should be met and dealt with by the old, and not by the young.” 

Austin was silent for a moment, deriving a keen pleasure apparently 
from watching that earnest, humble face shaded by the smooth 
tresses, with its furrows of suffering and grief, but with its lines also of, 
calm, cheerful resignation, and deep, tender sympathies full of peace and 
good-will to men—a supremely beautiful face, and just the kind of face 
most pleasant to see in contrast to the fresh, joyous young countenance, 
smiling like perpetual youth near by. If he was not thinking within 
himself that the words which dropped from those lips were enough to 
make any man philanthropist, and a saint too, I very much wonder 
at it. 

“ What do you say to all that, Mr. Reefer?” said Kate. “If you 
discourage the cold rice-pudding, you will get into hot water with mamma. 
I rs ge there will be a fearful row between you some day.” 

“I was informed on good authority that you were one of the 
nightingales of Marshward,” replied Austin, abruptly changing the sub- 
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ject. “I see Miss Treeby is not going to favour us with another song at 
present. Would the nightingale in question do me the kindness of 
warbling something pretty if I asked her?” 

“ Nightingale!” said Kate, laughing; ‘“ what a grand name to 
invent! Who on earth called me that, Mr. Reefer? It couldn’t have 
been papa. I never knew him call me anything but a rhomboid, which 
. he means for tomboy, only he is thinking of Euclid all the time. I be- 
lieve you got it out of your own head, Mr. Reefer. Who told you I 
could sing? You had better ask mamma. She is a better judge than 
I am, for she used to be a great swell—I mean, she used to sing awfully 
well herself when she was my age. If she goes in for my being a 
nightingale, you may ask me.” 

“ Agreed,” said Austin. ‘ Mrs. Treeby, I appeal to you.” 

“ Well, Mr. Reefer,” replied the good lady, “ I will not say that Kate 
is exactly a nightingale ; the epithet would old be appropriate, and I 
dare say most people would consider it a piece of presumption and vanit 
to apply it, since the nightingale is supposed to be one of the finest, if 
not the finest, of British songsters. Emily can sing more difficult and 
elaborate pieces, and can go much higher up the scale; in fact, I often 
tell her she strains her voice by attempting too much; but you won’t 
think I want to puff Kate, Mr. Reefer, when I say that her voice is more 
beautiful to me than any nightingale’s, although her singing is of the 
simplest kind, and entirely the result of my own teaching, so that you 
will not have to be a very fastidious critic. I am sure, however, you 
would be yoy with her singing of some of Moore’s melodies, par- 
ticularly of that old favourite of my schoolroom days, ‘The harp that 
once through Tara’s hall.’ ” 

“No question about it, Mrs. Treeby. Miss Kate,” he added, ex- 
ulting!y, “I claim your promise. You are more than a nightingale, you 
see. I always thought there was some use in a court of appeal. Now 
for ‘ The harp!’ ” 

“And for once, Mr. Reefer, you have said something ot in your 
roundabout way,” cried Kate. “ Mamma, I shall begin to hate you—I 
shall, upon my word. Can’t you let me sound my own praises? You've 

ut me into a horrible fright by what you have said, and if I break down 
it will be your fault.” 

Then followed a grand osculatory tableau, prior to one of the actors 
taking her seat at the piano. 
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V.—Mr. PLeype.t at Hies Jinks: ConsmIpERED. 


CoLoneL MannERinG finds in Counsellor Pleydell a lively, sharp- 
looking gentleman, with a professional shrewdness in his eye, and, 
nerally speaking, a professional formality in his manners. But this, 
Fike his three-tailed wig and black coat, he can slip off on a Saturday 
evening, when surrounded by a party of jolly companions, and disposed 
for what he calls his altitudes. On the occasion of Colonel Mannering’s 
first introduction to him, Mr. Pleydell has been assisting at a revel already 
of some hours’ duration; and, under the direction of a venerable com- 
pee, who has shared the sports and festivity of three generations, the 
licsome company has begun to practise the “ ancient and now forgotten 
time of High Jinks. This game was played in several different ways. 
ost frequently the dice were thrown by the company, and those upon 
whom the lot fell were obliged to assume and maintain, for a time, a 
certain fictitious character, or to repeat a certain number of fescennine 
verses ina particular order. If they departed from the character assigned, 
or if their memory proved treacherous in the repetition, they incurred 
forfeits, which were either compounded for by swallowing an additional 
bumper, or by paying a small sum towards the reckoning. At this 
rt the jovial company were closely engaged, when Mannering entered 

e room. 

“Mr. Counsellor Pleydell, such as we have described him, was en- 
throned, as a monarch, in an elbow-chair, placed on the dining-table, his 
scratch wig on one side, his head crowned with a bottle-slider, his eye 
leering with an expression betwixt fun and the effects of wine, while 
haa around him resounded with such crambo scraps of verse as 

Where’s Gerunto now? and what’s become of him ? 
Gerunto’s drown’d because he could not-swim, &c. &c. 


“Such, O Themis, were anciently the sports of thy Scottish children ! 

. . « « Pleydell turned his head, and blushed a little when he saw . . . . 
the English stranger. He was, however, of the opinion of Falstaff, 
‘Out, ye villains, play out the play!’ wisely judging it the better way to 

totally unconcerned.” 

he play played out, Pleydell’s himself again, in his professional capa- 
city. pom business seriously mooted, he flings away his crown, and 
descends from his altitude. In less than two minutes he has washed his 
hands and face, settled his wig in the glass, and, to Mannering’s great 
surprise, now looks quite a different man from the childish Suen on 
the table. ‘There are folks,” he says, “ Mr. Mannering, before whom 
one should take care how they play the fool—because they have either 
too much malice, or too little wit, as the poet says. The best compliment 
I can pay Colonel Mannering, is to show I am not ashamed to expose 
myself before him.” And when after a grave and lengthened conference 
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the colonel returns to his inn, it is with equal surprise at the childish 
frolics in which he found his learned counsellor engaged, and at the 
candour and sound sense which he had in a moment summoned up 
to meet the exigencies of his profession.* 

Jeffrey, Moncrieff, Keay, Murray, and Cockburn, and some others, are 
reported by the last-named of the number as having joined the once 
famous Ante-Manum{ Club, a few years before it expired, merely to 
have a glimpse of the last age. Curious they found it, but dull. Few of 
the veteran members had heads for talk, says Lord Cockburn, and none 
of the fresh men for much wine. ‘There were no High Jinks, or 
sprightly sayings or songs, . . . . but I believe there was a great deal 
of wild animation in the youth of the club, when its pulse was quicker.”t 
On the whole, it would seem to have now deserved rather the title 
of Post-Manum than Ante-Manum—being behind-hand in the estimate 
of the young. 

It is said, by those experienced in the subject,—and the remark 
is repeated by the editor of Boswell’s Letters (in reference to the un- 
sparing jocularity of the Bar mess at Boswell’s expense)—that when the 
members of some Circuits unbend in conviviality, and “ mirth and jollity” 
take the place of grave argument and subtle advocacy, an uninitiated 
spectator would think that he had fallen into the society of collegians, or 
even of schoolboys in disguise.§ Mr. Sala makes his typical chief (the 
leader, the great advocate of the day, who carries attorney-general and 
chancellor legibly imprinted on his brow) exchange the arduous toils of 
Westminster Hall—both sides of it—for the “ bar-parlour of Joe Mutton- 
fist’s hostelry in Mauley Court-yard, Whitechapel,” and that anon for “a 
chop and kidney at Evans’s.”|| Though not of the same profession, the 
Professor of Dr. Holmes’s book is moulded after the Pleydell type, when 
that sedate senior on one occasion incites the Autocrat to join him 
in certain eccentric ebullitions of gaiety. He has just learnt a trick, he 
tells him, of getting a splendid bass out of a door-panel, by rubbing it 
with the palm of his hand. And he offers to sing “‘ The sky is bright,” 
accompanying himself on the front-door, if the other will go down and 
help in the chorus.§ 

Of Jeffrey and his compeers, Lord Cockburn—himself a distinguished 
“one of them”—tells us, that, hard students as they were, they were 
always ready for a saunter, or a discussion; but above all for a hilarious 
supper. “I despair,” writes Jeffrey to Allen,** “of finding any sub- 
stitute for those quiet and confidential parties in which we used to mingle, 
and play the fool together.” Renowned in after-days were the Saturdays 
at Craigcrook, when the bowling-green was sure to have its matches, in 
which the host joined with keenness and skill; while “the banquet that 
followed was generous; the wines never s , but rather too various; 
mirth unrestrained, except by propriety.”tt Mr. Lockhart describestt 

rule was that the bill should be paid before- 

Lord Cockburn’s Memorials of his Time. 
Letters of James Boswell, pp. 272 sg. re 
e, 


|| Twice Round the Clock, 94. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 


38. ** Jan. 21, 1804. 


Life of Lord Jeffrey, vol. i. pp. 142, 236. 
In “ Peter’s Letters to his ” 1819. 
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(as though an eye-witness) a Craigerook scene, where the whole party, 
Professor Playfair included (a septuagenarian), took off their coats, and 
had a leaping match, But this is denied by Lord Cockburn in toto; 
and the Whig biographer, who has small patience with the Tory satirist, 
condemns the description in question as quite out of character with the 
Craigcrook doings in general, and with Mr. Playfair’s habits in par- 
ticular; so that besides being non vero, his lordship further scouts it in 
effect as non ben trovato either. 

In a subsequent novel to “Guy Mannering,” Scott introduces us to 
certain Edinburgh gentlemen, learned in the law, who take their ease at 
the Wallace Inn: “lively young men, in the heyday of youth and good 
spirits, playing the part which is common to the higher classes of the 
law at Edinburgh, and which nearly resembles that of the young templars 
in the days of Steele and Addison.”* The biographer of William 
Hogarth describes that painter in his prime as not averse from moderate 
conviviality, ‘sometimes partaking of the nature of the hilarious gambols 
known as ‘High Jinks.’” And apologetically he goes on to say, they 
need not be grim ghosts, these memories of the old pleasant follies and 
“ High Jinks”—not all belonging to the folly and recklessness of way- 
ward youth. They were jovial and exuberant, he allows, and merry and 
light-hearted ; trivial, certainly, and perhaps undignified—as when John 
Kemble is said to have ridden the hippopotamus at early dawn amon 
the cabbages of Covent Garden; or “as when you, grave senator and 
reverend seignior, danced the Irish jig over the crossed broomsticks.”+ 
In Wraxall, as Mr. Thackeray reminds us, we find the prime minister 
himself, the redoubtable William Pitt, engaged in High Jinks with per- 
sonages of no less importance than Thurlow, the lord chancellor, and 
Mr. Dundas, the treasurer of the navy. Sir Nathaniel relates how these 
three statesmen, returning after dinner from Addiscombe, found a turn- 

ike open and galloped through it without paying the toll. ‘‘ Here we 
anes the treasurer of the navy, the lord high chancellor, and the prime 
minister, all engaged in a most.undoubted lark.” And Mr. Thackeray 
is then off at a tangent on the Bar’s love of wine and walnuts, as well as 
of the woolsack,t—appealing to Eldon’s Memoirs in proof of that same 
predilection for what is vinous and vivacious. 

Goethe’s English biographer, in recording.the sallies in which the 
German poet and his patron-duke indulged, repudiates the notion of 
their friendship being merely that of boon companions—since they both 
had high aims and strong wills. ‘The madcap Prince, Shakspeare’s Hal, 
as he says, might recreate himself with Falstaff, Pistol, Burdolph, and 
the rest; but while chucking Mrs. Quickly under the chin, Prince Hal 
yet bore in mind that he was one day to be England’s lord. ‘“‘ Karl 
August and Goethe were not the men to lose themselves in the fleeting 
hours of dissipation ; serious, steady business was transacted almost the 
moment before some escapade.”§ 

It has been remarked that there were two men in Patru—the man 
des jours solennels, the man of pleadings and harangues; and besides ce 


* Introductory chapter to the Heart of Mid-Lothian. 
t “ William Hogarth,” essay v. 

See chapter iv. of the Four Georges. 

Lewes, Life of Goethe, i. 345. 
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Patru cicéronien et solennel, there was another Patru, familier, piquant, 
plein de bons mots et de sel.* He was one of those who 
—know the times when Humour on the cheek 


Of Mirth may hold her sports; when Wit could speak, 
And when be silent.t 


Of a distinguished painter of the last generation we are told by his per- 
haps more distinguished son—in another line of art—that to those who 
witnessed his high flow of spirits in society, his genuine, and almost 
boyish enjoyment of the varying recreations of his leisure hours, it was a 
matter of astonishment to see how instinctively and completely, whenever 
he began to paint, he changed from the “jolly companion”’ to the earnest, 
industrious, plodding workman, resolute at all sacrifices in elaborating 
and completing whatever he had determined to perform.t William 
Collins is the man. And memorable among his Edinburgh experiences 
was a “ mirthful dinner” at Sir Walter Scott’s, at which even the demure 
Wilkie “forgot his discretion.” When the table was cleared after 
dinner, Sir Walter, it appears, volunteered to sing his own song, “ Carle, 
now the king’s come”’ (it was during George the Fourth’s visit to the 
North). ‘The whole company gave the chorus, and their host, “ regard- 
less alike of his lameness and his dignity, sprang up, and calling upon 
everybody to join hands, made his guests dance with him round the table 
to the measure of the tune. The effect,” says Mr. Wilkie Collins, “ of 
the latter exercise, indulged in by a set of performers all more or less 
illustrious in the world’s eye—and all, with few exceptions, of intensely 
anti-saltatory habits—would defy the pen of a Rabelais or the pencil of a 
Hogarth.”§ 

There was, up to the year 1819, an Edinburgh “ character,” who by 
some was alleged to’have sat to Scott for his portrait of Pleydell. This 
was Adam Rolland, advocate; a worthy, but fantastic personage.|| In 
so far as kindness and pedantry went, may be supposed, writes Lord 
Cockbiirn, “ to have had some resemblence to Pleydell; but nobody who 
knew, or indeed ever saw, Rolland, can imagine his descending to High 
Jinks, especially in a tavern.” For it seems the venerable advocate in 
question was a super-refined exquisite in dress—his whole figure and 
manner suggesting the idea of a costly brittle toy, new out of its box. 
High Jinks and bandbox buckram of this kind seem hard to square. 

Scott’s own experience in High Jinks dated from the very outset of 
his professional career. His first legal speech on record was at the bar 
of the General Assembly, before which Venerable Court he appeared to 

lead the cause of an inculpated minister ; this he did in a speech of con- 
siderable length, but very little to his own satisfaction. He believed 
indeed, by Mr. Lockhart’s account, that he had made a complete failure, 
and issued from the Court in a melancholy mood. A joyous band of 
brethren had been turned out from the gallery, for cheering him in un- 
nt Serene These jovial allies were now in waiting for him at a 
neighbouring tavern, whither, at their urgent invitation, he made his 


* Sainte-Beuve. + Churchill’s Gotham, b. ii. 
See Mr. Wilkie Collins’s Life of his father, Wm. Collins, R.A., vol. ii. p. 331. 
Ibid., vol. i. p. 201. 
Memorials of his Time, by Henry Cockburn, p. 360. 
Ibid., p. 363. 
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way; and “the evening ended in the full jollity of High Jinks.”* At 
the meetings of the Blair-Adam Club—com of Sir Walter, Chief 
Baron Shepherd, President Adam, Charles Adam, and William Clerk,— 
it was Scott’s delight to retrace the madcap waggeries of his youth; 
while the Right Honourable President and Sir Samuel Shepherd, on 
their part, dilated con amore on their “Circuit fooleries,” and on the 
part taken in them by the grave Sir William Grant (then a briefless bar- 
rister), who enjoyed all their pranks with such unequivocal gusto, and 
talked of them with enthusiasm to his dying day.t 
Occasional entries in Thomas Moore’s Diary betoken his interest in 
the Pleydell species of the genus lawyer. He has to consult Dr. 
Lushington professionally ; and appends to the mention of it this per- 
sonal memorandum : “ Met Lushington afterwards; a good fellow, I 
believe, as well as a clever one, and was once a gay fellow. Curious 
enough to see my old friend Caliban (he went in that character with me 
once to a masquerade) turned into the grave and serious Doctor of Civil 
Law.”t{ At another time our journalist is all ears to Mr. Corry’s stories 
about Plunket, and his “ playfulness when one comes to know him, not- 
withstanding that repulsive look and manner of his. Described a merry 
day with him and the Chief Justice (Bushe) at the Pigeon House: their 
endeavour to outpun each other. ‘ Well, that’s as bad as his, isn’t it 2” 
‘No, no; mine was the worst, I appeal to all round.’ Con Lyne was 
one of the party, and, on his undertaking to recite something, Plunket 
said, ‘ Come, come, Lyne, stand up while you do it ; stand up, man, and 
nobody at least can say you are con-seated,”§ &c. Then again we 
have stories of Erskine and his eccentricities : how, for instance, he was 
sent for on some important case tried in the se ; and, arriving the 
evening before, found Serjeant , the counsel who sent for him, wait- 
ing dinner for him. How the Serjeant anxiously endeavoured to explain 
the merits of the cause ; while Erskine, impatient of his learned brother’s 
rosing, was apparently much more interested in the discussion of several 
ttles of wine, which they finished between them. How the Serjeant 
was all uneasiness the next morning, and depressed by his sense of re- 
sponsibility in bringing down Erskine; in fact, in-a panic at the failure 
which he thought could not but take place from Erskine’s total ignorance 
of the cause. But in court he was all joyful surprise at the luminous 
statement which broke forth from Erskine, showing that he had, at once, 
fathomed the whole question from the few hints which be had the night 
before so impatiently listened. The cause completely triumphed||— 
thanks to the strong head that could stand, as it were, Falstaff’s into- 
lerable deal of sack, without prejudice to the comparative halfpenny worth 
of bread in broken bits of a brief 
The biographer of the Rev. Robert Story, of Rosneath, shows us a 
joyous congress, in the “ Clachan Glen,” of Dr. Chalmers and his then 
assistant Edward Irving, with Story, Campbell, and others: a large and 
merry party taking breakfast in a “ romantic retreat,” on sloping green- 
sward, where the steep bank recedes from the brawling burn ; after which 
meal “one of the gentlemen assumed the fiddle [a curious phrase], and 
Mr. Irving performed the Highland Fling among the children, on the 


* Life of Scott, ch. vii. ¢ Ibid., ch. 1. 
t Diary of Thomas Moore, Jan. 28, 1819. 
§ Ibid., June 13, 1827. | Ibid., Oct. 31, 1833. 
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turf in front. ‘ What shall we do now?’ said Mr. Story, when the fes- 
tivities of the morning were over. ‘Oh,’ answered Chalmers, in his 
impetuous way, ‘come and let us abandon ourselves to miscellaneous 
impulses.’”* Any one acquainted with the style of Dr. Chalmers, will 
recognise in that bit of hearty rhetoric the genuine and genial manner 
of the man. 

The money-making men of Liverpool, according to one of their towns- 
men, are not, as cursory observers might assume, too grave and business- 
like for “a good deal of fun; the members of the Stock Exchange 
indulging in practical hilarity that, we are assured, on the same autho- 
rity,t does not even stop short at Leap-frog and Follow-my-leader. 

Strict at work, in working hours, and volatile at play, in intervals of 
relaxation, has been the wont, at all times, of memorable men. Not 
Lycurgus himself, says Plutarch, was immoderately severe in manner; 
on the contrary, he dedicated a little statue to the god of laughter, in 
each hall; and considered facetiousness as a seasoning of his Spartans’ 
hard exercise and diet, and therefore enjoined the cultivation of it on all 
proper occasions, in their common entertainments and parties of plea- 
sure.t He would have had no tolerance for Sylla’s cultivation of it out 
of season. For Sylla, in the height of his power, the same biographer 
records, would os the most noted players and buffoons every day, 
and, ina manner unsuited to his age and dignity, drink and join with 
them in licentious wit, while business of importance lay neglected.§ Not 
so Demetrius Poliorcetes, whose system it was to give himself up at one 
while entirely to pleasure, at another to business, but never to intermix 
them, or to postpone the greater to the lesser. Unbounded as was his 
licence in time of peace,—in war, no man, however naturally temperate, 
him in self-restraint.|j 

ibbon tells us of Constantius, whose military career in Gaul, early in 
the fifth century, helped him onward and upward to a throne, that in the 
familiar intercourse of private life, he “would not disdain, in the licence 
of convivial mirth, to vie with the pantomimes themselves in the exercises 
of their ridiculous profession. But when the trumpet summoned him to 
arms . . . . Constantius then struck terror into his foes, and inspired 
his soldiers with the assurance of victory.” 

The ee Vaspasian, “ heseasiy in earnest in matters of busi- 
ness,” as Mr. Merivale reports him, used to encourage even undue licence 
at his supper-parties—himself indulging in sallies of humour that were 
voted infra dig. by the “ polished wits of the court of Nero and Otho.”** 


Perhaps the Imperator felt towards such critics as an eighteenth-century 
professes to have felt towards his : 


But when kind Time a proper season brings, 
In serious mood to treat of serious things, 
Then shall they find, disdaining idle play, 
That I can be as grave and dull as they.tt 


* Memoir of the Rev. Robert Story, pp. 61, 62. 

R. B. Brough: Marston Lynch. 

Plutarch’s Lives: Lycurgus. 

Life of Sylla. || Life of Demetrius. 

Gibbon, Roman Empire, ch. xxxi. 
** Merivale, History of the Romans under the Empire, vol. p. 17. 
tt Churchill: Gotham, b. i. 
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The general impression left on the mind of Lord Macaulay’s readers, 
with regard to Harley, Earl of Oxford, is, that the lord treasurer in ques- 
tion was a solemn mediocrity, without a spark of merry life in his heavy, 
dull, leaden disposition. If we may take Dean Swift’s word, who was 
the Minister’s boon companion, as well as an excellent judge in such 
matters, Harley was, on the contrary, as volatile out of harness as he was 

lodding and steady-going when in it. In one of his letters to Arch- 

ishop Ling, after eulogising Harley’s political capacity—as “ much the 
_ greatest minister I ever knew”—and his regularity of life, his “ true sense 
of religion,” his excellent scholarship, his sound divinity, his very mild 
and affable disposition, his intrepidity of character, his indefatigable at- 
tention to business, and his frugality in managing for the public, while 
an utter despiser of money for himself, Swift adds: “In private company 
he is wholly disengaged and very facetious, like one who has no business 
at all,"* And in his Journal to Stella, the Dean is full of references to 
this characteristic. For example: “I sat with the secretary at supper; 
then we both went to lord-treasurer’s supper, and sat till twelve. The 
secretary is much mortified about Hill . . . . but lord-treasurer was just 
as merry as usual and old, laughing at Sir John Walters and me falling 
out.”+ Again: Swift walks two miles from Windsor by night, towards 
London, hoping to meet the lord-treasurer, but has to turn back, it being a 
dark and moonless night; Harley, however, comes later, after all, and 
long after dark, “ which is very wrong,” “and I often tell him how ill he 
does to expose himself so, but he only makes a jest of it. I supped with 
him, and stayed till now, when it is half an hour after two. He is as 
merry, and careless, and disengaged, as a young heir at one-and-twenty.”¢ 
Or as, say, another Prime Minister, of the present generation, whon— 
in his shooting-jacket, and talking to a deputation accordingly—a 
journalist compared, when last in office, to a London coach-horse turned 
into a clover-field after the close of the season—the noble animal’s de- 
light being expressed in antics and gestures more true to nature than to 
the proprieties of the manege: ‘“ He snorts, and kicks up his heels, and 
lashes out, and prances, and rolls, and neighs, and in the first half-hour 
of freedom makes up for the six months of dreary Macadam, the tedious 
rounds of calls, and the still more tedious hours of midnight operas and 
parties.” Just so Her Majesty’s Ministers having got rid of their 
sessional bit and breeching, are pictured kicking and curvetting in the 
first hours of freedom and idleness; and, “as befits his place—and 
certainly as suits his natural temperament—Lord Derby is the first to 
enter into the genial fun of a thorough holiday.”§ Such effervescence 
soon wears off. Many a grave gentleman, as Mr. Fonblanque once re- 
marked in the Examiner, may be seen in an excess of joy to throw away 
his wig, and fling his stick at the thing or being he most prizes ; but, the 
ebullition over, he re-adjusts his scratch, applies his crutch to the support 
of himself, instead of knocking down his frends with it, and resumes his 
accustomed propriety of demeanour and carriage.|| Miss Cornelia 
Knight at Naples is charmed with Lord William Stuart’s humour, in 


* Swift to Archbishop King, Aug. 26, 1711. 

Swift’s Journal to Stella, Oct. 1, 1711. 

Ibid., Sept. 22. § Saturday Review, vi. 127. 
Fonblanque’s England under Seven Admi tions, i. 28. 
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tying a few hairs together to resemble a queue, and, whenever he meets 
m Lord Keith, then chief in command in the Mediterranean, making 
him “the drollest bow imaginable, twisting his head round to show his 
attempt at a pigtail. ‘* Lord William,” she admiringly adds, “had great 
comic humour, “and was an excellent dancer, but as commander of a 
ship of war, the Lion, he was strictly exact to his duty”*—taking care 
to confine to the recognised in loco the dulce desipiendi. We may play 
the fool once a year, says the proverb: semel in anno licet insanire ; 
and often those who most zestfully avail themselves of the privilege, are, 
at the same time, most scrupulous to not stretch the approved licet into 
an ultra licitum. 

But we must give one more excerpt from Swift’s journal, in reference 
to Harley, lord-treasurer. “I dined to-day with lord-treasurer. ... . 
[He] calls me now Doctor Martin, because martint is a sort of swallow, 
and so is a swift. When he and I came last Monday from Windsor, we 
were reading all the signs on the road. He is a pure trifler; tell the 
bishop of Clogher 

This “ pure trifling” of the distinguished pair upon the road, reminds 
us of a passage in Leigh Hunt’s autobiography, where he describes a 
journey he made with a friend from Gainsborough to Doncaster—durin, 
which, “sick and serious as I was, or rather because I was sick an 
serious (for such extremes meet, and rman: J has a good-natured 
sister in mirth),” the travelling companions made a hundred and fifty 


thymes on the word “ philosopher’—stopping at that number, only be- 
cause they had come to their journey’s end. “I shall not apologise to 
the reader,” adds the autobiographer, “for mentioning this boy’s play, 


because I take every reader who feels an interest in this book to be a bit 
of a philosopher himself, and therefore prepared to know that boy’s play 
and man’s are much oftener identical than people suppose, especially 
when the come has need of the pastime.” And then he reminds—or 
rather need not remind—the reader of the sage, who, while playing with 
a parcel of schoolboys, suddenly stopped at the approach of a solemn 
rsonage, and said, ‘‘ We must leave off, boys, at present, for here's a 
lcoming.”§ We might apply to the purpose the lines of Butler in 
one of his as Hudibrastic of moods and metre : 
When letters, at the first, were meant for play, 
And only used to pass the time away ; 
When th’ ancient Greeks and Romans had no name 
and but the same ; 
in their languages, so long agone, 
To study, or all 
For nothing more preserves men in their wits, 
Than giving of them leave to play by fits. || 


Ulysses prefaces his after-dinner speech at the board of the bounteous 
swain, Eumeeus, with this pungent preliminary : 


* Autobiography of Miss Knight, i. 141. 


t From this pleasantry of Lord Oxford’s the title Martinus Scriblerus appears to 
have taken its rise. 


t Journal to Stella, Oct. 11, 1711. 


§ Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. See the chapter headed “ Suffering and 
Reflection.” 


|| Satires: Upon the Abuse of Human Learning. 
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Hear me, my friends, who this banquet grace ; 
*Tis sweet to play the fool in 


And Horace caps the verse in a captivating stanza : 


Verum pone moras et studium lucri ; 
Nigrorumque memor, dum licet, ignium, 
Misce stultitiam consiliis brerem : 

Dulce est desipere in loco.t 


In loco means both in time and place; in time, being the commoner 
construction of the phrase among ourselves; as where Antipholus of 
Syracuse bids Dromio cease his unseasonable funning: ‘ Well, sir, learn 
to jest in good time; there’s a time for all things.”t{ Chesterfield en- 
courages his son in badinant: “ vous aimez 4 badiner, et, ma foi, vous 
avez raison; je l’aime aussi, et nous badinerons souvent ensemble.”§ But 
let the desipere be in loco. The earl is emphatically a man of the world 
and a man of pleasure ; but he recognises a limit in all things. Sarda- 
napalus, he is convinced, never knew what pleasure was, because devoted 
to it exclusively. ‘* Those only who join serious occupations with plea- 
sures feel either as they should do.” An uninterrupted life of the latter 
he declares to be not less insipid than contemptible. It is like the 
poet’s remonstrance with the ever-laughing beauty : 


Pr’ythee weep, May Lilian ; 
iety without eclipse 
Wearieth me, May Laan q 
What says, if not another poet, at any rate a Proverbial Philosopher : 


There is a grave-faced folly, and verily a ya wisdom ; 
And what if surface-judges account it vain oan 

There is indeed an evil in excess, and a field may lie fallow too long; 
Yet merriment is often as a froth, that mantleth on the strongest mind : 
And note thou this for a verity,—the subtlest thinker when alone, 
From ease of thoughts unbent, will laugh the loudest with his fellows.** 


In one of his letters to Archbishop King, Swift tells the prelate of his 
rowing after health like a waterman, and riding after it like a postboy, 
and finds some little success; albeit subeunt morbi tristisque senectus : 
and then he adds, “I have a receipt to which you are a stranger; my 
lord Oxford and Mr. Prior used to join with me in taking it; to whom 
I often said, when we were two hours diverting ourselves with trifles, 
Vive la bagatelle!”t} 

We are told of Goldsmith, while at Barton (with the Hornecks), that 
always took the lead in promoting any scheme of innocent mirth, usuall 

refacing the invitation with, “‘ Come, now, let us play the fool a little.” tt 
os Kemble’s biographer confutes the notion, apparently in vogue, of 
the great tragedian being one who had never heard the chimes at mid- 


* Odyssey, b. xiv. ¢ Horat. Carm., lib. iv. 12. 
} Comedy of Errors, Act II. Sc. 2. § Chesterfield’s Letters, July 8, 1739. 
Tbid., May 8, 1750. q Tennyson. 

** Of Ridicule.—Mr. Wood Wurter admires the “dactylic cadence” as well as 
the matter of these hexameters; and quotes them, and as many more to the same 
tune, in his preface to the second part of Southey’s “ Doctor.” 

t Swift to Archbishop King, Sept. 28, 1721. 

From Miss (Mary) Horneck’s account. 
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night, but was an ascetic student, of the yong i plodding and ve 
seldom-smiling sort. ‘The truth is, that Mr. Kemble was no suc 
person. He loved study, and he loved and enjoyed company. He had, 
as I used to tell him, a grave Cervantic humour, that led him occa- 
sionally into the most diverting scenes of social enjoyment.”’* 

The son of Turner’s oldest friend, Mr. Fawkes, witness of the 
old painter, from close personal intercourse, that whatever may be said of 
his temper and disposition, he was, in his hours of relaxation, “as kindly- 
minded a man, i as capable of fun and enjoyment of all kinds as any 
that I ever knew.” Another {witness to character: the daughter, this 
time, of another of the artist’s best friends: “ Of all the light-hearted, 
merry creatures I ever knew,”’ testifies Mrs. Wheeler, “ Turner was the 
most so; and the laughter and fun that abounded when he was an 
inmate in our cottage was inconceivable.”t{—In the Memoirs presented 
to us of the author of ‘‘ Mrs. Caudle,” there is a chapter entitled 
Douglas Jerrold at Home—in which one evening serves for example of 
the many. ‘Over the tea-table, jokes of all kinds, as at dinner.” 
Perhaps the fun extends to some kind of game on the lawn. Basting 
the bear, for instance—grave editors and contributors basting one another 
with knotted pocket-handkerchiefs to their hearts’ content. Or we 
watch a general attempt to go heels over head upon haycocks in the 
orchard—“ a feat,” says Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, “‘ which vanquished the 
skill of the laughing host, and left a very stout and very responsible 
editor, I remember, upon his head, without power to retrieve his natural 

ition.”” Other poses more or less plastiques follow: we see Mr. 
, eer with his guests, comprising on this occasion, Messrs. Dickens, 
Maclise, Macready, and John Forster, vigorously engaged at leapfrog, 
“the backs being requested to turn in any obtrusive ‘twopenny’ wi 
the real zest of fourteen. Never were boys more completely possessed 
by the spirit of the game in a playground ; and foremost among the 
ee and laughers was the litle figure of Douglas Jerrold, his hair 

owing wildly, and his face radiant with pleasure.”{ Leigh Hunt, in 
one of his letters to a Scotch friend, flatteringly insists that Scotland is 
a more southern region than England (possibly in consequence of an 
infusion of the blood of France); he means as to its songs, and dances, 
and other evidences of animal spirits, “‘ not omitting certain escapades of 
the wise over their bottles, called High Jinks.” These he applauds as 
not dull, drunken frenzies, like those of the Sedleys and Killigrews, but 
recognitions of the right meeting of extremes in the blood of the good 
and over-thoughtful. ‘I allude,” he adds, “to such as are described in 
Guy Mannering.”§ The effervesence of animal spirits explodes in dif- 
‘ferent directions among different nations ; and what are the High Jinks 
of one would be a very low-rope performance indeed with another. 
Southey remarks that here in England the Circuit always serves to 


sharpen the wits of those who are waiting, some of them hungrily, and 
but too many nape for practice ; and as nowhere there is more 


talent running to seed than at the bar, epigram circulate there as freely 
* Boaden’s Life of Kemble, i. 284. 
t Life of J. M. W. Turner, ii. 52, 56, 85. 

Life of Douglas Jerrold, ch. xii. 

Correspondence of Leigh Hunt, vol. ii. p. 228. 
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as opinions—and much more harmlessly. But that the elders of the 
profession, and the judges, should take part in such levities as the Jeux 
Poetiques of Poictiers, would at all times, Southey contends, have been 
as much out of character in England, as it would be still in character 
among our lighter-heeled, lighter-hearted, and lighter-headed neigh- 
bours.* 
Diligent statesman and earnest minister as Mr. Windham was, within 
earshot of Mr. Speaker, he was as ready as any one for a frolic outside 
of St. Stephen’s chapel. “In our bg from the House,” we read in his 
Diary, which has quite recently seen the light, ‘‘ we were boyish enough 
to amuse ourselves with throwing stones at each other during our pro- 
gress through the Park, and oranges when we came to St. James’s- 
street.”t Not inapplicable to him, and the like of him, is that stanza 
in the poet’s autographic epitaph, which bears this record of his official 
and extra-official, or out-of-office hours : 
Nor to business a drudge, nor to faction a slave, 
He strove to make interest and freedom agree ; 
In public employments industrious and grave, 
And alone with his friends, lord, how merry was he !f 


SIR HILDEBRAND AND THE UNKNOWN KNIGHT. 
BY WILLIAM JONES. 


Sm Hi~pEsranD was a puissant knight 
As you could possibly see, 
He =! this song, while the stars shone bright, 
And he laugh’d in careless glee : 
“Tam young, I am rich, no love I need, 
Far better it is to be free, : 
With hounds and hawks, and a trusty steed, 
No maiden shall conquer me!” . 


Now, whether the stars tell tales or not, 
I cannot pretend to say, 

But certain it is that near the spot 
A knight was pricking his way. 

The vizor was down, to conceal his face 
From the moon’s inquisitive glances, 
But they show a rider of matchless grace, 

As onward his courser prances. 


Sir Hildebrand rode to the stranger’s side, 
And he lifted his helmet high ; 

“ By my halidame! welcome thou art,” he cried, 
“To my castle that standeth nigh. 


* The Doctor, ch. Ixxxix. 


Diary of the Right Hon. W. Windham. (Murray, 1866.) 
Prior: “For my own Monument.” 
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Now hasten, I pray, for the night is cold, 
Thou shalt sup on a ven’son pie, 

And quaff a cup of canary old, 
For which a monarch might sigh !” 


“ Gramercy !” the stranger answer’d bland, 
In a voice so silvery sweet, 

That it mightily pleased Sir Hildebrand 
Such a courtly knight to greet. 

“ A churl I should be, indeed, to pass 
Such a generous guesten-gate, 

But I am bound by a vow, alas! 
To roam both early and late— 


Unpillow’d and fasting, until I find 
recreant who can prove 
That he never around his heart will wind 
The bonds of a faithful love. 
Shouldst thou meet with a knight so false and base, 
I prithee to let me know; 
I will tear from his bosom the foul disgrace, 
And stamp it upon his brow !” 


“ By my troth, ’tis strange!” cried Sir Hildebrand, 
“Thou hast surely heard my words ; 
No matter, a grasp of your ready hand, 
And then to our trusty swords !” 
The moon shone forth with a brighter gleam, 
As if anxious to see the duel, 
And doubtless thought, as to us it may seem, 
That love can be sometimes cruel. 


With his Bilboa keen Sir Hildebrand fenced 
With a thrust, a pass, and a parry, 

But the star that his destiny influenced 
Ordain’d that he should miscarry. 

In a desperate lunge he missed his feet, 


And lay on the Enh heath panting, 


While the nimble ht with the voice so sweet 
Raised his sword—but ’twas somewhat slanting. 


* Now yield thee, bold traitor to love, or die!” 
But Sir Hildebrand, though much shaken, 
Was too plucky by far his words to deny, 
Or to own that he was mistaken. 
He closed his eyes, but soon open’d them wide, 
For the moon, coquetishly glancing, 
Reveal’d in the foe who was pricking his side 
A maiden, bewitching, entrancing ! 


So lovely—the knight in his fervour forgot 
He had been ignominiously treated, 

And vow’d that good fortune had favour’d his lot, 
To be by such beauty defeated. 

He wins in his turn—is oft quizz’d by his dame 

_ On the time that their vows were first plighted, 

And she weaves him a scarf, with his crest and his name, 

And the motto, “ Love will not be slighted!” 
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THE WIFE’S REVENGE. 
A ROMAN STORY. 
By E. B. Lewis. 


PART THE FIRST. 
L 
THE BRIGANDS. 

‘“‘ At what hour shall we reach Rome, Pietro?” inquired one of the 
inmates of an old-fashioned, yet commodious, travelling carriage, as he 
opened the window and addressed his valet on the box. 

“ By seven o'clock, your highness,” replied Pietro; ‘“ we are now close 
to Baccano, our last stage.” 

“ Beatrice, my love,” said the same cavaliere, turning to his fair com- 
panion—a handsome woman in the bloom of youth—* you will soon be 
relieved from all fear.” 

“Thank Heaven, Francesco! I never before experienced so strange a 
presentiment of coming evil!” replied the lady. ‘ My courage seems 
quite to have deserted me on this lonesome road.” 

Certainly the surrounding scenery was not of the most encouraging or 
cheerful description. An air of gloomy desolation characterised this 
portion of the papal territories. As they advanced nearer te Baccano, 
the postilion cracked his whip loudly and repeatedly ; the usual sigual to 
warn the proprietors of the dirty little albergo that travellers were at 
hand, and fresh horses required. Unfortunately, on this, as on many 

revious occasions, it invoked other and wilder spirits, equally interested 
in such events, for a band of armed men rushed suddenly from their 
hiding-place in some ruins close by, much to the horror of the bewildered 
travellers, The brigands—for such they were—summoned the driver to 
halt, on peril of his life; and two of their number seized the horses’ heads 
and stopped the carriage, while a ruffian presented himself at each door, 
with a pistol in one hand and a rosary in the other. 

“ Be not alarmed, fair lady !” said one of them, who appeared to be the 
captain of the gang. ‘‘ Nothing is further from our intention than to put 
you to the slightest inconvenience; you will be free to pursue your 
journey when we have eased your carriage of a portion of its load. The 
signore will stay with us until the small sum of one thousand scudi be 
forthcoming to indemnify us for our trouble and risk.” 

The cheeks of the poor lady were blanched with terror at this announce- 
ment, and for some time she could not utter a word ; but her companion, 
who was no other than the Prencipe Giustiniani, and her husband, per- 
ceiving that resistance would be fatal to the safety of their lives, calmly 
resigned himself to what was inevitable, and directed all his efforts to re- 
cover his wife from her alarm. The bandits, meanwhile, occupied 
themselves with ransacking the baggage, and in appropriating whatever 
was valuable in the contents. 
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The natural courage of Beatrice, however it may have deserted her for 
the moment, began at length, in some measure, to triumph over her fears, 
and gradually to rise higher, in proportion to the desperate nature of 
her position. She now turned imploringly to the bandit chief, using all 
her eloquence to work both on his compassion and cupidity ; but found 
him inexorable regarding the release of her companion. 

“ Let me, then, for the love of Heaven, be also your prisoner; but do 
not separate me from my husband!” she passionately urged. 

“‘ Diavolo !” replied the robber—but with something like a touch of 
humanity in,his tone—“ our rough journeys and spare diet would ill suit 
a dainty lady such as you. Fear nothing, fair one ; send a trusty mes- 
senger with the money, and your husband shall be restored to you.” 

Tears, promises, and further entreaties were vain ; the princess was 
condemned to pursue her journey alone, while her husband was carried 
off by the robbers. An arrangement, however, had been arrived at with 
them, that the ransom should be despatched to Baccano on the second day 
after the capture of the traveller. 

More dead than alive, did poor Beatrice Giustiniani arrive at her 

lazzo. No little astonishment and curiosity were excited in the esta- 
plishment by the appearance of the princess without the prince. To her 
faithful secretary alone—Andrea Vanozzi—did Beatrice make known the 
disasters that had befallen them. He was an old and favourite retainer 
of the Colonna family, to which she belonged; had occupied a confi- 
dential post in their employ prior to her birth, and had been enlisted in 
the princess’s own service on her marriage. 

Greatly as Vanozzi was dismayed by the startling intelligence imparted 
to him, he did his utmost to console and reassure his mistress. 

No time was lost, as may be supposed, in raising the sum required for 
the ransom of the prince. On the appointed day Andrea left Rome for 
Baccano, and delivered the money into the hands of the messenger 
deputed by the robbers to receive it. , 

Great was the consternation, bitter the disappointment of Vanozzi, 
when, instead of the restoration of the captive, he was told by the mes- 
senger that, having ascertained the rank of his prisoner, the captain 
demanded a further sum of five hundred scudi ere he would consent to 
release him. 

With a sorrowful heart Vanozzi returned to his mistress, and delivered 
his unwelcome m 

Beatrice, who had hitherto, through fear for her husband’s life, pre- 
served the secret of his capture from her friends, at once determined that 
further reserve would be both useless and dangerous. These renewed 
demands for money might be interminable, she thought, without offering 
any better chance of the prencipe’s deliverance. She therefore hastily 
summoned her cousin, the Cardinal Colonna, to her palazzo, acquainting 

him with all that had occurred, and solicited his advice and assistance. 

The cardinal’s first feeling of consternation and surprise at the tidings 
of so audacious an exploit, having in some degree subsided, he spoke thus 
to the princess : 

“T will immediately lay the matter before his holiness; there is not a 
moment to be lost; the robbers must be followed up by a well-armed 
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force, ere they have time to escape to their haunts in the mountains, 
There are, probably, some of them still hovering in the neighbour- 
hood of Baccano, in expectation of the additional ransom they have 
demanded.” P 

“T shall rely on your zeal, my good cousin, in stimulating the holy, 
father to the most prompt and aetive measures for my Francesco’s 
deliverance,” said the poor princess, with tears in her eyes, as the car- 
dinal hastily took his departure. 

In vain, henene did the good cardinal bestir himself in the matter, 
and as vainly did the pope send an armed force in pursuit of the robbers, 
every trace of them having already disappeared. The band which had 
committed this bold outrage was believed, from Beatrice’s deseription, to. 
be under the direction of a famous outlaw, upon whose head a price had 
been set, and who was, in reality, the unworthy representative of the. 
noble family of Monteleone. He had been disicherited, and was under 
the ban of the Church, as being guilty of the abduction of a veiled nun. 
The princess, meanwhile, though a prey to grief and anxiety, was actively 
engaged in stimulating her agents in the prosecution of their inquiries 
amongst the peasantry, in the hope that by judiciously administered 
bribes she might at last gain ‘the intelligence she so anxiously desired ; 
but full three months had elapsed, and all that had been attempted had 
proved fruitless hitherto. 


Meanwhile, a deep sensation had been created in Rome by this ce 


and daring detention of a prince of the Holy See. All felt convince 
however, that the object of the robbers was to obtain a large ransom, an 
that they would not, by sacrificing a life of so much importance to the 
state, as well as to their mercenary schemes, provoke the papal govern- 


ment to the most active and severe measures for the capture or destruction 
of the entire band. 


IL. 


PRINCE GIUSTINIANI'S NARRATION. 


As the prineess and her friends were meditating fresh schemes for the 
prosecution of an inquiry so important to her happiness, such efforts were 
rendered unnecessary by an occurrence which diffused joy throughout 
her household. 

One evening, soon after sunset, a carriage rapidly dashed into the court- 
yard of the palazzo Giustiniani, and the next moment Beatrice was 
clasped in the arms of her husband, Some minutes elapsed ere the joy 
of their reunion could find utterance in words; but no sooner did the 
calm of returning reason succeed to the first transports of happiness, than 
a thousand questions were mutually exchanged, and the changes and 
chances which those anxious months of separation hed produced were 
fully discussed, 

he personal appearance of Giustiniani was very striking. His figure 

was tall and somewhat muscular, his finely developed forehead and ex- 

presen eyes betokened intelligence and penetration, while his chiselled 

eatures were rendered still more impressive by the pale, clear hue of his 

complexion, shaded, as it was, by rich masses of dark wavy hair. This 
s2 
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constitutional pallor had increased during his captivity, and he looked 
thin and somewhat careworn. 

“ Francesco, love, delay not,” said Beatrice, the day after his return, 
* to tell me how you contrived your wonderful escape. I am dying to 
know all that has befallen you since we parted! My woman’s curiosity 
will brook no further delay, even on the plea of your fatigue.” 

She seated herself by his side as she uttered these words, and was 
speedily engrossed in listening to the following narrative : 


No sooner (said Francesco) had the sound of your seem sstetls 
become inaudible, dearest Beatrice, than, being forcibly seized by two of 
the brigands, my arms were pinioned, and I was blindfolded. 
I had observed the disappearance of the capitane, which must have 
occurred while I was bestowing a last lingering look on the vehicle that 
was conveying my dearest friend out of sight. 
_ My lawless companions dragged me along between two of them at a 
rapid pace, and evidently over rugged ground, for many weary hours, 
owing me but an occasional re very brief rest, when a gave me 
some stale bread-crusts and water. I did not attempt to address them, 
being occupied with the melancholy thought of so sudden and cruel an 
interruption to our happiness, and of the possible dangers of my position. 
Questions I knew would be vain, and would probably be productive of 
insolent answers ; discretion was the better part of valour in such com- 


pany. 
At length we appeared to halt for good; the bandage was removed 
from my eyes, my arms were let at liberty, and I found myself in the 


midst of a band of pog | wild, savage-looking men. They quickly 


seated themselves on the floor of what, at first sight, appeared to be a 
cave; but, with more leisure for observation, I found it to be a dis- 
mantled Etruscan tomb. The little remaining daylight penetrated 
a numerous fissures, and enabled me to discert what was passing 
around. 

In one corner, stooping over a large brazier of burning coals, was a 
decrepid old hag, who appeared like one of the former denizens of the 
tomb risen from the slumber of death to torment the living who had 
invaded her sanctuary. 

She was in the act of cooking something in a large iron pot. An 
inquiry respecting the progress of her culinary labours was occasionally 
addressed to her by one or other of the brigands in a tone more energetic 
than polite, but to which she vouchsafed no answer, saving a torrent of 
imprecations. At length the bubbling, hissing sound emanating from the 
iron pot ceased, and having emptied its contents into a huge dish, she 
shuffled up to the circle, oe palsied head shaking at every step, and 
placed it on the ground before them. 

Ere half its contents had been devoured, she brought wine to season 
the repast. I had been ordered to seat myself with the rest, and to 
— of the dinner, which would not have been unpalatable had it not 

n strongly flavoured with garlic. The whole party, on the repast 
being concluded, laid themselves down on their cloaks to sleep, one of 
them keeping guard at the entrance of the tomb, and being relieved at 
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intervals during the night. I had been too much agitated to sleep, and 
was truly thankful when the day dawned. 

_ The mee no sooner arose from their slumbers than they imme- 
diately 8 griiquewe to blindfold and pinion me as before. Our journey 
occupied the whole of the next day, until an hour before sunset. We 
rested only twice, and under trees, as I could judge from the rustling of 
the wind amid the branches. We were sohiahad by the same rude fare 
as before, flavoured by the addition of a few onions. My fatigue was 
great when we made our next halt, and, previously to our doing so, I 
became aware that we were toiling up a steep ascent for a considerable 
time. Finally, we evidently passed through a strongly locked gate or 
door, and mounted a long flight of steps conducting to some icind of 
habitation. 

My arms were again free, and, my bandage being withdrawn, the 
brigands disappeared without giving me time to ask questions, and even 
ere I had a moment’s leisure to look around me. 

What was my surprise after their departure on observing that I was 
in a tolerably fornia ed apartment, looking out on a romantic scene. 
Although I had not at that moment positive means of judging to what 
description of building this room belonged, yet broken columns, apper- 
taining to what had clearly been a portico in the front, convinced me 
that I was in an ancient temple, some portions of which had been ren- 
dered habitable by its present occupants. The dilapidated portico was 
on the verge of a great cascade caaiiiines over walls of the most rugged 
description, such as Salvator Rosa would have rejoiced in. Below the 
rocks extensive woods stretched as far as the eye could see. While 
musing on this wild romantic scene, the silence of which was invaded by 
the perpetual roar of the cascade, a slight movement shook the old worm- 
eaten tapestry with which one side of the apartment or hall was hung— 
though evidently for use more than for ornament. It was partially 
raised, and a tall, remarkable-looking woman, of middle age, in the 
attire of a peasant of Albano, entered. In her hands she bore a tray, 
which was well furnished with cold meat, bread, cheese, and wine, - 
Having placed it on a table, she invited me to partake of the viands, 

“To whom, signora,” I said, “‘am I indebted for this act of hos- 
pitality? Only two days have elapsed since I was torn from my wife 
and captured by brigands. I am now quite bewildered at finding myself 
thus suddenly released from their grasp and in a civilised habitation. 
May I trust that I am not a prisoner here, but that I shall speedily be 
permitted to return to my family ?” 

“ Signore,” she replied, “ the apartment in which you now find your- 
self must, for the present, be the limit of your movements; but be not 
dismayed, you are now in good keeping, and if you do not infringe the 
rules laid down for your conduct you will meet with no injury, and, will 
eventually be restored to your friends in Rome. Remember, however, 
that the gate by which you entered is both locked and guarded. At- 
tempt not to escape, or you will instantly be shot !”” 

“And may I ask who are you, signora, who thus dictate to me the 
conditions of a prisoner? ‘Tell me, I beseech you, the secret of my 
detention here. It is in my power if released to reward you handsomely, 
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7 you are yourself a wife, you ought then to feel for mime, who has had 
her shea: so suddenly and forcibly taken from her.” 

Her countenance, which was flexible, betrayed emotion as I made this 
appeal to her sympathy, but she hastily quitted the room without a 
teply, as though fearing that compassion. might tempt her to fail m the 
stern duty that had been imposed upon her. Day after day I repeated 
this and similar trials on her kindliness, but some tie even more sacred 
to her than the promptings of humanity armed her against every snare. 
During the long tedious three months that I was acaptive in that lonely 
temple, never fd she utter a word that could throw a light upon the 
Secrets of my prison-house, or encourage me in a hope of escape, while 
every night and morning the robber guard visited my apartment to 
assure themselves of the safety of their prisoner. I frequently questioned 
her as to her knowledge of the bandit chief, who in manner and bearing 
‘was so superior to his companions, but she told me to expect no answer 
to unnecessary questions. I know not how I should have endured the 
monotony of my life during my sojourn in the temple, but that I had 
‘compassionately been supplied with a few books and a guitar to beguile 
‘the tediousness of my solitude. As it was, the time seemed inter- 
mipable. 

At length, I was one night aroused by an unusual stir in one of the 
compartments of the temple, and as 1 was pondering on the cause of 
‘this disturbance some of the robbers entered my apartment, and directed 
‘me to prepare for a journey. After travelling for two nights, to m 
‘surprise, we reached the very spot near Baccano on which I had been 
‘captured, aud where a carriage was in waiting. 

The bandits apprised me that I was now free, and ordering me to 
enter the vehicle, called to the driver—who had evidently received his 
instructions beforehand—to proceed without delay. 


He drove off rapidly, and never stopped his horses until he entered the 
gates of our palazzo. 


There was an inconsistency in the summing up of these adventures, 
and here and there, as the narrative progressed, a something like 
embarrassment in her husband’s manner, which forcibly struck Beatrice. 
She knew that no second ransom had been paid, although it had been 
demanded, and his explanation of the final circumstances attending his 
escape wore to her mind an air of improbability, which inspired her with 
an indefinable suspicion. She believed that she had not heard the whole 
truth, and this absence of entire confidence on the part of her husband 
deeply wounded her affection. She did not condescend to ask further 
explanation, her pride causing her to dissemble her suspicions. 


III. 


BEATRICE. 


BEATRICE GrusTINIANI had barely attained her twentieth birthday 
at this period, and had experienced since her marriage two years of 
nearly uninterrupted happiness; but after the events of her husband’s 
captivity and return, a something approaching to mutual distrust sprang 
up almost imperceptibly between them. 

Their union had been one of rare oceurrence in Italy—a marriage of 
affection as well as of convenience—yet how slight a cause may engender 
misunderstanding and dissension between the most loving hearts! A 
trifle light as air, a word unkind or wrongly taken, may commence a 
breach, which no trials from without could have effected, while the re- 

tition of such trivial disagreements may convert the tenderest affection 
into coldness and indifference. 

Beatrice was a splendid woman, with the Juno-like beauty of the 
Roman ladies. Her form, though luxuriant, was perfect in proportion; 
animation of feature and stateliness of demeanour she also possessed, 
together with varied accomplishments. There was wanting to complete 
the picture that self-restraint and moral dignity which a judicious educa- 
tion and training can alone inculcate. She was, in short, too much the 
creature of violent impulses, and, much as she loved her husband, there 
was a latent morbid tendency to jealousy in her temperament, which, if 
once thoroughly aroused, was likely to prove formidable. Of this trait 
in her character Francesco was but too well aware ; for the disposition 
had manifested itself somewhat painfully, both before and after marriage. 
He had therefore mentally resolved to re-double his prudence and reserve 
in all social intercourse, rather than to endanger his domestic peace by 
the smallest inadvertence. 

The gleam of undefined suspicion which had obtruded itself into the 
mind of Beatrice during the progress of her husband’s narrative had 
quickly begun, unknown to herself, to influence her deportment towards 
him, and she soon afterwards observed that to her he was an altered man. 
He was ofttimes moody, restless, and distracted in her company, and at 
length, far from seeming content with the happiness of domestic life, he 
eagerly sought every occasion to enter into the excitement and diversion 
of gay company abroad. 

There was nothing remarkable, ’tis true, in this self-emancipation by an 
Italian husband from the romantic exactions of a newly married life ; but 
to Beatrice it was like the awakening from a delightful dream. She did 
not pause to consider whether any deficiency on her own part could ac- 
count for this change in her husband. Hers was a proud spirit, which 
would not bend to those conciliatory efforts of tenderness and gentleness 
— so often find their way to a husband’s heart when aught else 

ils, 

Her wounded pride displayed itself in a cold and haughty reserve, 
which served only to widen breach. His absences from home, on the 
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plea of visiting his rural estates, became more frequent, and his indiffer- 
ence to his wife on his return more marked. Happiness had now fled 
from the bosom of Beatrice, and had left her the victim of suspicion and 
jealousy. She was not long in convincing herself that some mystery fatal 
to her existed in connexion with the period of Francesco’s capture. 
This idea once admitted, every trifling incident, every unguarded word, 
was ingenionsly tortured into evidence against him, till her temper and 

tience being alike exhausted, she resolved to unravel the secret at all 
erg Francesco about this time apprised her that he purposed visit- 
ing their estate at Frascati on the morrow. This announcement contained 
nothing remarkable, as it was the regular period for him to do so on 
matters of business ; but Beatrice at once took her resolution. 

She summoned her secretary to her presence, and with an assumed 
calmness of demeanour, which could not effectually disguise the passion 
smouldering in her bosom, she thus addressed him : 

* Vanozzi, you are so old and faithful a retainer of the Colonna family, 
that I can place great reliance on your zeal. A mission must be per- 
formed which involves my happiness and honour. I exhort you, then, as 
you value both, to fulfil my wishes. Follow your master to Frascati, 
watch his movements, ascertain how his time is occupied, and on your 
return faithfully report to me every particular that comes under your 
notice.’ 

That an ominous cloud had for some time lowered over the domestic 
happiness of the family, Vanozzi had observed with pain; he was not, 
therefore, so much astonished as overpowered by the sudden light thrown 
upon the subject through the medium of this earnest appeal. 

The office imposed on him was one of the most delicate and perplexing 
nature, yet his sympathy and devotion to his mistress forbade any demur 
to commands enforced under the influence of such deeply injured feelings. 
Appearances, he admitted to himself, seemed both to justify the suspi- 
cions of the princess and the duty entailed upon himself, yet his kind 
heart revolted at the task. Having, at length, somewhat mastered his 
emotions, he replied : 

‘“* My services, however poor, are always at your command, noble 
lady. Yet I beseech you to consider that appearances are often deceit- 
ful. I trust and-pray that they will prove so in this instance. Con- 
demn not, madam, without undeniable evidence. Above all things, rel 


on my zeal and fidelity in the performance of my office, however sinful 
it may be to my feelings. 


IV. 


THE OATH OF VENGEANCE. 


For three days Beatrice awaited in mortal agony and dread the 
return of her husband and of her trusty agent. Her heart beat audibly 
when at length she heard the footsteps of Francesco mounting the marble 
staircase on his return to the palazzo. She almost began to regret the 
part she had adopted, but nevertheless exerted herself to maintain an ap- 
pearance of composure, and met her husband with the same cold hauteur 
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which had of late characterised her conduct towards him. Andrea 
Vanozzi did not return till the following night, and Beatrice was com- 
pelled to linger in the torments of suspense as to the result of his painfu. 
mission. 

On the first favourable occasion she summoned him to her boudoir, 
and having closed and locked the door, she begged him to relate, with- 

" out reservation, all that he had learned or witnessed at Frascati. 

“ Would that silence on that subject were consistent, with my duty to 
ourself, madam,” said Andrea. “I fear that you will be deeply pained 
ry what I have to relate, though it behoves your highness to make a 

further investigation into the circumstances ere you wholly condemn the 
prince, your husband.” 

Beatrice, pale as death, listened to this preamble with all the calmness 
of despair, and motioned to Vanozzi to communicate his narration. 

“I followed the prencipe, my master,” said he, “in disguise, and on a 

stout mule, from the commencement to the termination of his journey to 
his own mansion at Frascati. 
_ “TJ then turned back to refresh myself, and to find stabling and fodder 
for my mule at the albergo of the village. This being accomplished I 
retraced my steps, and concealed myself in the laurel plantation, near the 
garden-gate. After some time, my attention was arrested by the sound 
of footsteps, advancing in the direction of the gate. I saw that it was 
his highness, who passed on to the road. Cautiously emerging from my 
hiding-place, I followed him at some distance, when he turned suddenly 
into a bypath which led towards some fields. 

“Beyond these, surrounded by a garden, was a small one-storied 
house, or villa, the front of which was covered with creepers in full 
bloom. The door was opened by some one from within as the prince 
approached, and as quickly closed on his entrance. 

“TI again concealed myself amidst some bushes, and ascertained that 
my patron did not quit the place for several hours. The same lengthened 
visits were repeated daily during the remainder of his sojourn at Frascati. 
I could gain no other information regarding the inmates of the house, 
than that it had been taken by a stranger some months previously for a 
lady, whose only companion was an elderly servant-woman, of a ve 
reserved and eccentric disposition, from whom it was impossible to elicit 
any information regarding her own or her mistress’s affairs. My resolu- 
tion was now taken. 

“I awaited the moment of my master’s departure from Frascati, and, 
disguising myself as a Capuchin friar, I went to the house and engaged 
the servant in conversation. 

“ «TI have travelled far,’ I said to her; ‘I am footsore, hungry, and 
thirsty ; for the love of Heaven give me some bread-and-water.’ 

“ ¢T will never refuse a son of the Church,’ she replied. ‘ Step in, 
holy father, and rest in the hall, whilst you partake of the refreshment I 
will speedily prepare for you.’ 

“While eating the cold meat and bread with which she supplied me, 
a young girl, beautiful as a vision, entered the villa from a garden at the 
back. She-was, apparently, quite unaware as she did so of the presence 
of a stranger, for she started and looked surprised at the first sight of 
me, but on observing my garb she appeared reassured.” 
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Beatrice trembled violently, and became pale as marble at this portion 
of the narration, but impatiently beckoned to Andrea to proceed. 

“This charming creature, youthful and fresh as Hebe, was rather 
under the middle size, and slender and graceful as a sylph. Her bright 
golden tresses fell, in their natural unrestrained luxuriance, far below her 
waist ; her large liquid blue eyes, fringed with long lashes much darker 
than her hair, beamed with an almost indefinable sweetness and modesty, 
‘and were in perfect harmony with the general softness and extreme 
delicacy of her other features. A skin of unrivalled fairness was relieved 
from insipidity by the brilliant roseate bloom of her cheek. Her dress 
was of muslin, of a hue and texture adapted to the fairy-like character of 
her beauty. Her small white hands held up the corners of a white silk 
apron, filled with roses, lilies, and evergreens, freshly culled from the 
garden. Her first surprise ended, she thus accosted me, in a sweet 
silvery voice : 

“ ¢ Holy father, you are most welcome to the rest and food our cottage 
affords. See seem tired and wayworn. Whither are you travelling ? 

“* Towards Rome, fair lady, on a mission to his holiness, from the 
‘superior of my monastery.’ 

“ «May God speed you,’ she answered, ‘on your journey. Take with 

, holy father, a slight remembrance of us,’ giving me some of the 
fairest flowers from her apron, ‘ and leave us your blessing in return.’ 

“So saying, we exchanged salutations, and I saw her no more.” 

Beatrice, who had till now listened to Andrea’s recital with that species 
of unnatural calm which but too often precedes a violent storm, could no 
longer repress the manifestation of her jealousy and indignation. Rising 


from her seat, her eyes dilated with anger, her features convulsed by 
passion, “ Andrea!” she exclaimed, “if you be faithful to your allegiance, 
you will not quit this eg —_ have taken a solemn oath to 


execute all my commands! My injured love and dignity, the insulted 
honour of my family must be vindicated! Your master is that worst of 
‘traiters—a domestic one! He has forsaken and betrayed the wife of his 
‘bosom ; from henceforth I tear his image from my heart! My outraged 
feelings shall be avenged, or I will die in the attempt!” 

Poor Vanozzi in vain endeavoured to allay the storm which he had 
raised in the bosom of the princess—vainly did he beseech her to pause, 
and to make inquiry, ere she carried out her fatal purpose. The evidence 
husband’s disloyalty was as certain as truth itself 

rea, ere he was permitted to leave her nce, was uaded to 
bind himself by the required oath. oe nr 
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THE BANKER’S STRONG-BOX* 


Part I. 


I.—TueE StRonG-sox. 


THERE is generally in every French regiment of the Line.one man 
who is more or less looked up to by the rest. He is a better fencer, a 
better shot, more energetic, and more fortunate in his amours and in his 
duels, than any other. He is generally a little wiry fellow, by no means 
young, with long moustache, and he rejoices in the yellow epaulettes of the 
company of Voltigeurs. His duels are all the more frequent, as it isa 
point of honour to have fought with him, and he is always ready to give 
every tourlourou a touch of his quality. So it is with the agents of police 
or detectives of Paris, whilst the superiority of one or two is tacitly ad- 
mitted, there is great jealousy of success; and as a wondrous amount of 
vanity mixes itself up with the acuteness necessary to their functions, not 
a little pride and envy find their way into almost every investigation. 
The feelings are, indeed, sometimes so much engaged in the matter as to 
involve many an innocent man, and a wise magistrate is as much on his 
guard against prejudiced officers of police as against prevaricating wit- 
messes. M.Gaboriau is master of details of this kind, which often, by 
their obscurity and entanglement, present features of deepest interest. 
‘Such was the nature of the case now before us. 

The bank of André Fauvel, No. 87, Rue de Provence, was in high 
repute, and did a considerable business. The offices were on the ground 
floor, and the windows looking upon the street were carefully protected 
by iron-bars. M. André Fauvel’s private room was on the deat floor, 
and communicated with the house ; but it also communicated by a steep, 
marrow, dark staircase with the office of the principal cashier, and 
through it, with the other offices below. The closet, in which was the 
strong-box, was so defended as almost to have been able to have stood a 
seige. The doors were lined with plates of iron, and the chimne 
secured by bars, whilst the strong-box itself was let into the wall. It 
was opened by a small key and five letter-locks. ‘The word adapted to 
open the latter was changed from time to time, and was only known to 
M. Fauvel and to the chief cashier—they alone had keys. 

On the morning of the 28th of February the clerks arrived at the 
offices at the usual hour—nine o’clock. At half-past nine a middle- 
aged military-looking man, dressed in black, made his appearance. He 
said he wished to speak with the chief cashier. He was told that the 
hief cashier had not come yet, and that his office did not open till ten 
o'clock. 

“TI expected,” observed the stranger, in a haughty tone of voice, “ to 
have met with more attention, as I Trad arranged matters yesterday with 
M. Fauvel. Iam Count Louis de Clameron, the head of a factory at 
Oloron, and I have come to withdraw the sum of three hundred thousand 
france (12,500/.) entrusted to the house by my brother, whose heir I am. 
It i surprising that orders have not been given.” 


* Le Dossier, No. 113. Par Emile Gaborian. Paris: E. Dentu. 
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Neither the titles of the visitor nor his explanations had much weight 
with the clerks, who contented themselves with replying, 

“It is not time yet.” 

“ But cannot I see M. Fauvel, then ?” persisted M. de Clameron, 

“No; he is not visible at this hour,” retorted a junior clerk— 


Cavaillon by name. 
“ Then i will call again,” replied M. de Clameron, apparently much 
annoyed. 


He had scarcely left the house than Prosper Bertomy, the chief 
cashier, made his appearance. He was a handsome young man, about 
thirty years of age, and dressed in the height of fashion. 

“Ah! here you are at last,” exclaimed Cavaillon ; “why you have 
already been asked after.” 

“ What, by a factor at Oloron ?” 

“ Exactly so.” 

“Qh! well he will soon come back again.” 

So saying, Prosper opened the door of his cabinet and went in ; but he 
had not been in long before he returned into the office, with an expres- 
sion of the utmost alarm : 

* Robbed !”” he exclaimed. “I have been robbed !” 

All the clerks put down their pens and rushed up to Prosper. 

‘* Robbed !” they exclaimed; “ by whom ?” r 

“ They have taken all that was in the strong-box, three hundred and 
fifty thousand francs in three parcels of one hundred thousand, and one 
of fifty thousand, tied in a bundle,” replied Prosper, in a state of the 
most distressing anxiety. 

The news of the ~ spread like wild-fire through the establish- 
ment. People rushed in from all quarters of the house ; the place was 
crowded. M. Fauvel was one of the last to make his appearance. 
M. Fauvel was a man of about fifty years of age, hair just turning to 
grey, middle-sized, slightly bent in the shoulders, like most hard-workers, 
with a tendency to corpulence, and a candid benevolent expression of 
countenance. 

** What do they tell me?” he said to the clerks, as they respectfully 
made way for him. 

The voice of M. Fauvel seemed to arouse Prosper, who was almost 
stupified by the blow, to his senses. He explained that he had sent to 
the Bank of France the previous evening for three hundred and fifty 
thousand francs, as M. de Clameron wished to withdraw three hundred 
thousand at an early hour. 

“ But why did you send for it yesterday?” observed the banker. “I 
have told you a hundred times to wait for the day itself.” 

“T am aware of it, and I am sorry for what I have done ; for the 
strong-box has been opened and the money removed.” 

“ Why you are mad!” exclaimed M. Fauvel. “Who could have 
opened the box, when only you and I have the key and know the word?” 

“True !” replied Prosper, scarcely knowing in his terror what he was 
saying; “only you or I could have opened the box.” 

The banker became so irate, at the mere idea of a suspicion attaching 
to himself, that there is no telling what might have happened had not 


M. de Clameron appeared on the scene. He rward with a 
rude, haughty manner, observing : aot 
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™ Tt is ten o’clock, gentlemen!” ‘And then addressing M. Fauvel, he 
added, with a touch of impertinence in his manner, “I am glad to see 
ou here, sir; I have had to call once already this morning, and yet I 
made arrangements yesterday.” 

“ True, sir,” M. Flauvel segild, “ yesterday ; but this morning I have 
just learnt that I am the victim of a robbery of three hundred and fifty 
thousand frances. You must grant me a brief delay.” 

“ Shall I have to wait long ?” retorted the factor, with an ironical ex- 
pression of countenance. 

“ Merely the time to send to the bank,” replied M. Fauvel. “ Prosper, 
make out an order, and send it at once.” 

“Tt is useless to send,” replied the latter. ‘“ We have not a hundred 
thousand francs at the bank.” 

* T suspected as much,” observed M. de Clameron. 

The banker turned white and then purple with passion. ‘“ You need 
not be under any apprehension,” he controlled himself sufficiently to reply 
with his usual courtesy ; “we have other resources.” Going to a desk, 
he hastily wrote a few words, then handing them over to a clerk, he 
said, “Take this note to M. de Rothschild; monsieur will be kind 
enough to accompany you, and you will see that he receives three 
hundred thousand francs.” 

M. de Clameron thought proper upon this to alter his style of address, 
and formulated an apology for his rudeness, laying stress upon an old 
acquaintanceship. M. Fauvel turned his back upon him, merely ob- 
serving, 

“ in matters of business there are neither friends nor acquaintances. I 
owed—you were—pressing. You have good claims; follow my clerk; 
you will be paid.” 

No sooner the client gone than M. Fauvel intimated to Prosper that 
he wished to speak to him in his own room. When they were alone the 
worthy banker endeavoured to extract a confession from the cashier by 
reminding him of the confidence he had always placed in him, and the 
friendship he had shown him. He had been fifteen years in the bank; 
he had been treated as one of the house till about a year ago, when he 
had ceased to avail himself of his privileges; his prospects had been 
ensured by a constant advancement and augmentation of salary ; nay, an 
alliance-with his niece, Madeleine, had been looked forward to as an 
opening to a future partnership with his sons! Prosper wept bitterly at 
this enumeration of benefits heaped upon him, and the mention of Made- 
leine’s name visibly affected him, but there were no confidences to make. 
The banker then changed his tone; he told Prosper that a young man 
was exposed to many temptations in a city like Paris, that he was aware 
that he was addicted to play, that latterly his life had been disorderly, 
and that he frequented the society of young men of dissipated habits. 
But all the answer he could get was, “It was not me. I swear it was 
not me !” 

“ Then it must have been me!” exclaimed the banker, exasperated in 
the highest degree, “and the police shall decide between us.” 

** As you like!” Prosper almost mechanically replied, in his profound 
dejection. 


The banker rang the bell. 
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“ Anselme,”’ he said, when it was answered, “ tell the commissary of 
police to step down.” 

The commissary entered, followed by a little man in seedy black. 

“ You have been already informed,” said the banker, “ that a robbery 
has been committed. The large sum of three hundred and fifty thousand 
francs has been abstracted from that strong box ; my cashier alone had a 
key and the pass-word.” 

“I beg your pardon,” observed Prosper; “ my master had also a key 
and the pass-word.” 

The commissary looked alternately at the one and at the other; the 
one was red and excited with anger and indignation, the other pale aud 
cast down as if with horror and affliction. 

“ Such a robbery,” continued M. Fauvel, determined not to notice the 
additional insult put upon him, “ might have had serious consequences— 
might, in fact, have compromised the credit of my house.” 

“I can understand that,” replied the commissary, ‘“ For example, a 
sudden deman “ 

“ Precisely so. And I had this very day a large sum to meet.” 

“ Oh, indeed !” observed the commissary. 

“I must add,” persevered the banker, not noticing how thoughtful his 
last communication had made the commissary, “that, had my orders 
been obeyed, this would not have happened. The cashier had strict in- 
junctions not to have a large sum of money in the box, but to obtain it 
from the bank the same day that it was wanted.” 

The commissary turned towards Prosper. ‘The latter contented him- 
self with replying that what his master said was true. 

‘* Could the robbery have been effected from without ?” 

“I do not think so,” replied the banker, hesitatingly. 

“ And I am sure it could not,” added Prosper, rousing himself. 

Whilst this conversation was going on, the little man in black, Mon- 
sieur Fanferlot, better known as “ the Squirrel,” had not been idle. He 
had subjected the chimney, the doors, the window-bars, and the strong 
box to the closest scrutiny. No indications of foree were to be detected ; 
only on the strong-box, close by the key-hole, there was a fresh scratch. 
The detective said to himself, if the cashier had opened it he would have 
had no cause for hurry; if the banker had opened it he might have had. 
Turning to the staircase which led up to the banker’s study he expressed 
@ wish to continue his researches in that direction, The four accordingly 
proceeded together. M. Fauvel’s private apartment was eomposed of 
two pieces; the first was the reception-room. It had three doors, one 

ning on the staircase which led to the offices, the other on the landing 
of the principal staircase by which visitors were admitted, the third into 
M. Fauvel’s study. ‘This had another door, which communicated with 
his bedroom. Nothing being found in the first, the parties proceeded, 
headed by M. Fauvel, to the examination of the second, with the excep- 
tion of Prosper, who remained behind buried in painful reflections, from 
which, however, he was suddenly aroused by the door opening, and a 
beautiful young girl walking in. It was M. Fauvel’s niece, Madeleine. 

; What, you here!” she exclaimed. “I thought to have met my 
uncle.” 


“ Madeleine !” was all Prosper could utter—“ Madeleine !” 
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The person thus addressed made a movement as if about to retire, but 
Prosper advanced towards her, and by an impulse stronger than herself 
- she held out her hand to him, which he took and kissed with mingled 
respect and contrition. Both were so afflicted that neither for a moment 
could om? At length Madeleine muttered : 

“ What, you, Prosper—you !”” 

“ Yes, it is your Prosper, the companion of your youth, who is accused 
of a most cowardly robbery, and who will soon be a prisoner.” 

“Tt cannot be! Great Heavens! Prosper, tell me—tell me, it is not 
true ne the beautiful girl, her fair features contracted with 
anguish. 

Bat before Prosper could reply footsteps were heard, and Prosper 

hed her gently towards the door, but not before “ the Squirrel” had 
ted the interview. 

“That young man,”’ he said to himself, “loves that young lady. No 
wonder—she is very pretty; and as, on his side, he is good-looking, his 
love is returned. This has annoyed the banker, and, wishing to get 
rid of an importunate lover, he has got up this ingenious charge of 
robbery !” 

The commissary saw matters in a very different light, and when they 
had descended into the cashier’s room, he expressed his wish to speak to 
M. Fauvel in private. Prosper and Fanferlot passed accordingly into the 
offices. Prosper approached the desks; Fanferlot walked about as if 
utterly unconcerned and unobservant. Prosper wrote a few words on a 
bit of paper and threw it over to Cavaillon. The movement was not lost 
upon “ the Squirrel.” The commissary had, in the mean time, expressed 
to M. Fauvel his opinion that there could be no doubt as to who had 
committed the theft ; it must be the cashier, and I shall be obliged, he 
added, “to take him away with me.” 

“ Poor Prosper !” ejaculated the banker. “I have loved him as my 
own son.” 

And, walking into the offices, he made a last attempt to stay further 
proceedings by obtaining a confession ; but still the only answer he could 
get was, “I swear that I am innocent.” 

* You must follow me,” observed the commissary. 

Taking up his hat and gloves, the young man followed without a word 
more. The banker watched him as he went away, his eyes suffused with 
tears. 

“Pp r!m r Prosper!” he again muttered, “ I would sooner 
have have obliged to suspect him.” 


Il.—Tue Casuier’s Home. 

M. Fanferlot, however, did not quit the neighbourhood; he left the 
commissary to proceed with his prisoner in a cab, whilst he took up a 
position under an arched gateway, almost directly opposite to the bank, 
so that no one could go out or in without being observed. His patience 
was soon rewarded. At one o’clock young Cavaillon issued forth, 
Fanferlot followed him by the Faubourg Montmartre and Rue Notre 
Dame de Lorette to the Rue Chaptal, where he was about to enter 
No. 39, when the detective tapped him on the shoulder. The youth 
turned round, and recognising the agent of police, who had been that 
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very morning at the bank, he became yawn | alarmed. But M. 
Fanferlot was distinguished amongst his brethren for excessive urbanity 
of manners. He asked a hetendl einen he was very sorry indeed to 
have to accost the young gentleman, but it was positively necessary for 
the purposes of justice that “ should deliver over to him—M. Fanferlot— 
the note of which he was the bearer. Cavaillon at first denied, and then re- 
fused to give up the note. But when the detective said that in that case 
he should be under the necessity of claiming the assistance of a couple of 
officers, he gave it up. M. Fanferlot hastily opened the letter, and 
read : 


“ Dear Nina Gypsy,—If you love me, quick, and without a moment’s 
hesitation or reflections, obey me. Take everything you have—abso- 
lutely everything—and go and take lodgings in an opposite quarter of 
Paris. Do not show yourself; get away as quietly as youcan. My life 
may depend upon your obedience. I am accused of a heinous theft, and 
am about being incarcerated. There are about five hundred francs in my 
desk—take them. Give your new address to Cavaillon, who will explain 
to you what I cannot. * sol for the best, and to see you again soon. 

PRosPER.”” 


“That will do,” said the detective, pocketing the letter. “I will 
deliver it myself.” 

It was in vain that Cavaillon objected. M. Fanferlot intimated that 
he had better return to his offices, for fear of being compromised as an 
accomplice; so, with a heavy heart, the young clerk left the field to “ the 
Squirrel,” who, with two leaps, stood at the door of the first-floor, and 
knocked. A page in livery opened. 

“‘ Madame Nina Gypsy inquired the detective. 

The page hesitated. 

M. Fanferlot showed him the letter, which he said he was charged to 
deliver to madame in person. He was then admitted into an apartment 
as luxuriously furnished as tradition assigns by common consent to all 
apartments inhabited by certain personages in Paris. Madame Niiia 

ypsy soon made her appearance. Needless to say, that she was very 
pretty, very graceful, very captivating ; but she was also dark, almost as 
much so as if there were West Indian blood in her. The appearance of 
the detective by no means prepossessed the young lady in his favour, and 
it was with a tone of eitenaventenait that she inquired the nature of 
his business. But when M. Fanferlot, in his quiet, submissive, and polite 
way, presented the letter to her, and ually unfolded the facts of the 
case with infinite suavity, great was her passion. Her southern blood 
was roused to boiling temperature. 

“Prosper a thief!” she exclaimed. ‘Impossible! None but a 
— could dare to insinuate such a thing. Besides, Prosper was 
ric ” 

“ Madame,” insinuated “the Squirrel,” glancing ominously around 
him, “he was pretty well off, but his expenses have also been great.” 

Gypsy understood the look. 

“Ah! you think Prosper has committed himself to support me in my 
luxury. But I can tell you Prosper would not steal a sou for me. He 
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does not love me,” and a tear stole down her pale face. “He has 
never loved me, but I have loved him.” 

** Well! but he indulges in play !” 

“ He gambles, you mean to say! He plays, it is true, but he is not 
a gambler. He plays for distraction. Some secret grief holds posses- 
sion of him. I have seen him win and lose with equal indifference. And 
eines me a man like that would commit a robbery! I will go before his 

. x. Fanferlot had the greatest difficulty in soothing the young lady, 
alternatively under the excitement of anger and indignation, and then of 
love, albeit unreturned. The Squirrel held by the weak point, and 
arguing that she would best serve their common friend, as he ieieoud 
Prosper, by obeying his injunctions, he at length prevailed upon her to 
accede 


“ But where shall I go ?” she observed, piteously. 
“I know an hotel,” quietly observed the jetective ; “but perhaps you 
would not like it. It is not precisely so luxuriously furnished as this.” 

“ Where is it ?” 

“On the Quay Saint Michel, Hétel du Grand-Archange, kept by 
Madame Alexandre.” 

‘‘ Well, write an introduction, then.” 

M. Fanferlot did as he was asked to do, and in little more than an 
hour pretty little Gypsy had left her comfortable home for a second-rate 
hotel in the Cité. M. Fanferlot had taken his leave before she began to 
= up, but he had not gone far. He waited till the hack drove off with 

r lares and penates, and he followed in a cab to see that, perchance, 
she did not go somewhere else. Detectives are always suspicious. 


or Portce. 

Prosper had in the mean time been lodged in a narrow cell at the 
Prefecture of Police. His mental sufferings were great. He felt himself 
to be innocent of the crime imputed to him, and, therefore, he still enter- 
tained a faint hope of vindicating his character ; but it was, indeed, a very 
faint one, for he could not conceive who could have removed the mone 
from the strong-box save himself or his master, and what object could 
his master have in seeking his ruin! Prosper had also, besides the re- 
gard for his own character common to most people, been ambitious of 
success in the world, and he felt that, should he even yet be able to prove 
his innocence, the stigma of the charge would ever be attached to him. 
It was enough to discourage the stoutest-hearted, and Prosper slept little 
that night. The next morning early, he was conducted into the presence 
of M. Patringent, a worthy gentleman, who ably fulfilled the duties of 
what the French call “a pa of instruction”—a kind of magistracy, but 
whose functions are secret. All the inquiries essential to establish the 
innocence or guilt of an accused are carried on simply by the said judge 
and his clerk ; prisoner and witnesses alike are all examined only in their 
presence. The result of this system is that one witness suggesting 
another, and one clue dragging in another, an inquiry before a judge 
of instruction is a very lengthy affair, often extending over weeks. 

Although M. Patringent was perfectly well aware of the outlines of 


case now before him, and was very civil to the ci-devant cashier of 
VOL. LXIII. T 
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the bank—Fauvel—still the usual formalities of name, age, residence, and 
quality had, as usual, to be gone through. The cross-questioning with 
regard to his family especially awakened feelings of deep distress. Prosper 
had only an aged father and a sister alive; the latter was married, and 
the father lived with her in the country. Prosper persisted in declaring 
. his innocence in presence of the judge. The latter asked him if he had 
any reason to suppose that his master had effected the abstraction of the 
moneys ; to which being unable to give an answer, the few facts gathered 
together at the first step of the inquiry were duly consigned to a wrapper, 
and constituted the elements of what was destined to become a prodigious 
bundle, under the heading of “ Le Dossier, No. 113.” 

No sooner had Prosper been again consigned to his cell, than M. 
Fauvel was introduced into the presence of the judge. The latter directed 
his inquiries more particularly to the history and antecedents of the 
accused, and of his relations to his master, in order to eliminate the 
causes that might have existed for the commission of a crime. It was 
thus that he learnt that Prosper had been for a long time a favourite in 
the house ; that he was, in fact, engaged to the banker’s niece, Ma- 
deleine; that he himself—M. Fauvel—could not understand why the 
connexion had been broken’ off. Madeleine was pretty, well conducted, 
amiable, and had a dowry of half a million. 

M. Patringent felt at first almost as much puzzled as the worthy 
banker himself. ‘‘ But as to his private habits, since he has chosen to 
absent himself from your house ?” inquired the magistrate. Upon this 
— M. Fauvel’s information was not of so satisfactory a character. He 

ad reason to believe his habits had become very irregular ; he kept late 
hours ; he was known to play; and he frequented the society of what is 
termed, in the slang of the day, fast young men. The banker especially 
mentioned a client of hie—AL. de Clameron—who had already been 
implicated in gambling transactions of a very dubious character ; nor did 
he even spare M. Raoul de Lagors, a nephew of his wife’s, who he 
admitted to be very wild, but, he added, rich enough to pay for his follies. 
Monsieur Patringent consigned the two names to his memorandum-book. 
The open sesame of the strong-box for the night of the robbery was also 
duly consigned. It was ‘“‘ Gypsy.” It was further eliminated that the 
banker had dined out the day of the robbery, and had not come home till 
one in the morning. The next witness examined was Lucien, the banker's 
son, who simply deposed to the fact that he always looked upon Prosper 
as a most confidential person in the house, who was to marry his cousin. 
Cavaillon and some five or six other clerks and persons of the household 
were also, each in their turn, subjected to close interrogation, but little 
was obtained of any importance. The judge had only one opinion on 
the matter. ‘The banker did not know that there were 350,000 francs 
in the strong-box. Prosper had had them placed there contrary to his 
instructions the previous evening. He had the key and thre ‘ word,’ and 
the deduction to be arrived at was irresistible.” 

M. Fanferlot was one of those men who burn to distinguish themselves, 
but as yet the opportunity had always failed him, or he had not had the 
genius to seize upon it when it presented itself. He had formed his own 
conclusions in regard to the affair of the strong-box; he knew it was 
opposed to that which was generally entertained; it was an important 
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case, and he had come to the determination of acting in the matter on 
his own account ; and if he could once arrive at the truth, he should 
attain that distinction as a detective for which he so ardently sighed. 

The consequence was, that when his turn came to be interrogated by 
the judge, he was communicative with regard to the letter and Gypsy, 
but he did not utter a word concerning the interview of Prosper and 
Madeleine. At the expiration of five days only two persons remained to 
be interrogated: one was the porter who had fetched the money from 
the bank, and who was ill; the other was M. Raoul de Lagors, who was 
in the country. 

On the fifth day of his incarceration the unfortunate cashier was visited — 
in his cell by his father. It can be readily imagined how painful and 
distressing it was to meet under such circumstances. The father believed 
in his son’s guilt, and he had come to Paris to see if; by the sacrifice of 
all his means, and the assistance of his son-in-law and of a few friends, 
he could not do something towards paying off the moneys supposed to 
have been abstracted by his son. He was also in hopes that, possibly, 
all might not yet have been expended. But when to his entreaties for 
confidence, he only met asseverations of innocence, he could not at first 
tell what to make of it. He was horror-struck at the idea that his son 
should be playing a part in a detestable comedy. When, however, over- 
whelmed with a parent’s mingled reproaches and entreaties, Prosper 
sobbed forth that circumstances had imposed upon him the necessity of a 
separation from Madeleine, and that alone had driven him to despair, and 
that in seeking for forgetfulness he had only found shame and disgust, 
the feelings of the father began to assume their ascendancy, and he, like 
M. Fanferlot, began to see that there was a mystery in the affair. But 
when Prosper in his excitement said “ Yes, he knew everything was 
against him, he should be convicted, but the day of his liberation would 
come, and he would devote the rest of his life to revenge, for that the 
blow came from M. Fauvel’s house,” M. Bertomy, senior, became once 
more indignant, and he pointed out in terms of reproach how kind the 
banker had always been to him. Prosper recriminated, ‘“‘ Why had Ma- 
deleine, who loved him, dismissed him? who could open the box, but 
some one in the secret?” And at length his parent withdrew, his mind 
tortured by a thousand conflicting emotions. 

It was Prosper’s turn to appear that day once more before the judge of 
instruction. On his way he met a middle-aged man, of very gentle- 
manly appearance, with a white neckcloth and gold eyeglasses, whom 
he had observed the day of his incarceration looking at him with much 
sympathy, and who on this occasion said to him aloud, 

‘“* Have courage, M. Prosper Bertomy; if you are innocent, you shall 
not be in want of help to prove it.” 

Prosper turned round to reply, but the gentleman had passed on. 

‘“‘ Who is that ?” he inquired of his jailor. 

“Do you not know?” replied the latter, surprised. ‘“ Why he knows 
you very well. That is M. Lecoq, the most eminent and the most dis- 
tinguished detective of Paris.” 

“T do not remember to have ever met him,” continued the young man, 
pensively. ’ 
. “That is very possible,” added ~ jailor, smiling. “ He is never the 
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same; he is sometimes red, sometimes grey—young in the morning, old 
at night—a zealous gambler among gamblers, and a go-ahead, easy 
fellow among profligates.” 

The observation was not very respectful to the party it was addressed 
to, but it was only a drop in the cup of bitterness which it was Prosper’s 
fate to imbibe slowly to the dregs. 

The second interrogation of Prosper was attended by no more im- 
portant results than the first. It was in vain that the judge taxed the 
young man with extravagance, laid stress upon his connexion with 
“ Gypsy,” whose antecedents, as known to the police, were not much in 
her favour, and reverted both to his father and to Madeleine; nothing 
came of it, except that Prosper suggested that the testimony of the porter 
who saw him deposit the moneys in the strong-box should be obtained. 
This man, we have before said, was ill, and M. Patringent went to his 
house to see him. The porter deposed that he had fetched the money 
from the bank, that he saw Prosper put it into the strong-box, and that, 
after securing it, he left the bank. 

“Tt is very serious! very serious!” said the judge to his clerk, as he 
left the house. 


IV.—Tae Hore: pu GRanp-ARCHANGE. 

The hotel of the “‘ Great Archangel” is one of the most magnificent on 
Quai Saint Michel, where is also the Hétel du Nord, celebrated by 
Albert Smith. Madame Alexandre was a powerful woman, partial to 
cheap jewellery, fond of good eating and drinking, but my upon her 


husband, whom she had been waiting for some time before that gentle- 
man, who was no less a personage than our friend M. Fanferlot, made 
his appearance. ‘The Squirrel” was exhausted, and to his wife’s 
saturnine inquiries as to the cause of his detention he replied that he had 
been playing all day at billiards with Evariste, M. Fauvel’s valet-de- 
chambre, and had allowed him to win various sums of money in the hopes 
of extracting some useful information from him, but to no purpose. 

“Tf I was in your place,” retorted madame, “I would consult 
M. Lecoqg. You will never find out anything by yourself.” 

M. Fanferlot let fall his knife and fork in horror. He who had medi- 
tated carrying the inquiry to a successful issue without aid! But to re- 
pudiate madame’s advice was a thing which he knew was not permitted, 
so he contented himself with-replying that it was probably the best 
thing he could do. “ And how is the little one ?” he inquired, to change 
the conversation. The “little one” was Niiia Gypsy, who had taken 
an apartment at the “Grand-Archange,” under her real name, Palmyre 
Chocareille. 

“The little one is quite well,” madame vouchsafed to respond, “ and 
suspects nothing. She gave Jean a letter to post, which is in my 

sion.” 

“You have a letter!” exclaimed the Squirrel, “and you do not pro- 
duce it. Quick! perchance it may solve the enigma.” 

Madame did not condescend to hurry herself, but, after a few more 
mouthfuls and a tumbler of wine, she got up, and, going to her desk, 
brought forth the letter. M. Fanferlot hastily opened it. It was 
addressed to M. de Clameron, to be delivered by him to M. Raoul de 
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Lagors. The writer intimated that Prosper was in prison, accused of a 
robbery, which she knew he had not committed, and if he (Raoul de 
Lagors) did not come to his aid, she would consider herself disengaged 
from her promise not to reveal a conversation she had overheard between 
him and M. de Clameron. She would expect M. Raoul at the Hotel du 
Grand-Archange the next day, between twelve and four. 

M. Fanferlot was copying the letter, when Jean opened the door and 
made a signal. The Squirrel had just time to escape by a back door, 
when Gypsy came in. The poor girl was sadly altered in appearance ; 
her cheeks were hollow, and her eyes were red with weeping. 

“« What, dear child !”’ said Madame Alexandre, “ are you going out?” 

“ T am obliged to do so. I have just received a note from a stranger 
who calls himself a friend of Prosper’s, and who wishes to meet me at 
nine this evening, at the omnibus office, opposite the Tour Saint 
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"No sooner was Gypsy in the street than the Squirrel rushed from the 
back room, and, hastily putting on the blouse and other outward insignia 
of a working man, he was on her track. He watched her into the 
offices, and followed a minute afterwards, taking a place in a dark corner. 
Gypsy was soon joined by what appeared to be a respectable-looking 
bourgeois, with white whiskers; and the two were quickly absorbed in 
anxious converse, of which, however, the Squirrel could not hear a word 
without betraying himself. After a time the bourgeois rose up, and 
offering his arm to Gypsy, who seemed at once to place perfect confi- 
dence in him, they went out. Needless to say, that the Squirrel was in an 
instant on their footsteps. No sooner on the boulevard, then they called 
a hackney carriage, and the bourgeois handed in the lady. The Squirrel 
took up a position behind. The carriage drove along the Boulevard 
Sebastopol, and by the time it had reached the Boulevard St. Denis, 
M. Fanferlot was well shaken and fatigued; but he was not surnamed the 
Squirrel for nothing, and he held on with the tenacity peculiar to that 
little quadruped. At length the vehicle stopped at a wine-merchant’s, 
at the top of the Rue du Faubourg Saint Martin. The Squirrel dis- 
engaged himself from his trying position, and waited five minutes, ex- 
pecting to see the parties descend. But no one getting out, he ventured 
to reconnoitre, when what was his surprise at finding that the birds were 
flown! There was no one in the carriage. They had played him a 
trick—had got in by one door and gone out at the other! He saw it. 
now ina moment. It was half-past eleven when M. Fanferlot regained 
his domicile; and it can easily be imagined, when he asked madame if 
Gypsy had come back, and when, in return for a curt “no,” he had to 
explain how he had lost sight of her, the encomiums which he received 
from his better-half for his cleverness and sagacity. 
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ON ANOTHER SPITEFUL LETTER. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


Here we are at the end of the year! 
(Ah! would that I could forget her !) 
And what do you think, now? Fanny dear 
Has sent me a spiteful letter : 
She says that we both love, you know who, 
And vows that her love’s the truer ; 
She says she knows my eyes are blue, 
But she’s sure that her own are bluer. 


She asks—it is envy, so I don’t care 
(But to think of that girl’s deception !)— 
Would I send her a line to tell her where 
I purchased my last complexion : 
know, when at Brighton we met last year, 
That her face was wan and sallow; 
The light in her eye I will grant you, dear, 
But then lights burn best in tallow. 


She says—and you know her Italian hand, 
With its points as sharp as daggers— 

How I dare by his aide oem she’s near to stand 
Her comprehension staggers ; 

That the look he gave when we parted last, 
Which I thought was so soft and tender, 

Meant nothing at all ; for that look was cast 
At her foot, which was on the fender. 


And she says that he “laughs at my girlish ways,” 
And in mockery calls me “ gushing ;” 

But he doesn’t know yet what a part she plays, 
And can play, too, without blushing. 

She is fast enough when he’s out of sight— 
I have heard her his “ softness” mocking ; 

And she lectures us upon woman’s right, 
And the songs she sings are shocking. 


She says I may try my best; and I will, 
Though she writes with a dash, my hopes to kill, 
That “ he doesn’t think me clever.” 
If 1 were a man, with a head and heart, 
I would rather live in a hovel 
With love and a crust, than a life apart 
With a wife who could write a novel. 


And she adds, too—and somehow I own she’s right— 
That I’ve lost too many chances ; 
And she even boasts that’she danced last night 
With him ever so many dances : 
And now to write on the New Year’s-eve, 
And to send me that spiteful letter! 
Oh! T’ll never again in a friend believe— 
But I ought to have known her better! 
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To hunt was the primeval condition of man, and the first monarch was 
a mighty hunter before the Lord ; but it is quite certain that the French 
are not descendants of Ham and Cush, nor are they, in our sense of the 
word, sportsmen. The ag a0 as in the case of poor Jules Gérard, 
only prove the rule. They hunt, and shoot, and angle; but they hunt, 
every man blowing a horn as if on a stage, they shoot with fragile im- 
plements inlaid with silver and cushioned with velvet-like toys, and they 
angle for gudgeons at St. Cloud. The Parisian chasseur is a stock for 
ridicule to his less ambitious compatriots, and the word “ sportsman” 
has been adopted in the language to represent a gentleman in jack-boots 
prancing—not cantering—in the Bois. 

Imagine the author of ‘* Le Chasseur de Sauvagine” (no Frank, but a 
hardy Breton coaster), of twenty-nine volumes (Levy’s edition) of ‘ Im- 
pressions de Voyages,’ of ten volumes of “ Mémoires,” and of two 
hundred and eight volumes of prose (yet by no means prosaic) works of 
fiction and otherwise, opening the history of his bétes as follows : 

“ Perchance you are a chasseur ? 

‘* Perchance you have fowls ? 

“ Perchance it has happened to you that your chien de chasse (the 
French make no distinction between pointers, setters, retrievers, spaniels 
or terriers) has, with the best possible intentions, strangled your fowls, 
mistaking them for pheasants or partridges?”’ 

« If English dogs could read, as in olden times foxes read the news- 
papers to ascertain where the hounds would next meet, and French pug- 
dogs did the notices to the effect that all dogs would be shot on these 
premises, they would certainly worry the enditer of such a calumny if 
ever he ventured into a British cover. It happened to the writer to be 
one day alone with a Scotch pointer—a dog which if lent to a friend for 
a day’s shooting would sulk at the first miss, but at the second would 
turn tail, and forthwith make its way home, leaving the mull to do the 
best he could for himself for the rest of the day—on a remarkably cold 
winter day, the snow lying from six inches to a foot in depth, and that in 
a stindliady wild and lonely part of the Lammermuirs. Sancho—such 
was the pointer’s name—came to a dead stand at a gorse-bush whose 
priekly fronds hung pendant over the snow; the writer hurried up the 
side of the hill, and joined issue. A hundred yards, fifty, twenty, 
still nothing rose! Pussy, perhaps, unwilling to leave its form. So aie 
five yards were placed between it and the fowling-piece. Still nothing! 
At length dog and master were together, dog never stirring an m 
When its master came up, it exhibited, however, the slightest possible 
signs of distress—as if it could have made a mistake! To make a long 
story short, master looked over the dog’s nose at the bush, and discerned 
after a time a ball of cut grass, which, upon being opened, was found to 
contain a hedgehog. Such was Sancho’s distress at finding that he had 
pointed a hedgehog, that he could not be got to hunt or point again all 
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that day! Sancho had presentiments. “ ne said Michelet, “ are 
candidates for humanity.” No matter how far his master went shooting 
from home, he would not travel by the stage-coach ; but when his master 
adopted that mode of conveyance after a hard day’s work, he would make 
his own way home across fields, no matter the distance. One day, how- 
ever, he was perforce placed between his master’s feet on the front foot- 
board of the mail-coach to the south; for the journey was to be a long 
one. By some terrible misadventure the poor pointer made a plunge 
forwards, fell between the horses, was thrown off on one side, and the off 
wheels went over its neck. Poor Sancho! he lies buried in a humble 
village of Northumberland, after seeing a deal of country and much 
rough weather. 

Now, imagine such a dog as that being told that he could possibl 
mistake barn-door fowls for pheasants or partridges! Why, it is enou 4 
to make his ghost arise and his noble spirit bay till heard from Holy 
Island to Bamborough. We shall next ad of English dogs pointing 
or setting, like the Parisian chiens de chasse, at larks and water-wag- 
tails ! 

M. and Madame Mélingue and two children were going to dine with 
Alexandre Dumas pére, when his country-house was still in course of 
erection. Not knowing the precise whereabouts, they took a fly at 


Pecq. 
Drive to M. Dumas’s.”’ 
“ Where is M. Dumas’s ?”’ 
“On the route de Marly.” 
“ But there are two routes de Marly—an upper one and a lower one. 
Has not M. Dumas’s house a name ?” ° 
S Yes,” said Madame Mélingue; “it is the Chateau de Monte- 


And from that time forward M. Dumas’s country-house became known 
as the Chateau de Monte-Cristo. The veridic historian avers that he 
had not the fatuity to give it that name himself. M. Dumas informs us 
he detests beasts, but that he adores animals. Yet he entitles his book 
“Histoire de mes Bétes.” Well, he had at Monte-Cristo five dogs, 
Pritchard—a reminiscence, we suppose, of the missionary who nearly set 
England and France by the ears—Phanor, Turk, Caro, and Tambo. He 
had a vulture called Diogenes, from his living in a tub. He had three 
monkeys—why the monkeys are enumerated after the vulture is a 
matter that concerns M. Dumas’s idea of natural classification. These 
monkeys were named after a celebrated translator, an illustrious romancer, 
and a distinguished actress. He had also a blue and red parrot, called 
Buvat, a green and yellow parrot, called Papa Everard, a cat, called 
Mysouff, a golden pheasant, called Lucullus, and a cock, called Casar— 
the genuine Gallican Cesar. Then there were a peacock and hen, a 
dozen fowls, and two pintados, or guinea-hens. This was in 1850; but 
when the celebrated romancer wrote the history of his bétes, he resided 
in the Rue d’Amsterdam, where he had a fighting-cock yclept Marl- 
borough, two gulls named M. and Madame Denis, a heron named 
Charles-Quint, a bitch named Flora, and a dog named indifferently 
Catinat and Catilina; and it is the history of the latter which is mixed 
up with that of the fowls and birds, Catinat, or Catilina, being the iden- 
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tical brute to which the phrase attaches itself, which he says he is so 
ran to have discovered—*“ The dog which I have, and the fowls that 
ad.” 
Well, M. Dumas had a Scotch pup-pointer named Pritchard. It was 
~ to him by M. Lerat, government commissary at Ham, whither M. 
umas had gone to visit a prisoner of distinction. At that time he had 
a great respect for that prisoner in misfortune. ‘ Depuis,” he says, 
“nous nous sommes brouillés!’’ The first thing to be done was to teach 
Pritchard to hunt French fashion—that is to say, at the muzzle of the 

n. To this effect he was entrusted to a gamekeeper of Vesinet, whose 
idea of a grande chasse appears to have been to put a captive jay in a 
tree, the branches of which were besmeared with birdlime. The jay, 
says Bewick, sometimes destroys young birds, or, in the words of M. 
Dumas, he is a better father than Saturn; he does not eat his own 
children, but the children of others. A feather is pulled from the jay’s 
wing, which causes it to shriek. The birds in the neighbourhood begin 
to listen. Then another feather is plucked ; the birds then feel certain 
that their enemy is in trouble; finally, a third is pulled, and they all 
hurry to see what has happened, and, ayin into the tree, are caught by 
the birdlime. By such means, we are told, no end of sparrows, linnets, 
buntings, titmice, nightingales, and other warblers are caught ! 

It was then to a man versed in “la pipée,” as this marvellous — is 
called, that the education of Pritchard was entrusted. But the dog of 
the Cheviots, the Lammermuirs, the Pentlands, or the Grampians ap- 
pears to have entertained an instinctive contempt for a gamekeeper who 
could have recourse to such unsportsmanlike proceedings, and barely two 
hours had elapsed, after he had been committed to his charge, before he 
was back again at M. Dumas’s. Pritchard was subjected to a severe 
flagellation, and reconducted by Michel—M. Dumas’s factotum—to the 

mekeeper’s; but next morning, when the doors were opened, he was 
found on the threshold. Pritchard was again whipped, taken back and 
fastened with chain and collar. The next day M. Dumas was disturbed 
at his work by a loud barking. It was Pritchard fighting a dog from 
the Pyrenees, called Mouton, not from its disposition, but on account of 
its long white hair. Pritchard had bit through his collar. Once more 
he was locked up in an old barn, and then he ate the door, as the father 
of la Captive of M. d’Arlincourt did: mon pére, en ma prison seul & 
manger m’apporte (ma porte). 

This being the fourth escape, a council of war was held, in which it 
was resolved to give Pritchard a trial in the forest of Vesinet before pass- 
ing a final condemnation. But Pritchard had evidently been on short 
commons at the gamekeeper’s, and on the way to the forest he stole a 
mutton-chop, which was intended for the breakfast of the station-master 
near the bridge of Pecq. Nor was this all. The walk from St. Germains 
to the forest of Vesinet was so long that it was thought advisable to 
déjefiner at the gamekeeper’s before entering upon proceedings. Here 
Pritchard, who must evidently have been starving, further distinguished 
himself by eating the inevitable bit of cold veal, and getting his muzzle 
so firmly fixed in the sugar-basin that it had to remain there till the 
sugar was melted. For all these delinquencies Pritchard was made to 
suffer, by being fastened to a collar with nails converging to the centre. 
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At the first tree they came to, Pritchard made three turns to the right, 
round and round. The gamekeeper had to make as many to disem- 
barrass him. At the next tree, he made as many to the left. The 
mekeeper’s patience and temper were alike exhausted, and it was 
etermined to let the obstinate brute—as they in their ignorance desig- 
nated the intelligent quadruped—have its own way. 

No sooner was Pritchard liberated than he set off to hunt on his own 
account. 

Well!’ exclaimed M. Dumas, Vatrin, the and Michel, 
the factotum, “ this is a most extraordinary and unheard-of proceeding ! 
What shall we do?” 

Not knowing what to do, they came to the wise resolve to follow him. 
They had not gone far before they discerned the pointer as motionless as 
the dog of Cephalus. Vatrin and Michel were more astonished than 
ever. M. Dumas explained to the gamekeeper that the dog was 
pointing. | 

“ Tt is a long point, then,” observed the latter, accustomed to French 
dogs, which make a feint and then rush on the game.” 

“Tt is a long point,’”’ continued Vatrin; “and it is a rabbit, too, 
for I can see its ears. Oh! if I had only a stick, we should have a 
gibelotte.”” 

“As for that,” observed M. Dumas, “the dog will give you time to 
cut one.”’ 

The stick was cut, and the rabbit killed and pocketed, and yet 
Pritchard had never moved. Vatrin and Michel began to be impressed 
with the feeling that there was some virtue in a Scotch pointer. With 
the help of the intelligent animal they secured four rabbits. But when 
Pritchard, on his side, becoming initiated in the unsportsmanlike manner 
in which the game was slaughtered, saved them the trouble of throw- 
ing a stick, and brought the rabbits to their feet, their admiration was 
unbounded. 

* Why !” they exclaimed, “il rapporte comme un ange!” 

“Tf that dog,” finally observed the gamekeeper, “ would only consent 
to hunt under the muzzle of the gun (sous le canon du fusil), he would 
be worth five hundred francs.” 

The Ist of September had come round. M. Dumas was in the habit 
of opening the season at the farm of an old friend—M. Mocquet, of 
Brassoire. It was there that M. Dumas shot his first hare. Every one 
has his reminiscence of a first hare. Ours was like Dumas’s in France. 
We were thirteen or fourteen years of age. The governor was on one 
side of a strip of turnips, youngster on the other. A quail got up, and 
flew across youngster. No sooner clear of the turnips than it was a dead 
bird. Youngster got scolded for firing too sharp. ‘‘No matter,” he 
thought, “I have got the quail.” Two hares got up right and left. The 
one to the right went away, the one to the left, coming out of the turnips, 
bolted at right angles along the furrow bordering the turnip-field, in 


front of youngster. Down went youngster on one knee, and, having 
only a stern view of pussy, broke both her hind legs. It was his first 
hare. M. Dumas was put into a sand-hole, hollowed out by children, 
and the first hare that was driven past he fired right into its face, and 
simply blinded it! 
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But we have to do with Pritchard now. One of the party—Alfred by 
name—had a French dog, Médor, for which the Scotchman entertained 
at the onset a thorough contempt. Médor never exceeded twenty paces 
in front of his master. The quarter of what his master obtained in the 
day’s shooting was also, we are told, got by the dog. Médor was 
sary clever in capturing a rabbit on its form, or a quail that 
lay close. 

No sooner had they left the farm-house than Pritchard got upon a bank - 
and examined the country. This done, he forthwith made his way to a 
cover of clover. Shouts and whistling were unheeded. As deaf as 
“la Mort de Malherbe,” Pritchard shut his ears and let them shout. 
He had not got over a third of the field before he came to a point. 

“Tiens!” said Alfred, who had watched his proceedings with equal 
horror and annoyance, “one would say he was pointing !”” 

“ And why should he not point?’ inquired M. Dumas, who had by 
this time become familiar with the vagaries of his highlander. 

“Dame!” replied Alfred. Alexandre fils was rolling up a cigarette. 
He put it aside to be in time. 

“Oh!” said Dumas pére, “there is no need to be ina hurry. Light 
your cigarette.” 

The author of “ La Dame aux Camelias” did as he was bid, Pritchard 
remaining all the time as firm as a rock. 

“ Let us go and see what there is there,” said Alfred. 

They were about four hundred paces from the dog. They were soon 
at his heels. Still Pritchard did not move. 

* Go in front of him,” said Dumas pére to Dumas fils. 

(What would “the squire of England,” as Osbaldiston was invariably 
called, have said, had he witnessed such a proceeding? or the question 
should rather be, what would he have done; for he most certainly would 
have committed himself in a manner that, in France, would have entailed 
less agreeable consequences than putting on the gloves ?) 

Alexandre took the ground from the dog, but the latter never flinched. 

“« Why your dog is squinting,” he observed. 

. “Yes, he is looking at Morienval, to see if Pierrefonds is on fire. You 
had better yourself look at your feet.” 

No sooner said than a leveret bolted. Alexandre shot it ; we are not 
told how close, but so close that it appears Pritchard preserved his atti- 
tude. Alexandre fils administered a kick, accompanied by the observa- 
tion, “ Stupid, don’t you see that it is killed!” Pritchard merely looked, 
as much as to say you are the stupid, and resumed his point. 

**Tiens!” again remarked Alfred, as another leveret bolted. “He 
was pointing two at the same time!’ 

Alfred was so disgusted with the extraordinary proceedings of Pritchard 
that he walked away with Meédor, to shoot after the fashion adopted in 
France. He had not been long away, when a shot was heard, followed 
by shouts of “Seek, Médor! apporte, Medor!” Pritchard had, in the 
mean time, bolted, and coming back almost before any observations could 
be interchanged as to the irregularities of his proceedings, he returned, 
carrying a partridge. But just as he had got half way, another shot was 
fired, followed by the usual “ Cherche, Médor! apporte, Médor !” 
Pritchard, dropping the partridge, went back for the other, and brought 
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both home to his master, whilst the French dog was still busy seeking for 
the first. It was in vain that Alfred rejoined his friends, calling Pritchard 
a thief, a vagabond, a pirate, and all the bad names he could conjure up ; 
Pritchard could not be punished, for he had pointed again with the 
partridges in his mouth. 

“ Why, what is he doing ?” simultaneously exclaimed two or three at 
the same time. 

__ “He is pointing a quail with two partridges in his mouth,” replied 
Dumas senior. 

“ But how can he smell it ?” 

“ He does not smell it, he sees it. Here, take my gun.” 

“ What will you shoot it with, then?” 

“Tam not going to shoot it. I will take it with my hat.” 

So, going behind Pritchard, and watching the direction of his eyes, the 

uail was soon detected, and covered with the hat. Well might Alexandre 
have exclaimed, 

“Come! come! this is, perhaps, more amusing than ‘la chasse,’ but it 
is not ‘la chasse’! ” 

There being no doing anything with Pritchard, who would persist in 
hunting after his own fashion, the party resovled to shoot by themselves, 
Alfred excepted, who took himself off, with his congenial Médor. 

‘* We advanced in front,” says M. Dumas, “ and ‘ chassimes,’ without 
a dog,” Pritchard, according to French ideas, “hunting on his own 
account” at a distance of nearly a quarter of a league. 

Is it ible to so malign a thoroughbred pointer? Well! M. 
Dumas shot at and wounded a stray partridge, whilst carrying on the 
work upon this absurd system. The wounded bird flew some distance, 
and fell near a peasant who was gleaning in the stubble. M. Dumas 
made for the gleaner. 

“‘ Have you seen a partridge?” said he. 

“A partridge!” 

“Yes, a partridge.” 

“Oh! I have seen several.” 

‘Yes, but a wounded one?” 

“No, I have not seen a wounded one.” 

M. Dumas began to look about, assisted by his son. 

“« Why, here is Pritchard come up !” exclaimed the latter. 

“ He is pointing at the gleaner,” said M. Dumas. 

They moved towards the gleaner, who also on his side endeavoured to 
get away, followed closely by Pritchard. 

“Call back your dog!” shouted the peasant; “he is going to bite me.” 
And he began to run. But Pritchard leaped after him, and seized him by 
the pocket. 

MM. Dumas, sen. and jun., hurried up and took the partridge out of 
the pocket thus indicated. Médor, M. Dumas says, was.a classical dog, 
but Pritchard was a romantic one. He had all the originality and inde- 
pendence of true genius. 

Among others of Pritchard’s eccentricities was an exceeding hospitality 
—a point in which he appears to have taken after his distinguished 
master. He would not only sit on the high road of Marly, opposite the 

chateau of Monte-Cristo, and make acquaintance with other dogs, but 
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he would also invite them into the court-yard of the said chateau, and 
there they found themselves so well off, that they would take up their 
abode under the protection of a genuine Scotch generosity. The result 
was, that one day Michel said to ‘his master, 

“Do you know how many dogs there are here ?” 

“ No, Michel,” replied the latter. 

“ There are thirteen,”’ observed Michel. 

“ An unfortunate number; there ought to be fourteen,” continued 
M. Dumas. 

“ Tf master will permit it, I will whip them all out of doors.” 

But master would not permit it; “ the dogs,” he said, “ would never 
be so ruinous as men; besides,’ he added, “ there were no doors”—a 
manner of expressing the fact, that so much money had been spent in 
the construction of the house that none was left to enclose it with walls. 

Among the dogs was a short-legged terrier, to which Pritchard had 
taken a particular fancy. Pritchard was, in fact, wearied at getting 
neither hunting nor shooting, and being put at the same time on short 
commons; so he organised little sporting expeditions with Portugo, as the 
terrier was called, not upon his own account solely, but also to supply his 
master with his favourite “‘ gibelotte’ of rabbit. The manner in which 
this was accomplished was, like most ingenious things, very simple when 
understood. No sooner dark, than Portugo started for a quarry in a 
neighbouring wood. Pritchard followed afterwards at his leisure, and 
took up a position at the top of the quarry. Portugo drove the rabbits 
out of the quarry; Pritchard waited for them above, and killed them. 
The dogs would eat one themselves, and generally take a couple home. 
It was a decided case of poaching; but Pritchard had long been set 
down as a poacher of the worst description, as incorrigible as any trapper 
of the Far West, and it was deemed to be beyond human power to correct 
him. Besides, there was “ gibelotte de lapin’”’ every day for déjedner. 

Poor Pritchard was, however, destined to suffer for his eccentricities. 
It is evident that, however hospitable his master was, Michel was not 
equally so—or there were too many mouths for the ordinary, and 
Pritchard manifestly did not get enough to satisfy his Grampian appe- 
tite. One day Michel awaited his master at the foot of the hill of 
Marly, with a countenance in which consternation was depicted, to 
announce that Pritchard had had his foot caught in a trap, and that, 
instead of remaining patiently as another dog would have done, he had 
bit off the foot and returned home on three legs. 

“ But the poor fellow is dead, or dying, I suppose ?” said M. Dumas. 

“Not in the least—I was there,” replied Michel. “I cut off the 
remainder of the foot at the joint, Hien up the skin beneath, and he 
gets along as if nothing had happened. But I fear he will not point as 
he used to do.” 

As a sequel to the revolution of 1848, M. Dumas became an unsuc- 
cessful fon the for the department of the Yonne; but he was not so 
unsuccessful as a sportsman among the vineyards of Lower Burgundy. 
There are two opening days in the wine provinces—one for the stubble, 
the other, at a later period, for the vineyards. M. Dumas arrived at his 
friend Charpillon’s, notary-public at Saint Bris, rather early, apparently ; 
for Pritchard, half-famished, was obliged to hunt up a hare or two in 
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the vicinity on his own account, bringing home one, as usual, as a 
offering to his master ; and when it was found necessary to lock him up, 
out of regard to the game-laws, he indemnified himself by eating up the 
eggs freshly laid by M. Charpillon’s fowls—a taste which Michel insisted 
had been given to him by M. Dumas himself, who had taught him to 
eat not only omelettes, but fresh-laid eggs. 

When the shooting began, it was limited to the stubble; that for the 
vineyards had not yet opened. It can easily be imagined that Pritchard 
did not trouble himself much with these departmental distinctions. The 
moment the birds took refuge in ‘the vineyards, when flushed in the 
stubble, Pritchard as certainly followed them there, and pointed at their 
whereabouts till the gunners came up. But M. Charpillon was himself 
a municipal office-bearer, and he could not countenance such open in- 
fractions of the law, so a stick had to be tied across the breast of the 
three-legged adventurer to keep him from out of the vines, But even 
this did not answer the purposes sought for by the classical sportsmen of 
Burgundy. Pritchard coasted the vineyards, but went not the less ahead 
in pursuit of game, to the horror and dismay of the mayor and adjoint, 
who were both members of the shooting-party. 

“Call back your Pritchard, mille tonnerres!” was shouted out along 
the whole line. 

“He has just started a covey of partridges a hundred paces off!” 
shouted the mayor. 

“Sacre-dieu! do call in your dog,” sung out the adjoint: “he has 
started a hare out of shot.” ; 

“T say, if you don’t call your dog in, I shall give him a few pellets in 
the rear,” muttered another, still more irate. 

Finally, Pritchard had not only to be called back, but he had to be 
subjected to the most cruel indignities in order to suit him to the French 
fashion of shooting. His fore foot was tied up to his collar, and, as he 
had lost the hind foot, he was thus left to hunt upon two legs! Thus 
disgraced, and embarrassed in addition with a stout stick across his 
breast, Pritchard not the less soon took the advance of the other dogs in 
the field, all trained according to the custom of the country, to hunt at 
the muzzle of the gun. Presently the most terrible outcries arose once 
more against the Scotch pointer. These outcries were followed by a 
shot and a yell. 

“That is Pritchard,”’ said Michel, “ and it serves him right.” 

And true enough, Pritchard made his appearance the same moment, 
with a hare in his mouth, but bleeding wofully behind. M. Charpillon, 
irritated at the dog carrying away his hare, had fired at him and griev- 
ae wounded the two-legged thief. 

ichel, alone, who appears to have understood something about ani- 
mals, had the courage to tell his master that it was he who had inoculated 
him with his vices, by so gratefully receiving a rabbit for a gibelotte, a 
hare for a réti, or quail or partridge for a salmi, which the dog had 
purloined ; and hence it was that poor Pritchard thought he was doing 
the most virtuous act in the world in bringing to his master all the game 
his activity enabled him to secure from the dogs of other sportsmen. 
Pritchard had to remain three weeks in the hands of the veterinary 
surgeon, before he was well enough to take the field again. 
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But Pritchard’s misfortunes had not even yet attained their culmi- 
nating point. The revolution of February came. There had been an 
alternation, Dumas amusingly enough remarks, of six years of “affaires 
Molé,” six years of “affaires Guizot,” five years of “affaires Thiers,” 
and then came three days of the “affaires de France.” During this 
political interlude, it is admitted that Michel forgot to supply Pritchard 
with his daily bone, and that dog being, as we have seen, endowed with 
"a fair appetite, he attempted to make up for the deficiency by purloining 
from the vulture, which, when purchased in Algeria, was known as 
Jugurtha, but which, when consigned to a tub at St. Germains, became 
Diogenes. Well, Diogenes, not approving of such proceedings, struck 
r Pritchard in the eye with his formidable mandibles, and utterly 
troyed his visual organ. 

A further misadventure attended upon the revolution. Picturesque 
and historical literature had no chance in the field against ‘ Le Pére 
Duchesne,”’ “Le Guillotine,” and “La République Rouge.” Horses 
and carriages had to be sold, monkeys and parrots were sent to the 
Jardin des Plantes; Pritchard aud Mysouf alone remained to share the 
fortunes of their master. La Liberté, a paper founded by M. Dumas 
in order to have a finger in the patriotic pie, met with a very indifferent 
success; but not so “ Le Comte Hermann,” avowedly founded upon a 
comedy by Lefebvre, entitled ‘‘ Une Vieille Jeunesse,” and which, played 
at Dumas’s Théatre Historique, put three hundred francs in his pocket 
for the opening of the shooting-season. ‘Thus set up in funds, he hired. 
a shooting at Melun for six hundred frances, How this was accomplished 
with three hundred must be left to. accomplished accountants, like 
M. Dumas, to explain. A day’s experimental shooting was allowed 
before concluding the bargain, in company with the gamekeeper. If 
the latter was somewhat surprised at seeing the poet and romancer at- 
tended upon by a dog minus one leg and an eye, and with a haunch 
sadly damaged, how much greater was his surprise to see the animal 
thus maltreated take to the country as if it had been an enclosure of a 
thousand acres. 

“ Monsieur,” observed the gamekeeper, ‘¢ I must_call your attention to 
the fact that the shooting comprises five hundred arpents (an arpent is 
a hundred perches square, of eighteen feet each), and that on those five 
hundred arpents of land there are eight or ten coveys of partridges, and 
three or four hundred hares; and if you don’t keep in your dog, he will 
drive our game into other people’s shootings.” 

This, when the partridges came to nearly one hundred francs a covey, 
and not yet bagged, was not a desirable event. But Dumas knew his 
dog, and let him have his way. Pritchard came first to a point in a 
field of mangold-wurzel. “ He won’t stop,”’ said the gamekeeper, with 
a contemptuous sneer at the dog, or at what remained of a dog—for 
Dumas used to say of him that he was like the Marshal de Saxe, so 
covered with wounds that nothing remained of him but his heart. But 
Alexandre contented himself with observing that he would, and that he 
(the gamekeeper) might light a pipe, if he liked. But the gamekeeper 
had just put his pipe in his pocket. 

“ Well, then, ie a drop of brandy from my flask.” 
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“A drop of brandy,” said the gamekeeper, “ga ne se refuse pas—but 
our dog ?” y 
me Oh, leave the dog alone; he is all right.” 

Pritchard was joined at last by the gamekeeper and his master, who 
were always delighted to find any excuse for displaying the animal’s 
staunchness; but what did the said master do on coming up to’his dog ? 
He actually went down on one knee behind the pointer, and fired away 
into the green cover in the direction of his nose! That it may not be 
said that we are romancing, we quote the passage: “ Je reculai de quinze 
pas, je m’agenouillai, et dans la direction du nez de Pritchard je lachai 
mon coup de fusil.”” There is no question but that the French are ter- 
rible hands at shooting human beings; but they just as certainly adopt 
the most strange ways for shooting game. The gamekeeper was, how- 
ever, delighted with the dog, and agreed that, even minus a foot and an 
eye, he was worth five hundred francs, if he was worth a liard. 

M. Dumas, equally contented with the shooting, took his way back to 
Paris, where he at once proceeded to his friend Count d’Orsay, to invite 
him to participate in his good luck. D’Orsay was busy at work upon 
the bust of Lamartine. 

“ D’Orsay, Count d’Orsay, brother of the beautiful Duchess de Gram- 
mont,” writes M. Dumas, ‘is one of those men whose name I like to 
find now and then at the tip of my pen. I have always something new 
to say about him, and not only new, but 

“ D’Orsay, then, was at work at the bust of Lamartine; for, whilst 
D’Orsay was a grand seigneur, so also was he at the same time a great 
artist ; he drew and sculptured with infinite grace. Perchance science 
might detect some deficiencies in his drawings and in his sculpture, but 
no one possessed the feeling of the ideal more accurately than he did. 
The only portrait that has remained to us of Byron, that which the poet 
insisted should be placed at the head of his works, was D’Orsay’s. 

“ This refined taste showed itself in everything. With but a limited 
income, he was obliged, in his last years, after having been the most 
fashionable man in France and England, to look to his expenses ; and he 
had hired, I forget in what street, a kind of attic, for eight hundred 
sor which he had converted into the most charming studio in all 

aris. 

“ For ten years D’Orsay led the fashion in France and England, and 
his tailor, whose fortune he made, was renowned for his skill in dressing 
persons, according to the class they belonged to, carrying out the dis- 
tinctions with incredible subtlety. 

** One day, a country gentleman, a friend of D’Orsay’s, came to spend 
a month in London ; he paid a visit to the count, and said to him: 

“* * My dear friend, here I am; but that is not all, I am going to spend 
a short time in London; I do not want to be ridiculous, I am not a 
dandy nor a city merchant, I am a country gentleman ; look at me well, 
and tell your tailor how to dress me.’ 

“D’Orsay looked at him, and then going to his walking-sticks— 
D’Orsay had a collection of some fifty or sixty—he selected one, the 
handle of which was surmounted by a deer’s foot. 

“* Here,’ he said to his friend, ‘ take that to Blindem, and tell him to 
dress you like that walking-stick.’ 
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“ And Blindem dressed the gentleman after the fashion indicated by 
the walking-stick, and the gentleman himself admitted that he had never 
been more satisfactorily accoutred 

“D’Orsay’s drawings were positive marvels. I remember one evening, 
that at the house of Masnef, a young Russian, he spent the whole time 
in sketching pencil likenesses. I never saw anything so curious as that 
collection, amidst which was the likeness of a young person, unquestion- 
ably charming, but to whom he had—a most rare thing—not imparted 
additional beauty, but something more angelic, than she really was. 
What has become of this portrait, to which it only required to add wings, 
and it would have been taken for a work of Beato Angelico’s. 

“D’Orsay was not only gentlemanly, but he was remarkably hand- 
some; and not only remarkably handsome, but also charming in con- 
versation. He was so until the end of his life. I came to propose that 
he should join me at the shooting at Melun. He , but upon con- 
dition that we should add to the party his nephew, the Duke de Guiche, 
now Duke de Grammont, ambassador at oe. I desired nothin 
better: I loved Guiche as much as I loved D’Orsay—that is to say, with 
my whole heart.” 

The three went then to the shooting at Melun, and we are informed 
that Pritchard, although the subject of a good deal of quizzing on the 
part of the two aristocratic sportsmen, got through his work as usual 
_ with infinite credit to himself. 

The end of the Scotch pointer was peculiarly melancholy. M. Dumas 
had purchased a rough uncultivated monster of a dog called ‘ Catinat,” 
from Devisme, the gunmaker, for one hundred and twenty francs. It. 
was the same dog which, after eating up all his poultry and birds, was 
designated “ Catilinia.” This ‘“ magnificent” brute, as M. Dumas , 
describes him, used to have terrible combats with Pritchard; but the 
latter had only three feet and one eye, and one day his antagonist bit 
into his carotid artery, and Michel carried him up dying to his master. 
The mutilated veteran looked at his master at once in sorrow and in 
affection, stretched out his legs, sighed, and expired. As to Michel, 
he wept like a child. Pritchard was buried ae a lilac-tree in the 
garden, and Dumas penned his epitaph : 

Comme le grand Rantzau, d’immortelle mémoire, 
Tl perdit, mutilé, quoique toujours vainqueur, 

La moitié de son corps dans les champs de la gloire 
Et Mars ne lui laissa rien d’entier que le coeur ! 
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Tue railroad which is in course of rapid construction from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific oceans, across the continent of North America, is, ae 
continuous, not precisely one line. There are first the railways of the 
Northern States, which all cumulate, whether coming from Chicago, 
Minnesota, and Iowa, or from Indiana and Illinois vid Burlington, or 
from the south vid St. Louis and Kansas city, at Omaha, at the junction 
of the Missouri and Platte rivers. The Union Pacific Railway extends 
sixteen hundred miles from the said city of Omaha, in the state of 
Nebraska, to the western boundary of Nevada; and the Central Pacific 
Railway of California carries on the communication thence to San 
Francisco. The whole extent of the line will be equal to one carried 
ftom Gibraltar to St. Petersburg, ftom Paris to beyond the Caspian, or 
from Calais to the head of the Persian Gulf. 

Much as we, as Englishmen, should have liked to have seen the com- 
munication between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans established by way 
of Canada, Rupert’s Land, and British Columbia, by the line of the 
“ fertile belt” of the two Bow rivers and of the lowest passes in the 
Rocky Mountains, still we cannot close our eyes to the fact that the com- 
eae of the United States’ line will effect a great revolution in the 
ines of terrestrial intercommunication. The total distance by railway 
from New York to San Francisco will be about three thousand one hun- 
dred miles; and, at the present rate of progress in construction, it is 
evident that the whole will be in full operation before the year 1871. 


<Taken in connexion with the Paeific steamers already plying between 


China and San Francisco, it is very likely, especially if the tariff is not 
raised td too high a figure, that this railway will become the great high- 
way to Asia, Australia, and New Zealand, for European nations as well 
as for Americans. The time for travelling between Hong-Kong and 
New York will be reduced to within thirty Less or forty days between 
Liverpool and Hong-Kong. For the same reason, a state railway 
through British North America would not only carry colonisation along 
the long valleys of the Bow rivers, but it would also establish a new 
line of intercommunieation, which would revolutionise the movement of 
nations, and must ultimately be as remunerative, as it would be equally 
advantageous to the progress of civilisation and to the development of the 
human race. This is for future times. The progress of population is 
not so rapid in British America as it is in the United States; but as in 
the latter, the Pacific Railway will carry population across the boundless 
rairies, and open the Rocky Mountains and Nevada—Colorado and 
tah are already colonised—so an Atlantic and Pacific junction line, vid 
British America, would carry traffic and population with it. The back- 
wardness of the vast extent of country between the Rocky Mountains and 
Lake Superior is not, as in the United States, owing to the vast extent 
of prairie land—there is nothing but pastoral or arable land, and forest 
- water, the whole way—but to the want of easy communication with 
anada. 
The government of the United States entered upon the great project 
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of establishing railway communication between the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans with a characteristic liberality and spirit of enterprise. A first 
step was taken consequent upon Lewis and Clark’s successful exploration 
of the Upper Columbia, and of ne Fremont having opened a high- 
way to California through the Rocky Mountains, between the 40 and 42 
deg. of latitude, and numerous expeditions were organised to explore the 
different possible lines of transit in 1853, 150,000 dollars having been 
voted for the purpose of carrying them out. 

The first and main expedition, under Governor J. J. Stevens, was 
directed to what was in former times British territory—Vaneouver. It 
was divided into two parties ; one of which, under Stevens, started on 
the 8th of June, 1853, from St. Paul, in Minnesota, by the Missouri to 
Fort Benton, and thence across the Rocky Mountains to Fort-Colville 
and Vancouver. The second party, starting from Vancouver, explored the 
two sides of the Cascade Mountains, as far as to the northern iientio. 

The second expedition, under Captains J. W. Gunnison and E. G. 
Beckwith, left the river Kansas on the 20th of June, ascended the 
Arkansas and its tributaries, passed the defiles known as Sanque de 
Christo, traversed the Colorado at Coochetope, and reached Lake 
Sévier by the Wahsatch defile. The party under Captain Gunnison, 
having been surprised at this point by the Indians, was massacred; and 
the remainder under Captain Beckwith made its way to Salt Lake city, 
and proceeded thence, in the spring of 1854, to San Franciseo by Fort 
Reading. 

The third en under Captain A. W. Whipple, was divided 
into two: one of which proceeded from Fort Smith, on the Arkansas, by 
the Llano Estacado or Stake Plain, to Anton Chico and Albuquerque ; 
the other, under St. Ives, started from New Orleans, and joined the first 
at Albuquerque, by way: of Indianolo, San Antonio, and El Paso. 
Thence the united expedition followed the Little Colorado by Zuni and 
Bill Williams’s Fork, to the river Colorado, and ascending thence the 
Mohave, it reached San Francisco. We have a very pleasant account 
of this journey in the work of Méllhausen, topographical draughtsman 
to the expedition, translated by Mrs. Percy Sinnett; and it was from a 
communication made by M. Marcou, an intelligent Frenchman who 
accompanied the same expedition, to the Geographical Society of Paris, 
that we obtained the account recently given in our pages of the ascent of 
the Sandia Mountains. 

The fourth expedition, under Lieutenant Williamson, explored the 
valleys of San Joaquin and Tulare, the defiles of Walker, and part of the 
course of the rivers Mohave and Colorado. Lieutenant Parke, who ac- 
companied Williamson, ascended the Gila with a separate party, and 
returned by way of Tucson, Fort Webster, Dona Ana, El Paso, and San 
Antonio. This is considered as the fifth expedition. The sixth, under 
Captain John Pope, lay in about the same parallel (32 deg.), and, 
starting from El Paso, made for Preston, on the Red River, traversed the 


Guadeloupe Mountains, the Pecos, at the mouth of Delaware Creek, and 
the Llanos Estacados for a distance of 150 English miles. This may be 
considered as a purely Texan exploration. The complement to these 
latter expeditions has been given in our account of the northern provinces 
of Mexico from Troébel and others. 
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‘Several minor expeditions have been since carried out for the purposes 
of local exploration. Such are Lieutenant Williamson’s exploration of 
the Cascade Mountains in 1855; Lieutenant Park’s further explorations 
in the parallel of 32 deg. ; Captain Pope’s exploration of the vast prairie 
known as the Llano Estacado, or “‘ Staked Plain,” in 1854 and 1856 ; 
the exploration of the Upper Missouri and Yellow Stone rivers in 1856 
by Lieutenant Warren; the opening of a road from Fort Riley, at 
Bridger’s Pass, by Lieutenant Bridger ; and the exploration of the Red 
River by Captains Marcy and M‘Clellan. 

The results of these different exploratory expeditions, the complement 
to which in what regards British North America are to be found in the 
works of Professor Hind and of our own recent explorers of the passes of 
the Rocky Mountains, were published in fourteen magnificent volumes, in 
which are contained a very fair description of the topographical features, 
the structure, and the natural products of these different regions. Here, 
as in Africa, and in all other countries with perchance the exception of 
Australia, the progress of discovery has shown that regions which were 
supposed to be desert and irreclaimable, mountains that were set down as 
impenetrable, and countries which were assumed to be in every way 
unfit for communicable highways, are by no means in the position in 
which they had been placed from pure ignorance of their configuration 
and resources. 

Several lines, indeed, were attested to be available, not only for high- 
ways, but even for iron roads. The first of these, starting from St. 
Paul, Minnesota, and crossing the Rocky Mountains at Clark’s Pass 
(6323 feet), had a terminus at Scattle, an excellent estuary in Pu 
Sound, Oregon territory. The total distance was 2387 miles. The 
second, starting from St. Louis, on the Mississippi, or at Omaha, on the 
Missouri, crossed by the South Pass, 7490 .feet, to Salt Lake city, 
whence, traversing the great plain of the Sierra Nevada at an elevation 
of 5736 feet, it reached the navigable river of Sacramento, in California, 
at Benicia, a total distance of 2130 miles. The first lay between the 
parallels of 47 and 49 deg. north latitude ; the second between the 41st 
and 42nd; the third, starting from Westport, at the mouth of the 
Kansas, traversed Arkansas, the Sierra Blanca by the defile of Sangue 
de Christo (9219 feet), the Rocky Mountains by the Coo-che-to-pa 
defile (10,032 feet), and by the river Sévier to Salt Lake city, where it 
joined the line of the 41st parallel. The total length of this line is about 
3360 miles. 

The more southerly lines were in the parallels of 35 and 32 deg. The 
first, starting from Fort Smith, on the river Arkansas, crossed the 
Rocky Mountains by the basin of Salinas at an elevation of about 
7000 feet, and, after following the beds of the Rio Grande and Colorado 
for some distance, crossed the Sierra Nevada by the Cajou Defile (4179 
feet), to terminate at San Francisco. The total length was 2816 miles. 
The second, starting from Fulton, on the Red River, crossed the Llano 
Estacado at a meay elevation of 4500 feet, traversed the Guadaloupe 
Mountains by the Waco Defile (4812 feet), followed the bed of the Rio 
Grande, then crossed the Chiricahui Mountains at a mean elevation of 
4700 feet, and the Coast Range by the San Gorgonio Defile (2808 feet), 
terminating at San Diego or at San Pedro, in Lower California. 
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In deliberating as to which of these lines should be selected, congress 
had not only to take into consideration distances, elevations, an irregular 
configuration of country, and all the other difficulties incident to the con- 
struction of an iron road, but also the interests of the different portions 
of the United States themselves, Fremont’s original line between the 
parallels of 41 and 42 deg. presented, so to say, the natural line of com- 
munication. Emigrants on their way from the Mississippi to California 
adopted it of their own accord, and a considerable colony—that of the 
Mormons, estimated now at 120,000 souls—had established itself in 
Utah, half way between the river and the sea. But the southern members 
of congress held by a more southerly line, which presented greater 
prospects of further colonisation and of further extension of territory and 
of slave labour. The civil war of 1861 broke out before congress had 
come to a decision. 

Relieved thus of the pressure of the Southern States, congress did not 
lose sight of this important question, even amidst the horrors of a san- 
guinary warfare ; and the dangers of foreign intervention in the cause of 
the South led the remaining members to still greater unanimity in ad- 
vocating the establishment of a direct line of communication between 
the Northern States and the state of California and the Pacific. 

The safety of California, exposed on the seaboard, and separated by a 
wide tract of almost pathless country from the other States of the Union; 
the uncertain political adhesion of a new and aspiring colony; and, above 
all, anticipations of future supremacy on the Pacific, which we have dis- 
cussed when noticing the recent acquisition of Russian America, led to 
a final decision on the Ist of July, 1862, when the line between the 
41st and 42nd parallels was definitively adopted, the selection for the 
point of departure being left with President Lincoln, who chose Omaha, 
in the state of Nebraska. 

The company, which was ready organised, no sooner got the sanction 
and guarantee of congress, than it at once set to work to trace the most 
direct available line from Omaha to Salt Lake city. This line, startin 
from Omaha, follows the valley of the river Platte, by Columbus | 
Kearney to Fort M‘Pherson, at the junction of the north and south forks 
of the Platte River. Here it follows the south Platte River to Julesburg, 
whence it is carried across the prairies by what is designated as Lodge 
Pole Creek, to the foot of the Rocky Mountains. This is as far as has 
been yet constructed from the eastward, but the works are said to be 
proceeding with an amount of zeal and activity which is almost peculiar 
to the Yankees. The country to the south of Pole Creek is tenanted b 
the Arapahoe, Sioux, Cheyenne, and Shawnee Indians, and to the nort 
by the Spawnees, Pawnees, Dacobahs, and Brules. We have recently 
seen accounts in the papers of deputations from the Indian tribes remon- 
strating against this invasion of their silent forests and wild hunting- 

unds by the iron road and its snorting locomotives, but it is only in 
ritish America that the interests of hunters are allowed to supersede 
those of humanity and of a progressive civilisation. The peaceful pas- 
turing of a few herds of buffaloes and deer, the garbols of sundry grisly 
and black bears, the prowling of coyotes, or prairie-dogs, and the other 
savage resources of the Indians, which, after all, will not be seriously 
affected for a time, couid not and ought not to be allowed to interfere 
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with so important an object as carrying out a line of communication 
between the Atlantic and Pacifie oceans. ; 

Arrived at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, a line will be carried to 
the south, a distance of sixty miles, to Denver city, the present capital 
of Colorado—a region of gold and silver mines, with a population esti- 
mated at 50,000 souls. The main line will proceed through the moun- 
tains by, first, the Evans’s Pass, and then by Chevenne Pass, to the 
Laramie plains, or uplands, at a mean elevation exceeding 7000 feet. 
The Rocky Mountains present an exceedingly beautiful and inviting 
aspect in this part of their course. They are divided into two ranges, 
which open to the south into three magnificently wooded districts, known 
as North Park, Middle Park, and South Park. Hence, also, the westerl 
range is known as the Park Mountains, whilst to the north are the welle 
watered and extensive uplands called Laramie plains. The north fork 
of the Platte River and the Laramie River, a tributary to the Platte, have 
their origin in the mountains surrounding these latter plains, and of 
which Laramie Peak constitutes the culminating point. There is already 
a settlement in Chevenne Pass called Fort Sanders, and the plains of 
Laramie are protected by another fort called Halleck. The westerly 
chain is entered on leaving these plains by Rattlesnake Pass, and emerged 
from by Bridger’s Pass. A valley watered by the Green River—a tri- 
butary to the Rio Colorado—is next reached by Bitter Creek, and an- 
other creek, or rivulet beyond leads to Fort Bridger. ‘The valley of 
Bitter Creek averages 6300 feet, that of Green River 5260 feet, and then 
ascends again to 6400 odd, to Fort Bridger. 

The valley of Green River, or of the Upper Colorado, is separated 
from the great plains of Utah, with their extensive lakes, by the Wah- 
satch Mountains, and these are crossed from Fort Bridger, first, by the 
ravine of Muddy Fork; next, by the valley of Bear River; and then 
by that of Webber River to Great Salt Lake city. The two last- 
mentioned streams are both tributaries to Great Salt Lake, which ex- 
pands to the north-west of the metropolis of the Mormons. 

From Great Salt Lake city, the railway is to be carried over the 

lains, or ‘“‘ Great Basin,” south of Great Salt Lake, and between it and 
Dtah Lake, and by the valley of Tuilla, at an average elevation of 4700 
feet, to the Cedar and Humboldt ranges of mountains, and which it will 
«ross by the ravine of the river named after the latter celebrated geo- 
grapher, north of Lake Franklin. The railway, leaving Utah, will then 
flow the river Humboldt to Lander city and Unionville, in Nevada, 
and will be carried across the Sierra Nevada by the Cisio or Donner 
Pass, between Pyramid Lake to the north, and Virginia, Washoe, and 
Genoa “cities,” in the silver-mining regions, to the south. Thence, 
descending by Colfax and Auburn, it soon reaches Sacramento, and is 
carried thence to its terminus at Oakland, on the eastern side of the 
Bay of San Franciseo, and immediately opposite to the capital of Cali- 
fornia. 

The distance from Omaha to Sacramento by the line of road thus 
described is about 1800 miles, and although it has, in that long interval, 
to be carried over three great mountain chains, it presents, in reality, no 
very formidable difficulties to overcome. For more than 500 miles, the 
ascent does not exceed 20 feet per mile; in the Rocky Mountains, the 
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maximum of inclination is, for a short distance, 112 feet per mile; and 
in the Humboldt Mountains, 60 feet. One tunnel of 14,000 feet in 
length is, however, requisite to pass the Wahsatch Mountains, and reach 
the Great Basin of Utah. ; 

The railway is divided commercially into two parts: the Union 
Pacific Railway, which extends 1600 miles, from the city of Omaha to 
the western boundary of the State of Nevada and the Central Pacific 
Railway of California, which forms a junction with the line from Ne- 
braska, and unites it with San Francisco. The two, it is needless to 
remark, constitute one geographically; but the subdivision, in a monetary 
point of view, has been of use, inasmuch as the Californian portion of 
the line has been going on with almost as great rapidity as the Nebraska 
portion, The Central Pacific Railway has, indeed, been already carried 
over the Sierra Nevada into the silver-mining regions, and our cosmo- 
polite contemporary, the Jllustrated London News, has already received 
sketches of the railway at a place significantly called the “* Long Ravine,” 
as also of Donner Lake, east of the Sierra Nevada Pass. Some 500 miles 
of iron road are actually laid down out of 1800, so that only 1300 
remain to be constructed. It is therefore anticipated, with some degree 
of confidence, that by the year 1870 it will be possible to go by railway, 
and without change of carriages, from New York, Boston, or Philadelphia 
to San Francisco, It is estimated that the journey will take six or seven 
days—the same journey which has hitherto taken the same number of 
months to be performed in, and that under favourable circumstances. 

In Europe, railways haye been the last result of civilisation, and iron 
roads are carried preferentially through countries where a numerous ~ 
population promises plenty of travellers and the transport of a consider- 
able amount of merchandise. The Atlantic and Pacific Railway inau- 

ted a new order of things, for it is carried across desert lands 
tenanted solely by savages and wild beasts, leaving civilisation to follow, 
by the establishment of settlements at the most favourable. spots in the 
rairies, the mountains, the uplands, and the lake and river valleys or 
= These settlements will become villages and towns as with the 
enchanter’s wand—the mere necessities of the railway will insure that ; 
the villages will become towns, as traffic increases, and the value of the 
different points for settlement becomes known ; the pastures of the buffalo 
will be converted into fertile fields producing rich crops of corn, and 
then other farms, villages, and towns will extend laterally in every direc- 
tion. 

This is as things ought to be. Railways should not be looked upon 
as iron roads merely, affording facilities of communication between two 
or three neighbouring towns, but as means for establishing an easy com- 
munication between distant places. The highest expression of the future 
of railways is when they go in advance of population, and open new 
regions to settlement and cultivation. 

This is the sense in which an iron road from the Atlantic and Pacific, 
across British America, should be looked upon. ‘The great lakes and 
their drainage channel—the St. Laurence—are the natural outlets for the 
commerce and traffic of the greater part of North America, whether 
British or Yankee. Victoria (or New Westminster as a terminus) con- 
‘stitutes as favourable an opening and as safe a harbour on the Pacific 
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as San Francisco. The interior of the gold regions of British Columbia, 
the “fertile belt”? of the two Saskatchawans, or Bow rivers, the Swan 
River, Red River, Winnipeg, and Rainy Lake districts, are all open to 
settlement and cultivation—to the rearing, in fact, of families of men that 
one day will rival the populations of Great Britain and France put 
together. If this is the case in regard to new countries, how much more 
so is it in regard to old regions like Asia Minor, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Persia, India, China, and other countries, where commerce and popula- 
tion already exist, but are capable by increased facilities of transport of 
being developed to an almost unlimited extent? Would that these con- 
siderations had their just weight with European governments, and the 
peace of the world ouilk gain an additional security. In this respect the 
Americans have set a noble example, whilst the retrograde Mussulmans 
have not as yet even a railway from Belgrade to Constantinople ! 

The Central Pacific Railway is not only a great trunk or artery 
uniting the Pacific with the Atlantic Ocean, but it also brings three 
great existing centres of population—California, Utah, and Colerado— 
into connexion with the other states, and more particularly with the valley 
of the Mississippi. Numerous railways in existence, or in progress of 
construction, will bring Omaha—the eastern terminus of the Central 
Pacific—in connexion with the other states. 1st. The Sioux City and 
Pacific Railread, which, starting from Dubuque, on the Mississippi in 
Towa, passes Sioux City and descends the left bank of the Missouri, to 
Omaha. This rail is further connected with others which traverse 
the states of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and the north of Illinois. 2nd. The 
North-West and Cedar Rapid Railroad, which, starting from Chicago, 
takes a northerly direction to Omaha. 3rd. The Rock Island Railway, 
which takes a southerly course from Chicago to Omaha. 4th. The rail- 
road which starts from Retienten on the Mississippi, and passing Ottamwa 
joins the Missouri at Bellevue, proceeding thence to Omaha. 5th. The 
railroad of Hannibal and St. Joseph, which, starting from Quincy, on the 
Mississippi, reaches the Missouri at St. Joseph, and is to be prolon 
by the valley of little Blue River to Kearney city, beyond Omaha. 
6th. The Union Pacific Railway, Eastern Division, which, starting from 
Kansas city, on the Missouri, follows the valley of the Kansas River to 
Fort Riley and Junction City, and is to be prolonged thence to Denver 
city. All these railways are connected by others with the remaining 
States of the Union, and with all the chief ports on the Atlantic. 

The Central Pacific Railway and the Union Pacific Railway have a 
subvention granted to the extent of 16,000 dollars per wile, and of 
48,000 dollars per mile for the passes through the Rocky Mountains and 
the Sierra Nevada—each of 150 miles in extent—and 32,000 dollars per 


' mile are allocated for the whole distance between the Rocky Mountains 


and the Sierra Nevada. The company also receives 12,800 acres of land 
for every mile of railway. The Union Pacific Eastern Division receives 
a subvention of 16,000 dollars per mile. This railway, founded with a 
capital of 150,000,000 of dollars, will thus-have received, upon its com- 
pletion (for it is paid every 20 miles accomplished), 31,616,000 dollars, 
and the Central Pacific will have received about 518,000,000 of dollars, 
making altogether about 50,000,000 of dollars that will have been con- 
tributed by government to this gigantic enterprise. The energy with 
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which the works have been pushed forward has been something extraor- 
dinary. It was stipulated that the first 100 miles, west of the Missouri, 
should be completed by the 27th of June, 1866, and the next 147 miles 
by December, 1867. The first 100 miles were constructed by the 2nd 
of June, 1866, and the 100th parallel was reached on the Sth of October 
of the same year, instead of last December. The works progressed, in 
fact, across the prairies at the average rate of a mile and a half per day. 
An excursion, in which the directors, engineers, several statesmen, and 
men of science and letters took part, was got up to celebrate the event, 
and interviews were held with the Sioux and Pawnee Indians, in the 
course of which attempts were made to conciliate the wild men of the 
plains by presents and friendly speeches. 

Pessimists may fancy that so rapid a progress as a mile and a half a 
day of iron road laid down can only be at the expense of durability and 
security ; but the circumstances under which railways are constructed in 
the New World—rough-hewn sleepers only planed off on one side to re- 
ceive the iron rails, and wooden bridges and viaducts upon the most 
simple yet effective plans—are so different to anything as yet adopted in 
the Old World, that experience alone, as it has already done, can be ap- 

led to to prove the practicability of the cheap and expeditious engineer- 
ing system of the Americans. The main structure in the Long Ravine, 
for example, in which a wooden bridge is carried at a height of about 
120 feet above the ground, is designed upon the principle known in the 
United States as the Howe truss, which is remarkable for its economical 
proportions, and yet possesses great stability. Instead of condemning 
such systems it would be more philosophical to consider how far they 
could be adopted for opening new countries, as more especially Western 
Asia and Central Asia, to trafficand commerce. It is true that the chief 
engineer is one General J. M. Dodge; but the tricks, if there are any, 
are on the side of neatness, cleverness, economy, and efficacy in construc- 
tion. The presence of numerous tribes of astute belligerent Indians, 
who deem their hunting-grounds to be invaded, and their rights of 
existence to be imperilled, by the iron roads, only partially defended by 
forts far apart from one another, is not a thing altogether pleasant to 
contemplate; but the results are certain. If the Indians commit outrages, 
they will only hasten their extirpation, whilst in a country circumstanced 
as North America is, where, only a few years ago, the whole extent of 
country between the Missouri and the Mississippi, comprising the present 
States of Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Arkansas, 
were barren prairies and mere hunting-grounds, just as the country between 
the Missouri and the Rocky Mountains, including Dacota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Colorado, are in part now, the whole of the territories border- 
ing the iron roads will be settled in a very few years. Farms, forts, and 
villages are already stretching up the valleys of the Platte and the Kansas 
rivers; on the first more than half-way from the Missouri to the Rocky 
Mountains, and on the second one-fourth of the way. At the Rocky Moun- 
tains we have the rich and populous mining region of Denver city, to 
which two different railways are making their way ; and we have seen what 
— romises the north, middle, and south parks, and the Laramie 
pe ins hold out to settlers within the mountains themselves. Beyond we 
ve the fertile valley of the Colorado, far too promising to be long 
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neglected ; then the country already reduced to order by the Mormons; 
and, lastly, the mining regions of Nevada. Any difficulties connected 

with the hostile attitude of the Indians can only, then, be of a very in- 
ignificant and very temporary character. : 

As General Dix put it, a traveller starting from Paris or London for 
any point on the western coast of China has at present to take a devious 
route, which comprises 97 deg. of latitude. In three years’ time, when 
the Pacific Railway shall have been completed, or even partially com- 
pleted (for a little break in the mountains would not be of more import- 
ance than to have to leave the steamer at the iron gates of the Danube), 
the coast of China will be reached by an almost direct road—one which 
does not at any point make a deviation of 8 deg. of latitude. 

Every-day science and enterprise combined reduce time and space more 
and more. In a very few years the two oceans that bathe the shores 
of the American continent will be united by an iron road; the 
Rocky Mountains, so long deemed to be an insuperable obstacle, 
will echo back the whistle of the locomotive; the prodigious metallic 
wealth of the whole region of Colorado and Nevada will be opened, 
new states will be peopled with industrious beings, and the mer- 
chandise of Japan and China will no longer travel round by the 
devious routes of Cape Horn or the Cape of Good Hope. If the 
kingdoms of Europe do not wish to follow in the footsteps of the olden 
nations of Asia, they must be up and stirring, and open at the same 
time iron roads on the Euphrates and Tigris, and across far-famed Persia 
to the plains of Hindustan and the river beds of China—the Celestial 
empire. 


SENSE AND FASHION IN DRESS. 


THE primary qualifications to be desired in dress are, that it shall be 
convenient, comfortable, and pretty. This seems obvious; yet consider- 
ations of convenience, comfort, and beauty have little part with each of 
us in deciding how he shall clothe himself. Fashion, or at least custom, 
takes the place of ruler, and is absolute, and all that remains for the 
individual is humbly to obey. ; 

But though no liberty be left with the individual, might we not hope 
that the custom to which we all must bow would be itself guided by con- 
siderations so obviously to the interest of its subjects? Such expecta- 
tions would be most ill-grounded; for while fashion and custom are so 
unreasonably obeyed, it is vain to look-for reason in their demands. 
Where there is no liberty with the subjects, there will be no moderation 
in the rulers. Rather, we should be thankful and count ourselves most 
fortunate if, without any very noticeable eccentricities, we may enjoy 
personal comfort and suffer only a moderate amount of inconvenience 
from our dress. The knowledge and general liberty which civilisation 
introduces among the subjects of fashion individually tends to moderate 
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in some degree the tyranny of fashion; and this increases our confidence 
in the advantage of a further reduction of its power. It is out of Europe 
that we must look for the most extravagant demands of fashion. No 
customs are felt to be more binding than those which are distinctive of 
different ranks in society ; the existence in free countries of numerous 
intermediate grades prevents any such custom gaining much authority. 
One great advantage, at least, we modern Europeans enjoy in the past, 
that our infancy is allowed to pass without any terrible bodily injury 
being inflicted on us by the care of our parents in obedience to custom. 

A proof of the comparative weakness of fashion among ourselves may 
be found in the frequency of attempts on the part of the subjects to find 
reasons for the commands of their own tyrant, and excuses for their own 
obedience. For instance, many who wear ear-rings say that they had 
their ears bored for the benefit of their eyes. Whether the eyes are, or 
are not, affected by boring the ears, we cannot but think that this method 
of relieving the eyes owes its popularity to its accordance with fashion. 
But beauty is the great excuse ; and it is given as the reason of almost 
all modern fashions. Excuses for conformity to custom are signs of the 
weakness of its power; the more devoted followers of fashion do not ex- 
cuse their ear-rings by their eyes, and we can scarcely imagine that those 
savages who compress their skulls in infancy, or those who extend their 
lower lips over pieces of wood could give any excuse—not even the 
favourite one of beauty—for so doing. 

The excuse of beauty for the prevailing fashion is generally given in 
perfect good faith. The fashionable is mistaken for the beautiful. The 
false ideas of beauty thus arising are one great evil we suffer from the 
tyranny of fashion and custom. People say that such a thing “looks 
nice,” and think they mean that it is pretty, whereas, on further ques- 
tioning them, it appears that they only mean that it looks ““ stylish” or 
“genteel ;” that is, not what in itself is really pleasing to their own eye 

-and mind, but what they imagine is pleasing to the general eye and 
mind—or, farther still, what they think others think they ought to like, 
and consequently will pretend to like. Hans Anderson’s little story, 
ealled “ The Emperor’s New Coat,”’ well illustrates the length of absurdity 
to which people may go when each considers what others will think, in- 
stead of what he thinks kymself. Many people will thus sacrifice their 
own real taste to what they"touceive to be the general taste, and in this 
way fashion becomes the rulerpf taste. 

In so far as fashion leads taste, taste cannot lead fashion. And if a 
corruption of taste is, as we Hia¥e seen, the consequence of fashion lead- 
ing taste, a corruption of fashi§njis the consequence of taste not leading 
fashion. Beauty should be th eat object of fashion in dress; but 
fashion will not obey where it ule, and, therefore, so long as it is 
allowed absolute power, we must not expect that beauty will be any- 
thing more than quite a subordinate consideration in dress. t, 

If we inquire who are the rulers and who the subjects in the\govern- 
ment of fashion, we shall find that, though command and servitude are 
not distributed in justly proportioned shares, yet every one who submits 
to custom is rewarded by some share of authority, and that those who 
have a special power over custom pay for it by extra submission to 
fashion, Such people receive their reward; but there are many in a 
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humbler station, and without the advantages of riches and of beauty, who 

the most abject homage to fashion, and appear to receive no reward, 
though they will stint themselves of _— comfort that their small means 
may be wholly devoted to their tyrant. On looking closer, however, these 
also will be seen to have their reward; for though they have no power in 
setting fashions, they have considerable power in enforcing them by the 
interference which they do not scruple to employ in regard to the dress 
of their acquaintance ; they also doubtless receive much satisfaction from 
the consciousness of the correctness of their dress. 

In and between these two classes of people may be ranged all the 
thorough and willing servants of fashion in dress. The remainder should 
constitute a strong opposition to the government of fashion, and they 
would then prevent its becoming a tyranny. With greater liberty there 
would be more room for the taste of individuals, and we might enjoy the 
sight of a much greater variety in dress at the same time. One of the 
first results of increased liberty would probably be that fashion, feeling 
that the tenure of her authority was very precarious, would become very 
considerate in the use of her power, demanding less sudden and rapid 
changes, and paying respect to convenience, comfort, and beauty as indis- 
pensable to any style of dress which she should attempt to enforce. But, 
as it is, the opposition from the difficulty of combination, and from want 
of earnestness on the subject, is quite inadequate to maintain itself in 
sufficient force to shelter its members from ae singularity and 
from the interference of a certain class of the willing subjects of fashion, 
which may be considered as a self-constituted police for the enforcing of 
her demands. ‘The opposition is at a great disadvantage in the contest 
with fashion, because, while its members are generally those who regard 
the exact form of their dress as one of the minor cares of life, there are, 
enlisted on the side of fashion, many by whom no question of dress is 
thought of as other than one of vitel importance. The unwilling con- 
formers to fashion cannot be cleared of the charge of adding to her 
power, for as conspicuous singularity is the penalty, the fear of which, 
more than anything else, forces unwilling obedience to custom, each 

rson who conforms to any custom increases its power in as much as he 
increases the singularity of not conforming to it. 

When it is ascertained that anything is to be desired, there is always a 
second, but equally important question—how much is it to be desired ? 
or, what will we give for it? For, while nothing can be had without 
paying for it in one way or another, if we must give more for anything 
than it is worth to us, we shall be better without it. Thus, if we allow 
that convenience, comfort, and beauty are the chief requisites in dress, it 
remains to consider what is the value of each of them to us—that is, how 

at a sacrifice we should make for it. To gain convenience and com- 

rt the sacrifice will be chiefly of conformity to fashion. The point 
where the discomfort of the singularity caused by non-conformity balances 
the comfort he gains by disregarding uncomfortable and inconvenient 
fashions, is easily discovered by the individual. A desire to oppose the 
ge of custom should lead us to act as if this point of greatest com- 
rt were slightly further on the side of non-conformity than it really is. 

It is more difficult to decide what sacrifices are worth making for 
beauty in dress, One thing, however, we may be sure of, namely, that 
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though beauty in dress is very desirable, yet its object being to give 
enjoyment, no painful sacrifice should be made for it, as such a sacrifice 
would defeat its own object even as regards the spectators; for anything 

inful is distressing to see, and the least suspicion of painful expenditure 
in so trifling a cause destroys any pleasure which could be given by the 
sight of a beautiful dress. In fact, if beauty were, as it should be, the 
great object in dress, the inexpediency of all distressing sacrifices to 
obtain it would, we believe, be at once and universally felt. It is because 
the tyrant Custom, not the gentle queen, Beauty, rules, that these sacri- 
fices are extorted. Sacrifices of personal ease are not the only distressing 
sacrifices that are made for the sake of custom. Painful sacrifices of 
money and of time are often made for the sake of appearances in dress, 
specially by those who, having fallen from ease into comparative poverty, 
are still desirous to conform to the customs of the class to which they 
originally belonged. As there must always be many whose means are 
disproportioned to their natural position in society, it is very desirable 
that such should not be burdened with expensive customs under pain of 
losing their social standing. 

Inexpensive fashions would have the advantage of relieving such 
people, but then much beauty would be sacrificed; for if plainness were 
the fashion even the richest would conform to it, and be richness of 


material and the delicacy of colour, which they can well afford, are 
sources of real beauty. But the increase of liberty, which we have 
before advocated on other grounds, would relieve the poor without 
cramping the rich. There is great variety in the natural inclinations and 
tastes of individuals; with greater liberty, the variety springing from 
this cause would be sufficient to hide that caused by difference in riches. 


Some people have a natural instinct for beauty in their dress; let such 
exercise their taste and employ a portion of their wealth in arraying 
themselves in really beautiful clothes, and let those for whom such things 
have no attraction have liberty to dress in a plainer -and less expensive 
style; but these should not despise the others, for they should remember 
that a power of taking interest in small things does not necessarily 
indicate frivolity or sa Hanon of mind, but is, in women especially, to be 
counted a useful and pleasant quality. Neither should .they feel any 
jealousy of them; nothing, in fact, can be more unreasonable than for 
one to be dissatisfied that what he has not tried to obtain should be 
enjoyed by others who have tried to obtain it; he who enjoys immunity 
from trouble and unnecessary expense in the matters of dress, should not 
grudge success, as to beauty, to others ; they give money and attention 
which it would annoy him to give, and he might have the inexpensive 
and more luxurious pleasure of looking at them, if only he would con- 
sider it as such. But in the present state of things, when thought and 
expense in dress are generally in proportion to conformity to custom, it 
is more often the other party who feel a degree of spite against those 
who, by their reasonable resistance of the more extravagant demands of 
Fashion, cast a silent reproach on their own senseless worship of her. If 
they followed Beauty instead of Fashion, they would feel so sure of their 
ground as to be quite tolerant of those who did otherwise. 


AN ADVENTURE AMONG PIRATES IN THE PACIFIC. 
By Barrryaron Braver. 


I nap been roaming, in company with my friend Trevor and my 
faithful dog Ready, here and there through different parts of America, 
first through the Southern States, then across the Gulf of Mexico and 
into Texas, next up the Mississippi, and finally over the Rocky Moun- 
tains into British Columbia, till we finally found ourselves approaching 
St. Francisco, in California. I had had several adventures before Trevor 
joined me. Two occurred on the Mississippi, where I had picked out of 
the water an English lad, Peter Stubble, who became my most faithful 
follower ; and I had also saved the life of a runaway negro, Marcus 

name. This was soon after I had disembarked from England at 
ew Orleans. Some time afterwards, when on my passage across the 
gulf, the vessel was captured by a set of ruffians, who murdered most 
of those on board. I should have shared the fate of the rest but for 
the interference of that very negro. Marcus, by some means or 
other, had associated himself with them—very much against his will, 
he assured me, and I believe he spoke the truth. I had no reason, at 
all events, to find fault with him. I could only urge him to quit the 
disreputable company in which I found him as soon as possible, and 
he promised me that he would do so. The man had really many very 
fine qualities, but he was branded as a slave, a fugitive slave, and the 
hand of every white man was against him. It was but natural that 
his hand should have been against the whole race of his oppressors. 

The most eccentric of our companions in our long journey across Bri- 
tish North America was a Mr. Habakkuk Gaby, a thorough Yankee, who 
seemed to be wandering through the world seeking his fortune, and, 
though often tossed strangely about, always alighting on bis legs. © 
We thought that we had seen the last of him at Victoria, but as we were 
leaving that place he came on board the steamer, and expressed his 
intention of accompanying us to California. At last we found our- 
selves approaching St. Franciseo, the Queen of the Pacific. It is 
enough to say that the harbour is a magnificent one as soon as the 
Golden Gate (the name given to the mouth of the river) is passed, 
and that the city is huge, composed of buildings of all sizes, from the 
imposing stone or brick edifice to the humble shanty. The hotels are 
enormous, and the jewellers’ shops especially are as handsome as any 
in London or Paris: while the population is really composed of the 
inhabitants of all countries in the world. We visited Sacramento and 
the diggings. . The gold at the latter is chiefly obtained by crushin 
quartz, and numerous companies with powerful machinery are veces 
in the business. 

Trevor and I had soon seen enough of the Golden City, and wishing 
to proceed on our little tour, engaged a passage on board a brig, the 
Banana, bound on a trading voyage to the Sandwich Islands, and 
from thence on to Japan and China. As I left the office of the agent 
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to whom the Banana was consigned, I found a per of seamen 
lounging about in front of the door, as seamen of all nations are 
accustomed to do. These were a curiously mixed set, not only of all 
nations, but of all colours and tints. There were scarcely two alike. 
Among them were several negroes. I saw one of them, a fine sailor- 
like-looking fellow, start as he saw me. I looked again, and had little 
doubt that the man I saw before me was the runaway slave, Marcus. 
Yet, though he eyed me as some of his companions were doing, not by 
another gine or sign did he seem to recognise me. He cast also 
the same indifferent look at Peter and Ready, who followed at my 
heels. I stopped for a moment for Trevor, who wished to obtain 
some additional information about the brig, so that I had time to 
examine the physiognomy of the black man narrowly. Every feature 
was that of the countenance of Marcus. So convinced was I of this, 
that I was on the point of going up to speak to him, when I reflected 
that he might possibly have some good reason for not recognising me. 
as it was not likely that he should have forgotten me and Peter an 
the dog. As I walked on slowly after Trevor rejoined me, I looked 
back, and saw the black enter the ship-agent’s office. Again lookin 
back, after some time, I saw him following us at a distance, an 
evidently wishing that it should not be seen that he was so doing. 
He watched us into our hotel, and then disappeared. Some stars of 
the first magnitude were performing at the opera-house, and we went 
to hear them. On our return home, as we had nearly reached our 
hotel, and were passing a dark archway, I felt my arm seized, and a 
voice whispered, “Stop!” I thought that I was about to be robbed, 
and expected to have a knife stuck into me, so did Trevor, when the 
voice said, “Iama friend. Listen. You do not know me, but I know 
you, and remember that I owe you a deep debt of gratitude, never 
y to be repaid. I am Marcus—once the slave—I must be brief. 
You are about to sail in the Banana. A number of rich miners and 
others, whose health requires recruiting, are about to proceed in her to 
the Sandwich Islands. She has also, it is well known, a rich freight. 
She has been marked for destruction. A band of desperate men, on 
board a fast vessel, purpose following her. Two of them will be sent 
to ship on board as part of the crew, so that she has not a chance of 
escape. Take my advice—do not go by her. Sacrifice your ao 4 
money. Any loss will be better than venturing to sea in that craft. 
Farewell, Mr. Beaver ; I must not detain you, nor must I stay longer 
I owe you much. I am thankful that I have had again an 
opportunity of serving you. I have run a great risk to serve you, and 
would willingly run a greater. We may never meet again, but believe 
that I earnestly desire your safety. I will not say I pray for it; for 
such a wretch as I am cannot pray: if I could, my prayers would turn 
to curses. Farewell, farewell !” 

The last words were said in a tone of deep feeling. Before I coutd 
even answer, he had disappeared. I said nothing to Trevor before we 
e our hotel. I then told him all I had heard, describing how I 

met Marcus, and the opinion I had formed of him. We neither 


of us, however, were inclined to give — intention of —— 
by the Banana. She was a fine fast brig, carried four guns, an 
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was likely to give a good account of any vessel which might attack 
her. 

Forewarned, forearmed. I proposed that we should tell the captain 
as soon as we got to sea, and he would accordingly shape his course 
so as to elude any vessel which might leave St. Francisco in chase. 
Trevor agreed with me, and suggested that we should go on board the 
next morning, and ascertain if the brig was well supplied with small 
arms and ammunition, as well as with guns, and if not to hint to the 


captain the importance of providing them. The next day we carried 


our intentions into execution. We found Captain Firebrace, the 

master of the Banana, just the sort of man we could have wished—a 

bold, daring fellow, who would stand no nonsense with his own crew 

or with strangers. I suggested that as he would have a quantity of 

= on board, besides a valuable cargo in other respects, that it would 
wise to be prepared to resist an attack of pirates. 

“Step down below,” he answered, and, going into the cabin, he 
showed us a rack full of muskets, while the bulkhead was adorned 
with pistols and cutlasses. “I have no want of ammunition either,” 
he observed. “If the fellows on board will use these things properly, 
we may give a good account of any craft which may dare to attack 
us,” he said quietly. “ However, I don’t believe much in the stories 
which are afloat about pirates and such like gentlemen.” 

Trevor and I agreed that in trying to avoid one danger we might 
fall into another, and that it would be folly to give up our voyage in 
so fine a vessel, with so good a captain, merely on account of the 
vague warning I had received from the negro. We accordingly, two 
days afterwards, went on board the Banana. Her anchor was hove 
short, and her topsails loosed. The shore boats had left her side, and 
the anchor was about to be tripped, when I observed a boat pulling 
off rapidly toward us. The captain delayed giving the final order, as 
he saw through his glass that the new-comer was probably a pas- 
senger. As he drew near I recognised the features of our friend of 
the wheelbarrow, Mr. Habakkuk Gaby. He was soon on board, and 
at once settled with the captain for his passage. “There was not much 
room for him, but he said that he was accustomed to rough it, and 
wouldn’t mind being put up anywhere. He was unusually well 
dressed, though his ti was not extensive, as it consisted of a 
very small portmanteau and somewhat large hatbox, on which he was 
sitting in the boat when he came alongside. His pockets, however, 
were capacious, and probably contained other articles of costume. 
He handed up the hatbox himself on deck, and I observed that he 
never for a moment lost sight of it. He immediately after his 
arrangements were concluded came up to me and Trevor, and shook 
hands warmly. We naturally inquired what was taking him to the 
Sandwich Islands. 

“Why, I guess that the people down in these parts are rather too 
*cute for a poor Yankee like myself to thrive, and, so as I’ve a mind to 
see the world, I thought that I’d just go and lend a hand to the King 
and Queen of Hawaii, and show them how to govern their kingdom. 
I’m a thorough republican, but I don’t object to let other people have 
kings and queens if it pleases their fancy. You Britishers may 
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have your queen for what I care, but I prefer being a citizen of the 
atest, the freest, the most glorious republic the world has ever 

own.” . 

Mr. Gaby, having thus delivered himself, spat forth a stream of 
tobacco-juice over the till lately snowy deck. 

I expected that we should immediately have weighed anchor, but I 
heard the captain say, “I wish those fresh hands would be sharp in 
coming off. They promised last night, when I engaged them, that 
they would be on board by this hour.” I found on inquiry- that two 
of the crew had deserted the previous day, and that he had engaged 
two prime seamen who had offered themselves to supply their places. 
A was now fired, to hasten the men. It had the desired effect, 
and a boat, rather smarter than an ordinary merchantman’s boat, 
brought them off. The men who formed her crew eyed the brig 
narrowly, and, having put the two seamen on board, pulled round her 
before they took their departure. The instant they were on board 
the anchor was hove up, the topsails sheeted home, and the brig stood 
down the river towards the Golden Gate. I had observed that one 
of the men was a negro. When he stepped on board, his face was 
turned away from me, and it happened that it was not till we were 
out at sea did he pass near me. I at once recognised him as Marcus. 
Why had he come? I had little doubt that it was to help us if he 
could; but how that was to be done was the question. Though he 
had to pass close to me, he looked perfectly unconscious of my pre- 
sence. Calling Stubble, I remarked to him aside : 

“That man looks very like Marcus, but do not speak to him or 
—— as if you recognised him.” 

thought that there was no use saying anything to the captain. 
I felt. sure that Marcus had come on board to benefit us in some way 
or other; so I determined to let events take their course. Meantime 
I kept my telescope occasionally turned towards the shore we had left, 
and before long I observed a schooner pass through the Golden Gate. 
She was a large vessel, with an unusually wide spread of very white 
canvas. There had been several large schooners in the harbour when 
we left, mostly under the flags of the different South American States. 
I had cast my eye round, and none of them appeared to be making 
any preparations for sailing. This might be considered a suspicious 
circumstance. 

I pointed the schooner out to Captain Firebrace. He took a steady 
look at her. 

“ Yes, she is certainly a rakish-looking craft,’ he observed. “She 
may or may not be honest. If she follows us, we'll alter our course 
after nightfall, and I doubt if she will catch us up before that time.” 

Though I did not, for one moment, regret having come on board 
the Banana, I must own that I watched the stranger rather pourant 
Supposing she did overtake us, though we had guns and arms enough, 
how far could we trust to this mixed crew to use them? Who was 
Marcus’s companion? He might play us some trick, corrupt the rest 
of the crew, or injure our guns, or damp the powder. I advised the 
captain to keep an eye on him. About a couple of hours before 


nightfall I took another look at the stranger. She was standing after 
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us under all the sail she could carry. The captain, when he saw this, 
looked rather more serious than before. The passengers were mostly 
new to him, and he could not tell how far he could rely on their sw 
port. I told him, however, that he might depend on Trevor, Stubble, 
and me, and that I had no doubt Habukkuk Gaby would prove 
staunch, provided he had any property on board to defend. There 
were about twelve other male passengers and five ladies, by courtesy 
so called. We accordingly sounded the former, to ascertain how far 
they were likely to show fight, while the captain and his mates tried 
in the same way to learn the disposition of the crew. The results 
when we compared notes we thought altogether satisfactory. Dark- 
ness quickly came, and the last glimpse we got of the stranger showed 
that she was following directly in our wake and had gained consider- 
ably on us. Though we believed that we could have beaten her off, 
still the captain took my advice, and soon after dusk altered our 
course from south-west to north-west, which would, during the night, 
allow the stranger to pass far ahead of us. I had taken note of the 
appearance of Marcus’s companion, and Trevor and I determined to 
watch him should he take the helm. I turned in early, and Trevor 
was to call me that I might take the middle watch. When he came 
below, he told me that the man had been at the helm for two hours, 
but that he had kept the ship on the course given him. I doubted on 
hearing this whether I would go on deck, still I thought that it 
would be prudent to watch what was done. I was glad I did so, for 
in the morning watch the same man came on deck, and at once went 
to the helm. I did not speak to him, but continued walking the 
deck, giving an occasional glance at the binnacle. A fierce oath 
which came out between the man’s teeth more than once, as I was again 
resuming my walk, reached my ears. I waited till the man’s spell at 
the helm was over, and he had given the proper course to his successor, 
before I went below. As I passed the man at the watch, in my walk, 
I heard him mutter : 

“ Well, this is a rum course for the Sandwich Islands, I guess !’’ 

I was on deck again soon after daybreak, for I could not shake off 
the idea that the schooner we had seen was in chase of us, and would 
manage somehow or other to waylay us. I went aloft, and looked round 
the horizon. Not a speck was to be seen on the surface of the ocean. I 
breathed more freely. It had oozed out that the captain supposed 
the schooner which had been seen the wr evening was a pirate, 
and it was amusing to observe how full of fight all the passengers 
became when it was known that no vessel was in sight. bukkuk 
Gaby, however, said very little. He merely observed: 

" if they want us, they will not let us slip by them so easily.” 

About noon, after the captain had again gone aloft and discovered 
no vessel, he hauled up once more to the southward. For days we 
had lovely Pacific weather, and our heroes employed themselves in - 
cleaning their arms and practising shooting with their pistols at bottles 
thrown into the water, and very good shots some of them were. I 
was once under the impression that the Pacific was uniformly calm. 
Had I still held to that opinion, I should have been undeceived. The 
wind had fallen, the heat was very great, and the brig lay rolling her 
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yards into the water. Sometimes it seemed as if she would go completely 
over. Many of the passengers who had hitherto held out, and boasted 
of being excellent sailors, now lay prostrate on the deck or in their 
cabins, where they must have been well-nigh stewed. Captain Fire- 
brace had cast many an anxious glance round the horizon. Suddenly 
he ordered all the sails to be furled, and advised the loungers about 
the deck to go below. 

“ We shall get it thick and strong before long,” he observed. 

We did indeed, for before even the sails were furled, a white sheet 
of foam covered the ocean, the blast came roaring and hissing along 
the surface, sea rose above sea, as if it had been the work of magic. 
Over heeled the brig till her yard-arms touched the water; I thought 
that she would never rise again. Everything was let go, ropes were 
flying about, blocks swinging here and there; the sails flapped loudly, 
and struggled to release themselves from the bands which held them ; the 
wind roared and shrieked in the rigging; the voices of the captain and 
mate could scarcely be heard amid the uproar. The men were in an 
instant aloft endeavouring to shorten sail, but the canvas forlong resisted 
all their efforts to secure it to the yards. I observed that Marcus was 
gps active. Trevor and I, who had both been at sea a good 

eal, lent our assistance. Marcus and the man who had come on 
board with him, and regarding whom my suspicious had been aroused, 
were on the main-topsail yard. The topmasts were bending and 
quivering, and it seemed impossible that they could stand the strain put 
on them. It was clear that those on the yard had not sufficient 
strength to furl the sail. The captain ordered all the remaining 
hands on deck aloft to help them, and, led by the first mate, they were 
on the point of ascending when another squall more furious than its 
redecessor struck the ship. Most of the main-topmast shrouds, and 
kstays, and other standing rigging gave way as if they had been 
so many rope yarns, and with a fearful crash the mast and its spars 
fell over into the raging ocean, carrying with it all the men on the 
yard. The wreck of the mast still remained attached to the brig, 
which being now relieved of her after sail, and having also this drag 
astern, answered her helm, and ran off before the gale. Several of 
the men were still clinging to the wreck, but as the brig increased 
her speed through the water they were one by one torn away. Still 
one man remained nearer the vessel than the rest. He was endeavour- 
ing to haul himself up; but the danger of letting go his hold even 
for an instant to advance his hand was very great. Though he was 
nearly hidden by the foam, I recognised his features. It was Marcus. 
I saw that without assistance he would be lost, and resolved to try 
and save him, though I felt at the moment that there was a great 
probability of my Aunt Becky losing her nephew, and never hearin 
an account of my adventures. Calling Trevor and Stubble to my aid, 
I fastened a rope round my waist, the end of which I told them to 
hold, while I took another in my hand with a bight in it. Lowering 
myself on a part of the rigging and the end of the topsail-yard which 
was close under the counter, I scrambled along half covered by the 
foam, and with difficulty saving myself from being washed off, till I 
got a short distance from Marcus. ; could go no further. Watching 
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. | mea I hove the bight over his head, but even now the risk 
of his being carried off in attempting to get through it was very great, 
or, if it was drawn tight, of its catching his neck and strangling him. 
For an instant the spar on which I stood surged up; I ran along it, 
seized Marcus by the shoulder, drew him through the bight, and 
shouted to my friends to draw us up. I don’t know that they could 
have heard my voice, but they saw my sign and began to haul away 
with all their might. It was as much as they could do, however, to 
get me out, and had I not been able to help myself, I doubt if they 
could have succeeded. I was almost exhausted when I clambered on 
deck, but with the remaining strength I possessed I aided them in 
hauling on the rope to which Marcus was secured. At that instant 
Habukkuk Gaby put his head up the companion hatch to see how 
things were going on; for all the passengers, with the exception of 
Trevor, Peter, and myself, had taken shelter below. I called him to 
our assistance ; he came immediately, and his long sinewy arms soon en- 
abled us to rescue the black from his awfully perilous position. Marcus 
was in a far worse condition than I had been, when at length we got 
him on deck, and I sent Peter down below for some brandy-and-water. 
Meantime Habukkuk had been narrowly eyeing the features of the 
black. I poured some of the brandy-and-water down the man’s throat. 
It soon revived him, and he sat up and began to look about him. His 
eye even caught Habukkuk’s earnest gaze fixed on him. 

“TI thought I knew you,” he said at length. 

“And I guess I have not forgotten you,” answered Habukkuk. 
“Well, I’ve anyhow helped to save your life.” 

“So you have, but that is no great thing; however, if I have the 
chance, I’]] show that I am not ungrateful,” answered Marcus. 

All this time he had not appeared to recognise me or Stubble; in- 
deed, he seemed carefully to keep his eyes turned away from us. 
However, I made no attempt to gain his attention. The brandy-and- 
water quickly restored his strength, and he was able to join the crew 
who were employed in securing the fore rigging, so as to save, if pos- 
sible, the fore-topmast from sharing the fate of the other mast. This 
accomplished, they came aft to cut away the wreck of the main-topmast. 
By nightfall the hurricane increased ; the hatches were battened-down, 
and the brig tore through the terrific seas which surrounded her, 
roaring, hissing, and foaming, and as they rose up high above our heads 
threatening to fall down on our decks, and carry our craft to the 
bottom. Matters were looking serious; one-third of our crew had 
been carried overboard, and the vessel strained so much that eve: 
instant I expected to hear that she had sprung a leak, and that 
hands were required at the pumps. Marcus, however, seemed to be 
a different being to what he had appeared before the storm began. 


He was here, there, and everywhere, doing the work of three men 
at least; the rest of the crew followed his example, and obeyed him 
with alacrity in whatever he ordered. Night again came on; but the 
gale showed no signs of abatement. The brig as before tore through 
the water, fortunately we considered nearly on her proper course. 
Still it was impossible to say what might next happen. Neither 
Trevor nor I left the deck, as we were anxious to be able to assist the 
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crew should our services be required, and of course Peter remained 
with us. We were holding on to the main rigging, trying to peer into 
the darkness which surrounded us, when Peter cried out, 

“ Oh, Master Beaver, Master Beaver, what is that? what terrible 
thing can that be? It’s a ghost, sure, come to tell us that we must 
all go to the bottom.” 

Looking up to the fore-topmast head, to which he pointed, I saw a 
blue flame which moved up and down; now it descended, now as- 
cended to the mast-head ; suddenly it slid down the mast in the shape 
of a ball of fire, and glided out to the end of the yard-arm, and after 
that moved continually backwards and forwards on the yard. The crew 
had, of course, also seen the phenomenon. Some looked on with su- 
perstitious dread, r swegpen that what they saw was a supernatural 
appearance foreboding evil, possibly the destructidn of the brig and 

on board. Several of them began to express their fears. | 

“ What’s all this nonsense about, lads?” exclaimed the captain. 
“ That’s just a fire-ball, a lump of gas, which any of you who is quick 
enough may catch in a bucket and bring down on deck. I, for one, 
am glad to see it, for it’s a sign that the gale is breaking.” 

I had gone forward with him amongthe men. While he was speak- 
ing, Marcus passed me with a bucket, and I caught a glimpse of him 
aloft. In a short time the luminous appearance had left the mast, 
and soon I heard Marcus exclaim : 

“Look here, mates, I have got the ghost safe and sound!” and, 
turning up the bucket, which he had held mouth down, he showed that 
it was fall of luminous gas. He then gave it a chuck, as if he was 
emptying coals overboard, and a luminous ball came out and floated 


away. 

Towards morning the gale began sensibly to abate, and by noon 
the wind and sea had considerably gone down; the sun shone forth, 
and we began to put the ship to rights as well as we were able with 
our diminished crew. By degrees, too, the spirits of the passengers 
rose as they recovered from their alarm and sea-sickness, and got over 
their fears of the pirate. 

A couple of days passed by i the wind was easterly, the sea smooth, 

a 


and we had every prospect of a satisfactory termination to our voyage. 
We had come on ae after dinner, and were lounging about and en- 
joying our cigars, and spinning long yarns, as people at sea are apt to 
do, when the man at the mast-head shouted out, “A sail on the 
weather bow!” We might naturally e to fall in not only with 
one, but several sail on the voyage, as there is a very considerable 
trade between the Sandwich Islands and St. Francisco and Victoria, 
so we thought very little about the sail, except indulging in the usual 
curiosity to ascertain her rig and nation. Some of us, however, after 
a little time, pricked up our ears when the look-out reported that she 
was a large schooner, and standing towards us. When this was an- 
nounced, I saw Marcus go aloft. His countenance was very grave when 
he came again on deck, and from this circumstance alone I had no 
doubt but that the schooner in sight was the pirate of which he had 
warned me. To escape from her was out of the question, for even 
before we lost our main-topmast she sailed much faster than we did. 
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I walked up to Marcus, and without addressing him by name, but 
merely as if he had been one of the ordinary crew, asked him what he 
thought of the craft in sight. 

“That you should treat her as a friend till she proves herself a foe,” 
he answered, and turned away, as if not wishing to hold any further 
conversation with me. 

Without telling Captain Firebrace that I had spoken to Marcus— 
for I was unwilling that he should suspect that the negro had any 
connexion with the pirate—I advised him to stand on, and to take no 
notice of the schooner. As to defending ourselves successfully, I saw 
with our diminished crew that that was impossible, and if so, all we could 
do was to yield with as good a grace as possible. Had it not been for 
Marcus, I should have proposed fighting to the last, in consequence of 
my experience whef attacked by pirates in the Gulf of Mexico; but I 
could only hope that as the people on board the schooner were pro- 
bably novices in the trade, they would be less bloodthirsty. Though 
we had said nothing openly, the rest of the passengers went below, 
and I saw them busily employed in fastening belts full of coin round 
their waists in the vain hope of preserving them. There was not 
much time allowed for consideration or preparation. The schooner 
was drawing rapidly near us. We had not a chance of escape left us. 
I watched to see how Marcus would act. 

I saw him, to my surprise, go aloft, and taking out a white handker- 
chief from his pocket, he held it over his head for some minutes. He 
then came down and walked the deck with apparent unconcern. In 
a short time the schooner, which carried no flag, drew still nearer, and 
fired a shot across our bows, as a signal to us to heave to. Captain 
Firebrace, having examined our antagonist carefully through his glass, 
sorely against his will, complied. The schooner also hove to to wind- 
ward of us, and in a short time two boats full of armed men, whites, 
browns, and blacks, most of them ferocious-looking fellows, came along- 
side. Most of our crew were forward ; the passengers were aft. Marcus 
stood by himself near the gangway. The captain went forward to 
receive his unwelcome visitors. 

“ We thought that we should have missed you altogether,” I heard 
one of them say to Marcus. 

Marcus, in a low voice, spoke earnestly to three or four of them, 
who seemed to be officers. They listened to him attentively. He 

inted to our shattered main-mast, and seemed to be explaining how 
fe had been carried overboard, and hauled in again. 

“ Very well,” said one of the men, who appeared to be the captain, 
and such I found he was, “we do not wish to take their lives, but 
we must secure ourselves against the risk of being informed against. 
If any person on board will swear on the Bible not to act as a witness 
against us, or in any possible way to do anything to lead to our cap- 
ture or punishment, their lives shall be safe, but they must consent to 
any other conditions we may think fit to impose.” 

Captain Firebrace, who had not suspected Marcus of being con- 
nected with the mag was not a little surprised at finding him 
negotiating with them. Marcus repeated to him what had been pro- 
posed. We, of course, had now put ourselves so completely in the 
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power of Roeien that we could do nothing else than consent to all 
their proposals. 

Everybody on board was called on deck and told to remain, while 
the pirates went below and broke open the boxes and chests, and 

d themselves of all the valuables they could find. On their 
return on deck the ladies were told to go below, and to take off all 
the gold and jewels they had concealed about their persons, being 
threatened with a fearful punishment if they disobeyed. A rough- 
looking fellow was deputed to see the operation carried out fully. 
Meantime, the passenges and men were ordered to strip, and pisto 
were produced to hasten our movements. It was ludicrous, though 
we also were sufferers, to see the contortions of our companions, 
their lacrymose countenances, as they wriggled themselves out of their 
garments, and exhibited belts of various shapes and dimensions fast- 
ened round their bodies. No one surpassed Habakkuk Gaby in the 
expressions of misery and regret which his countenance exhibited, as 
he unwound a belt of golden dollars which he had carefully secured 
round his waist. As he held it out to the pirates, the corners of his 
mouth turned down and his eyes curled up, till he found vent for his 
feelings in a flood of tears. All the more valuable bales and other 
articles among the cargo were selected and carried on board the 
schooner. 

“ Now, my friends, I propose sending a prize crew aboard you, who 
will see you safe into a harbour, where you are to remain for a month 
before putting to sea,”’ observed the captain of the pirate. “ You may 
not like it, but you possibly would prefer it to being murdered, and 
such I can swear was the fate I intended for one and all of you.” 

We begged to assure the piratical gentleman that he was perfectly 
right in his conjectures, and that, as he gave us our choice, we in- 
finitel salen retaining our lives, and hoped that we should be on 
friendly terms till the time arrived for our parting. Not till the 
pirates left the brig were we allowed to go below. I happened to be 
near Habakkuk at the time. His old hat-box lay kicking about the 
cabin. A gleam of satisfaction lighted up his eye as it fell on it, and 
he pee that it had not been broken open. He scarcely looked 
at it, however, but gave it a kick, and sat it into a corner of his berth, 
where it lay jammed and out of sight. I observed that his spirits 
rose considerably after this. Neither Trevor nor I had much coin, 
our money consisting chiefly in circular bills of exchange, of no value 
to anybody but to ourselves, so that our losses were much less than 
those of most of our companions. 

In a short time the promised prize crew came on board, and, in com- 
pany with the schooner, we shaped a course which would carry us con- 
siderably to the west of the Sandwich Islands. There was no use 
complaining. We had agreed to the arrangement, and we felt that if 
we offended our captors, they might, to save themselves trouble, send 
the vessel and all in her to the bottom. The officer in command was 
a slight, good-looking young man—a very gentlemanly style of cut- 
throat—and it was only when I looked at his eye more closely than at 
first that I discovered its evil expression, while every line about his 
mouth was equally unsatisfactory. I saw, therefore, that our only 
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wise course was to keep on good terms with him, and to show no in- 
quisitiveness as to who he was and where he came from. My im- 
pression was that he was an Englishman, and, from the way he walked 
the deck and issued his commands, he had evidently been an officer, 
and probably dismissed for bad conduct. I have known of several 
such who have ended their lives miserably, even if they have escaped 
the gallows, in some foreign prison, or by fever or drowning, or by 
some other sudden death. 

The pirates, having taken everything they could require out of the 
brig, including eatables and drinkables, did not further molest us. A 
sentry, however, was placed over the binnacle, and none of us, either 
officers or crew or passengers of the Banana, were allowed to approach 
it, by which I judged that the course had been again altered. The 
pirates took possession also of Captain Firebrace’s sextant and chro- 
nometer and nautical almanacks. This proceeding left me in little 
doubt as to what were their intentions regarding us. I found that 
{ was not mistaken in my suspicions. 

Ten days passed by. The pirates had behaved tolerably well to us 
—that is to say, they allowed us to cook and eat our meals after they 
themselves had cooked and eaten theirs, while they made the passen- 

rs and crew work the vessel while they looked on with their hands 
in their pockets and cigars in their mouths. One person—the look- 
out at the mast-head of the Banana—gave the cry of “ Land ahead !” 
Nothing, however, at that time was to be seen from the deck. Gra- 
dually, however, trees were observed to rise out of the water; now 
they were concealed from view, now again they came in sight, as the 
vessel rose and sunk on the long Pacific swell. As we glided on over 
the smooth shining water, roasting rapidly with the intense heat of a 
tropical sun, a long, low island, covered with pandanus, cocoa-nut, and 
other palm-trees, and a white sandy beach, appeared before us, with 
a high barrier-reef, against which the sea dashed violently, and, rising 
up like a wall, fell curling backwards in a shower of foam. An open- 
ing appeared in it, towards which the brig now steered, while the 
schooner hove to outside. A boat from the schooner with her captain 
and several men came on board to pilot us in. It was nervous work 
to find the vessel heading in towards that mass of breakers with the 
consciousness that if she but touched the rocks on which they burst 
that she would in an instant be dashed to pieces, while it was not 
likely that those who had charge of her would be over careful except 
for the sake of their own lives. One of the pirate officers was sta- 
tioned at the bowsprit, and others at each yard-arm, to look out for 
reefs, which can often only be seen from a height when close to them. 
The roar of the breakers which glanced up on either hand sounded 
loudly in our ears; we could almost have leaped on the rocks over 
which they broke. The breeze had, however, freshened up a little 
just before, and we glided onwards. Now the brig’s stern was lifted 
up, and it seemed as if it would have been hove round on the reef; 
but on she went, and in another instant floated calmly inside the reef. 
We ran a little way along the shore, and then our anchor was dropped 
and our sails furled. As soon as this was done, the pirate captain 
called Captain Firebrace and all the passengers and crew up to him. 
He told us that he had treated us very leniently, that most gentle- 
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men in his position would have sent the brig and all on board to 
the bottom, and that in return he required that we should swear 
never to reveal what had occurred or to give evidence against him 
orany of his people. I was very sure that this leniency was in conse- 

uence of some powerful influence which Marcus exercised over him. 
Of course the oath was taken—indeed we had no choice given us. 
He then invited all who chose to volunteer aboard the schooner. Three 
or four of our men were seen consulting together, but they all finally 
refused. They had sense enough to know that they were not likel 
long to keep their necks out of a noose if they accepted the offer. t 
was anxious to see what Marcus would do. Everybody on board the 
brig must have seen that he was connected with the pirates, and I, of 
course, thought that he would at once throw off the mask, and go on 
board the schooner. I observed that he had a short conference with 
the pirate captain, and after that he continued to act exactly as one 
of the crew of the brig. 

We were in hopes, after being carried into the harbour, that we 
should be left alone ; but, instead of that, the pirates, angry, possibly, 
that no one would join them, ordered all hands, passengers and 
seamen, to employ themselves in cutting wood for the schooner, and 
in filling her casks with water, and carrying them off to her. This 
done, we received an order to dismantle the brig, and to carry all her 
rigging and stores on shore. 

“ Oaths are very fine things,” observed the te chief to Captain 
Firebrace, “ but I always find it well to make them doubly secure. I 
shall therefore require you to dismantle your brig, and to carry all 
your rigging and stores on shore. Some of the former I shall require 
for my schooner, and you can —— place at your leisure from 
the trees growing on the island. Not a word of expostulation. I 
had determined on this from the first; and I tell you that you must 
consider yourselves fortunate in having fallen into the power of so 
lenient a man as myself.” 

This announcement was far from pleasant. The reason of it was 
very clear. The pirate’s object was to prevent us putting to sea for 
some time to come, and by any chance giving information which might 
lead to his detection. There was wisdom in this; for when it became 
known that a pirate was carrying on operations in those seas, both 
English, American, and French men-of-war would be on the look out, 
and it was scarcely possible that such a vessel as his could escape 
detection, even though no one might give information against her. 

It was very trying to our tempers to have to unrig the brig, and 
to be employed all day long in carrying the things on shore, which 
latter business fell to the share of the passengers. It appeared 
that we did not labour fast enough to please the pirates, and 
three boat-loads of fellows came alongside and began to carry on 
the work, some of them in very wantonness cutting the rigging in 
a way which would give us a great deal of trouble to repair it. 
They abused us all the time, too, and were evidently trying to 
make us give them an excuse to use violence towards us. Captain 
Firebrace kept his own temper admirably, and all the time urged 
his men not to give way to theirs, but to take things quietly, and 
that all would turn out right at last. 
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At length, when the brig lay with only her two lower masts 
standing, and the whole of her rigging off them, the pirates, wishing 
us a mocking farewell, returned to their own vessel, when she made 
sail, and stood away to the eastward. To increase our annoyance, 
the pirates had made our worthy captain swear that he would not 
begin to refit the ship for ten days after they had taken their de- 
parture; and, though some of the passengers urged that he was 
not bound by such an oath, he rightly insisted that he was. This, 
however, did not prevent him from having the rigging repaired on 
shore by one part of the crew, while the rest, with the passengers, 
were employed in searching for food. There were cocoa-nuts in abun- 
dance, just ripe, and a few roots fit to be eaten. We had, however, 
some fish-hooks on board, and the waters inside the reef afforded 
us an ample supply of fish for the trouble of taking them. As soon 
as this discovery was made, fishers, both ladies and gentlemen, were 
seen along the shore, and most of them were generally successful. 

I forgot to say that when the last boat returned to the schooner I 
fully expected to see Marcus go in her, but, instead, he nodded his 
head to the pirates, and continued to walk the deck with his arms 
folded, as he had just before been doing. I hoped that he was not 
suspected of having been connected with the pirates, and that if he 
had been connected with them, that he had taken this opportunity of 
separating himself from them. He had completely gained the good- 
will of all on board by his activity and courage, and now, whatever 
was to be done, he was the most zealous and energetic in doing it. 

Our first employment on being left to ourselves was to explore the 
island. It was almost level, the highest part being little more than 
twelve feet above the surface of the ocean. We calculated that it was 
eleven miles long, and within a quarter of a mile wide, in the shape 
of a horse-collar, the interior being a lagoon of blue water with a 
narrow and shallow entrance from the southward. This description 
will serve for many of the coral islands of the Pacific. We had not 
ose far when we came — numerous traces of inhabitants, and a 

ittle further on we found ruined huts, mostly burnt, and deserted 
taro plantations. As we walked further, we discovered among the 
bushes the blanched bones of several human beings, picked clean by 
land-crabs. Further on were several more. At first we thought 
that the inhabitants of the island had been cut off by small- 
pox or some other fatal epidemic, but on examining the remains 
several bullets were found among them, showing very clearly that 
they had been shot to death. A still larger ce, Se were afterwards 
found in the farthest extremity of the island. From these and other 
circumstances, we supposed that the inhabitants had been attacked 
by white men, while we agreed, from all the wounds having been 
inflicted with bullets, and that some, having defended themselves to 
the last, were killed while the greater number had been carried off. 
That our suspicions were correct, we afterwards discovered ; and we 
had good reason to suspect that the schooner which had captured us 
had been engaged in the affair. 

It appears that some time previously a number of persons engaged 
in or connected with mining affairs in Callao, finding that the supply 
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of native labour for the mines of Peru was falling short, conceived the 
diabolical plan of kidnapping a number of natives of the South Sea 
Islands to fill the places of the hapless Peruvians who had fallen 
victims to the hard toil and barbarities practised on them. A number 
of vessels were accordingly fitted out at Callao to visit the islands— 
chiefly near the line, and to carry off their inhabitants as slaves. 

One of the first attempts was made among some of the small 
islands of the Tahitian group. Several shiploads had been seized 
when the French, who have assumed the protection of the group, 
took prompt measures to put a stop to the proceedings of the slavers. 
Several were captured, and their captains and supercargoes im- 
prisoned. The slavers which proceeded to other groups were, however, 
unhappily more successful, and from Samoa alone, where the inhabi- 
tants are Christians, they carried off four hundred persons to slavery 
and certain death. From Savage Island, where also the inhabitants 
have all become Christians, one hundred and sixty were carried off. 
Altogether, considerably above two thousand South Sea Islanders had, 
I learned, been kidnapped by those most accursed wretches from 
islands with which the English have occasional communication, and 
who are, with few exceptions, Christians. From the atrocities pe 
trated at the islands with which we are well acquainted, we may ju 
of what has taken place at other islands, with which no intercourse 
takes place. Probably many have been treated with the same barba- 
rities the inhabitants of the island we were on experienced. Never 
since Christianity has been established on earth have the annals of 
history told that men, calling themselves Christians, have carried off. 
their fellow-Christians into slavery, until the narrative of the slaving 
expedition from Callao and Valparaiso was brought to light. The 
very day that these hundred and sixty inhabitants of Savage Island 
were carried away, their relatives and friends, when they assembled to 
worship, offered up prayers, not that vengeance might overtake their 
oppressors, but that their hearts might be changed, and that they 
might be led to abandon their evil courses. Meantime, the 0 
captives who were being carried away from their homes and kindred, 
husbands torn from their wives, fathers from their children, children 
from their parents, when they supposed that the hour had arrived at 
which they were accustomed to worship God in their happy homes, 
knelt down on the deck of the slave ship, offered up their prayers as 
usual, and sang hymns of praise to the true God who had called them 
out of darkness into the marvellous light of His gospel. Some of 
the younger men proposed to rise on the captain and crew and to bind 
them while they carried the vessel back to their island, but the elders, 
fearful that blood might he shed, dissuaded them from the yr 
The slave ship called afterwards at another island, when several of the 
natives, little suspecting her character, came off in canoes. The 
whites, wishing to entice more, did not molest them, but the captives 
below hearing their own language could restrain themselves no longer, 
and several forcing an opening in the hatchway rushed on deck and 
threw themselves overboard, hoping to swim to shore. The alarm was 
given, and the diabolical character of the white visitors was dis- 
covered, when they began to fire on the fugitives. The more distant 
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canoes pulled away, but all those alongside with their unhappy crews 
were captured, others were fired at and sunk by the slavers, and only 
three reached the shore to tell the tale and warn their countrymen. 
This was one of the many accounts I heard of those sad occurrences. 
Several of the slavers were lost on reefs, some with captives on board, 
others with only their crews ; but a large number of vessels were still 
wandering about in search of victims. © 

All the time that we had been on board the Banana I had been un- 
able to obtain a glance of recognition from Marcus, nor would he ever 
look at Stubble, who knew him at once, and was very much puzzled at 
his not speaking to him. One day as I was by myself walking along 
the shore of the lagoon, I came suddenly on Marcus. 

“ My friend,” I said, at once putting out my hand, “I owe you my 
life, and I suspect that the lives of all on board have been saved 
through your means. Is there any necessity, then, why you should 
longer avoid me?” 

“Certainly none, Mr. Beaver, if we are not seen to speak fre- 

uently,” he answered. “But you give me more credit that I deserve. 
i wish that you had not sailed in the Banana, and I should then have 
got free from my associates. However, I believe that I shall now 
succeed in doing so.” 

“T trust that you may never again fall into their power ; indeed, I 
was surprised to find you still in such company,” I answered: “not 
only in their company, but evidently having considerable influence 
with them.” 

“ Appearances are certainly against me, Mr. Beaver, and it would 
require some time to explain matters to you. However, as I wish to 
stand well in your estimation, I will briefly mention the circumstances 
which will account to you for what now causes you surprise. Soon 
after you saw me in the Gulf of Mexico I succeeded in escaping from 
my bad associates, just in time to save my neck; for shortly after- 
wards they were all taken, and being found guilty of several atrocious 
piracies, were hung. I had become so much attached to a sea life 
that I had no wish to leave it, and found ample employment and good 
wages in vessels trading among the West India Islands. More than 
once, however, I was unpleasantly recognised by those who had seen 
me on board the pirate, and having an opportunity of crossing the 
Isthmus of Panama, I resolved to keep on board vessels trading on the 
Pacific side of America. I had joineda Peruvian brig, and we had made 
in her two successful trips to St. Francisco, when she was captured by 
the schooner which took the brig. Most of the people belonging to 
her were put to death. I and a few others had the choice given us of 
serving on board, or of sharing the fate of our shipmates. I cared 
little for life, but I was unprepared to die, and once more I became a 

articipator in those crimes which made me dread death. I had not 
_e long on board before I saved the life of the young man who had 
raised himself by his daring and cunning to be the leader of the 
irates. I also nursed him when he was ill of a fever, and no other 
uman being would go near him. Bad as he is, he was really grateful 
to me, and swore solemnly to refuse me no request I might make. I 
also, while he was ill of the fever, learned particulars of his early 
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history, which gave me a considerable further influence over him, and 
which I did not fail to exercise, I beg you will believe me, on the side 
of humanity. I had made up my mind not to sail again in the 
schooner from St. Francisco, when I heard of the plan to capture the 
Banana, and fortunately found out that you had taken a passage by 
her. I therefore said nothing of my purpose, and when the captain 
planned to send two men on Send to assist in delivering her into his 

ower, I volunteered to be one of them. As my companion was lost, 
it was easy to allow the suspicion to rest on him of his havi 
informed Captain Firebrace of the plot to capture the brig, whee’ 
induced him to alter his course, and very nearly enabled him to 
escape. When, at length, the schooner did capture the brig, I had 
to exert all the influence I possessed with the captain to prevent him 
from allowing blood to be shed. It was I who proposed the plan 
which was adopted, as the only alternative to which he would con- 
sent, and I told him that for your sake I would remain on board the 
brig to assist in again fitting her for sea, as I had determined not to 
continue longer in the schooner.” 

This account explained much that had appeared so strange in 
Marcus’s conduct. He declined, however, to reveal anything he 
knew respecting the history of the pirate captain. One thing he told 
me, that the schooner had been fitted out as a slaver by a house at 
Callao; that, after bringing in a couple of cargoes, collected from 
among the islands of the Pacific, she once more sailed, and com- 
menced her career as a pirate, whether or not under the cognisance of 
her owners he could not say positively, but he had his suspicions that 
they would assist in disposing of the este collected. 

“ And now, Marcus,” I said, “I need not tell you how grateful I 
am to you, and how deep an interest I take in your fate, and I there- 
fore ask you what you propose doing for the future ?” 

“To lead an honest life, and te work hard for my daily bread. I 
care not how hard, provided I am a free man,” he answered. 

“ What do you say as to going to Liberia?” Iasked. “ You would 
there be among people of your own ruce, and with the talents you un- 
doubtedly possess, you would soon become independent, and be able 
to establish a comfortable home for yourself.” 

Marcus’s countenance brightened at the proposal. The idea had 
never before occurred to him. I explained to him all about Liberia, 
and that the inhabitants of the republic, established by certain phi- 
lanthropists of the United States, had already attained a considerable 
amount of civilisation. I offered to assist him in getting there, if he 
wished it. 

He said that he would think over the subject, adding, “ But I fear 
that should I again be separated from you, 1 may again get into diffi- 
culties, and be unable to carry out the plan you may form for me.” 

“I had intended proposing that you should rane me; and 
though I cannot offer to pay you wages, I will defray the expenses of 
your journey,” I said. 

“If I serve you at all, I will serve you freely, Mr. Beaver, and 
that I will most gladly do,” he answered, with a proud look. “Iam, 
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also, not without means, so that if I have the advantage of your pro- 
tection I need not be a burden to you.” 

After this conversation Marcus was perfectly frank with me, though 
when anybody else was present he always assumed the air of a 
stranger, so that no one would have suspected that we had been pre- 
viously acquainted. 

The principles of good and evil are struggling for the mastery in 
all men ; but I have not met many men in whom this was so evidently 
the case as in Marcus. He was a man of strong temper, strong 
passions, and strong will, with very considerable intellectual powers, 
and, born under other circumstances, he might have been a great man. 
He had been cruelly treated by the predominant race among his fellow 
men, and in return he was disposed to consider all of that race his 
enemies. He told me that it was not till he had been some time on 
board the pirate that he discovered that she had been employed in 
kidnapping the natives of various islands to carry them off as slaves, 
and he assured me that his feelings revolted far more against his asso- 
ciates from that circumstance than from any of the acts of piracy 
they had committed, and some of them were horrible and atrocious 
enough. From the day he made the discovery he determined to quit 
them at all hazards. I pitied him heartily ; for there was certainly 
nothing bloodthirsty or cruel in his disposition, and the more I heard 
about him the more anxious I became to see him placed in a position 
free from the temptations what had hitherto beset him. 

I inquired one day how it was that he was acquainted with Habuk- 
kuk Gaby. He laughed heartily, as I had not before seen him laugh, 
and told me that a few years before Mr. Habukkuk Gaby had come 
south with a cargo of notions suited to the taste of negroes, that he 
sold it to great advantage, and highly delighted with the success of 
his speculation, he in an unfortunate moment for himself invested it 
in negroes. . Among them was Marcus himself, and a few born in the 
States ; but besides them were several fiercer Ashantees, who, like 
the hyena, can never be completely tamed. Scarcely had he closed 
his bargain than he began to repent it. He had no notion of manag- 
ing his slaves, and of this they soon took advantage. The Ashantees 
threatened his life, and so frightened him that he determined to get 
rid of them forthwith. Still he did not like to do so at a loss. His 
fears made him wish to get rid of his slaves; his love of money induced 
him to retain them. Marcus seemed to be the only one in whom he 

ced any confidence. Marcus profited by this, and entertained 

opes of ultimately emancipating himself; but again poor Gaby took 
fright and sold off all his slaves, vowing that he would never again 
have anything to do with slave-dealing. His slaves, however, found 
that they had changed owners very much to their own loss, and would 
have been very thankful to have had him once more as their master. 

The time imposed on us for remaining idle on the island had expired, 
and ail hands immediately set to work to get the brig ready for sea. 
It was no slight labour, however, that we had to undergo with our 
diminished crew, and the ignorance of most of the passengers of what 
was required of them, and the unwillingness of many to work at all. 
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It was necessary to appoint officers to superintend certain parts of 
the work, and as Marcus was the most efficient of any, he was naturally 
placed above others who required to be shown what todo. Among 
them was Habukkuk Gaby, who was actually, very much to his horror, 
compelled to labour under the orders of the man who had once been 
his slave. 

“ T kalkilate I didn’t think this would ever happen,” observed Mr. 
Gaby tome. “ However, life’s full of ups and downs, and this, I guess, 
is an example.” 

At length the Banana was ready for sea, and again the services of 
Marcus were called into requisition to assist in piloting her out from 
among the reefs which surrounded the island. Tt was a difficult and 
dangerous undertaking ; however, we were free at last, and without 
compass, and with no other guide than the stars and sun, we made 
sail with the object of trying to find the Sandwich Islands, and 
avoiding running on any of the numerous reefs and rocks likely to 
be found in our course. 

The pirates had acted wisely in taking away our compasses, and 
there seemed but little probability of our ever reaching a port where, 
should we purpose breaking our oaths, we could give any information 
which might lead to their detection. Our progress was very slow ; for 
not knowing where we were going, we were compelled to heave to at 
night to avoid the risk of running on any of the reefs or shoals which 
abounded in all directions. We had been a fortnight at sea—we had 
passed a few low coral islands; but in vain we looked for the summits 
of the lofty mountains which greet the mariner as he approaches the 
Sandwich Islands. 

Another small island appeared, which, as we approached, was seen 
to be surrounded by a reef, over which, even in the calm weather we were 
then enjoying, the sea broke heavily. We gave it a good offing; but as 
we passed it, we saw through our glasses, on a point where the sea 
was calmer, the hull of a vessel. Her masts were gone, but she her- 
self appeared to have held together tolerably well. We stood towards 
her, and, the brig being hove to, a boat was lowered. I went in the 
boat, and so did Marcus, with others. With some difficulty we got 
on board the wreck. She was a large fine vessel. I saw Marcus 
looking curiously about. 

“ Come here below, and tell me what you think of this,” he said 
to me. 

I followed him into a handsome cabin, where my eye fell on what 
we so much required—a compass. He opened the door of a side. 
cabin, and produced the binnacle which had been taken from the 
Banana, and the captain’s sextant, chronometer, and even his books 
of navigation. These were indeed prizes. On board also we dis- 
covered all the articles taken from the Banana. There could be no. 
doubt, then, of the fate of the piratical schooner. What had become 
of her crew? There were no sigus of them on shore. We concluded 
that, had any of the crew been on the island and seen us, they would 
have endeavoured to come off to us rather than remain on a spot 
where they would have great difficulty in supporting existence. The 
island was one of those more recent formations where the soil is 
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shallow, where the trees have attained no great height, and few 
vegetable productions fit for food are to be found. Still, it might be 
possible that fear kept them concealed, and we accordingly pulled 
round to the lee-side of the island, where we were able to land, though 
even their not without some difficulty. We traversed the whole island 
in less than an hour, but no traces of living men could we find. We 
were on our return not far from the spot where we landed, when I 
heard Stubble cry out, 

“ Oh, Master Beaver, come here, sir, please! Here’s a sad sight, 
indeed !” 

I hastened up to where Peter summoned me, and there I saw six or 
seven human bodies, or rather their bones and clothes, for the flesh 
was dried off them. On examining their clothes, we saw at once that 
they were seamen, and, from the variety of costume, of different 
nations. Several muskets and cutlasses lay amongst them. We had 
no difficulty in discovering how they had died ; for close to them a 
round shot lay embedded in the root of a tree, while two others 
were shattered by the same sort of missile. There were also marks of 
bullets on the trees, and some were seen among the bones. We left 
them where they lay, for the soil was not deep enough to bury them; 
indeed, had it been otherwise, there was no object in doing so, as time 
was especially precious to us. Having taken away all the articles of 
most value to us from the wreck of the schooner, we returned on board 
the Banana. On our having made our report to Captain Firebraee, 
he was of opinion that the pirate had been chased by a man-of-war, 
and that either intentionally or by chance she had been run on the 
reef; that the crew had quitted her, and that the greater number had 
been lost or captured; and that others, attempting to defend them- 
selves on shore, had been shot down without mercy by their enemies. 
Bad weather had probably come on, and compelled the man-of-war to 
stand off the island without visiting the wreck. Indeed, it was only 
during very calm weather, with the wind as it then was, that she could 
be approached, if at all, without danger. Such, then, was the fate of 
the pirate and slaver schooner. Her career had been a short one, but 
her crew had managed during the time to commit numerous crimes 
and to cause a large amount of misery and suffering. Those who 
venture to try and imitate the deeds of the buccaneers of old may be 
very certain that, though their ending may be the same, they will be 
allowed but a brief time to run their course. 

The fine weather lasting, we visited the wreck with all our boats, 
and brought off all the more valuable part of the cargo, including 
some gold; but the pirates had probably most of it on their persons 
when they escaped from the schooner. 

Fortunately, the chronometer which had been taken from the 
Banana was uninjured and still going, while the sextant and compass 
were also in good order. Captain Tedbense lost no time in taking 
observations, when it was found that we were no less than five hundred 
miles from the Sandwich Islands. However, we reached them in time, 
and were thankful to find ourselves safe in the well-governed territory 
of Queen Emma of Hawaii. 
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JACK OSBORNE’S WOOING. 


A TALE OF THE SEA-COAST. 


A LOvELY afternoon. The sun was shining brightly forth from an 
unclouded sky upon the deep blue waters of the ocean, which leaped 
and frolicked in very joyousness of spirit; it seemed stirred up by the cool 
salt breeze blowing in upon the land. The exact locality matters not. 
It was somewhere on the southern part of the cliff-bound coast of England. 
The scenery was perfect of its kind. On one side, inland, were waving 
woods, green fields, and sparkling rivulets, with lowing herds chewing 
the cud beside them. The lofty turf-covered downs were dotted over 
with numerous flocks of white fleecy sheep, while on the other side the 
high cliffs and dark rocks projected out into the sea, forming a succession 
of small bays and inlets, in aia so much consists the picturesque beauty 
of that part of the coast. 

On the summit of the sunny downs walked a young man in the dress 
of a naval officer, and by his side, resting on his arm, was a girl worthy 
to be the presiding goddess of a scene so lovely. She was delicately fair, 
with light hair, just tinged with an auburn hue, and eyes of azure pure 
as the sea she gazed on, and her costume simple in the extreme. The 
couple had proceeded up along a valley from a pretty little cottage which 
lay ensconced snugly amid a grove of trees, and protected by the high 
ground between it and the sea from the wintry gales which blow from it. 
They had walked on for some distance without speaking, when the young 
lady turned her blue eyes towards the youth, apparently to inquire the 
cause of his silence. Whether the soft tranquillity of the scene influenced 
him, or the gentle gaze of those bright eyes, it is difficult to say, but he 
immediately opened his mouth and commenced a series of expressions so 
incoherent that the maiden herself did not appear to comprehend them 
till he concluded by one sufficiently explicit to leave no doubt as to the 
of the rest. It was, “Fanny, I love you. Will you marry 
me 

The words, however, did not, it seemed, give the fair girl the satisfac- 
tion it might have been expected they would have done, for instantly and 
unconsciously withdrawing her arm from that of her companion, she 
answered: “I &m sorry, Jack, very sorry, to hear you say this. I 
thought you knew that my regard for you was as a sister for a brother, 
as I fancied yours was for me—such as would never allow thoughts of 
marriage to enter your head. You know that I am romantic, as it is 
called, and you ought to know that I am never likely to give my heart 
to any man, except I can look up to him and respect him as a being 
superior to myself—except he has done some gallant deed to win my ad- 
miration as well as that of the world. No, Jack, utter not those words 
again ; forget that you have pronounced them, as I soon shall, and we 
shall be as happy in each other’s society as we have hitherto been, with- 
out thinking of such folly.” She ceased, and turned away her head. 

“Then are you never likely to return my devoted, my unwavering 
affection ?” exclaimed the young seaman in a tone of anguish. “ Or— 


oh pardon me for the question!—do you, Fanny, love another ?” 
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“No, indeed, Jack, I do not,” she answered with a light laugh—per- 
haps it was a little forced. “I will answer your rather impertinent ques- 
tion with the candour you deserve. My heart is as free as the breeze which 
plays upon the ocean. That must satisfy you. You must be conscious 
that you have done nothing to enchain it. You are a very good seaman, 
and a very respectable officer, I have always heard. You can haul ropes, 
go aloft, hand, reef, and steer, and possess all other sorts of nautical 
accomplishments, I dare say; but you have never boarded an enemy’s 
ship, stormed a fort, nor even seen a shot fired in anger, that I know of; 
you never jumped overboard to save a man, or even a drowning monkey, 
that I am aware of; in fact, Jack, you have done nothing to win a young 
lady’s heart like mine, at all events; and if my sex would but exert their 
prerogative, you would receive the same answer to a like question from 
all; Iam sorry to give you pain, cousin, but I speak what I feel and 
think. If woman never gave her heart except to him who had won it by 
some noble deed of valour, generosity, charity, or self-sacrifice, there 
would be fewer useless characters in the world, and we should hear no 
more complaints of the degeneracy of the age. And now, Mister Jack, 
I must return home.” 

They spoke not another word till they reached the garden-gate of the 
little cottage in the valley. The young lady then put out her hand, 
saying, quietly: 

“ Good-bye, Cousin Jack. We part friends, as we always have been ; 
so go home, and forget all about it.” 

Before the young sailor could answer, Fanny Ashford had disappeared 
in a turn of the shrubbery. 

Poor Jack Osborne aid not, however, follow her advice, for instead of 
returning to his home, which was some miles along the shore, he lingered 
long in the neighbourhood of the cottage, whence he could obtain a 
sight even of the light in her window. He had not determination to 
tear himself from the spot. He thovght over all that had occurred, 
and he felt that he could not live without her. So completely occupied was 
he with his reflections, that he did not observe the entire change which 
had taken place in the weather since the sun had set. He was aroused 
from his reverie by finding his hat blown off his head by a violent gust 
which came in from the sea, and had it not caught in a blackberry-bush 
close under his lee, he would probably have been compelled to return 
without it. The dark clouds were chasing each other rapidly through 
the sky; the wind whistled loud and mournfully ; indeed, he soon dis- 
covered that a furious gale was blowing, though he still continued wan- 
dering around the same spot, the weather in consonance with his feel- 
ings, till some heavy drops of rain warned him of the folly of his be- 
haviour. Slowly and unwillingly he commenced his homeward way. 
He had not, however, proceeded far, when his ears were startled by the 
dull report of guns fired at intervals. They seemed like signals of dis- 
tress fired from a ship at sea. He nwo: § attentively, then hurried to 
the edge of the nearest cliff. There he stood for some time, straining 
his eyes to pierce the darkness, till he was certain he could distinguish 
the flashes, while the reports appeared to come nearer and nearer. Sud- 
denly several guns were discharged in quick succession. 


“Good Heavens !”” he exclaimed, “she must be on the Black Reef, and 
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e soul will perish, No. Let me see—what’s the hour? Ah, it is 
nearly dead low water just now, and it will be almost smooth inside the 
reef. If the people on board her know that, they may launch their boats 
or a raft, or even swim on shore; but they probably do not. If they 
wait for the morning, except the gale should abate as suddenly as it has 
commenced, which there is no prospect of, every soul must be lost.” 

Thus soliloquising, Jack Osborne wound his way down the steep 
sides of the cliffs by a well-known path to the beach. He there found 
several fishermen, whose cottages were at hand, and who had, like him- 
self, been attracted to the spot by the report of the guns, though it is to 
be feared that some of them, at all events, had resorted thither more in 
expectation of the waifs which the sea might cast on shore, than for the 
purpose of rendering assistance to the hapless beings on the wreck. 

“ Hillo, Tom Hansard, is that you, my man?” exclaimed the young 
sailor as he reached the shore, addressing a stout fisherman who was 
looking earnestly seaward; “whereabouts is the vessel that was firing 
just now ?” 

* On the Black Reef, no doubt, sir,’’ was the answer. 

“ And if the people on board her remain there without assistance they 
will be lost,” cried Jack Osborne, in an eager tone. 

“It’s very true, sir,” answered the fisherman; “but it cannot be 
helped.” 

“ But I say it can he helped,” exclaimed the young man with anima- 
tion. ‘Now, if you and three other active hands will launch one of 
your boats and accompany me, we will carry a hawser out to the vessel, 
and get all the people on shore over the reef before the tide rises. Here 
are eight sovereigns in my purse, which shall be yours whether we suc- 
eeed or not ; and as for the danger, there’s none, if we are quick about 
the work. Remember, it’s now neap tide and dead low water, so there'll 
be no sea of any consequence to hurt us.” 

** We'd go without the money, Mister Osborne,” said another fisher- 
man, who had been attracted to the spot; “but our wives and little 
ones, an 

“ Well, here’s the money—leave that with them, but be quick about 
it,” cried the young officer, impatiently. ‘ There’s no danger, I tell 
you; and you cannot be such arrant cowards as to allow a whole ship’s 
company to perish for fear of wetting your jackets. If you are, I shall 
go alone, though I fear I shall do little good without help. I suppose 
some of you will lend a hand to launch a boat through the surf. It 
matters little to any one if I never come back.” 

‘* No, no, Mister Osborne, we are not afraid; nor are we the men to 
let you go alone,” answered one of the older fishermen. “ But we did 
not think of the tide being as low as you say. You are right, though, 
sir, and I'll answer we get safe up to the rocks. I'll go with you, for 
one.” 

“ And I,” “and I,” “and I,” cried several others. 

Jack selected those who had first spoken, and launching one of the 
boats by the aid of all hands, steered her boldly through the surf, with a 
lantern in her bows, towards the dark rocks which they knew were now 
above water, towing at the same time a line made fast to some posts on 
the shore. A fierce wind was in their teeth, covering them with the 
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thick spray, and the night was otherwise so dark that it was with diffi- 
culty Jack could see how to steer; indeed, he seemed guided rather by a 
seaman’s instinct than assisted by his powers of vision. The thought, 
too, of Fanny, and of her approbation should he succeed in his enter- 
prise, nerved his heart and determined him to risk every peril. Not- 
withstanding his assertions that there would be no danger, several heavy 
seas which swept round the end of the reef broke on board the boat ; 
but, encouraged by their young commander, the fishermen, like true 
Britons, having once engaged in the undertaking, were not to be deterred 
from proceeding while any hope of success existed. As they neared the 
reef, the water became smoother ; and at length they made out, by the 
vivid flashes of lightning which every now and then darted from the 
clouds, the hull of a large vessel driven completely upon the rocks, and 
over the after part of which the sea was breaking wildly. The masts 
were all gone, her bowsprit only remaining, and projecting, fortunately, 
over a ledge of the reef which the water did not wash. The light of 
several lanterns twinkling in the fore part of the ship showed that some 
of her crew, at all events, still remained alive, and at length Jack had 
reason to suppose that his boat was seen. 

“Now, my men,” he exclaimed, “let us hail them together. It will 
cheer their spirits, and show them that help is at hand.” 

And forthwith a true British cheer ascended from the fishing-boat. 
The cheer was directly answered from the ship. «Ihe boat was now so 
close to the reef that great caution was necessary to prevent her being 
staved against it. As the fishermen lay on their oars, consulting as to 
the best way to carry the rope to the ship, Jack determined to under- 
take the task himself. Throwing off his jacket, he made a rope fast 
round his middle, and getting the boat as close as was safe to the rocks, 
he plunged overboard. The next instant all was darkness, and the 
fishermen anxiously watched for another flash of lightning to see the 
success of his enterprise. A moment afterwards a human form was seen 
clambering over the slippery weed-covered rocks; but it again disap- 
peared, and again they were compelled to wait in suspense till a dark 
object was seen moving towards the end of the bowsprit. While still 
anxiously looking out, a voice from some one in the water hailed them, 
and in a second Jack Osborne was hauled safely on board. The rope 
he had carried, having been hauled on board the ship by means of a thick 
hawser, was quickly carried to the shore. 

In the mean time, Jack Osborne had returned to the ship for the 
purpose of hurrying the departure of the people, for the tide was now 
again rising, and every moment was of consequence. It was, indeed, 
fortunate for the strangers that he did so, for some of them were even 
talking of remaining by the ship till daylight before they ventured on 
shore. She proved to be a large Swedish ship, homeward bound from 
the West Indies, and carrying a valuable cargo, with ten guns, a nume- 
rous crew, and several passengers. ‘The scene was one of the greatest 
confusion, for the masts had gone by the board, and the decks were 
covered with the wreck of the spars and rigging, from the falling of 
which many of the people were hurt. These latter and the passengers 
were conveyed on shore in a basket slung on to the hawser, while most 
of the crew escaped by other ropes which had in the mean time been 
carried there. So long a time was thus occupied that several, among 
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whom was Jack Osborne, still remained on the wreck, over which the 
sea had begun to make fearful breaches. At last, a more terrific breaker 
than any came rolling towards them. “ Hasten, hasten for your lives !”” 
exclaimed the gallant-young Englishman. The sea struck the ship with 
an awful crash. Quivering in every timber, she parted in twenty places, 
and in another instant her broken fragments were dashed upon the beach. 
Some few unhappy beings, struck by the floating timbers, sank beneath 
the waves, and their mangled corpses were cast on the shore. Others, 
though senseless, were thrown on the beach alive, and among them the 
gallant young officer who had been the means of preserving the lives of 
the rest. He was forthwith conveyed to the nearest gentleman’s house, 
which happened to be Mr. Ashford’s, Fanny’s father. Thither also some 
of the passengers and officers were conducted, when Mr. Ashford gladly 
gave them shelter and entertainment. All were loud in their praise of 
their brave preserver, who had been conveyed to their host’s own room, 
and attended by a surgeon, who, to the satisfaction of all, pronounced 
his hurts not to be dangerous. This was proved when, after a night’s 
rest, he appeared next morning at breakfast, rather paler than usual, but 
otherwise uninjured. His colour, however, quickly returned, and his 
eyes sparkled with joy, when Fanny Ashford entered the room, and 
placing her hand in his, forgot to withdraw it. 

Ts it to be mine?” he whispered. 

* Yes,” she answered, “if you value it as the reward of gallantry.” 

He did value it more than all the medals the Humane Society could 
bestow (no disparagement to that admirable institution). A few weeks 
afterwards Fanny Ashford became his bride, and is now the happy wife 
of one of the most gallant captains in the British navy. 
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Avrora comes, and from her own bright bowers — 
Lifts the dark veil which envious night had thrown 
To hide the bloom of morning’s dewy flowers, 
And make them dark and loveless as her own; 
She lifts the veil, and now the sparkling fountains 
Glitter before, behind her, and around, 
While white-robed fairies trip along the mountains, 
Aud draw the dews of midnight from the ground. 
All nature wears a smiling, sun-like dress, 
Like a young lover when his mistress parts 
Her lattice curtains, and in loveliness 
Stands gazing on him. Morning needs no arts 
Night’s melancholy lover to beguile, 
And make him feel how beauteous is her smile. 


V. D. 


MYDDLETON POMFRET. 
| A NOVEL. 


By Harrison AInswortu. 


Book the Sixth. 
SAVED—BY WHOM. 
a 


LAST SCENE BUT ONE OF THE DRAMA, 


AFTER many fruitless attempts to enliven her mistress and 
engage her in conversation, Léontine gave up the attempt in 
despair, and amused herself as best she could. 

Mrs. Bootle continued silent and abstracted till Stafford was 
reached, when, raising herself’ for the first time, she let down the 
window, and, hearing the name of the place bawled out by the 
railway porters, expressed her surprise that they had got so far. 

While she looked out, her attention was drawn towards a tall, 
Hh striking-looking personage, habited in deep mourning, whose 
handsome but wasted features and long grey beard seemed familiar 
to her. This gentleman was looking eagerly into the different 
carriages as if in quest of some one. All at once he caught sight 
of her, and his glance of recognition told her it was Myddleton 
Pomfret. In another instant, and before she could draw up the 
glass, he was beside the coupé. 

“T have been looking for you,” he cried. “ Will you permit 
me a little private conversation with you—strictly private?” he 
added, glancing at the soubrette. “I have something of the 
last importance to say to you.” 

His manner was-so earnest, that, though much frightened, Mrs. 
| Bootle did not hesitate, but desired Léontine to get into another 
i carriage. Upon which Pomfret immediately opened the door to let 
| out the femme-de-chambre. But Léontine did not seem inclined 

to obey, and addressed some very determined remonstrances to her 
mistress, and it was not until Pomfret ordered her in an authori- 
| tative tone to descend that she complied. 
Just at this moment Emile ran up with the utmost alarm 
if depicted on his sallow countenance. Instead of interfering with the 
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strange gentleman, as Léontine expected, he hurried her off to his 
own second-class carriage, and left Pomfret to get into the coupé 
without hindrance. In another moment the door was shut by the 
guard, and shortly afterwards the train quitted Stafford. 

“T ought to offer you a thousand apologies, madam, for this 
extraordinary proceeding,” he began; “ but the motive that has 
induced me to take it will, I hope, plead my excuse.” 

“T am quite sure you would not act in this manner without 
adequate reason, Mr. Pomfret,” she ee “No apology, 
therefore, is necessary. But do, pray, tell me by what magical 
process you knew that I was travelling by this train.” 

“From whatever source I obtained the information, madam, it 
would appear to be correct, since I have found you,” he rejoined. 
“You must not forget that your journey to town has long been 

lanned.” 

“ Ah! you learnt it from Sir Norman?” she cried. 

“You have guessed rightly,” he rejoined. “ But I must pra 
you to listen to me.” His voice became sterner as he iat 

“You were in Paris when Captain Musgrave was there with 
his unfortunate bride. You believed he had married a widow, 
did you not?” 

“T was told he had married the widow of Julian Curzon.” 

“Not the widow. Julian was alive at the time of the mar- 
riage—alive, I repeat—but she supposed him dead, and, having 
mourned him long, deemed herself free to take another husband. 
She gave her hand to Musgrave, who had practised the blackest 
treachery to win her. He knew that Julian lived. He knew 
that Julian was returning from India—but that knowledge only 
made him hurry on his devilish scheme. Julian arrived too late. 
The marriage had taken place. He followed them to Paris. He 
saw the unfortunate victim. Horrified at the unintentional wrong 
she had committed, she fled from the wretch who had betrayed her.” 

“Oh! did he do this?” cried the listener. 

“ You know with what levity he treated the affair, feeling sure 
that the terrible secret would be kept by both those whom he had 
so deeply wronged. But you do not know how he subsequently per- 
secuted his victim, driving her almost to madness by forcing himself 
into her presence. His last visit to her was to obtain money for a 
purpose which you will easily conjecture, and the violence which 
he used upon that occasion hastened her death.” 

“Oh, horror! Can I have loved such a man? I compre- 
hend your object in giving me these dreadful details. You have 
opened my eyes to the abyss that was yawning before me. Heaven 
be thanked, it is not too late to retreat! You have come to m 
rescue. Do not desert me. I may need your support. I wi 
not meet him.” 

“Can you give me the assurance that you have torn the villain 
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from your breast—that you sincerely repent the step you have 
taken—and that henceforward you will devote yourself to your 
husband? Can you answer these questions from your heart, and 
without mental reserve?” 

“T can,” she replied, with an earnestness that carried conviction 
of her sincerity. “I am fully sensible of my folly—my wickedness 
—but I will err no more. I know not how I could be infatuated 
by him, but I despise myself for yielding to his arts. You shall 
find how I will treat him anon.” 

“ You will not see him,” said Pomfret, almost solemnly. 

“You think he will not keep his appointment.” 

“ He cannot keep it,” he rejoined, in the same solemn tone. 
After a pause, he added, “ You cannot doubt who I am.” 

“ You are Julian Curzon—are you not?” 

“Yes. Iam the unhappy man whose wife was torn from him 
by that villain—whose existence has been blighted by him. You 
will wonder why I did not avenge the injury I received; but, 
while Sophy lived, I could not avenge it. I was forced to bear 
my wrong in patience. Fate has been kinder to me at the last 
than it had been before. I had been detained by serious illness 
in Egypt, and hurried back, incited by a presentiment of ill. I 
arrived in time to pronounce the forgiveness which she sought— 
to receive her latest sigh. She expired in my arms. Oh! the 
agony of that moment! But I will not wt (ten I shall be 
utterly unable to proceed. i heart seemed crushed; but when I 

artially recovered from the shock, I felt some consolation in re- 
esting that her troubles were over. As I gazed upon her inani- 
mate teatures—so placid!—so beautiful!—so angelic in expres- 
sion !—I would not have called her back, even if I had possessed 
the power. I never quitted her till she was laid in her coffin—and 
I then bade her an eternal adieu. But I distress you by these 
details.” 

“Heed me not! go on! go on, I entreat you,” she cried. 

*“ These tears will do me good.” 

His voice changed as he proceeded: . 

“ She was buried in a pretty country churchyard, in a spot 
which she herself had chosen. It was a simple funeral, yet most 
touching to all who witnessed it. There were few mourners, but 
they all mourned deeply. Chief among them were an elderly 
lady, who loved her as a daughter, and an old female servant, who 
loved her little less. Eva and her aunt were there, and at a little 
distance stood two old men-servants weeping —yes, weeping! 
Her gentleness, her patience under suffering, had won their 
hearts.” 

“ She was indeed an angelic creature!” exclaimed the listener. 

A moment elapsed before Pomfret could control his emotion. 
He then went on: 
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“ All was over. The mourners were gone. The assistants at 
the sad ceremony had departed. One person alone lingered in the 
churchyard. When the coffin, containing all he loved, was lowered 
into the ground, he felt that his heart would burst, if he longer 
repressed his grief, and he hurricd away. He now returned to the 
grave, but with very different emotions. Grief had given place to 
the fierce desire of vengeance. His eyes were dry. Fire burnt 
within his breast. As he stood by her grave, he raised his hand to 
heaven, and vowed never to rest till he had avenged her. With 
one last look into the grave, he quitted the churchyard.” 

“ And this is your present purpose!” she cried. “ He justly 
merits death at your hands for the foul wrong he has done her and 
you. But do not let the thirst of vengeance lead you to throw 
—~ your own life. He is a skilful duellist. I dread the result 
of the encounter.” 

A singular and almost terrible smile played upon Pomfret’s 
pallid features. 

“Hear what I have to tell,” he said, in a sombre voice. 
“Having formed the resolution I have mentioned to you, I en- 
tered the carriage that was waiting for me, and drove to Hylton 
Park, with the intention of taking leave of Eva. I found Sir 
Norman with her. He had just returned from Belfield. Though 
the fire of vengeance, only to be quenched by blood, was raging 
fiercely as ever in my breast, I could not but rejoice to learn that 
she had at last consented to make him happy.” 

hes And they will be happy,” cried Mrs. Bootle. “Iam sure 
of it.” 

“They will,” said Pomfret, emphatically. “But to proceed. 
My purpose must have been written in my looks, for Sir Sieen 
instantly divined it; and Eva too suspected it, though she did not 
seek to deter me from its execution. Presently she quitted the 
room with her aunt, and left me alone with Sir Norman, who 
added fresh fuel to my wrath by acquainting me with the villain’s 
infamous designs on you. Had I not determined to act, Sir 
Norman himself would have taken measures to defeat them. He 
entirely approved of my plan, and, tearing himself from Eva, 
hurried off with me to town. 

“Immediately on our arrival, he proceeded to the hotel at which 
Musgrave was staying, and found him there. A meeting was 
arranged to take place next morning at Calais. As my enemy 
had the choice of weapons, and was a master of fence, he chose 
the sword. This was immaterial to me. All I desired was to 
have him before me. Mine was the righteous cause, and Heaven, 
I felt sure, would strengthen my arm. Swords were procured. We 
started by the French mail train, and crossed on a calm starlight 
night to Calais. Musgrave was accompanied by his friend, Captain 
Saint-Quintin. During our passage the seconds conferred toge- 
ther, and all was arranged. 
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“On arriving at Calais, Sir Norman and myself repaired to 
Quillac’s Hotel, as agreed upon. We neither of us retired to 
rest, but passed the time in conversation, and I gave my friend full 
instructions as to how he should act in case I fell. 

“ As soon as it became light, we entered the coach which was 
waiting for us in the court-yard of the hotel, and drove to the 
place of rendezvous—a retired spot, outside the walls, on the road 
to Boulogne. We were accompanied by a surgeon, and alighting 
at a little distance from the ground, which was screened from 
observation by low sand-hills, proceeded to it on foot. Sir Norman 
carried the swords, wrapped in a cloak, and the surgeon a case 
of instruments. 

“Shortly afterwards my adversary and his second appeared on 
the ground. Both were smoking, but they threw away their cigars 
as they came up, and formally saluted us. The seconds then stepped 
aside to consult, and while they were engaged, we, the principals, 
prepared for the conflict. It was a sharp frosty morning, and the 
ground was quite hard, but my breast still burnt like fire, and I 
did not feel the cold. 

“ As soon as we were ready, Sir Norman offered the swords to 
Musgrave, who bowed, took one, and, as he did so, glanced signifi- 
cantly at his second. He felt sure of killing me. 

¥ Taking the other sword, I advanced to meet him. We saluted, 
and in an instant were engaged. Apparently he was determined 


to make short work of it. After a few rapid ait he made a 


feint, and then, with the quickness of lightning, delivered a thrust, 
which I successfully parried, and, before he could recover, my 
sword passed through his heart.” 

“ He is dead !” 

“ He is dead,” echoed Pomfret. “ Sophy is avenged.” 

A pause succeeded. The lady sobbed audibly. Pomfret waited 
till she became calmer, and then said, sternly, 

“He does not deserve your pity. He had but one redeeming 
quality—courage. He would have betrayed you, as he betrayed 
all others. Had he lived, you would still be in danger. Yet 
I must admit that he made a slight attempt at reparation. As 
he sank into the arms of Saint Quintin, who rushed to his 
assistance, he made an attempt to speak, but, failing to do so, 
‘pointed to his coat, which was lying on the ground. Searching 
it, I found this packet. It contains some letters, which may be of 
consequence to you.” 

And he delivered the packet to her, 

“ Alas! alas!” she cried. “ Was I wrong in pitying him?” 

“T have no more pity for him than for a wild beast,” cried 
Pomfret. “But to finish my narration. Seeing he was dead, 
we left the body to the care of Captain Saint-Quintin and the 
surgeon, who undertook to make the necessary depositions before 
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the préfet that the man was fairly killed in a duel. We returned by 
the first packet to Dover. All that then remained for me to do 
was to acquaint you with the event, and give you the letters. So 
rapid had been my movements, that I was fortunately in time to 
accomplish this before any step likely to compromise you could be 
taken. And as it was important that I should see you before your 
arrival in town, I cume on to Stafford.” 

“Qh! how can I thank you!” she ered. You have, indeed, 
saved me.” 

“You owe no thanks,” he rejoined. “I thought only of 
avenging Sophy, when I slew him. But since I have been in- 
strumental in saving you, I am entitled to give you a piece of 
counsel.” 

“T will obey you implicitly. What is it you enjoin?” 

“Immediately on your arrival in town, dismiss those French 
servants, who have aided Musgrave’s base design. Fear no- 
thing from them. They are harmless now their employer is gone. 
Sir oom came with me to Stafford, and is in another part of 
the train. We shall see him at the Euston station. Leave him to 
deal with them.” 

“It had already occurred to me to act as you suggest. But I 
felt afraid to take so decisive a step, knowing how completely I 
am in the power of the perfidious wretches.” 

“Get rid of them. I repeat, you have nothing now to fear. 
Proceed at once to your father’s house, and then write to your 
husband.” 

“T will—I will,” she cried. “ I will acknowledge all my faults— 
make my peace with him—and entreat him to come for me.” 

Pomfret showed no disposition to continue the conversation, 
and his stern expression as he sat back in his corner almost 
alarmed his companion. The silence was prolonged till they were 
nearing London, when she addressed him. 

“ Forgive me if I venture to ask what you now propose to do?” 
she inquired, glancing at him timidly. 

“T shall proceed without delay to India,” he rejoined, in a 
sombre tone. “ All my arrangements are made. I have no further 
business here. Nor shall I return. The ‘ast tie that bound me 
to this country is sundered.” 

“Time will soften your affliction, and then you will think diffe+ 
rently,” she rejoined. “Fresh feelings will be awakened in your 
breast. You are yet young enough to love again.” 

“Love again!” he exclaimed, bitterly. “Never! My only 
desire is to rejoin her I have lost.” 


II. 
LAST SCENE. 


WHEN they arrived at the Euston station, Pomfret got out 
first, and assisted his companion to alight. At the same moment 
Sir Norman and Bootle—yes, Bootle himself, to his wife’s amaze- 
ment !—descended from a back carriage, and hastened towards 
her. It was evident from their manner that a perfectly good 
understanding subsisted between them. 

“ What! darling boy, is that you?” she cried. “ This is indeed 
an agreeable surprise. Have you really travelled in the same train 
with me?” 

“Yes, I have,” he rejoined. “ I was so miserable when you left 
me, that I hurried off to the station, and just got there in time to 
spring into one of the hind carriages. I should have joined you 
at Stafford, but Sir Norman stopped me, as he wished to give me 
some explanation. I now know all.” ; 

The young baronet gave her a reassuring look, which informed 
her that the darling boy did not quite know all. 

“ve been a great fool to quarrel with you,” pursued Bootle. 
“ But I’m very sorry, and promise never to be jealous again.” 

“ And I'll never give you cause to be jealous again, dearest boy, 


be sure of that,” she rejoined. “I ought to ask forgiveness. 
I’m far more in fault than you.” 
“Well, I won’t attempt to justify my conduct. I know it’s 


inexcusable,” said Bootle. “But I may say that my absurd 
jealousy of Sir Norman—for I now know how absurd it was—was 
entirely caused by some remarks made by that diabolical Musgrave, 
who, I am glad to learn, has met with his deserts.” 

“ Yes, he'll trouble you no longer,” said Sir Norman. “Mr. 
Pomfret,” he added, presenting that gentleman, “ has freed you 
from a designing villain.” 

“Tam greatly obliged to you, I am sure, Mr. Pomfret,” said 
Bootle. “I should have been obliged to take him in hand myself 
if you had not got the start of me.” 

“T had deep wrongs to redress,” observed Pomfret. 

“Of course I don’t mean to compare my wrongs with yours,” 
said Bootle. “ But the scoundrel behaved infamously in setting me 
against Sir Norman. Shall I tell you what he said, my dear?” 
he added to his wife. 

“On no account, darling boy. It would be useless to do so 
now. I am only surprised that you could lend an ear to his base 


insinuations, since you knew how passionately Sir Norman is at- 
tached to Eva.” 
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‘T was an idiot, as I have already owned,” said Bootle. — 

“Then since you are perfectly convinced of your error in regard 
to Sir Norman,” remarked Pomfret, “let me have the satisfaction 
of hearing that all your doubts are dissipated. Of Musgrave you 
had cause to be pnt Seta he is gone.” 

“ And with him every doubt has vanished,” said Bootle. “I 
must own that I felt a little jealous of you, Mr. Pomfret, when I 
beheld you get into the carriage with my wife. But Sir Norman 
soon dispelled my fears. And to prove the opinion I entertain of 
you, I beg to say that there is no person—not even Sir Norman 
so I shall be more delighted to welcome at Belfield 

n you.” 

" po starting at once for India,” rejoined the other. ‘ Con- 

uently, I cannot have the pleasure of visiting you.” 

od Well when you return, then.” 

“T shall never return.” 

While this conversation took place, Emile and Léontine had 
been occupied in getting together the things. Both were ex- 
ceedingly uneasy, wondering what would happen. They now 
came forward, and Emile inquired of his master if he should 
engage a cab. 

“ For yourself and the drdlesse with you, if you think proper, 
coquin, but not for me and Mrs. Bootle,” rejoined our young 
friend, haughtily. He had been cautioned by Sir Norman. 

“Comment, monsieur!” cried Emile. “ Perhaps you will be 

ood enough to express yourself more clearly.” 

“ Allez au diable! So are both discharged. Is that clear?” 

“ Discharged, at a moment’s notice! Monsieur cannot mean 
what he says!” 

* But I do mean it, fripon. I have no further occasion for your 
services. Here’s payment for your wages,” he added, taking out a 

ocket-book, a giving him a couple of bank-notes. “Ten 
or yourself—a fiver for Léontine.” 

“ You will interfere, madame? You will not permit this injus- 
tice to be done?” cried the soubrette, rushing up to Mrs. Bootle. 

“T shall not interfere at all,” returned the lady, coldly. “I 
entirely approve of the proceeding. You can both go about your 
business.” 

“Not yet, madame. I have some revelations to make to 
monsieur. I shall show him how he has been duped.” 

“No, you won't,” said Bootle. “ Monsieur refuses to listen to 
any of your revelations. He is quite aware of all your tricks.” 

“Shall I take any message from madame to Captain Mus- 

rave?” inquired Emile, spitefully. 

“ Yes, if you can find him,” rejoined Bootle. “ But you'll have 
to seek him below. He was killed in a duel yesterday.” 

“Tué!” ejaculated Emile, recoiling. “ Allons donc, Léontine !” 
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And he hurried away with the soubrette. 

While the scene just described took place, Myddleton Pomfret 
stood apart; but at its termination, and when the French ser- 
vants were gone, he advanced towards Mrs. Bootle, with the 
evident design of bidding her farewell. But before he could offer 
his adieux, she flew towards him, and, yielding to her impulsive 
nature, seized his hand, and cried, 

“You must not—shall not—leave us in this manner. Remain 
with us for a month—even for a week—and if no change takes 
place in your feelings during that time, I will no longer try 
to prevent your departure. But give me an opportunity of proving 
the gratitude I owe you. We will do all we can to soothe your 
affliction. Stay with us, I entreat you!” 

“T am fully sensible of your kindness,” he rejoined, gently, but 
firmly. ‘ But my resolution is taken.” 

& = afraid your eflorts to induce my poor friend to change 
his purpose will be as ineffectual as my own,” said Sir Norman, 
coming towards them with Bootle. “I have employed every 
argument—but in vain. Though, as you are aware, he is Eva’s 
guardian, and ought to give her away, he will not remain for our 
nuptials.” 


“My presence at your marriage would be ominous,” said 
Pomfret. “ You are better without me.” 

“Still, neither Eva’s happiness nor mine will be complete un- 
less you are present,” urged Sir Norman. 

“Stay, and make us all happy!” cried Mrs. Bootle. 

“Time was when I could not have resisted such an appeal; but 
I must resist it now,” said Pomfret. “My task is ended. I 
rejoice to think that I have removed some few thorns from your 
path, so that henceforward your course will be unobstructed. 

eaven keep you in it! Farewell, madam! farewell for ever!” 

Pressing her hand gently, he bowed to her husband, and, 
taking Sir Norman’s arm, quitted the platform with him. 

She continued gazing after him till he was lost to sight, and 
then sighed deeply, feeling sure she should never behold him 

ain. 

Shortly afterwards Bootle came to hand her to a cab, in 
which her luggage had been placed by a railway porter. The 
then drove to the Acacias, where, though quite unexpected, 
—_ were most warmly welcomed by Mrs. Teak who was 
- y rejoiced to find that a reconciliation had taken place between 

em. 

The news imparted by her daughter astonished and delighted 
Mrs. Flaxyard. She had no fears for the future, since the French ser- 
vanis were discharged, and Captain Musgrave effectually removed. 


On his return from the city with Hornby, old Flaxyard, who knew 
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nothing about the quarrels of the young couple, was immensely 
delighted to see them, and laughed very heartily when he learnt 
that Bootle would not be left behind, but had come up with his 
wife, though in a separate carriage. He, too, was glad that Emile 
and Léontine were gone. Hornby was of the same opinion, and 
both father and son thought it a good job that Musgrave had 
been disposed of. 

There is generally a tolerable dinner at the Acacias, go when you 
will, and invariably good wine. Bootle felt so comfortable after 
emptying a bumper of his father-in-law’s unexceptionable claret, 
that he wondered how he could ever have been such a fool as to 
quarrel with his pretty little wife, who smiled at him so be- 
witchingly from the opposite side of the table. 


But we have been getting on too fast, and must go back for a 
moment to Pomfret a Sir N orman. On quitting the station they 
proceeded to the Euston Hotel, and on the way thither Pomfret 
remarked : 

“All is arranged in regard to Eva’s property. I have given 
full instructions in writing to my solicitor, Mr. Wilson, of Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields, and have appointed Mr. Flaxyard and Mr. Shelmerdine 
trustees under the marriage settlement, with Mr. Wilson. I hope 
this meets with your approval.” 

“ Entirely so,” said Sir Norman. 

“One word more, and I have done,” pursued Pomfret. “ My 
willis lodged with Mr. Wilson. You and Eva have an interest 
in it.» Therefore, if anything happens to me, apply to him. It 
may not be long before the application will be necessary.” 

“T wish I could remove this melancholy impression from your 
mind,” observed Sir Norman. 

“Impossible,” rejoined the other. ‘ My release cannot be far 
off. hen you hear of it, rejoice.” 

At the door of the Euston Hotel a carriage was drawn up, in 
which sat Eva and her aunt. Expecting to find his ward there, 
Pomfret was fully prepared, as he thought, for a short parting 
interview with her. but all his firmness now deserted him. 

As he approached the carriage with Sir Norman, Eva would 
have alighted, but he motioned her to sit still, Straining her 
hand, he gazed at her for a moment with inexpressible tenderness, 
and the look was never effaced from her memory. 

Quite overcome by emotion, he then murmured in broken 
accents: 

“ All my wishes are known to Sir Norman. He will explain 
them to you. Heaven bless you, and grant you years of uninter- 
rupted happiness! Farewell for ever!” 
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He then plunged into the hotel. Sir Norman did not attempt 
to follow him, and neither he nor Eva saw the unhappy man 
again. 


A very few words will suffice to complete our Tale. 

The ill-fated Julian Curzon (for we will now restore to him his 
rightful name, though he himself never resumed it) died on his 
voyage to India, and is buried at Madras. 

On reference to the will, which was deposited with Mr. Wilson, 
and indeed had been prepared by that gentleman, it ape that 
Julian had bequeathed a lack of rupees to Eva, and a like sum to 
Sir Norman. The residue of his property, which amounted to 
nearly six thousand pounds, was left to Celia Leycester. 

Before the sad tidings came of the death of their friend, the 
nuptials of Sir Norman and Eva had been solemnised. They are 
now residing at Hylton Castle, which has been completely re- 
stored, and is now what it used to be in the days of Sir Norman’s 
progenitors—one of the finest places in Surrey. 

Another wedding, which took place about the same time as 
that just ste has to be recorded. Hornby Flaxyard was 
united to Milicent Huncoat, and the marriage promises well. 
Hornby may be considered a lucky fellow, for he got a very good 
fortune with his wife. They have fixed their residence in West- 
bourne-terrace, and live in capital style. 


Bootle is darling Bootle still, and idolises his pretty little wife, 
who has left off flirting, and has become very fond of him. They 
are now at Belfield. 

Mrs. Bootle gets on better than she did with her austere mother- 
in-law—though they have an occasional wrangle—but the little 


lady still retains as firm a hold as ever upon the affections of 
worthy Mr. Shelmerdine. 


END OF MYNDLETON POMFRET. 


A MARSHWARD NIGHTINGALE AND MR. MOORE’S MELODIES. , 
‘I WONDER where Maud can have gone?” said Kate, looking 
round with some surprise at Maud’s favourite book on the sofa; 
“T never saw her go out of the room, and she was here when we 
came from dinner. Mr. Reefer, did you see her when you and 
our brother came in?” 
“T did; and sat talking with her for a few minutes, when she 
rose rather suddenly and left the room. I was afraid she might 


be unwell.” 


“ She isn’t at all strong,” replied Kate, quickly. “I’m awfully 
glad you talked to her, because she—she—you know she has 
rather an odd manner at first with people, which might frighten 
some people, and make them take a prejudice against her; and if 
they would only get to know her better they would like her im- 
mensely, she is so clever and witty—a hundred times cleverer than 
Emily and myself put together. She can’t have been in the room 
since the time you saw her go away,” continued Kate, thought- 
fully; “I thought she was lying on the sofa reading as usual. 
Mr. Reefer, would you mind waiting for ‘The harp’ for a minute 


or two?” 


She left the room and was absent about ten minutes, and when 
she returned Austin observed the traces of tears on her cheeks. 
Her face, however, was as bright and jocund as usual. 

“Mr. Reefer, 
haven’t been standing like that the whole time, have you? How 
wretched it would be if we had to stand on one leg like those 
birds you see in natural history books—what are their names?— 
flamingoes—I've often pitied them; they look as if they were 
stuck on stilts with hinges, and as if the hinges would break down 
every minute. I couldn’t help thinking of them when I saw you 
standing exactly where I left you. I don’t think you had one 
p out of sight though. Why didn’t you sit down, 


leg tucked u 
Mr. Reefer? 


“Because I was trying to solve a mental problem, and when- 
ever that is the case I prefer standing. ‘Somehow, the posture 
suits me; it is an eccentricity of mine; you will find that I have 
my peculiarities as well as other people.” 
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ou must be frightfully tired of waiting. You 
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“ And did you solve the problem?” asked Kate. 

“ Hem,” replied Austin, looking down thoughtfully. “Not 
entirely to my satisfaction, I am afraid.” 

" Well, let it be for the present, Mr. Reefer, and you can think 
about it again when you go to bed; that is much the best place 
for thought, I can tell you. I always do all my thinking before [ 
get 7 in the nee. I want you to listen to me now, and tell 
me whether I sing ‘ The harp’ decently, because, as you must have 
heard so many girls sing, you ought to be a judge.’ 

She sang the melody faethe while Austin listened with all 
his ears, and looked heartily pleased during the whole performance. 
He had heard many finer things than this piece of Mr. Moore’s, 
and he had heard them magnificently sung by the best artists; he 
had even heard this identical ‘Harp that once through Tara’s 
Halls, infinitely better executed than on the present occasion; 
nevertheless, his face indicated intense satisfaction—more, it may 
be, than on the occasions when the voice was perfect and the ren- 
dering faultless. There was something wonderfully sweet and 
tender about the tones of this Marshward nightingale, apart from 
the want of training and careful cultivation perceptible. They 
burst forth in a wild, irregular way, yet full, A clear, and strong, 


and minus one harsh or discordant note. At times, there thrilled 
in the voice a natural pathos—prompted, seemingly, by the 


pathetic air and pathetic words—which was very touching. How 
much of Austin’s pleasure, I wonder, arose from the song and the 
voice that sung it, and how much from watching the singer as 
she performed her part? Sure I am, that his eye must have 
snatched enjoyment as well as hisear. Was it not a bright picture 
of female grace he was gazing at?—a face bathed in beauty, 
glowing with animation; 
——Beauty truly blent, whose red and white 
Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand laid on; 


a head of exquisite form, crowned’ with masses of rich brown 
hair, swept back from off the temples, and so leaving the fine 
open brow fully exposed; a small white throat, from which the 
liquid notes poured full and free; a figure round and fair propor- 
tioned; slender, tapering fingers, that struck the chords with hght 
touch? Could he have wished more, even if the voice and its 
efforts had been worse than they were? Should we—I mean we 
of the male sex—have wished more had we been in his place? 
Had we been sharers in Austin’s good fortune, I suspect we should 
have been listening to some delicious harmonies trembling thro 

our souls, and only in a half dreamy way been conscious of the 
vocal ones addressed to our ears. Never is the magic of a beau- 
tiful woman felt to be so powerful as when she is singing some 
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song in which a tender poetry pervades both words and music, and 
seems to be awaking a response from whatever element of poetry 
there may be hidden in - own being. You feel the magic, 
because the poetry that is in your nature (if there is any at all) 
awakes perforce in all its strength, and invests the syren with an 
incomparable and undying loveliness. At such a time, a merely 

ood-looking person is rendered almost beautiful, and ugliness 
itself is shorn of half its distortions. Oh, dangerous, bewitching 
situation! Court it not over much, my friend, if you be the least 
susceptible, lest in a rash moment you play fast and loose with 
your own heart, and do that which in sober thought you may 
repent. Yes, it was a charming picture which Austin was 
watching as he stood at the piano; and doubtless, from what I 
have said about it, you will suppose Kate Treeby to be one of 
the most exquisitely beautiful creatures on the face of the globe. 
Certainly, after saying so much, it seems almost profanation to 
begin and qualify, much more to hint at defects. Besides, it 
destroys that element of romance which some people are so en- 
amoured of. And, commonly speaking, the conventional heroine 
is supposed to be a marvel of loveliness, such as poor mortals are 
permitted to behold not above once in a century; a paragon of 
women; a female star of such magnitude and dazzling brilliance 
that before it all the other wretched female stars hide their dimin- 
ished heads. Are we constantly stumbling over these sublime 
creatures as we perambulate the world? Is our path bestrewn 


with sylphs and fairies in human form? Do we meet a divine 


Aphrodite, beautiful, 
Fresh as the foam, 


at every step, clothed in our own vestiture of flesh and blood? 
What a delightful world it would be if all the Alices, and 
Amelias, and Lauras we meet at a party were so many realisations 
of the novelist’s ideal? Conceive what blissful anticipations we 
should have of the scores of deep-blue eyes, and large, melan- 
choly, lustrous eyes, and soft gazelle-like eyes; and of the quan- 
tities of delicate Grecian noses, and chiselled mouths, and perfect 
ovals, which we were to see in the course of one evening! Fancy 
there being no such things as false teeth, or red hair, or goggle 
eyes, or turned-up noses! Fancy rouge having become obsolete! 

hat a world it would be! hat a world indeed! but I have 
yet to discover the existence of such a cosmos; and as I do not 
wish my heroine to go forth to the public an ideal piece of phy- 
sical perfection, but a beautiful human female with an infinites- 
imal allowance of blemishes, I am going to take upon me the 
distasteful task of pointing out these blemishes, infinitesimal 
though they be. Perhaps one is not, after all, warranted in letting 

z2 
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Reason poach upon Fancy’s domains, or rather in turning Reason 
into a sort of constable, who must be for ever taking Fancy into 
custody for some imaginary offence or another. 


But when the beams of sober Reason play, 
Lo! Fancy’s fairy frost-work melts away ! 


Well, let it melt away in this case, if it is to do so; but I am not 
so sure that it will, even after sober old Reason has brought some 
of her meddling effulgence to play upon it. Suppose some gentle- 
man with the eye of a true artist, with fastidiously critical taste, 
and accustomed to refer to a very high standard in judging of 
physical beauty in man or woman, were to take his stand beside 
Austin Reefer and make a minute inspection of Kate Treeby’s 
form and face, which of their details would he fix upon as falling 
short of his own ideal? I fancy his criticisms might take some- 
thing of this shape: “ The face is exceedingly beautiful as a 
whole, but the eyes would be better if deeper set, and the eye- 
lashes would bear being a little longer. Observe the nose; it has 
a decided inclination upwards — some people would call it 
retroussé, though perhaps it scarcely deserves the name. The lips, 
if anything, are too full and open, and the upper one would b 
vastly improved by being the least degree shorter. Less promi- 
nence in the chin would be a decided advantage. As to the 
figure, although it is unquestionably symmetrical, a few more 
inches added to its height would make it look more imposing.” 
So. Our critic has had his say, and, notwithstanding his stric- 
tures, it seems to me that my heroine has not suffered greatly, and 
that she may still hold up her head with the prettiest of her sex— 
indeed, far above most of them. “ Fancy’s frost-work” has still 
some sparkle left. Off with you, Mr. Artist, with your keen, 
spying little eye poeie in that vulgar way through your eye- 
lass at a beautiful girl! Carping faultfinder, your work is done! 
nsorious prig, you can’t stand longer at that piano! Off with 
you, before we kick you out of the room! 

“There,” said Kate, when she had finished. “What do you 
think of the Marshward nightingales now, Mr. Reefer? Did I 
sing decently, or were you solving more problems, and didn’t 

ear ” 

“T congratulate the Marshward brakes on their songsters, if the 
one I have heard is a specimen of the others,” replied Austin, in 
his formal roundabout way. “I was not solving problems, but | 
listening attentively the whole time, and my humble opinion of 
your performance is that you sang that song in a style more to my 
taste than anybody I ever heard sing it before. I felt inclined to 
give = an operatic encore, but that I thought it would disturb 
Mrs. Treeby and the rest of the company.” 

Kate spun suddenly round on her music-stool, and confronted 
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him with a merry, searching look as he stood with his arms folded 
looking down upon her. 

* Mr. Austin Reefer, I’m beginning to think you’re something 
I should be frightened to call you unless you gave me leave.” 

“Are you? Then pray don’t let an apprehension of conse- 

uences stand in your way. I give you fall permission. What is 

e terrible epithet?” 

“A horrible flatterer! You've done nothing all the evening 
but say flattering things.” 

“A flatterer?” he repeated slowly, with a smile. “That is 
rather severe. I fear I cannot make a counter-charge of the same 
nature. Supposing that in my turn I had something to accuse 
you of, Pim I have your leave to speak?” 

“Of course you would, Mr. Reefer. I like when people say 
just what comes into their mind, don’t you? I always do it 
myself. It’s a dreadful nuisance to have to bottle up what you 
want to say. Iam so glad you let me tell you what I was think- 
ing about you, because, you know, when it was just on the tip of 
my tongue to say it I thought you might think I was coming it 
rather strong, as Ned would say. Do say what it is you accuse 
me of, Mr. Reefer. It is quite fair you should, after what I have 
said; and I want you to find fault with something.” 

“ You have charged me with doing nothing all the evening but 
flatter; on my side, I accuse you of doing nothing all the evening 
but censure.” 

“Censure, Mr. Reefer? How? What a funny idea! [Tm 
sure I hadn’t the least notion of it. How do you mean?” 

“ Shall I read you the counts of the indictment in order, as a 
Scotch lawyer would say?” 

“Yes; but in plain language; not in your roundabout way, 
which I never more than half understand,” replied Kate, shrugging 
her shoulders — 

“Very well. The first count accuses you of an assault upon 
my manner of expressing myself. You have committed this 
en on three several occasions—before dinner, the very first 
time I spoke to you after dinner, and the very last time you 
spoke at all. The second count has reference to a violent attack 
on my notions of philanthropy; and the third and most serious 
count charges you with a libel on my moral character. What do 
you say to the indictment? Do you plead guilty?” 

“ Well, I suppose I must, though I know well enough my own 
conscience would never have accused me of all you say,” replied 
Kate, with a comical look of dismay. “ You're a great deal too 
observant, Mr. Reefer. I call it a horrible chouse to take such 
unfair advantages, when you know I’m not up to defending myself 
like girls who are used to going into society. Now, let me read 
my psa in their—in their—what did you call them?” ° 
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“Counts,” said Austin; “a legal Scotticism.” 

“Tn their counts, and see how you will like it. Let me see; 
first of all, you told mamma something about my being fresh after 
the girls you saw in London, and that you liked being here with 
me etter than being there with them; that is the first count. 
And then, you know, you said some awfully flattering thing about 
my face; ah! yes, that was it—you called my cheeks carnations. 
And the last count, Mr. Reefer, is that you said I sang ‘ The harp’ 
better than anybody you ever heard before. You can’t deny any 
of them, Mr. Reefer; you will have to plead guilty.” 

“Tf I understand you rightly,” said Austin, “ you accuse me of 
having flattered in the various things I said of you. Now, how 
can you prove that? However, I don’t mean to take the unfair 
advantages you complain of, so I shall plead guilty to your first 
two counts, but decidedly not to the last, because the terms of it 
imply a serious misconception of facts.” 

“ Roe fearfully oe you are,” said Kate, deprecatingly. 
“T haven’t the least idea what you mean. It is all Greek.” 

Austin raised his eyebrows, and laughed. 

“Censure again! I might have four counts if I liked. What 
I mean is, that in your last count you quoted what I said incor- 
rectly. I did not say you sang your song better than any one I 
had ever heard, but that your singing of it had given me more 


pleasure than any one’s I had ever heard, which makes a consider- 
able difference.” 


* Does it, Mr. Reefer? I suppose I must believe "so cried 


Kate; “and, if you like, I won’t count that count. I’m sorry I 
made a mistake. I don’t quite see, though, how my singing could 
ive you more pleasure than people’s who sing better; unless you 
ve got so tired of fine singing that bad is a change. I wish you 
would say that that is the case. Turn censurer for a little; I want 
to see how you will do it.” 

He took the book of melodies and began turning the leaves over 
slowly for a moment, and then, having apparently found what he 
was in search of, he looked up at Kate and said: 

“You have plead guilty to every one of my charges, and, of 
course, are prepared to undergo some kind of punishment; will 
you submit to your sentence if I pronounce it?” 

“ What have you got in your head now?” she replied. ‘“‘ What 
a curious man you are! t eun't promise to submit till I hear 
what the punishment is to be.” 

“TJ don’t think you will find it greater than you can bear,” he 
said, placing the open music-book before her. “It is only that you 
sing this melody in your best style; that is to say, if you know it.” 

“<¢ Believe me, if all those endearing young charms?’ ’ said 
aa slowly reading over the name of the melody. “I don’t 

now, Mr. Reefer. ‘It is one that I sing; but I’ve a good mind 
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not to sing it after what you said about the last. If you promise 
to censure, and not make flattering speeches, and only say just what 
you think, I will.” 

“Very good,” said Austin; “I won’t spare you; but I intend 
to be strictly impartial, and if I see cause to commend, I warn you 
I shall do so, at whatever risk to my character.” 

He compressed his lips tightly when he had spoken, and put on 
an expression of such stern resolution, that Kate’s gravity, as she 
composed herself to commence operations, completely exploded, 
and “ Believe me”—“ Believe me”—“ Believe me,” burst forth 
three several times in a sort of hysterical shriek, which invariably 
tefused to last to the end of the line. At length order was restored 
among the unruly nerves, and she got through the song without 
= catastrophe. 

“ Now, for your censures,” she said, turning to Austin when she 
had finished. 

He bowed his head gravely, without opening his lips or relaxing 
his imperturbable mien, while Kate ran her fingers impatiently 
over the treble notes, and cried, “ What a time you are, Mr 
Austin Reefer? why don’t you speak?” at every octave. | 

“Ts your patience quite exhausted?” he asked, after a moment. 
“ What a taste you must have for being pulled to pieces! I doubt 
if I could name one other young lady of my acquaintance who 
would exhibit such an eagerness to be criticised. Censure ? 
Censure must step aside and make way for Praise, who has the 
prior claim. I warned you that I would commend if I saw fit, 
and I have been summoning up every particle of resolution in my 
wavering character to my aid while you were singing, that my 
purpose might not be shaken. I shall repeat the opinion I ex- 
pressed with respect to your first performance; that I have ex- 
perienced more pleasure in listening to you singing this particular 
melody than I have experienced in listening to the singing of it b 
any one else whom I can remember. How can this be, when 
allow there are faults? | I don’t think I could explain the reason; 
I doubt if I know myself; indeed, I have not had time to analyse 
it. I dare say you got at some of the truth yourself when you 
suggested the effect of change. Perhaps one gets so accustomed to 
the level correctness of highly cultivated singing, that a little— 
what shall I say?—a little bad singing—am I flattering now?—is 
a novelty, and consequently rather refreshing; not but that one 
hears abundance of wretched amateur performances even 
London, which you seem to think a sort of musical paradise, 
where the birds never sing out of tune. If this has anything to 
do with my reasons, it is but an infinitesimal ~~ of them, mind. 
After your attacking me so sharply, I would not for the world 


reveal the rest, even if I had satisfied my own mind about them. 
Now, if you please, Censure shall advance, and bring as much of her 


’ 
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frowns and ugliness to bear upon the subject as possible. She has 
no fault whatever to find with your voice; she thinks its tone 

ood, but that it is not sufficiently under control; it comes out too 

ighly on some notes, and on others it either rests too long or 
else slurs them over without clear articulation, Then, again, it 
occasionally wavers a little on the high notes, and does not turn 
the corners of the melody, if I may so speak, with gradual 
roundness and perfect smoothness. Censure thinks your ear 
correct; but she thinks also that you require to pay more attention 
to time, and that a little steady practice will soon put you all right 
in that respect. Some weakly-romantic people are fond of talking 
in a vague way about the infinit esuperiority of Nature over Art, as 
if Art were some distinct and hostile thing which wanted to ruin 
Nature, whenever the two were thrown together; and not, on the 
contrary, Nature’s best friend—her guide and director, to teach 
her polish and refinement, and to allure her on to higher attain- 
ments. Following out the principle of these people, one ought to 
prefer wild to cultivated strawberries, and to leave the roses in 
one’s garden to trail on the ground and ‘wander at their own 
sweet will.’ Censure does not at all agree with such persons, and 
begs leave.to suggest that, though Nature has given you a rich voice 
and a fine ear, a closer acquaintance with Art would immensely 
benefit both. Having made these remarks, Censure makes you a 
stiff bow and retires; and so her part is played! How do you 
like me in my new character?” 


“A thousand times better than in your old one, when you 
spoke all the flattery and kept all the censure back, Mr. Reefer,” 
said Kate, looking up at him. “You've pitched into my singing 
finely, and I wish I could get hold of some eng musical swell to 


give me lessons ; but it’s impossible to do it here, you know; my 
armer acquaintances—the Hoggs and the Williamses—have no 
more notion of singing than their own pigs; and there is nobod 
else. What an odd man you are!” she continued, laughing. 
saw well enough what all your censures meant, but what heaps of 
long words and grand sentences you used, and what a time you 
took! It was like a speech in parliament. I’m certain I could 
have said it all in a quarter of the words and a quarter of the 
time. Do your six sisters sing, Mr. Reefer?” 


“Two of them. The other four have no ears; metaphorically, 
I mean.” 


“Your brother has?” 

“Very little, I think; though he enjoys listening to music.” 

“ You sing yourself, don’t you?” 

“Hem! i now and then solace myself in private in that way.” 
“ And in public, too, Mr. Reefer?” 


“No; other people might scarcely think it a solace. What 
made you fancy I sang?” 
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“Inspiration, I suppose,” said Kate, jumping up from the 
music-stool, and pushing it to Austin. “ ‘ice must sing in public 
for once, Mr. Reefer. You know you plead guilty to my charges, 

80 now it is my turn to inflict punishment, and I don’t intend to 
let you off.” 

ut at this moment Mrs. Treeby called out from the other end 
of the room: 

“ Katie, dear, I have rung for the servants. Your father is pro- 
bably too busy to come down. Maud is in her room with a violent 
one te and I dare say has gone to bed by this time, as I advised 
her todo. Mr. Reefer, I would recommend you to take this seat 
by the fire, for you have been standing out there so long beside 
the piano that you must feel very chilly.” 

“You've escaped this time, Mr. Reefer, but don’t suppose that 
I shall forget. i will have my revenge some day; and ‘ Censure 
shall advance and bring as much of her frowns and ugliness to 
bear upon the subject as possible,” said Kate, as they moved up 
to the fire. “Why!” she exclaimed, with a sudden change of 
voice and manner, “ Maud has not gone to bed after all;” for the 
door opened at this moment, and the tall, stately figure of her sister 
entered the room, and swept to the sofa without turning to the 
right hand or to the left, or taking the smallest notice of any one; 
the face very pale, with lines of suffering on it grievous to see in 
one so young; the thin lips tightly compressed, and returning no 
answer to Mrs. Treeby’s exclamations of surprise and tender in- 


quiries. 

“ Oh, Maud!” said Kate, in a grieved whisper, “why did you 
come down again? Why didn’t you go to bed at once, when 
. know the light and heat increase the pain? You will be 

ving ” 


She was interrupted by Maud looking sharply at her, and ex- 
claiming in a quick, low tone: 

“ Hush! silly, will you?’ And so she passed on to her place, 
and sat down, with a sad, pained look on her usually happy face. 

The servants entered in due array, and amongst them the cook, 
of jocose memory, whose heavy step in her — along the pas- 
ol unmistakably announced her approach, as Kate had predicted. 

er portly and commanding figure was scrutinised with some 
curiosity by Austin through his eye-glass ; he regarding such a 
noted personage as an interesting subject for philosophical specu- 
lation; and once during his investigations he happened to catch 
Kate Treeby’s eye; but, instead of the disastrous effects prophesied 
in the early part of the evening, the eye looked vacantly at him 
for a moment, and then turned away to gaze dates on the 
floor. But for that matter, Mr. Reefer got well inspected in his 


own turn by the posse comitatus of domestics; for visitors at 
Treeby Cottage being so rare an event, each pair of eyes, from 
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Jane, cook, to Charles, footman, was concentrated as if by common 
consent on the Reefers. Then all to bed. How the chronicli 
of this simple fact makes one reflect on the varieties of mood a 
temper in which that common event, night, comes upon people. 
I believe that in nine cases out of ten it finds them in a frame of 
mind the exact opposite to that in which they emerged from 
sheets and blankets in the morning; for consider a moment by 
what an infinity of circumstances the disposition of each person 
may be modified in the course of even the most common-place 
twelve hours. What is day but a condensed lifetime, and its events 
and vicissitudes but a world in miniature; and sleep a temporary 
death, during which, while our bodies lie in torpid inaction, our 
spirits explore the strange and mysterious realms of existences 
which ethereal Fancy creates for them. 


Dreams are the interludes which Fancy makes : 
When monarch Reason sleeps the mimic wakes ; 
Compounds a medley of disjointed thi 

A band of cobblers or a court of kings! 


In what peculiar frames of mind do the present inmates of 
Treeby Cottage make their exits from the drawing-room, and let 
fall the curtain upon this day’s drama? The servants troop out 
and vanish below stairs. After them, Maud Treeby, hurrying 
along the passage, pale, with fixed look, like a troubled ghost on 
whom there rests a burden of disquietude greater than it can bear. 
It is but a cold touch of the lips which she gives in return for her 
mother’s warm embrace; but a distant, haughty bow which she 
makes the guests as she leaves the room. Ah me! there is surely 
something in that breast which will rob the pillow of its softness. 
And Kate follows her out sad and absent; and Austin wondering 
and grave; and Emily with the poodle in her arms, to whom she 
chirrups much unintelligible sweetness, every now and again call- 
ing Thomas Reefer’s attention to some hitherto undiscovered ex- 
cellence in her darling’s physique; and lastly, Mrs. Treeby, with 
solicitous inquiries as to whether her younger guest feels at all 
worn out by the fatigues and excitements of the day, and with 
many proffers of hot water for his feet—that haunting ghost of the 
fits having suddenly reappeared to torture her imagination—and 
with a tear in her eye and great heaviness at her heart for the 
daughter whose soul seems steeped in the very gall of bitterness. 
Then some distant vague noises in the lower regions of the house, 
the drowsy crumbling of embers as the fires die out, and dead 
silence throughout Treeby Cottage, save when at intervals in the 


deeper night the household cricket chirrups his quaint refrain on 
the kitchen hearth. 


i 
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IX. 


NOT GERMANE SEEMINGLY TO THE REST OF THE STORY, BUT RECORDS A 
CATASTROPHE. 


“ A NIPPING and an eager air this morning, at all events!” said 
Mr. Jonathan Rucklebed, speaking to himself, and looking round 
on every side of him, and up at the clear winter sky, with his nose 
sniffing in the keen atmosphere as if it thought it the most delicious 
stuff it had ever inhaled; and so perhaps it was. Mr. Rucklebed 
stamped his feet on the ground briskly; he looked down com- 
placently at his neat, highly-polished little boots; he twitched his 
trousers an inch lower on to them ; he slapped his calf twice with 
his cane; he held up his nose in the air again and sniffed and 
sniffed; he whistled in a kind of pleasant, absent way no tune in 

rticular; he turned and leaned over the lodge gate, rapping the 

ars with his cane, and watching a milkman who was trying in 
vain to turn a refractory cow which had got an inconvenient fit 
of home sickness. Let us take a closer look at Mr. Jonathan 
Rucklebed thus leaning. A jolly dapper little fellow he is, with 
a healthy ruddy face, as fresh just now as the fresh bright morn- 
ing itself. His clothes from top to toe fit him to a nicety, and 
every detail is adjusted with critical neatness. It is clear Mr. 
Rucklebed is something of a beau, though not probably one of 

our empty-pated beaux, the horizon of whose ideas is bounded by 
his own figure and the best way of dressing it; for the face is in- 
telligent enough, and gives you the impression that the owner of 
it has plenty of character about him. You would guess his age to 
be thirty, or thereabouts; his height to’ be a shade over five feet 
five; his extraction to be good. It is easy to see that his consti- 
tution is one which takes indly to cold—nay, that revels in it— 
and that the present morning has put his blood into a fine state of 
exhilaration. 

“Whew! Another morning like this and we shall have ice 
strong enough to carry an ~~ ant. It won’t do, my man; she 
can dodge two to yourone. You will never get to market at that 
rate. Get a rope and lead her, can’t you? or give her her head, 
and let her go home.” 

“T ain't a-going to do nothing of the sort, sir,” said the milkman, 
wiping the perspiration from his forehead. “Hoigh! yoicks! 

-hoo, there! back ye old weasel! Ifye get past me this day, 

m blessed. She’s the werriest old fox as ever was calved, sir. 
It’s taken me an hour to get her to this ’ere gate if it’s taken me a 
minute, and we're only a mile from home.” 

“ And how far from the market, if that is where you are taking 
her to?” said Mr. Rucklebed, lighting @ cigar. 

“The best part of six miles, sir; and the worst piece of the road 
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to come. She only calved since a fortnight, and she’s been 
’ankering to go back to her first-born-since we came by the old 
‘Boar.’ I ain’t set eyes ona hanimal as cantakerous as ’er since I 
was a boy at ’Olmby Lodge, and that’s forty year next March.” 

“*Olmby Lodge?” said Mr. Rucklebed. 

“Yes, sir; Sir "Ome Chester’s place. It’s ten miles, exactly, 
from this ’ere gate of his lordship’s, and about two from Kendle- 
thorpe. My gowner was Sir ’Ome’s gardener. I looked after the 
Pigs and the cows mostly, and one of them cows I shan’t forget 
all my born days. Sir ’Ome christened her Queen Heleanor, and 
she was one of’ the crossest-graindedst brutes as ever I saw kick a 
milking-stool from under man, woman, or child, bar this little 

a A armistice had been concluded for the time being between 
the cow and the milkman. The milkman stood mopping the 
perspiration from hisf ace, and guarding the right of way; the cow 
stood with smoking nostrils in the middle of the path, looking 
defiantly at him, and ready to resume the attack the moment her 
powers were sufficiently recruited. 

“Ya hoigh! hoo! hoo! Yahoo, old harkaway! Not so fast, 
my little duchess!” shouted the milkman, as the cow made a 
desperate charge to the right, and was successfully repulsed, in 
spite of some clever dodging to the opposite quarter, which for 
the moment was left undefended. “Ha, ha! ye infernal witch, I 
was one too many for ye there, was I? Kick up what tantrums 
you like, but to eanchatien Market you go this day. Why can’t 
you lend a hand, sir?” 

“ Ahem!” said Mr. Rucklebed, dubiously, looking down at his 
boots and hitting his left calf smartly; “I would, only I don’t like 
the look of your cow’s horns. She might take it into her head to 
rip up my trousers, or pitch me into that stagnant water; and I’m 
averse to her doing either, you know. Look out, I say, she’s 
looking wicked again. Take my advice, and let her go back to 
her first-born to-day, and she'll go with heart and soul to market 
with you some other time. I say—I say, she’ll be past you, if you 
don’t look sharp!” 

“Yoicks! halloo-oo!” 

But the warning had come too late, for the enemy had taken 
advantage of the milkman’s distracted attention, and, just at the 
moment when he was giving his forehead another wipe, and his 
vision was partially obscured by the handkerchief, had cocked her 
tail, lowered her head, given a peevish bellow, and rushed valiantly 
to the attack, the issue of which had been that she had brushed 
her gaoler out of her path, sped furiously down the lane, and left 
the milkman sprawling on his back on the ground in considerable 
astonishment, and in not the best of tempers. Mr. Rucklebed 
forgot his clothes when he saw this catastrophe, and vaulting over 
the gate gave chase to the cow, which was pursuing her victorious 
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course homeward, with her victorious tail cocked higher than ever 
over her back. Mr. Rucklebed being a light little man on his 
legs, managed to head her after running a couple of hundred 
yards, and succeeded in bringing her back to the lodge-gate; but 
it so happened that, after he had accomplished this feat, he turned 
to look for the fallen hero, and in doing so took a step backward 
into the stagnant water. 

“ How "bout my little cow’s ’orns now, sir? It ain’t them as 
has ripped up the breeches after all, is it?” said the milkman, who 
had gone into the lodge to light his pipe, by way of comfort after 
his tumble, and was now standing grinning in the porch. The 
cow, meanwhile, had resigned herself to her fate, and was takin 
a quiet mouthful of grass after her late exertions. Mr. Ruckle 
leisurely scraped the filth off his trousers. 

“T wish, my friend, I had some of your philosophy,” he said, 
when he had finished. “'There’s nothing like a pipe after a broken 
pate—eh? and your’s came a nice crash on that frozen clod, I 
suspect. Let me try what a cigar will do for wet trousers. This 
dirt’s a horrid nuisance, though; it’s simply abominable. What 
do you stand grinning there for, you foolish man? You ought to 
come and rub it off. It was your cow that got me into such a 
beastly mess, you know. The trousers were only sent from the 
tailor’s last night, and they’re totally unfit to wear now. This is 
the last time I shall play the friend in need at the expense of a 
new suit, you may be sure—trousers, boots, stockings, soaked 
through and through with that filthy stuff. I wish your cow and 
its wretched first-born were at the bottom of the sea.” 

The milkman took his pipe from his mouth, and laughed con- 
siderably. 

“Tt’s werry aggravating, ain’t it, sir?” he said, laying hold of 
Mr. Rucklebed’s dripping breeches and rubbing them down with 
his pocket-handkerchief—“ werry aggravating indeed, sir; and 
it’s just an illustration of the sort of reward that wirtue meets 
with in this world sometimes. You mustn’t be offended with me 
for laughing, sir, because you’d have laughed yourself if you'd 
seen yourself step so gingerly into that watery concern. We've 
both got into the wrong box through that ’ere old vixen; but I 
do bellows, sir, ’'m the greatest martyr of the two, for my old’ead 
feels as if somebody had been a driving twenty nails into it. You 
turned ’er in first-rate style, sir. Ill lay any money she'll kick 
up no more of ’er tantrums, but go to Stonebridge as quiet as a 
lamb. You did the trick, and no mistake; the devil’s beat out of 
’er for one day, and the breath of ’er, too. Yes, you cantankerous 
bedlamite, you ain’t going to be much longer on my hands, 
thank goodness! I thought, sir, she’d ’ave run ’er ’ead agin them 

ties.” 

“T wish she had, and broken it. You may scrape till next 

- week, and you will never get these trousers clean. They’re irre- 
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trievably soiled. If you choose to come up to Ashleigh to-morrow 
morning, my man will give you them, if you like. I dare say 
you have a family; they will fit one of your boys. Now, that 
will do. I shall have to make haste, or everybody will have done 
breakfast, and that would annoy me. There’s something with 
which to drink your cow’s health at the next public you come to. 
If you take my advice, you will drink confusion to her and her 
first-born.” 

“Tf I do, sir, ’m a Dutchman,” replied the milkman, with a 
grin. “T’ll take it in ’alf-and~alf to your worship, and wish your 
worship another pair of unwearable inexpressibles to give me as 
soon as possible.” 

“ A murrain take your cow!” said Mr. Rucklebed, opening the 
lodge-gate. 

X. 


ASHLEIGH CHASE. A LANDSCAPE AND FIGURES. 
Oh flourish long, knee-deep in fern, 
Tall oak of Sumner Chase ; 
And let thy branches still desery 
The roofs of Sumner Place. 
TENNYSON. 

On through Ashleigh Chase, at a brisk rate and cigar in mouth, 
went Mr. Rucklebed, the crisp ice in the frozen puddles crackling 
under his feet, and the keen wind shooting in occasional gusts from 
one side of the drive to the other, and eddying round his nose 
and ears, making them wax rawer and redder every moment. 

Ashleigh Chase is one of the finest in England. Nowhere will 

ou see grander oaks, or find them clustered together so thickly. 
ig the south lodge of Ashleigh Park, on for a mile and a halt 
they form an unbroken avenue, which, when in full summer foliage, 
makes an over-arching roof so thick that it darkens the way; and all 
along as you proceed you listen to the sweetest of concerts poured 
forth by the songsters which spend their honeymoons in this leafy 
retreat. As the present owner of Ashleigh is a great preserver of 
game of all kinds, the demesnes are well aa: with deer; and 
pleasant it is as you wend through the chase to meet the eyes of 
some noble buck as he looks at you for a moment from behind an 
oak, and then disappears in the deeper shades; or for a timid hind 
to glance across your path followed by her fawn. Then at every 
second step a pheasant will whirr from the brake, and sail majes- 
tically, with its beautiful tail outspread, to a neighbouring copse. 
As for the rabbits, you see them hopping about the covers in hun- 
dreds: a small body bobs up in the air two or three times, a white 
tuft glances across your eyes, and the little object has vanished in 
the underwood—next moment the same little body has reappeared, 
is sitting composedly erect on its hams, and complacently brushing 
its mouth with its fore feet. 

At the time Mr. Rucklebed was hastening through the chase on 
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his way to breakfast at the manor, it was the 23rd of December, 
and therefore the oaks were entirely stripped of their beauty, and 
spread only a screen of naked branches over his head. Yet if the 
beauty of summer was absent, there was much of the beauty of 
winter present; and perhaps this was a fortunate circumstance, 
because I am inclined to believe that Mr. Rucklebed entertained 
a decided preference for the harsher season. Although he had no 
time to linger and inspect objects at his leisure, he managed to 
snatch a good deal of enjoyment from the varieties of animated 
and inanimate nature which surrounded him as he hurried onwards. 
The dapper little man loved Nature with a true and hearty love, 
and yielded her his warmest sympathy, at the same time that he 
professed a profound admiration for Art, especially in the matter 
of neat-fitting clothes. He marked the rows of icicles on the oak 
boughs sparkling in the morning sun, and melting before its 
growing heat; one moment he paused to watch where the sun was 
penetrating through distant clumps of thickly grouped trees, illu- 
minating the dense alleys of wood with shafts of glory. 

‘Splendid effect!” he exclaimed aloud; “ wish I could paint. 
Wonder if the R.A. would have hung me? Why didn’t Nature 
make me a Linnel or an Ansdell? Tut, I shan’t get much break- 
fast at this rate; and my trousers, too!” 

Five deer bounded before him for above fifty yards, and then, 
diverging to the right, and striking into a beech coppice, which con- 
cealed them for a moment from view, reappeared in a small cleared 
Hy and showed the sober rays of the winter sun gleaming on 

eir velvet coats—a sight which neither escaped Mr. Rucklebed’s 
observation, nor appealed in vain to his faculty of admiration. 
Presently he emerged from the thick surroundings of timber into 
an open part of the park, where the wire fences on either side of 
the drive inclosed long extents of rich undulating pasture-land. 
A light sprinkling of hoar-frost was sparkling, pearl-like, on 
the blades of grass; some sheep were scraping vigorously at it 
with their fore-feet, and cropping the herbage beneath, which, in 
all probability they considered greatly improved in flavour when 
divested of its ornamental garnish. Then another hundred yards, 
and Mr. Rucklebed was again in a grove of leafless boughs, 
through which the sunlight got at him in broken glints and 
gleams, and with small strength for taking the edge off the a 
air. A couple of hares started from their forms and cantere 
leisurely off to seek a more secure repose in more sequestered 
haunts. Here the rabbits seemed to have established an extensive 
settlement, for Mr. Rucklebed’s approach sent an army of them 
flying to their burrows. The whale place seemed alive with game. 


In the course of eighty yards he sprung a dozen woodcock, which 

~— off through the trees in their wierd noiseless zig-zag 

fashion, like so many startled phantoms. Then, taking a short 
2a 
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cut through the underwood to avoid a wind ‘in the avenue, he 
nearly tumbled over a hen-pheasant couching in a snug tuft of 
grass; and directly afterwards put up a covey of sixteen partridges, 
each one of which had been luxuriously stretching its wings in the 
morning sun, and had popped its head up inquisitively (and 

thaps with some presentiment of an impending battue) to 
ow what the cause of disturbance might be at that early hour. 
At length he reached a piece of ornamental water, into one end 
of which ran a narrow stream which intersected the drive, and 
over which was thrown a little rustic bridge. The frost had not 
been of such intensity or duration as to freeze any part of the sur- 
face of the lake; a gentle wind had charmed the water into happy 
dimples, on which the sunlight was now rocking to and fro. A 
numbg of wild ducks were sailing in and out among the reeds, and 
scores of moorhens were pluming themselves on the bank, or 
, taking headers from off it into the water, or stealing furtively 
among the rows of sedges. A pair of swans were plying majes- 
tically backwards and forwards under the bridge. On the bridge 
were the figures of two women and five children. The children 
were feeding the swans with crumbs of bread. I pity the person, 
whether man or woman, who does not love children. I don’t in- 
clude babies in arms under this class. Babies in arms, Iam aware, 
are an immense attraction to certain people (to women chiefly), 
who affect to discover all kinds of wonderful beauties and speaking 
likenesses in the crude compounds; while to us stupid and brutal 
men they are only crude compounds—undeveloped masses of flesh 
and blood which we would willingly have kept out of sight until 
they have become more palpably assimilated to the types of 
humanity which we are in the habit of seeing around us. Ban 
the nursery door on our face by all means, and shut in the little 
pets and the nurses and the cradles, and the whole infantine 
paraphernalia, and the frightful squallings, making night hideous, 
and day too ; and then, when the inmates have attained the age 
of six or seven, give them a good wash all around, put them into 
their best clothes, and bring them down to us in the drawing- 
room, and we shall‘have half-an-hour’s good romp together. 

I consider childhood to lie between the ages of seven and 
thirteen ; it forms the neutral ground between babydom, on the 
one hand, and youthdom on the other, and it is for the dear inha- 
bitants of this medium territory that I own to having a special 
partiality—provided, that is to say, that the boys are neither 
ninnies nor sneaks, nor the girls mutes nor hoydens, and that all 
are of an average intelligence. I am happy to say that none of 
the five Duce a Dues (children of young Viscount Quaque and 
grandchildren of the Earl of Dillie, who is sprung from a French 
family of great antiquity, and who might point with pride, if he 
chose, to the veracious tradition which asserts that one of his 
ancestors came over with the Conqueror, and was noted as the best 
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swimmer in the dukedom of Normandy) are either ninnies, sneaks, 
mutes, or noydens, but as frank and jolly a set of beings as ever 
laddened the hearts of a doting father and mother:—the three 
a Ernest, Phil, and Dick, honest, manly little fellows, of the 
respective ages of seven, nine, and eleven; the two girls sprightly, 
ceful little maidens of eight and ten. Of the two women on 
the bridge, one is the governess, Miss Reade, the other a nurse, 
who stands agony in the background at the extreme end of 
the bridge with—oh, horror! what is that long white object with 
something blue on its head?—yes, with a baby in her arms. If I 
were in Mr. Rucklebed’s place, I should feel glad that the nurse 
shows such a wise discretion in taking up a position in the back- 
ound behind the outspreading branch of that drooping alder. 
abe he does so, or perhaps his ideas and mine on the subject 
of babies are not identical. Anyhow, in the matter of children it 
would seem we are agreed, for, stepping on to the bridge, he goes 
slyly up behind one of the little people and lifts its cap playfully 
from its head. 

“ Well, Master Philip, where are your manners this morning? 
Too much engrossed with the swans, eh? Good morning, Miss 
Reade.” 

“ Good morning, Mr. Rucklebed,” broke simultaneously from 
the children; Miss Reade’s more subdued salutation being entirely 
lost in the clamour. “We didn’t hear you coming,” said Nelly 
and Aggie, coming up and taking each a hand of the little gentle- 
man. ‘How nice and warm your hands are, Mr. Rucklebed; 
you’ve been walking fast, haven’t you?” 

“ Yes, my dear young ladies; I was afraid I should have to eat 
my breakfast alone, and I don’t like that, so I put the steam on. 
I’m quite ready for breakfast, I can tell you.” 

“ We've had ours,” cried Phil, shying a huge piece of bread at 
the female swan, which that dignified bird immediately gulped 
with unruffled plumes and temper, “and Nell choked on a par- 
tridge bone. Where’s my cap, Mr. Rucklebed?” 

“T’m going to give it to the swan to choke on. That'll be 
much better fun than putting it on your head, won't it?” 

Ernest seconded this resolution at the top of his voice, and the 
others followed suit, with the exception of Phil, who stood gravely 
dubious, not apparently prepared to make such a sacrifice at a 
moment’s notice. Nell took the opportunity of submitting an ex- 
planation in regard to the partridge bone: she had only begun to 
choke on it, but Ernest had given her a great thump on the back, 
and so she hadn’t choked, afterall. She would like to see a swan 
choke on a hat if it wouldn’t kill it. So would Aggie, but she 
didn’t believe the swan would touch it, and if it did she didn’t 
believe it would ever be able to swallow it at all, its throat was so 
narrow. So would Ernest extremely, whether the swan could 
swallow or not, or whether : died in the attempt. So would 
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Dick, “ if—if the swa—swa—swan wouldn’t turn bl—bl—black 
in the face, only its fa—face was bl—bl—black already.” So 
would Phil with the greatest possible pleasure if the hat to be 
swallowed was somebody else’s, not his. 

“ But if the swan should die,” said Mr. Rucklebed, gravely, “ it 
will be greater fun still, because, you know, they say a swan 
always sings splendidly before it dies.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Rucklebed, you story!” cried Aggie, giving a shrewd 
pinch to the arm in her possession; “ how could it sing when it 
was choking on the hat?” 

“ Of course it could; nothing so easy, after it had swallowed it,” 
said Mr. Rucklebed, with an effort to maintain his gravity, which 
completely failed before Aggie’s arch upturned face. “You're a 
wicked little puss,” he said, chucking her under the chin; “ young 
ladies have no business being so sharp.” 

“ Well, shy the hat in,” cried Ernest. “I want to see what the 
beggars will do with it. You needn’t be in a funk, Phil. If they 
eat it, I'll give you mine, and you'll hear the swan sing, you 

ow.” 

This last representation decided Phil, and he expressed himself 
willing to become a martyr for the general amusement. 

“ Miss Reade shall give the casting vote,” said Mr. Rucklebed, 
holding up his stick and. twirling the little cloth victim on the 
point of it. “ Miss Reade, will you be so good as to say whether 
this cap is to contribute to the swan’s breakfast or not?’ 

Miss Reade put a decided veto on the whole business. Phil 
was particularly susceptible to cold, and mamma would highly 
disapprove of his going home with nothing on his head. 

“Your decree is as unalterable as that of the Medes and 
Persians, Miss Reade. I’m sure the swan would turn up its nose 
at such a breakfast, little man,” said Mr. Rucklebed, replacing the 
cap on the head of its owner. 

“It would give it a stomach-ache,” said Phil. 

“ And then, of course, singing would be out of the question,” 
said Mr. Rucklebed. “Tut! I’m forgetting my own breakfast; 
my trousers, too! Miss Reade, I beg a thousand pardons; I 
really forgot I was unfit for respectable society. That disgusting 
cow !” 

“Have the cows been chasing you?” asked Nelly. “ Mrs. 
Hacket told me the brindled one was a nasty, vicious thing; it 
knocked three of the dairymaid’s tecth out the last time she tried 
to milk it, and made her look hideous.” 

Pts Sowerby thought she was going to bleed to death,” added 
gie. 
r. Rucklebed shrugged his shoulders, and raised his eyes 
pathetically to the sky. 

“‘ My dear creatures, what nerves you must have! How can 

you rehearse such a shocking tragedy in that cool way? A poor 
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woman has three of her teeth knocked out, is made to look 
hideous, and is on the point of bleeding to death, and you tell me 
about it as if it was a pantomime. Miss Reade, you must have 
been giving your scholars an overdose of Mangnall’s questions.” 

‘ Mangnall asks nothing about cows,” said Aggie. 

“Jumping at conclusions as usual, Miss Agnes Duc a Duc! 
Did I say that Mr. Mangnall did so? I am not sure but that he 
does mention cows somewhere. However, that is nothing to the 

int.” 

“ Well, what put him into your head ?” said Nelly. 

“Tt struck me that you might have been studying Nero lately, 
and taken a fancy to him. Was it not he or one of his tender- 
hearted brother Cesars who whistled while Rome was burning?” 

“ What a horrible nasty man you are, Mr. Rucklebed, to think 
we should like a cruel monster like Nero,” cried Nelly, letting 
go the hand she held, and turning away with an affronted air. 
Tsn’t he, Miss Reade? I shan’t speak to you again for a week.” 

“Oh, Nelly, Nero couldn’t have been such a very bad man,’ 
said Aggie. “He played beautifully, and wrote poetry. I think 
I should have liked him—shouldn’t you, Miss Reade?” 

“Certainly not, dear; and I am sure your mamma would be 
sorry to hear you express a partiality for a character so infamous. 
He may have been a very accomplished man, but then you forget 
how black history has painted the other parts of his character.” 

“ Somebody’s not always as black as he’s painted,” cried Ernest. 

“Tm certain I should have liked Nero all the same, Miss 
Reade,” said Aggie; “he was a gentlemanly emperor, though he 
was a little cruel.” 

“The prince of darkness himself is a gentleman,” said Mr. 
Rucklebed; “ we have it on good authority.” 

“You don’t know history a bit, Mr. Rucklebed,” cried Ernest. 
“Nero didn’t whistle—he fiddled.” 

“ What t—t—tune?” inquired Dick, innocently. “* Hi diddle, 
did—did—diddle the cat and—and—and—— ” 

“¢ And the fiddle; and the cow jumped over the moon, you 
know. Bravo! little man—you haven't forgotten your nursery 
history at any rate; and he'll get quite over his stammering some 
day and beat us all in real history, won’t he; and I dare say that 
was the tune, Mr. Nero Cesar fiddled, only in Latin, not Eng- 
lish,” said Mr. Rucklebed, catching up the urchin, and mounting 
him astride on his shoulders; from which semi-elevated position 
Master Dick looked proudly down on his brothers and sisters 
below, and pelted the swans with pellets of bread-crumb. 

“ Mr. Nero Cwsar,” said Nelly, sneeringly, and with a wither- 
ing glance at Mr. Rucklebed, who had quite fallen in her esteem 
since he had called her humanity in question. 

“I understood,” he said, “that I was not to have the honour of 
being addressed by you for the space of a week.” 
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“ You haven’t told us whether it was the brindled cow that 
chased you,” replied the little maiden, with stern dignity, and 
frowning hard to try and conceal a smile. 

“T don’t even know the brindled cow by sight,” said Mr. 
Rucklebed; “but I have no objections to being introduced to 
her. In this case it was a very bright red cow outside the park, 
and it was I who chased it, not it me.” 

“The red bull has been chevying Mr. Rucklebed, and driven 
him into the lake, and that’s why his trousers are in such a mess, 
only he’s funky to say so,” cried Ernest, swinging himself over the 
parapet of the bridge, and letting his legs hang close to the water, 
as the object of his raillery made a sudden dart at him. 

“ Shall I make an example of him,” said Mr. Rucklebed, leaning 
over the bridge, and shaking his fist playfully in the merry rosy 
face laughing so joyously up at his own. Do you fancy being 
food for fishes, Mr. Wag? That might be worse even than a pair 
of wet breeches.” 

“Pitch me in. J don’t mind,” returned the culprit. “It 
would be jolly; I should be like Tom in ‘ The Water-babies; and 
there aren’t any sharks. But your trousers, Mr. Rucklebed! I 
like that, I say; that’s awfully good. Nothing could be worse for 

ou. If Miss Neeve was to see younow! Oh, my eye! what fun !” 

“She might stare—eh?” said Mr. Rucklebed, pinching the 
rosy cheek, and at the same time looking rather nervously, first 
round on all sides of him, and then down at the unfortunate 
trousers. 

“ Blundel said Miss Neeve was setting her cap at you,” said 
Aggie, “ what does she mean? Miss Neeve doesn’t wear caps.” 

“ And pray who may Blundel be?” 

‘Blundell? Blundel’s mamma’s maid,” said Nell, shortly. 

“Hem! Her remark smacks of her profession,” said Mr. 
Rucklebed. 

“Tell us about you and the cow,” said Nelly, in a commanding 
tone. 

“ On my word, there he is, and, as usual, with my youngsters— 
ha, ha, ha!” laughed a pleasant voice coming from near by; and 
presently a tall spare man, walking arm-in-arm with another man, 
who was not so tall and much stouter, emerged from a neighbour- 
ing copse, and the two joined themselves to the group on the 
bridge. 

“ By Jove, Rucklebed !” cried the tall, spare man, patting his 
dapper little human brother on the back, “TI shall have to make 
you a present of my young ones—eh, little woman?” (chucking 
Nelly under the chin); “that’s what it must come to. You can’t 
do without them. How a man like you has lived so long a 
bachelor is beyond me. Such an obstinate Benedict, and yet 
rey a passion for children. My dear fellow, I don’t under- 
stand it.” 
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“‘¢There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than, 
&c. I like your children, Quaque; they just suit me.” . 

“So it appears; and they have the pleasure of making you 
break the tenth commandment twenty times a-day.” 

“No; you are slightly inaccurate. The commandment tells 
you you are not to covet your neighbour’s wife, nor his cattle; 
there is no mention of children.” 

“ And pray how do you understand the finish, ‘nor anything 
that is his?’ ” returned the viscount. “I have you by the hip 
there, I think. How edifying it will be for us when Benedict 
does become ‘ Benedict the married man. If he has a family, we 
shall see him wheeling perambulators about in all directions—eh, 
my lord?” 

Xe Ah, yes, yes, to be sure. I take exactly your view of the 
case. Surprises me how you have not married by this time, 
Rucklebed—surprises me greatly, you so devoted to children,” 
replied the shorter stouter man, whom I may at once introduce to 

ou as John Langham ‘Tarnicliffe, Earl Boulder, of Ashleigh 
an Stonebridge, Wessex. He spoke in a quick, abrupt tone, 
not uncommon with shy, and, at the same time, nervously-ex- 
citable men. 

“Ts there any chance of some breakfast for a hungry man if I 
go up to the house?” said Mr. Rucklebed. 

“ My dear Benedict, we have not broken our fasts this morning, 
so that I hope there is a chance for three hungry men,” said Vis- 
count Quaque. 

“Yes, yes, to be sure, Rucklebed,” added Lord Boulder; 
“ breakfast for everybody, and you will have plenty of time if you 
want to change your trousers. Surprises me to see you, Ruckle- 
bed, in such a plight, so particular as you are about your clothes, 
Can’t imagine where you've been this morning; not met with 
any bad accident, not injured yourself in any way I hope. I was 
up early about some business connected with the Tan and Hide 
Company; got a letter from Mr. Treeby, who acts as my agent 
with the company; a boasting, plebeian man, but very energetic, 
and a good man of business—a good man of business, decidedly 
‘—do you not think so, Quaque? Then I felt that a turn before 
breakfast would put some life into me and clear my brain, and 
Quaque joined me. But I think, Quaque, we had better be 
moving on; and Rucklebed, you had better come too, so wet as 

ou are, and we are all hungry alike.” 

“ And Boulder is hungering to tell you something, Benedict,” 
said the viscount. 

“TI must postpone the cow for the present, it seems, my dear 
young friends,” said the dapper man, letting go the girl’s hands, 
and giving Dick a parting swing. “Remind me before lunch, 
and you shall have a circumstantial account.” 
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VI.—Axsovut Reavinc THE HEART IN THE Face: A CUE FROM 
SHAKSPEARE. 


What of his heart perceive you in his face ? 


asks Stanley of Hastings, when the latter, poor dupe, within a few 
minutes of his being despatched by Gloster to the block, expatiates on 
the transparent disposition of that crooked prince: . 


I think there’s ne’er a man in Christendom 
Can lesser hide his love, or hate, than he ; 
For by his face straight shall ye know his heart. 


As for the query, What of his heart perceive you in his face, by any 
likelihood he showed to day? Marry, replies Hastings, that he with no 
man is offended ; for, were lie, he had shown it in his looks. Indeed, 
Hastings has particularly noticed that his grace looks cheerfully and 
smooth this morning, and is sure that some pleasant conceit or other 
has produced this agreeable complacency and complaisance, ‘ when he 
doth bid good morrow with such spirit.’”** Good morrow, quotha ? 
Morrow for Hastings there is none. Gloster has worn his mask to some 
purpose ; but he can take it off now, and with his real heart expressed in 
every line of his real face, can denounce Hastings as a traitor; give the 
signal, Off with his head ; and swear by holy Paul, he will not dine until 
he has seen that head fresh from the block. 

The sometime owner of that head had not been privileged, as we are, 
to overhear a soliloquy of Richard’s in a previous scene; or he might 
have been less confident in his physiognomical readings : 


Why, I can smile, and murder while I smile ; 

And cry, content, to that which grieves my heart ; 
And wet my cheeks with artificial tears, 

And frame my face to all occasions.} 


Even the dignified Brutus, with all his stoical severity, can, on occa- 
sion, enforce this caution on the conspirators : 


Good gentlemen, look fresh and merrily ; 
Let not our looks put on our purposes : 
But bear it as our ee actors do,t 


that no man may read their bloody intent in their face. But according 
to Olivia, in ‘« Twelfth Night,” the assassin’s face tells all, disguise it as 
he may : 
, A murderous guilt shows not itself more soon, 
Than love that would seem hid{— 


& propos of the scorn she thinks looks so beautiful upon Czsario’s lip. 


* King Richard III., Act III. Se. 4. Act III. Se. 2. 
} Julius Cesar, Act IL. Se. 1. § Twelfth Night, Act III. Sc. 2. 
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The volto sciolto e pensieri stretti is a maxim in exceeding favour 
with the Earl of Chesterfield, in his letters to his son. He pronounces 
a man who does not possess himself enough to hear agreeable or dis- 
agreeable things without visible change of countenance, to be at the 
mercy of every artful knave, or pert coxcomb: “the former will pro- 
voke or please you by design, to catch unguarded words or looks, by 
which he will easily decipher the secrets of your heart, of which you 
should keep the key yourself, and trust it with no man living. The 
latter will, by his absurdity, and without intending it, produce the same 
discoveries, of which other people will avail themselves.” So my lord 
bids his Dear Boy determine to keep his countenance as unmoved and 
unembarrassed as possible ; declaring that for his part, he should desire 
nothing better than to have to do with one of those men of warm, quick 
passion, which he would take care to set in motion ; by artful provoca- 
tions extorting rash and unguarded expressions, and watching every 
alteration in the too plastic and penetrable face. “*‘ Volto sciolto con 
pensieri stretti’ is a most useful maxim in business. It is so necessary 
in some games, such as verlan, quinze, &c., that a man who had not the 
command of his temper and countenance, would infallibly be undone by 
those who had, even though they played fair.” Now in business, the 
noble earl takes it, you always have to do with sharpers, to whom at least 
you should give no unfair advantage.* People unused to the world, he 
says in another letter, have babbling countenances ; and are unskilful 
enough to show what they have sense enough not to tell.{ In another, 
among the necessary talents for negotiation, he places an absolute com- 
mand over one’s temper and countenance, that no heat may provoke one 
to say, nor any change of expression to betray, what should be a secret.f 
Early among the Maxims of the Earl of Chesterfield figures one to this 
effect: that he who cannot command his countenance may just as well 
tell his thoughts at once. For by his face he is showing them, and 
showing is telling. ; 

Besides articulate sounds and the language of signs, we have, says 
Professor Marsh, another means by which we often, involuntarily and 
unconsciously, communicate, or rather betray, if not facts, at least the 
state of our own minds, our thoughts and feelings, prompted by known 
or supposed facts: this is the spontaneous action of the muscles of the 
face, and sometimes of the whole frame, when we are excited by power- 
ful emotions, or are specially interested in the topic of a conversation 
which we hear or take part in. ‘“ That much practice may enable any 
one to control, in a great degree, this involuntary expression is un- 
doubtedly true; but an acute observer of the human face can, in very 
many cases, read what is passing in the breast of another, in spite of 
the most strenuous efforts to conceal it.” So much more truth-telling 
indeed than words, it is added, are these self-speaking muscles to those 
who have studied their dialect, that it is a current adage that language 
was given us to enable us to conceal our thoughts.§ Nee vultu destrue 
dicta tua, is a monition of Ovid’s. For, as that poet says in another 


* Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son, May 22, 1749. 
t Ibid., April 80, 1752. t Ibid., Sept. 26. 


§ Appendix, on the Origin of Language, to Lectures on the English Language. 
by G. P. Marsh. - 
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place, the silent features have frequently an all but articulate expression 
of their own : 


Seepe tacens vocem verbaque vultus habet. 


Dr. Boyd, in his characteristic essay Concerning Veal, asks to be told 
if it is Vealy to show keen emotion ? whether it is a precious result and 
indication of the maturity of the human mind, to look as if you felt 
nothing at all? For his part, he professes to have often looked with 
wonder, and with a moderate amount of veneration, at a few old gen- 
tlemen who are leading members of a certain legislative and judicial 
council ; watching them as they sat apparently quite unmoved when dis- 
cussions were going on in which they felt the deepest interest, and when 
the tide of debate was setting strongly against their views. ‘ There 
they sat, impassive as a Red Indian at the stake. I think of a certain 
man who, while a smart speech on the other side is being made, retains 
a countenance expressing actually nothing; he looks as if he heard 
nothing, felt nothing, cared for nothing.”* According to Swift, the two 
maxims of any great man at court are, always to keep his countenance, 
and never to keep his word.f A Chinaman is accepted in some quarters 
as facile princeps in the art of commanding one’s countenance—and in 
the ars (high art) celare that artem. A Chinaman, says one travelled 
observer, generally looks most pleased when he has least reason to be 
so, and “ maintains an expression of imperturbable politeness and ami- 
ability, when he is secretly regretting devoutly that he cannot bastinado 
you to death.”’*{ To apply a stanza by a Royal French poet of the 
fifteenth century : 

Croyez-vous savoir sans douter, 
Par un seul regard seulement, 
Lui dis-je alors, tout son penser ? 
(il qui sourit quelquefois ment.§ 
Every man, according to Feltham, may be said in some sort to have two 
souls; one, the internal mind; the other, the outward face, and body’s 
gesture. And how infinitely in some do they differ! he exclaims. “I 
have known a wise look hide a fool, and a merry face conceal a dis- 
contented soul. Every man, if it pleases him, can keep his mind in a 
labyrinth. The heart of man, to man is inscrutable.”|| As Tasso’s 
Tancred has it, 
—I wot the outward show 
Is not true witness of the secret thought, 
For that some men so subtle are, I trow, 
That when they purpose most, appeareth nought.4] 
Napoleon the First (as well as the Third) has the reputation of having 
exercised at will a perfect command over his countenance. In this re- 
spect, as in some others, not unlike Frederick the Great, of whom, as 
Crown Prince, Mr. Carlyle says that he had to study an art, useful to 
him in after life: the art of wearing among his fellow-creatures a polite 


* Leisure Hours in Town, by A. K. H. B., ch. vi., “Coneerning Veal: a Dis- 
course of Immaturity.” 
Swift’s (and Pope’s) Thoughts on Various Subjects. 
Oliphant. § Charles d’Orléans. 
|| Owen Feltham’s Resolves: Of Judging Charitably. 
q Jerusalem Delivered, book y. 
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cloak of darkness. ‘Gradually he became master of it as few are: a 
man politely impregnable to the intrusion of human curiosity ; able to 
look cheerily into the very eyes of men, and talk in a social way face to 
face, and yet continue intrinsically invisible to them.”* But the most 
accomplished graduates in mendacity of facial language, may sometimes 
let the mask slip awry. When Chateaubriand was presented to the First 
Consul, preparatory to starting as ambassador to the Valais, he observed 
a striking change in the visage of Napoleon, and a sombre expression for 
which he could not then account ; though scarcely had the ambassador- 
elect quitted the Tuileries when news arrived of the death of the Duke of 
Enghien—which caused Chateaubriand to send in his resignation forth- 
with, and explained the aspect of Napoleon, whose “ matchless powers of 
dissimulation,’’ remarks Sir Archibald Alison, “could not conceal what 
was passing in his mind.”+ In the opinion of another fertile author, 
whose place in the literature of fiction is perhaps near that of Sir Archi- 
bald in history,—men may conceal great schemes and mighty designs, 
and all those enterprises in which the mind alone is concerned may be 
hidden by firmness, or covered over by art, but the deep feelings and 
intense passions of the heart almost always betray their workings by 
some external sign.[ Contrast with this judgment such a picture, not 
so very uncommon, as that Mr. Tennyson paints of Enoch Arden, so 
brown, so bowed, so broken, that Miriam Lane does not know him, 
listening to that good and garrulous woman while she relates all that has 
befallen his household during the long years he has been away: his 
baby’s death, his wife’s growing poverty, her slow consent to marriage 
with Philip, and the birth of Philip’s child : 


——And o’er his countenance 
No shadow past, nor motion: any one, 
Regarding, well had deem’d he felt the tale 
Less than the teller.§ 


So with Mr. Browning’s Florentine 


— bridegroom, not a thought to be seen 
On his steady brow and quiet mouth.|| 


A more superhuman or preternatural effort, to the same issue, is de- 
picted by the same poet in the poem by which first he won a name: 


——Old eastern books 
Say, the fallen prince of morning some short space 
Remained unchanged in feature—nay, his brow 
Seemed hued with triumph: every spirit then 
Praising ; Ais heart in flame the while ;—a tale! 


But if a tale, one that has been often told of inferior spirits,—some of 
them, maybe, own children of his. We read of the Marchioness of 
Brinvilliers, at eighteen, when in the fresh splendour of her beauty, that 
her features were as those of a statue which by some magic power has 


* History of Friedrich II., vol. ii. book viii. ch. v. 
+ History of Europe, ch. xxxviii. 
t John Marston Hall, ch. xxxiii. 
Enoch Arden, p. 39. 
The Statue and the Bust. 
{ Robert Browning, Paracelsus. 
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been momentarily endowed with life ; so that every one might mistake 
for the serenity of a pure mind, that cold and cruel impassibility, which 
was only the sign of remorse. It was in pee: poisoning her 
father that she “ availed herself of that fearful power over her emotions, of 
which her features never indicated a trace ;’’ ever by her father’s side, 
incessant in kindliest offices and attentions, allowing none to wait on him 
but herself; and all the while “maintaining a countenance so open and 
smiling, that not the most suspicious eye could have yet marked a linea~- 
ment expressive of ought else than tenderness and devotion.”* 


But who, that reads a woman’s wily look, 
Shall say what evil hides, and lurks in it ?¢ 


Colonel Melville Whyte asks concerning his Lady Scapegrace—who 
was, perhaps, if anything, a little too placid and immovable in her out- 
ward demeanour—who would have guessed at the wild and stormy pas- 
sions that could rage beneath so calm a surface? who suppose that 
stately, reserved, majestic-looking woman had the recklessness of a 
brigand and the caprices of a child? ‘A physiognomist might have 
marked the traces of strong feeling in her deepened eyes and the lines 
about her mouth; damages done by the hurricane, that years of calm 
can never repair; but there had been a page or two in Lady Scape- 
grace’s life that, with all his acuteness, would have astonished Lavater 
himself.”t Waife declares of Gabrielle Desmarets, in Lord Lytton’s 
tale, that she is one of those women in whose aspect there is the barren- 
ness of stone. This he says as oue who, all his life long, has been a 
reader of the human face. Whereupon Darrell remarks: “ I am a poor 
reader of women’s faces ; but she must be very unlike women in general, 
who allows you to know her a bit better if you stood reading her face till 
doomsday.”§ In Mrs. Oliphant’s Chronicles of Carlingford, nobody 
fathoms Mrs. Vincent in that speechless martyrdom of hers—nobody 
guesses the horror in her heart—nobody imagines there is anything of 
tragic meaning under that composed aspect.|| For a more majestic 
figure, painted by a more vigorous artist, there is Romola, standing 
beside her father’s chair: and “the most penetrating observer would 
hardly have divined that this proud pale face, at the slightest touch on 
the fibres of affection or pity, could become passionate with tender- 
ness." Tito Melema’s face is desiderated by Piero the painter, in the 
same story, as a model for Sinon, in his picture of that wily Greek be- 
guiling old Priam. Nello the barber ridicules the notion of choosing the 

ne bright visage of the young scholar to play the part of traitor ; but 
Piero shows that he knows what he is about, and instructs Nello that a 
perfect traitor should have a face which vice can write no marks on—lips 
that will lie with a dimpled smile—eyes of such agate-like brightness and 
depth that no infamy can dull them—cheeks that will rise from a murder 
and not look haggard. “I say not this young man is a traitor: I mean, 
he has a face that would make him the more perfect traitor if he had the 
heart of one.”** On a later page we read: “ Was it that ‘Tito’s face at- 


* Celebrated Crimes: The Marchioness of Brinvilliers. 

t¢ Owen Meredith’s Clytemnestra, xiv. t Kate Coventry, ch. xxi. 

§ What will He Do with It? book xi. ch. ix. || Salem Chapel, ch. xxi. 
q Romola, i. 95. ** Ibid., pp. 68 sq. 
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tracted or repelled according to the mental attitude of the observer? 
Was it a cypher with more than one key ?”* On another occasion, 
“ Nello, glancing at him, felt sure that he was absorbed in anxiety about 
Romola, and thought him such a pretty image of self-forgetful sadness, 
that he just perceptibly pointed his razor at him, and gave a challenging 
look at Piero di Cosimo, whom he had never forgiven for his refusal to 
see any prognostics of character in his favourite’s handsome face.”t Of 
Savonarola we read in the same masterly work—during the critical inter- 
view between him and Titc—that “the muscles of Fra Girolamo’s face 
were eminently under command, as must be the case with all men whose 
personality is powerful. . . . But under any strong mental stimulus, his 
eyes were liable to a dilation and added brilliancy that no strength of 
will could control.” And Tito, whose glance never seemed observant, 
but rarely let anything escape it, had expected precisely that dilation and 
flash of Savonarola’s eyes which he had noted on other occasions.{ It is 
a hard matter for a man,—so runs a sentence of Washington Allston’s,— 
to “lie all over,” Nature having provided king’s evidence in almost every 
member. An eminent lawyer, accustomed to cross-examine witnesses, 
once told Mrs. Jameson, that in cases under his scrutiny when the words 
and oaths have come forth glibly, and the whole face and form seemed 
converted into one impenetrable and steadfast mask, he has detected false- 
hood in a trembling of the muscle underneath the eye; and that the per- 
ception of it has put him on the scent again, when he had thought 
himself hopelessly at fault; so true is it that a man “ cannot lie all 
over.”§ But it takes a keen scrutineer to observe this track, and detect 
where the liar is at fault. 

Audley Egerton, in Lord Lytton’s Varieties of English Life, is an 
exempler of the self-command in countenance and manner of the cool- 
headed, apparently cold-hearted English statesman. When his affairs 
are in evil case, the Baron Levy, with a look of visible hate, comes just 
to see how he bears the prospect before him. “ You will not discover 
that in his face,” Randal Leslie assures the Baron. Together they watch 
him as he leaves the House—and Levy tnrns away disappointed, for the 
minister’s handsome face, though pale, is serene and cheerful.|| Randal 
Leslie himself, by the way, had some time previously been a bit of an 
enigma to Egerton, when that young man, “ turning away,” had told the 
minister he wounded his feelings in telling him he might count on his 
fortune. ‘“ Mr, Egerton’s cold glance followed Randal’s movement ; the 
face was hid from the glance, and the statesman’s eye rested on the 
figure, which is often as self-betraying as the countenance itself. Randal 
baffled Mr. Egerton’s penetration.” His associate the Baron does his 
best to succeed in facial dissimulation. A raging vindictive soliloquy of 
his is interrupted by a servant entering to announce the carriage; where- 
upon “the Baron hurried his hand over his features, as if to sweep away 
all traces of the passions that distorted their smiling effrontery. And so, 
as he took up his cane and gloves, and glanced at the glass, the face of 
the fashionable usurer was once more as varnished as his hpots.”** Take 


* Romola, p. 170. 7 Ibid., p. 276. t Ibid., vol. iii, p. 200. 
§ Mrs. Jameson’s Memoir of Washington Allston. 

|| My Novel, book x. ch. xv. 4 Ibid., book vi. ch. xi. 

** Ibid., book x. ch. xviii. 
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again Guy Darrell, in a later work of the same practised hand,—the 
parliamentary orator and statesman, as he sits tranquil, seemingly un- 
conscious of the sensation he excites: “ But what is passing within that 
secret mind? . . . Impossible for him who gazed upon that face to say. 
And that eye would have seemed to the gazer to read himself through 
and through to the heart’s core, long ere the gazer could hazard a single 
guess as to the thoughts beneath that marble forehead—as to the emo- 
tions within the heart over which, in old senatorial fashion, the arms were 
folded with so conventional an ease.””* 

We are told, by-the-by, of the Yankees, when engaged in bargaining, 
that they resort to whittling, as an instrument of diplomacy. Whittling, 
says Captain Marryat, prevents any examination of the countenance— 
for, in bargaining, as in the game of brag, the face is carefully watched, 
as an index to the wishes.+ 

Power was fast leaving Robespierre when he was reduced, in Lamar- 
tine’s words, to seek in men’s countenances the favour or hatred they bore 
towards him: to understand an opposition thoroughly, it had become 
necessary to analyse every look.t 

Take, again, from the copious stores of historical fiction, Albert 
Maurice and Ganay the busy plotter, in “ Mary of Burgundy.” Albert 
having given his opinion on the part to be taken by the city of Ghent in 
relation to the sovereign,—slowly and calmly, and in a tone of voice 
from which nothing could be gathered in addition to the words he 
uttered,—“ in vain did the small dark eyes of his fellow-citizen scan 
his countenance to discover something more. His face remained com- 
pletely unmoved, if it was not by a scarcely perceptible smile at the 
evident anxiety and agitation with which his calmness and indifference 
affected his companion.”§ On another occasion the same speaker is 
himself called upon to exert his skill in reading the heart in the face: 
the same companion being, in his turn, the subject of scrutiny: “ Albert 
Maurice was a reader of the human countenance—a book, every volume 
of which is easy to comprehend, when we know the language in which it 
is written, or, in other words, when we understand the general character 
of the individual. Ganay was a master in the art of dissimulation ; but 
the young citizen was so intimately acquainted with every turn of his 
dark mind, that even the slight traces which he suffered to appear were 
as legible to Albert Maurice, as if he had seen into his heart.”|| Re- 
curring to what some people consider (equally with Mr. James’s novels) 
the historical fiction, not history, of Lamartine, we find Robespierre in 
his attack on Ais sometime coadjutor, Fouché, taxing him with fearing 
the eyes of the great nation—“ lest his sinister features should too openly 
display crime,” and that the eyes of the Jacobin Club should “ read his 
soul in his looks, and peruse his thoughts written there in spite of 
nature.”—{ But, as already hinted, it was hard lines with Robespierre 
himself when thus reduced to spell out the hard lines on a Fouché’s face, 
and, if possible, to read between the lines, as the saying is. 


* What will He Do with It? book vi. ch. vii. 
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It is of one of Robespierre’s set and sort, that we read in Lord Lytton’s 
ghastly romance of the Children of Night,—“ The door handle turned 
noiselessly, and Olivier entered. His look fell on his son’s face, which 
betrayed only apparent surprise at his unexpected return. He then 
glanced at Lucretia’s, which was, as usual, cold and impenetrable.”* 

The Waverley Novels would supply a rich plurality of illustrations, if 
one might, could, would, or should collect them all and sundry. Let one 
or two examples suffice. Wilkin Flammock, having to deal with 
Jorworth, the Welsh herald, regards him fixedly, “yet with a counte- 
nance from which all expression seemed studiously banished, and which 
exhibited, upon features otherwise tolerable, a remarkable compound of 
dulness and simplicity.”+ In vain, at later stages of the conference, 
Jorworth keeps bending his keen, blue eye on the stolid and unexpressive 
face of the Netherlander, like an eager student who seeks to discover 
some hidden and mysterious meaning in a passage of a classic author, 
the direct import of which seems trite and trivial. In Sir Walter’s more 
popular tale of the crusades, we have the Marquis of Montserrat stopping 
short, in his conference with the Grand Master of the Templars, and 
gazing for some moments on the dark inflexible countenance of the 
latter, asking him significantly : “ Might it consist with your valour and 
sanctity, reverend Sir Giles Amaury, I would pray you for once to lay 
aside the dark vizor which you wear, and to converse with a friend bare- 
faced.’”” The Templar half-smiled. ‘There are light-coloured masks,” 
he said, “as well as dark vizors, and the one conceals the natural 
features as completely as the other’’{—which hint the Marquis takes, by 
putting his hand to his chin, and withdrawing it with the action of one 
who unmasks himself; to intimate his perfect openness in what further 
colloquy shall ensue. When the Regent Murray, looking up from Sir 
Halbert of Avenel’s letter, encounters the gaze of the messenger, Roland 
Graeme, the latter is described as in vain endeavouring to exchange the 
look of eager and curious observation with which he had been perusing 
the Regent’s features, for that open and unnoticing expression of 
countenance, which, in looking at all, seems as if it saw and marked 
nothing—a cast of look which, says Sir Walter, mar be practised with 
advantage by all those, of whatever degree, who are admitted to witness 
the familiar and unguarded hours of their superiors. ‘“ Great men are 
as jealous of their thoughts as the wife of King Candaules was of her 
charms, and will as readily punish those who have, however involuntarily, 
beheld them ‘in mental dishabille and exposure.”§ Roland Graeme 
himself, some chapters later, evinces tact in the mastery of facial expres- 
sion. In a certain dialogue in Lochleven Castle between him and 
Henderson the preacher, there occurs a pause of one or two minutes, 
“during which Henderson looked steadily in Roland’s countenance, as if 
desirous to ascertain whether there was not more in his answer than the 
precise words seemed to imply. He failed in this point, however; for 
Roland, bred a page from childhood, knew how to assume a sullen pettish 
cast of countenance, well enough calculated to hide all internal emotions.” || 
The elder Mertoun is another instance to the purpose. Swertha, the 
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housekeeper, anxious at Mordaunt’s prolonged absence, watches wistfully 
the looks of her master; but, “ wrapt in dark and stern uniformity of 
composure, his countenance, like the surface of a midnight lake, enabled 
no one to penetrate into what was beneath.”* 

When the Countess de Barrénes essays to beguile Rita, in “ Hamilton 
Aide’s” autobiographical fiction, the latter apostrophises her in a written 
aside: “Oh, Charlotte Barrénes! you were quick and clever, but did 
you really think you imposed on me for a single half-minute ? I believe 
my face was a riddle you could not make out, either then or afterwards ; 
a frozen pond, on which you advanced little by little, cautious to tread 
lightly, uncertain how much it would bear, and quite uncertain what 
depth of water lay beneath.” 

Clever as Gilbert Monckton was, the mystery of his wife’s face, as we 
read in “Eleanor’s Victory,” was beyond his power to read. ‘‘ He 
watched her in vain. The pale and thoughtful countenance told nothing 
to the man who wanted the master key by which alone its expression 
could be read.”{ A hundred changes of expression, all equally mysterious 
to him, had converted the face he loved into a wearisome and incompre- 
hensible enigma, which it was the torment of his life to endeavour vainly 
and hopelessly to guess.§ 

At the reading of the will, in Mr. Charles Reade’s powerful tale of 
Jealousy, very few of those present, we read, looked at Griffith Gaunt to 
see how he took his mistress’s good fortune, that was his calamity: yet 
his face was a book full of strange matter. As for the lady, she turned 
her face to marble. “In vain did curious looks explore her to detect the 
delight such a stroke of fortune would have given to themselves. Faulty, 
but great of soul, and on her guard against the piercing eyes of her own 
sex, she sat sedate, and received her change of fortune with every appear- 
ance of cool composure and exalted indifference.”|| Again, at an after 
crisis, “‘ No,” she thought, “none of them shall know nor guess what I 
feel.” And she stood before the glass and deliberately extracted all 
emotion from he countenance, and by way of preparation screwed on a 
spiteful smile. 

Of Clarkson, the prisoner at the bar, on a charge of murder, in Mr. 
Lister’s “ Arlington,”—upon whom, of course, all eyes in court are fixed, 
and who is a “man of respectable appearance, and of strict neatness and 
propriety of attire and demeanour,’—this facial description is added : 
“His countenance was one of those hard, grave, wooden visages, in 
which we seek in vain for any definable expression, and which may 
securely defy the severest scrutiny.”** Quite another species, but of the 
same genus, is Aunt Sarah’s face, in the “Semi-detached House.” At 
a certain significant remark of that lady to her niece, made in the open- 
ing pages of Miss Eden’s pleasant story—perhaps the nearest approach 
to Miss Austen this generation has seen—Blanche, we read, looked at 
her aunt to ascertain if she looked angry, or piqued, or affronted; but 
* Aunt Sarah’s countenance was totally incapable of any expression but 
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that of imperturbable stolid sense and good humour.”* Lord Crawley, 
again, in one of Mrs. Gore’s multitudinous fictions, is as accomplished a 
master of his countenance as the Earl of Chesterfield himself both aimed 
at being and was. Sitting at dinner, while the rest of the company are 
all ears for the jokes of a practised diner-out, Hamlyn the banker sits 
noting, unnoticed, the visage of Lord Crawley, of whom he has recently 
asked a favour. From his long experience in deciphering the hiero- 
glyphics of the human countenance, the banker fancies he shall be able 
to foresee, as readily as the teller of a division, the Ay or No of the 
great man in office, in the courtly smile assumed to cover a negative, or 
the unconcern purporting to modify the dignity of conferring a favour. 
But “the practised Crawley ate, drank, and digested, with a face as in- 
expressive as a whited wall; and Lord Harringford might as well have 
attempted to work a problem upon the constellated dried cherries on the 
Nesselrode pudding before him, as the anxious postulant to infer the 
success of his suit from the blank countenance of the great man.”t¢ Lord 
Chesterfield’s command of countenance, by-the-way, is exemplified in 
that fiction of Mr. Thackeray’s, in which the deaf old earl figures in 
more than one chapter, to some effect: “ My lord Chesterfield sat opposite 
Mr. Warrington, sorting his cards. No one could say, by inspecting 
that calm physiognomy, whether good or ill fortune was attending his 
lordship.”f Old Isaac, Mr. Sawyer’s man, in “ Market Harborough,” 
is, in his way, as consummate a commander of the countenance as the 
noble lord. When negotiating on “ horsey” topics with Mr. Tiptop, the 
latter pauses, after one of Isaac’s statements, to reflect profoundly for 
several minutes—‘“ during which period Isaac’s countenance would have 
been a study for an artist who wished to represent a face totally devoid 
of thought.” The colloquy is resumed, and Isaac’s part in it is so con- 
ducted and looked, that when Mr. Tiptop pauses again, it is to regard 
him attentively for several seconds—* during which time he thought him 
first a flat, then the sharpest customer he had ever come across, and lastly 
an ignorant yokel and greenhorn once more.”§ But Isaac is by no 
means to be written down an ass. Even an ass, however, has had his 
facial expression studied wistfully before now by a man of genius. Sterne 
never met one in town or country, in cart or under panniers, free or in 
bondage, without, he assures us, having something civil to say to him; 
“and surely never is my imagination so busy as in framing responses 
from the etchings of his countenance; and where these carry me not 
deep enough, in flying from my own heart into his.”|| 

When Sir Peregrine and Mr. Furnival are explaining to Lady Mason, 
in Mr. Trollope’s ** Orley Farm,”’ that a criminal proceeding for forgery 
has been instituted against her—the explanation being madé by the 
lawyer with admirable choice of language and delicacy of phraseology, 
and by the baronet with kindly earnestness of real feeling—as the latter 
ceased speaking, ‘‘ she looked furtively into the lawyer’s face,” we read, 
“to see how far the meaning of these smooth words would be supported 
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by what she might read there. . . . Sir Peregrine’s real opinion was 
easily to be learned, either from his countenance or from his words ; but 
it was not so with Mr. Furnival. In Mr. Furnival’s face, and from Mr. 
Furnival’s words, could be learned only that which Mr. Furnival wished 
to declare.”* The lawyer saw that glance,-it is added, and fully under- 
stood it; he saw that he must either assure her by a lie, or break down 
all her hopes by the truth. So he looked the le, and Lady Mason 
derived more comfort from that look than from all Sir Peregrine’s words. 

There is a scene in “ The Banker’s Wife,” in which Hamlyn, as he 
stands magisterially on the rug, with his back to the fire, fixes his eyes 
inquiringly on his wife’s face, to gather the real meaning of a dubious 
remark she has just made. ‘But the countenance of Sophia, though 
open, was sometimes difficult to decipher. The early habit of repressing 
her emotions into the equanimity of the Hamlyn temperament, imparted 
a look of vagueness and absence to her eyes. Even while uttering a 
simple answer to a simple question, her thoughts often appeared to be 
wandering; and when silent, it was impossible to surmise from her 
countenance the nature of her reveries.”t In one of Miss Eden’s semi- 
stories, again, an incident that befalls Baroh Sampson, and produces an 
effect perceptible only to the baroness, as they sit at a well-filled table, 
gives occasion to the remark, How often is the face of the husband, when 
it seems utterly calm and unmoved to the generality of society, full of 
strange revelations and terrors to the wife who knows its slightest line, 
its most passing expression !{ M. Dumas assures us that a woman’s eye 
can read the face of the man she loves, its every feeling of pride, its 
every expression of suffering: they can conceal their own feelings from a 
man, but from them no man can conceal his.§ 

Mr. Dickens makes a study, as his manner is, of the face of Mr. Carker 
the Manager—as he rises with the lark, and goes out walking, one 
summer day: his face so perfectly under control, that few could sa 
more, in distinct terms, of its expression, than that it smiled or that it 
pondered. “It pondered now, intently. As the lark rose higher, he 
sank deeper in thought. At length . . . he sprang up from his reverie, 
and looked round with a sudden smile, as courteous and as soft as if he 
had had numerous observers to propitiate; nor did he relapse after 
being thus awakened ; but clearing his face, like one who bethought 
himself that it might otherwise wrinkle and tell tales, went smiling on, 
as if for practice.” || Again. A very noteworthy personage in Mr. 
Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities is that sexagenarian Monseigneur whose 
“face was like a fine mask. A face of transparent eness ; every 
feature in it clearly defined ; one set expression on it.” In the interview 
between the malignant old marquis and his nephew, the face of the ~ 
former is impenetrably uniform in expression, whenever looked at: but 
“ when his nephew, leaning an elbow on the table, covered his eyes 
thoughtfully and dejectedly with his hand, the fine mask looked at him 
sideways with a stronger concentration of keenness, closeness, and dislike, 
than was comportable with its wearer’s assumption of indifference.” 
When these two parted, and Monsieur the Marquis said Good night, 
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and something vaguely sarcastic with it, “the nephew looked at him in 
vain, in passing on to the door:” for it would have been of as much 
avail to interrogate any stone face outside the cliiteau as to interrogate 
that face of his.* 

In describing Mr. Gradgrind’s daughter as the most remarkable girl 
that experienced observer Mr. James Harthouse had ever seen, the same 
author writes: “Her features were handsome: but their natural play 
was so locked up, that it seemed impossible to guess at their genuine 
expression.” + 

The stories of Mr. Wilkie Collins, first and last, offer varied examples 
of the kind under notice. Sarah Leeson, for instance, in the “Dead - 
Secret,” whom it was impossible to look at without a feeling of curiosity, 
and of desire to extract some secret information from her face and 
manner ; though none, we are assured, not even the most patient and 

ractised of observers, could succeed in discovering more than that she 
had passed through the ordeal of some great suffering, at some former 
period of her life. Much in her manner, and more in her face, said 
plainly and sadly: “I am the wreck of something that you might once 
have liked to see; a wreck that can never be repaired—that must drift 
on through life unnoticed, unguided, unpitied—drift till the fatal shore 
is touched, and the waves of Time have swallowed up these broken relics 
of me for ever.” This was the story that was told in Sarah Leeson’s 
face—this, and no more.t Count Fosco, being: desirous of worming out 
a secret from Sir Percival Glyde, is snappishly told by the latter not to 
be curious about what does not concern him. ‘ Do I look curious about 
it?” the Count asks.—‘‘ Yes, you do.”—“ So! so! my face speaks the 
truth, then? What an immense foundation of good there must be in 
the nature of a man who arrives at my age, and whose face has not yet 
lost the habit of speaking the truth !’’§ 

There is that awsome creature, Robert Mannion, in an earlier tale. 
Never‘had Basil seen any human face which baffled all inquiry like his. 
No mask could have been made expressionless enough to resemble it ; 
and yet it looked like a mask. “It told you nothing of his thoughts, 
when he spoke; nothing of his disposition, when he was silent.” Im- 
possible to decide, from looking at him, whether his temperament was 
cold or hot: whether his intellect tended towards observation or reflec- 
tion. “There was the impenetrable face before you, wholly inexpressive 
—so inexpressive that it did not even look vacant—a mystery for your 
eyes, your heart, and your mind to dwell on—hiding something; but 
whether vice or virtue you could not tell.’’||_ Such was Basil’s first im- 
pression of the man destined to blight his existence ; and the impression 
is confirmed and re-enforced on many a subsequent page. The night 
they spent together during the thunderstorm, Basil contrasts with some- 
thing of horror the fearful crashing and roaring that seemed to fill the 
whole measureless void of upper air, with the calm, dead-calm face of the 
man beside him—* without one human emotion of any kind even faintly 
pictured on it, to show that the terrible glory of the night-storm had 
either a voice for his heart, or a sound for his ear.’ Further on, indeed, 
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this impenetrable personage gives a sort of sign of betraying himself, 
when touching on a tender topic; but nothing comes of it. Basil 
thought he heard a tremor at last in that changeless voice, and “looked 
anxiously to catch the answering gleam of expression, which might now, 
for the first time, be softening his iron features, animating the blank 
stillness of his countenance. If any such expression had been visible, I 
was too late to detect it. Just as I looked at him, he stooped down to 
poke the fire. When he turned towards me again, his face was the same 
impenetrable face, his eye the same hard, steady, inexpressive eye as 
before.”’ After a separation, they meet again; and during the interval 
‘Mannion’s diabolical plot against Basil is ripe for execution; but his 
looks are inscrutable as ever. “His face was still the same cold, 
statuesque, impenetrable face which had so powerfully impressed me 
when I first saw him.”* That face is doomed to be defaced, out of all 
expression, and beyond all expression, by the vengeance of Basil. The 
first time they meet afterwards is beside the grave of Margaret Sherwin. 
And thus runs Basil’s record of the apparition: ‘“ The first sight of that 
appalling face, with its ghastly discoloration of sickness, its hideous de- 
formity of feature, its fierce and changeless malignity of expression 
glaring full on me in the piercing noonday sunshine—struck me speech- 
less and motionless where I stood, and has never left me since.”t At 
last the face had become expressive. But, in its utter deformity, it was 
expressive only of that “ to and changeless malignity” by which 
Basil, who had defaced it, was to be hunted down. 

Miss Braddon gives us in Barbara Simmons a woman with a grave in- 
scrutable face, a wooden countenance that gave no token of its owner’s cha- 
racter. ‘* Barbara Simmons might have been the best or the worst of 
women, a Mrs. Fry or a Mrs. Brownrigg, for any evidence her face afforded 
against either hypothesis.”{ But there soon comes a time when, look- 
ing into her mistress’s face, anxiety and sadness dimly reveal themselves 
in the stolid countenance of this lady’s-maid—so that “ a close observer, 
penetrating below that aspect of wooden solemnity which was Barbara’s 
normal expression, might have discovered a secret.”§ Mr. de Quincey 
read a tale of this sort in the facial expression of that Mr. Brunell who 
figures in the Opium Confessions—from that expression, he says, and 
still more from the contradictory and self-counteracting play of the 
lawyer’s features, you gathered in a moment that he was a man who had 
much to conceal, and much, perhaps, that he would gladly forget: his 
eye expressing wariness against — and passing in a moment into 
irrepressible glances of suspicion and alarm.|| 


Citations a thousand and one might be made on the present theme from 
the opera omnia of M. Dumas (et C'*?). Take a scanty few by way of 
sample from the Musketeer series—which alone comprises some score of 
volumes. Grimaud’s face of marble, stolid and impassible, is to the pur- 
pose, as the Duke of Beaufort scrutinises it in vain.§ Mazarin turns pale 
at a certain speech of Anne of Austria’s, and looks at the queen with un- 
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easiness: “* Her face was so impassible, that, like others, he could not 
sibly read what was passing in her heart.” Presently, however, in 
the belief that the room is now empty, her head droops, and the mask is 
dropped. “ Mazarin looked at her, and now that she believed herself 
alone, and had not a world of enemies to watch her, he followed her 
thoughts upon her countenance, as we see in transparent lakes the reflec- 
tions of the clouds pass like thoughts.”* D’Artagnan, in an interview 
with Mazarin, digs his nails into the palms of his hands, that his face 
may not express anything beyond what he is willing it should express.t 
Entrapped by D’Artagnan and Porthos, and listening to their conditions 
of release, Mazarin, we read, “ shuddered to the marrow. He in vain fixed 
his penetrating eyes upon the jeering face of the Gascon, or the impas- 
sible face of Porthos. Both were concealed in the shade, and the Cumzan 
sibyl herself could not have read anything in them.”{—Of Louis the 
Fourteenth, at the age of twenty-two, we read, that the most skilful phy- 
siognomists, those divers into the soul, would never have been able to 
fathom the depths of that abyss of mildness, his clear, azure blue eye. 
Himself a student of facial expression, he is first introduced as interro- 
gating the impassible face of the cardinal-minister, and endeavouring to 
“make out something in the physiognomies which had at first appeared 
the most insignificant and trivial’’§ in the royal circle.—Mazarin, on 
receiving a letter of importance from the king, before opening it “ got up 
a ready smile, a smile of circumstance, able to throw a veil over emotions, 
of whatever sort they might be. So prepared, whatever was the impres- 
sion received from the letter, no reflection of that impression was allowed 
to transpire upon his countenance.’’|| Monk, “as closely buttoned up 
morally, as his antagonist [D’Artagnan] was materially,” does all in his 
power not to betray his thoughts, but the Gascon peers into his face too 
narrowly not to detect the sub-surface meaning. At the interview 
between Mazarin and Athos, his eminence comes into the room softly, 
lightly, and silently as a shadow, and surprises the countenance of the 
other, as his custom is,—essaying to divine by the mere expression on 
that face what the result of the conversation will be. But this time 
Mazarin is disappointed in his reckoning.** Raoul glances rapidly at De 
Wardes, “ hoping to be able to read in his face what was passing in his 
mind. But De Wardes was cold and impenetrable.”+t Fouquet is 
represented as possessing “that perfect knowledge of the language of 
looks which requires half a lifetime thoroughly to acquire, and which 
some persons, notwithstanding all their study, never attain.” Malicorne, 
entrusted with a critical commission in court intrigue, declares he must 
study faces a little before he acts: these are his magical inventions and 
contrivances; and while sorcerers, he says, are enabled, by means of their 
astrolabe, to take the altitude of sun, moon, and stars, he is satisfied by 
looking into people’s faces, to see if their eyes are encircled by dark lines, 
and whether the mouth describes a convex or concave are.t{f On 
M. Vanel’s protestation of devotion, Colbert tries to read upon his face 
how much of actual sincerity there may be behind it: “ But the coun- 
sellor knew perfectly well how to sustain the weight of his look 
Colbert sighed; he could not read anything in Vanel’s face.”§§ When 
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Vanel, in turn, comes to Fouquet, who has just been apprised by Aramis 
of the shattering blow that awaits him, “ Fouquet, a perfect politician, 
that is to say, complete master of himself,” contrives at once, by the 
energy of his own resolute will, to remove from his face all vestiges of 
the emotion which Aramis’s revelation has occasioned.* Aramis, mean- 
while, fixes a look on Vanel which is intent on penetrating to the inmost 
recesses of his heart. Not without success, in the issue. ‘ Aramis con- 
tinued his close observation of the man. Vanel’s narrow face, his deeply 
sunk orbits, his arched eyebrows, had revealed to the bishop the type of 
an avaricious and ambitious character’’—of which discovery the astute 

relate takes immediate advantage. Anon, Colbert is the subject of 

ouquet’s scrutiny: “Through his enemy’s thick, bushy brows, and 
despite the restless movement of his eyelids, he could, by merely looking 
at his eyes, penetrate to the bottom of Colbert’s heart,” and he read to 
what an unbounded extent hate towards himself, and triumph at his 
approaching fall, existed there. Raoul, taking leave of his father and 
D’ Artagnan, hears things that make him fix his eyes on the musketeer, 
as if to “‘read into the very depths of his heart.’”” “The young man 
again looked at both his companions, endeavouring to penetrate their 
real meaning, or their real feelings, with the utmost strength of his intel- 
ligence ; but his gaze was fruitless on the smiling countenance of the 
musketeer, or on the calm and composed features of the Comte de la 
Fére.”’t Nor as a prisoner in the Bastille is Raoul a whit more success- 
ful in the piercing glance he directs at Aramis, who comes in the guise 
of confessor: the scrutiny he makes of the cold, crafty, and imperious 
character stamped upon the features of the bishop, tends but little to re- 
assure him ;§ and behind that he can read nothing. In a later chapter|| 
Aramis makes it his boast that it has never once happened to him to con- 
verse with a man without penetrating his thoughts through “ that living 
mask which has been thrown over our mind, in order to retain its expres- 
sion.”” But even he is checkmated at last. Even he has to own himself 
baffled for once. And that is in his dealings with the man who is 
doomed one day to wear a mask of another and entirely unique kind— 


who is one day to be known, or say to remain for ever unknown, as the 
Man in the Iron Mask. 


EDUCATION: 


A SATIRE. 


Frienp of my heart, I seize the hour 
While yet my soul with novel power 
Is stirr’d within me to debate 

On all the ills that vex the state : 
With gentlest laughter to remove 
The foibles of the man I love, 

But with no pitying tongue chastise 
Deceits, hypocrisies, and lies, 


* Le Vicomte de Bragelonne, ch. clxxxix. ¢ Ch. exevi. 
t Ch. cxcix. § Ch. ceviii. Ch. coxxxvi. 
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Lest my beginning make me doubt, 
An ancient motto bears me out, 
Which says that women are the cause 
Of all our foibles and our flaws. 

From such a threshold I commence, 
And view the end with confidence ; 

For he who aptly has begun 

His task, already half has done.* 

Ah me, what force for good and ill 

Ts centred in a woman’s will! 

How much the fortunes of the race— 
Our noblest deeds, our worst disgrace, 
Our combinations one with other, 
Depend entirely on the mother ! 

And yet ’twere folly to expect 

A youth to balance and reflect, 

To measure like a pair of gloves 

The merits of the girl he loves. 

As thus: “ Her face is wondrous fair, 
And, ah, those braids of golden hair! 
The modest mien! the queenly gait !— 
But steady ; let me calculate. 

Could Katie manage my affairs, 

And train my little sons and heirs ? 

Ah! could she teach them how to spell, 
And, when they need it, whip them well ? 
Think, would she cook my chops and grills? 
And how about the butchier’s bills ?” 
Methinks I hear each lovely miss: 

“* What brute indignity were this? 
Must we, like servants in a row, 

Stand meekly to be canvass’d so ? 

Is every swain to pick and choose, 
And we be powerless to refuse ?” 

*Tis pity such a thing should be, 
But “ marriage is a lottery,” 

Where all by merest chance obtain 
The wise or foolish, fair or plain. - 
And wo the man whose wedded life 
Is shackled by a foolish wife ; 

Who holds her dress before her lord, 
And makes herself and it abhorr’d! 
His home is vex’d with jar and scold, 
His servants rude, his dinners cold, 
His children rough and hard to rule, 
She, well to look to, but a fool. 

Her mind, you may depend upon it, 
Holds nothing nobler than a bonnet; 
She sells his comfort for a shawl, 
And all his honey turns to gall. 

For beauty is the woman’s pride, 
And Art may give what God denied ; 
A chignon will supply the grace 
That dwells not in the form or face; 
And virtues lacking in the mind 

To scarf and ribbon are confined. 


* Dimidium facti qui bene cepit habet.—Compare Dante. 
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Her girls are apt to learn their part, 

And emulate the mother’s art; 

With dulcet words, and o ling looks, 
They spread their nets and bait their hooks 
Fish in our fascinated eyes,* 

And spend their souls to catch a prize. 
Yet if some gentler passion move 

The breast (the vulgar style it love) ; 

If some faint yearning stir the so 

Some whisper shake the self-control : 

“ Poor, but he loves”—the golden door 
Is closed: “ He loves me, but he’s poor!” 
Think not the wound is slow to heal, 
When Fortune turns her generous wheel ; 
A richer suitor fills the place 

No longer haunted by his face ; 

She plays the lover, grasps the gold, 

Is married, happy, rich, and sold : 
Accepts the mission of her life, 

And tries to think herself a wife ; 

Being, from cradle to the grave, 

A toy, a chattel, and a slave! 

The boys, in petticoats and curls, 
Pass their green years among the girls, 
Till, as ph to a fool, 

His father packs him off to school. 

And here the world assumes its part, 

And plants its lessons in the heart ; 

Three months have taught him how to swear 

He smokes his pipe within the year, 

Parades the town with hat and cane ; 

At fourteen curls his hair again, 

And keeps a tiger, horse, gun, setters, 

Perfect in all things but his letters. 

Alas, what libels on their kind! 

What sad caricatures we find! 

What fops in manners, dress, and face, 

Pass current in the highest place! 

See young Fitz-Folly where he goes, 

With eye-glass perch’d upon his nose; 

A low-crown’d hat denotes the station 

Of some folks’ bump of veneration ; 

A tiny cane for ever switches 

The tightest pair of yellow breeches, 

And simpers, spreading from the lips, 

Hang on his very finger tips. 

Such is a sample of our skill, 

The grinding of the social mill ; 

The net result of Education 

In this progressive generation ; 

The hope and pride of Fashion’s school, 

Rich, handsome, stylish, and—a fool! 
Lewis GERSTEAN. 


Be Some one says, “ Man’s soul is caught through the eye; woman’s through 
e ear.” 
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THE WIFE’S REVENGE. 
A ROMAN STORY. 
By E. B. Lewis. 


PART THE SECOND. 
I, 
THE ABBESS OF ST. URSULA. 


Two days after the required oath had been taken by Vanozzi, the 
beautiful maiden of Frascati was engaged in tending her flowers, when two 
men habited in large cloaks and slouched hats, descended from a carriage 
at a short distance from'the little villa. They walked rapidly but stealthily 
towards the garden, and as they reached the gate one of them concealed 
himself amongst the trees, whilst his companion entered and advanced 
towards the maiden, who was in the act of gathering violets. On hear- 
ing a footstep behind her, she rose quickly from her occupation, and 
addressed an inquiring look towards the stranger. Her sweet smile as 
she did so, her ingenuous expression, and blooming though fragile beauty, 
were so many appeals to his interest and compassion ; but he proceeded, 
nevertheless, to draw from beneath the folds of his mantle a sealed 
packet, which he presented to her, saying, 

“I am the bearer of a letter to you, signorina, from the Principessa 
Giustiniani.” 

“From whom ?”’ she asked, in a tone of the greatest surprise. “TI 
know no lady of that name; it cannot be intended for me.” 

“There is no mistake, rest assured,” replied the messenger, with an 
austerity of tone and demeanour that at once imparted a disquieting 
influence to the heart of the fair girl. 

She proceeded without further demur to open the packet so perti- 
naciously presented to her, and read the following lines : 

‘You are either the innocent victim of the basest deceit or the ac- 
complice of one of the most unworthy of men. Whatever may be the 
circumstances of your guilt, you have been the unhappy instrument of 
misery and dishonour to a once happy wife, and to an ancient and illus- 
trious house. 

“For injuries such as these prepare to pay the forfeit of your life! 
Repine not at this just decree. You owe your untimely fate to the 
cavaliere whose frequent visits to you are known to me, and who is no 
other than the Prince Giustiniani, my husband.” 

As the maiden perused the letter, the eyes of the messenger were 
riveted upon her, and failed not to detect as she proceeded the astonish- 
ment, consternation, and terror which by turns depicted themselves on 
her expressive countenance ; while, as the final sentence met her eye, 
her emotion powerfully increased, the colour fled from her cheek and lip, 
and she fainted. The timely intervention of the.messenger saved her 
from falling to the ground. 
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A severe struggle ensued in the breast of Vanozzi—for it was no other 
than the secretary who had brought the cruel letter—as he gazed upon 
the now insensible girl. The genuine surprise she had manifested on its 
receipt, and during her perusal of it, convinced him that she had been 
the dupe, not the willing victim of the prince. Her youth and beauty, 
too, pleaded powerfully for her life with his naturally humane heart ; 
while, on the other hand, his duty to his mistress and his sense of her 
wrongs, urged him to the performance of the oath she had elicited from 
him. A compromise with his conscience suggested itself for his partial 
absolution from that fatal vow. He resolved to fulfil the spirit though 
not the letter of his oath. He would remove the rival of his mistress 
for ever from her path by immuring her in a convent, and would thus 
spare the life of one whom he now believed to be more sinned against 
hen sinning. His heart was relieved from a heavy burden when he had 
formed this resolution. He then gave the preconcerted signal to his 
companion, who came rapidly to his assistance. 

“ Now is the moment,” he whispered to him, “to perform our task, 
for in another half hour the servant’s mission to the village will be 
ended, and we must not be found here.” 

His companion, on this order, took from his pocket a large pair of 
scissors, with which he had been previously instructed to provide himself, 
and severed the beautiful golden tresses which formed so distinguished 
an ornament of the —_ girl’s person. 

They then carried her through the garden, and, placing her in the 


carriage in which they had arrived, Vanozzi seated himself by her side, 
while his companion mounted the box. This man was one of those hired 


assassins who may easily be found in Italy to commit crime for the sake 
of gold, and who had pledged himself to carry out all the instructions 
which might be given him by Vanozzi, without being previously en- 
lightened by his employer as to the full extent of the services he might 
be called upon to perform. The driver of the carriage was directed by 
Vanozzi to repair with all speed to the convent of St. Ursula, distant but 
a few miles from Frascati. The superior was a near relative of Vanozzi, 
on whose prudence he knew that he could surely rely for the preservation 
of his secret, as also on her proving a kind and careful guardian to the 
unhappy girl. The shock which had so rudely and mercilessly assailed 
her nerves was not easily overcome ; and during her journey, a succession 
of alarming fainting fits had given full and anxious occupation to her 
companion. On their a: at the convent, Vanozzi had speedil 
ensured for her the assiduous care of the nuns, while, closeted with the 
abbess, he communicated to her the particulars of the thrilling events 
which had occasioned his visit, and the incarceration of the newly- 
arrived novice. Deeply interested in his recital, the abbess promised to 
draw from the unhappy captive—for such she may well now be styled— 
the avowal of the nature and circumstances of her acquaintance with the 
prince, and to transmit the details to him. 

There still remained an odious office to perform, and one which in- 
volved deception, for, at present, Andrea dared not divulge to the princess 
‘the mercy he had shown to her rival. 

His impression of her innocence being strong, he ventured to ho 
that some reliable evidence might be brought to light to establish it; 
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which, together with the softening influence of time on the angry and ex- 
cited passions of his mistress, would enable him, at some future day, to 
reveal a secret which she might then hail with thankfulness and joy. 

Some hours elapsed after her arrival at the convent ere the poor girl 
was sufficiently restored to comprehend the sad change which had taken 
place in her destiny. 

Returning consciousness brought with it at first a dim, confused recol- 
lection of a great woe that had stricken her. When able to look around 
her, all that presented itself to her sight was strange and new. She had 
become the occupant of a small and dismal cell, which contained but few 
articles of furniture, and those of the simplest and rudest construction. 
As her eyes wandered from one object to another, in bewildering amaze- 
ment, a sense of the fatal events crowded into the last few hours began 
to dawn upon her mind; and, as she turned her weary head upon her 
pillow, a sudden startling discovery of the loss she had sustained revealed 
the full horror of her situation. A flood of tears came at this crisis to 
the relief of her feelings, while the sad tenour of her thoughts was arrested 
by seeing the door of her cell open. A nun, clad in white garments, 
entering, stepped noiselessly up to her pallet, and, seating herself by her 
side, administered some restoratives which she had brought with her, 
while she began to speak words of consolation to the afflicted girl. 

A tenderness and gentleness of manner, a face full of sympathy and 
ee pity, were not without their soothing and immediate effect on 

e distracted mind of the maiden. 

** You see in me, my daughter,” said the nun, “ the abbess of the con- 
vent of our holy St. Ursula—one whom charity has taught to be loving 
and merciful to the weak and erring. Your life, which has been menaced, 
has been mercifully spared to you through the compassion of the agent 
employed for its destruction. Take comfort, then, my child, and fear not 
for their molestation. Relieve your burdened conscience by the recital 
of your trials and misfortunes. Remember that we are born to sorrow 
and trouble in this world, but that the door of repentance and consola- 
tion is open to all. My heart warms to one so young and unhappy. I 
feel assured, my daughter, that you must be a victim of the wickedness 
of others. Nature cannot be so untrue to herself as- to clothe a heart of 
guile in the garb of so much innocence and modesty.” 

The reassuring words, the feeling tenderness and compassion of the 
tone and manner in which they were addressed to her, were like balm 
to the wounded spirit of the poor maiden. The abbess seemed to her 
like a ministering angel, sent to support her in her mortal conflict. Her 
tears, which had before been the messengers of her despair, now fell 
soothingly—like the gentle showers which refresh the earth in the midst 
of sunshine. 

With a heart full to overflowing, she seized the willing hand of the 
good abbess between her own, and bathed it with the warm tears of 
gratitude, saying : 

** May Heaven reward the angelic goodness which thus commiserates 
misfortune and judges mercifully of others! When you have heard my 

sad story, holy mother, you will learn that I am, indeed, a child of 
sorrow, and will fully, I am sure, acquit me of the crimes laid to my 


“ My name is Agnes Beauchamp. I was born of English parents of 
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wealth and position. I was just twelve years of age when they took me 
with them on a journey through Italy. 

“Well do I remember, young as I then was, the pleasure and livel 
interest with which I embarked on a visit to the bright Jand, o’er which 
history and nature have shed so great a charm. My father had carefully 
superintended the mode of my education, and I had already gained a fair 
stock of knowledge for my years. 

“ We landed at Naples, and spent several weeks in acquainting our- 
selves with the rare and varied objects of interest which there feast the 
eye and mind of the traveller. We had deferred to the last week of our 
sojourn there a visit to the ruins of Pestum. 

_ “ Banditti were known occasionally, and even recently, to have at- 
tacked travellers in that neighbourhood; but we reached them in safety, 
though with some trepidation. My father had armed himself, though he 
had been previously warned that any opposition, in the event of an 
attack, would be fraught with the most imminent peril. We were 
engaged in viewing the grandeur of these impressive monuments with 
something approaching to religious awe and veneration, when a band of 
armed banditti burst suddenly upon us from behind the columns of the 
smaller temple, and proceeded at once to seize my mother and myself. 
They approached x 4 father more cautiously, seeing that he was armed, 
but ordered him to lay down his arms and surrender himself. This he 
not only refused to do, but presented his pistol at the villain who had laid _ 
violent hands on my mother, and fired. Missing his aim in the confusion 
and excitement of the moment, the ball struck my poor mother, and 
killed her on the spot. A blow, dealt at his head by a ruffian who had 
skulked behind him, levelled him with the earth. After witnessing this 
fearful scene, which for the time deprived me of consciousness, I was 
carried off by the brigands far away into the mountains, and delivered to 
their chief, whose marked superiority over his more ferocious companions 
could but lead to the inference that he had seen better days. He treated me 
with every kindness and pity, and, conveying me another day’s journey 
into the heart of the mountains, placed me under the guardianship of his 
wife, a kind and gentle person, who, too, seemed to love me as her own 
daughter. Everything that could contribute to my amusement, and tend 
to lessen the monotony and dulness of a sojourn so far from the haunts of 
men, was procured for me. At length I became so habituated to the 
solitude and wild scenery in which I lived as to have become reconciled, 
in a great measure, to my fate, when an event occurred which lent a new 
interest to my existence, and which led eventually to my return to 
civilised life. The brigands had captured another prisoner. Never shall 
I forget the surprise and joy with which I hailed the advent of the inte- 
resting stranger who had been thus suddenly and unexpectedly trans- 
ferred to my lonely mountain home. 


II. 


AGNES BEAUCHAMP’S STORY. 

“ My intercourse with ‘the captive had, however, its strict limits, which 
at first were vigilantly maintained by the brigand’s wife ; but compassion 
for my loneliness caused her, at times, to relax the discipline which re- 
gulated my opportunities of seeing and conversing with him. 
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“ T endeavoured to elicit the name of my fellow-prisoner, and was told 
by him that it was Gonzaga ; but he evaded every allusion, on my part, 
to his history. By degrees, as we became better acquainted, - Aer 
known to him my adventure, and from that period the formal 
courtesy which he had previously observed towards me was exchanged 
for the manifestation of a lively interest and regard. I lent him m 
book and guitar to beguile the tedious hours of his solitude, but he 
appeared frequently melancholy and abstracted.” 

“ Poor girl !’’ said the abbess, interrupting her, “surely frequent com- 
panionship under such circumstances must have elicited sympathies dan- 
gerous to your happiness !” 

Agnes blushed deeply and averted her eyes from the searching glance 
of the superior when this observation was addressed to her, but after a 
brief pause, she answered : 

“The delicate respect which marked the manner of Gonzaga towards 
me, and also a certain reserve, amounting at times to coldness, served to 
check the indulgence of such feelings, holy mother; but my admiration 
and esteem daily increased for him as I became better acquainted with 
his good qualities. 

“ Meantime my strange life and long captivity had inspired me with a 
romantic love of adventure. How glorious would it be, I thought, to be 
the liberator of my captive friend. I nourished this idea secretly at first, 
but being at length prepared to run every risk in the accomplishment of 
my design, I imparted my purpose to Gonzaga. He eagerly encouraged 
me in my plans, promising me, as his deliverer and the companion of his 
flight, his lasting protection and friendship. An opportunity soon pre- 
sented itself, which gave hope of success. One night, while I was sup- 

to be asleep, I overheard a conversation between the brigand-chief 
and his wife. 

“ He told her that an English nobleman of wealth was about to start 
from Naples, on his route to Rome, and that he and his band were intent 
upon securing the rich booty he was expected to carry with him. 

“ By concentrating their whole force in the neighbourhood of Terra- 
cina, they hoped to succeed in their daring enterprise. Meanwhile, the 
brigand impressed upon his wife the urgent necessity for secresy regard- 
ing the absence of the guard from the gate, the key of which was to be 
deposited in a secret recess of the temple—known only to themselves— 
until the day of their return. 

‘I soon contrived to acquaint Gonzaga with this fortunate event, and 
our plans were forthwith concerted for our escape. It was agreed that 
a goatherd, who lived in a solitary hut at the foot of the mountain, was 
to be bribed by Gonzaga to conduct us on our journey to Baccano. Our 
excitement and trepidation may well be imagined when the eventful night 
arrived. With intense anxiety I watched and waited. No sooner was 
our Cerberus soundly asleep, than to seize the key and give the signal to 
po companion for our instant flight, were tasks which I performed without 

elay. 

*esnading the steps with noiseless precipitation we reached the gate 
in safety. To unlock it was a work of some difficulty, but having finally 
succeeded in doing so, we ran down the steep path conducting to the foot 
of the mountain, and reached the humble dwelling of the goatherd, 
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panting and out of breath with our exertion. The old man was at first 
alarmed with the abruptness of our entry into his hut, but Gonzaga took 
him aside, and communicating something of a private nature to him, he 
immediately assented to become our guide. 

“ After many hair-breadth escapes, on the fourth day after quitting 
the temple we reached Baccano, where ew luckily found an empty return 
carriage on its way to Rome. We entered it, and reached the city by 
daylight, and without further adventure. 

“The driver was ordered to take us to a quiet street, in a retired 
of the city, where dwelt a favourite and faithful attendant of the deceased 
mother of Gonzaga, to whose care he at once confided me, instructing 
her—after allowing me a few days for repose—to convey me to Frascati, 
and there to remain with me. I did not see him again for some weeks, 
after which he visited me at various intervals. He then apprised me 
that he had written to a powerful friend of his in England, concerning 
myself and my misfortunes, and hoped, eventually, to gain some clue to 
my remaining relatives.” 

The abbess had listened with profound attention to this recital, and at 
its close was more than ever convinced of its entire truthfulness,-and of 
the unblemished purity of the maiden. 

‘You are now, my daughter,” she said, “‘ aware of the real name and 
rank of your generous protector; his conduct towards yourself proclaims 
him to be a noble-minded and virtuous man, but . has committed 


a grave error in withholding his confidence from his wife, and one that 
I fear and foresee may be productive of still more fatal results than those 
which have already ensued. I will, however, take immediate steps to 


avert as much of the evil consequences as Iean. Meanwhile, my daughter, 
rest here tranquilly for awhile, and have faith in the mercy which forsakes 
not the widow and the orphan. If you have been the unhappy cause of 
mischief to others, you have at least consolation in the consciousness of 
your own innocence.” 


Ill. 
THE CASKET. 


Tue interval of the secretary’s absence on his dreadful mission had been 

by Beatrice in a delirium of feverish restlessness and impatience. 

ot only had the constant brooding over her own miseries excluded all 

consideration for others from her thoughts, but it was continually feeding 
her appetite for revenge. 

When Vanozzi arrived, her fears lest the accomplishment of her design 
should have been frustrated, made her hesitate to question him on his 
suecess. Vanozzi, however, anticipated her inquiries by drawing a packet 
from his vest, which he presented to her. r countenance, which for 
some time past had lost its habitually radiant and joyous expression, 
sparkled with vindictive triumph as she received it. 

“Here is the pledge, madam,” said Vanozzi, “ that your rival has paid 
the penalty of her offences! You have nothing further to fear from her 
machinations against your peace !”” 

‘“* Heaven may forgive her, but I never will!” said Beatrice, in a tone 
of unbridled passion. ‘‘She has met with the just reward of her crimes, 
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and now will I prepare for the still greater criminal, who has trampled 
my affection to scorn, the fitting punishment of his treason !”’ 

So saying, and grasping convulsively the packet which she held in her 
hand with an air of unmitigated fury, she left the astonished Andrea to 
the bitterness of his own reflections. 

“Can this be indeed,” he soliloquised, “the once happy, dignified 
woman whom I proudly acknowledged as my mistress? Oh, jealousy ! 
jealousy ! how fearful are thy workings, when thou canst thus transform 
the gentle nature of the softer sex!” > 

Though Vanozzi knew something of the effects of that devouring 
passion on Italian blood, he was not prepared for the extent to which it 
might be carried in this instance. 

He had anticipated that, when assured of the death of her rival, the 
rincess would manifest some token of a relenting spirit. Least of all 
ad he calculated on the savage exultation with which she could bear to 

contemplate the coming misery of her husband. The secretary as yet 
knew not in what manner, nor when, the final blow was to be aimed at 
the unsuspecting prince; but he was not destined to remain long in 
ignorance. The féte day of Giustiniani, to be commemorated on the 
morrow, was selected by Beatrice for the consummation of her vengeance. 
On entering his library at an early hour that morning, he espied a 
package on his writing-table, addressed to him in the handwriting of his 
wife. It proved to be a small box of precious wood, to which the key 
was appended. Having unlocked it, found that it contained an 
enamelled casket. His surprise was as great as his annoyance, for this 
very casket he had presented to Beatrice on their wedding-day. What 
could it mean? 

Stimulated by curiosity, he pressed the spring; the lid flew open. 
Within was a packet and a sealed letter. His impatience increased as 
he opened paper after paper. 

With growing anxiety he removed the last, and started in alarm at 
the object which met his view—a long, thick mass of bright golden 
locks ! 

The first glimpse at the fatal gift sufficed. The owner of the severed 
tresses was unmistakable! 

A fearful misgiving took possession of his soul. He tore open the letter, 
and read as follows : 


“ Behold the just reward of treason to a faithful loving wife! My 
rival has paid the penalty of her offences! Treasure, then, all that now 
remains to you of so unworthy a connexion!” 


A thrill of horror crept through the frame of Giustiniani as he realised 
the full meaning of these lines. His senses forsook him utterly, and he 
fell prostrate on the floor. 

His valet, entering the library soon afterwards, found his master in 
this insensible condition. Every restorative failed for hours to recover 
him. When at length consciousness returned, reason had forsaken him, 
and in this hopeless state he continued for many weary months, 

Meanwhile, the abbess of St. Ursula had transmitted to the secretary 
the particulars revealed to her by Agnes Beauchamp of her acquaintance 
with the prencipe and of her own history. These tidings, however, had 
unhappily reached him too late to avert the fatal consequences which the 
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precipitate and vindictive conduct of Beatrice had produced; but no 
sooner did she behold the pitiable result on the husband she had fondly 
loved, than she was awakened to a sense of her madness. The demon 
within her was at once quelled by the touching spectacle before her. Her 
love for him, with all its tender associations, returned with its former 
intensity. She would now have given the world to recal her rival to life, 
to have spared her husband his sufferings. 

Vanozzi, beside himself with grief, took immediate advantage of this 
frame of mind in the princess to confess to her that Agnes Beaucham 
still lived. By degrees he disclosed the facts which so fully leona 
her supposed rival and the prince, while they served also to justify his 
own conduct. 

The grief and remorse of Beatrice knew no+bounds when convinced, 
as she now was, of the entire innocence of the objects of her vengeance. 
The knowledge that her rival still lived, whatever partial relief it might 
afford to her tortured spirit, was, alas! ineffectual to remove the sting of 
self-reproach from her burdened conscience. Meanwhile, the fatal pas- 
sions which had so long exercised their resistless sway over her mind and 
actions had left their visible traces on her health and person. A terrible 
iesson was daily before her in the melancholy condition of her husband. 
The anxious watching, too, which now devolved upon her, her remorse, 
grief, and bitter self-humiliation, were gradually undermining her con- 
stitution. A secret conviction that her days were numbered stole upon 
her, and she desired to live only till the restoration of Francesco should 
ensure her his forgiveness. 

Beatrice’s wish was granted, and her devotion’rewarded after a long 
and painful interval. She then witnessed the dawn of her husband’s 
returning reason. Still, not a word escaped him regarding the past 
tragic events. It seemed as though every recollection connected with 
them had, during the period of his long mental aberration, faded from 
his memory, or that it had been absorbed in the renewed tenderness of 
his wife. This was, indeed, a period of probation for poor Beatrice, 
during which her sufferings might be said to have expiated her offences. 
She as yet dreaded the effect of any allusion to the subject on her hus- 
band, anxiously as she wished to assure him of the existence of Agnes. 
As he gained strength, Vanozzi advised her to admit to his presence the 
woman who had attended upon Agnes at Frascati. This faithful creature 
had been well-nigh distracted on discovering the disappearance of her 
charge, but the thoughtful girl had taken early measures to relieve her 
fears. With the consent of the princess, she now came to the palazzo 
with a message from Agnes to the prince, and with a bouquet of such 
flowers as she had delighted in at Frascati. The sight of this woman, 
the message, and the flowers, were as so many tokens to Francesco that 
the vision which had haunted him in his sickness was the offspring of a 
disordered brain. 

A fatal reaction took place in the health of Beatrice with a cessation 
of the necessity for further exertion, and she was now wholly confined 
to her couch. Her pale worn face and attenuated figure had already 
much alarmed Francesco. As she felt her end approach, she summoned 
him to her sick chamber, and placing a paper in his hands, she addressed 


him in broken accents: 


THE WIFE'S REVENGE. 


“ When the tomb has closed over my mortal remains, my Francesco,” 
she said, in a feeble voice, “then read this paper, and promise to fulfil 
my dying wish, and to forgive my errors and frailties.” . 

Francesco supported his dying wife in his arms; his heart was too full 
for utterance, and as he bestowed on her a last embrace, in assurance of 
his love and compliance, her spirit fled without a sigh or struggle. Her 
last moments had been peaceful and tranquil, for she died in penitence 
and faith. 

When the funeral rites were ended, Francesco, in the retiremeft of 
his closet, perused a document now hallowed by death. It contained a 
full and unreserved confession of her guilt, and ended thus : 

“A broken heart, my Francesco, is all that your unhappy wife can 
offer as an atonement for her offences. She dies assured of your for- 

iveness, and has one last request to make you, that you will unite your 
estiny with that of the virtuous maiden who so ill deserved the fate she 
had prepared for her.” 

After such a lapse of time as feeling and decency permitted, Francesco 
prepared to fulfil the dying injunction of his wife, by paying his first 
visit to Agnes since her admission into the convent. She had felt no 
desire, during Francesco’s illness, to quit the kind guardianship of the 
abbess of St. Ursula, under whose care her health had become reinstated. 
Vanozzi had apprised her of all the thrilling events which had inter- 
vened. Her anxiety during the illness of the prince had been naturally 
great, and since the death of his wife certain tender feelings of sympathy, 
which in the earlier period of their acquaintance she had so effectually 
laboured to suppress, were now paramount and bound up with her ex- 
istence. Francesco, therefore, found her disposed to listen favourably to 
his suit. The mournful reminiscences that were inseparable from the 
_ Palazzo Giustiniani determined the prince to quit Rome for a while. 

After the private performance of the marriage ceremony, he carried his 
bride to England, where fresh happiness awaited her in the discovery of 
some relatives of her deceased parents. After an interval of two years, 
Francesco returned with his now happy wife, and took possession of his 
palazzo. The hand of time had softened the recollections connected 
with his former residence within its walls. The high-toned moral cha- 
racter of the prince, so far above the standard of his countrymen in 
general, together with his excellent temper and amiable disposition, 
proved the basis of lasting happiness to Agnes. All allusion to the tragic 
events ‘of the past was by tacit and mutual consent carefully avoided 
between them, but in the quixotic sensitiveness of Francesco to the 
smallest suspicion derogatory to his honour, Agnes read the explanation 
of his former strange reserve towards Beatrice. ‘This conduct she did 
not attempt to justify, but since his acquaintance with herself had been 
formed under such romantic circumstances, it was apparent that Fran- 
cesco had doubted the ability of the jealous Beatrice to be informed of 
it without mistrusting his fidelity. 

It was doubtless the remembrance of his error which more especially 
clouded the fine features of Giustiniani at times, but the sunshine of his 


gentle wife’s presence seldom failed to disperse the gloom as rapidly as 
it appeared. - 
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A Cuppy Yarn. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


WE were as merry a party as were ever penned up within wooden 
walls on board the old Boscawen Castle—or, as she was more familiarly 
known, the Boscastle— when for about the twentieth time she was 
rolling her way out across the southern ocean to eastern lands, being 
on this occasion bound to one of the rapidly-increasing provinces of 
Australia. 

It was once the fashion to call Indiamen by names compounded of some 
other word and Castle, under the idea, I conclude, that it gave a notion 
of dignity, size, and stability ; and I remember, as I first pulled on board 
the old ship off Gravesend, and looked up at her high wall-like sides, her 
huge bulk and bluff bows, she gave me the idea very strongly, and one 
also not so satisfactory, that of immovability, considering that I was 
anxious to reach my destination as soon as possible—in fact,.the good old 
tea-chest was, it must be owned, a sad slow coach. 

Still, as all the cuddy passengers, at all events, amalgamated well, and 
we were well provisioned and well found, and had an obliging, gentle- 
manly captain and a nice set of officers, we had no reason to complain, 
and i often felt that when the time for parting should come we should 
be sorry that the voyage was over, and that we had to be subject once 
more to all the toils and troubles of active life. People little know what 
those gain who make a long voyage. Just fancy, O ye hard pressed 
fathers of families, who find it next to impossible to make two ends meet 
at the end of the year, ye gentlemen in difficulties wont to get uncom- 
fortable at the sound of a rap at the door, the calm happiness, the exqui- 
site enjoyment of having no dinners to provide, no bills to pay for four 
months at least, no fear of duns, no bolting of breakfasts, no rushing off 
to catch the train on important business, no letters to write, the greater 
satisfaction of knowing that you can receive none. I have no doubt that 
there were many on board the Boscastle who could fully appreciate the 
advantages they enjoyed in being free from these and similar evils. 
Among the passengers we had two or three military and about the same 
number of naval officers, whose chief delight was fighting their battles 
or going through their adventures o’er and o’er again ; we had a lawyer 
or two, a clergyman, and a schoolmaster, several agriculturists, practical 
and amateur, three or four returning colonists, some merchants, and 
young men going out as clerks, or sheep-farmers, or anything they could, 
or nothing at all, or at least they did not appear fit for much, and there 
were a good many ladies, some with their husbands and some without, 
and young ladies who had no husbands to be with, though they might 
have liked to have had, and certainly hoped to have after they got out 
there ; indeed, every class and calling of society was represented in the 
cuddy of the old Boscastle. There were two gentlemen on board who 
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I shall, in the first instance, more especially describe. One was an active 
little man with twinkling eyes and sharp, quick manner, who seemed to 
be rather more intimate with our worthy skipper, Captain Barnacle, than 
was any one else on board, not that the captain was a man to keep any 
one at a distance, but he did not encourage familiarity. It was amusing 
to see the two walking the deck side by side, the small, lithe, active 
figure of the one—Mr. John Bowler, by-the-by, he was called—con- 
trasting with the strongly-built, sturdy form of Captain Barnacle. The 
smaller, however, did not hold the larger in the slightest degree in awe; 
on the contrary, the skipper seemed to have a great respect for his friend, 
and was heard more than once appealing to him for information. Besides 
Mr. Bowler, there was another gentleman somewhat out of the common 
way—or, as he would have himself expressed it, raised above the common 
herd—who, curiously enough, rejoiced in the name of Growler. Not 
that that name, it must be understood, exactly expressed his character, 
but his disposition was decidedly cynical, and nothing seemed to escape 
the sharp sting of his satirical remarks. Even the captain stood some- 
what in awe of him, and he was not a man, apparently, to stand in awe 
to most mortals. Bowler seemed to fear Growler less, and when any 
point of dispute did arise between them, it was evidently diamond cut 
diamond. However, they got on pretty well together, and at length 
Bowler seemed satisfied that he had won the good will of Growler. The 
general idea on board was that Bowler was an author, and that Growler 
was a newspaper editor and critic. Certain it was that Bowler used to 
disappear for two hours together into his cabin, and when he came out 
his hair was generally dishevelled as if he had been running his fingers 
furiously through it, and his eye was in a fine frenzy rolling, a state of 
things which it was asserted only severe thought and writing could 
roduce. 

4 One evening the passengers were assembled round the cuddy-table, 
nominally taking tea, but the sparkling liquids of various tints in cut- 
glass bottles, and the strong perfume of spirits, showed that the gentle- 
men, at all events, were indulging in a somewhat more potent beverage. 
None of the party were inclined to go on deck, as there was a strongish 
wind blowing from the icy south, which made the atmosphere too cool to 
be pleasant to people who had just passed through the tropics. Several 
good songs had- been sung; Mr. Growler had repeated an amusing 
anecdote ; Mr. Jokle, the wit of the party, had told a good story ; when 
Mrs. O’ Driscoll, the major’s wife, exclaimed, 

“Mr. Bowler, you know it. You know that you are an author. You 
have been writing on board; this very morning you were writing. You 
must have a whole volume by this time—or rather three volumes.” 

“ Well, my dear madam, I confess to the impeachment, and if such is 
your desire and that of the excellent company present, I will forthwith 
give you the benefit of my lucubrations.” 

“Bravo! Bravo! Well done, Bowler! Very public spirited indeed! 
We'll take you at your word, so go ahead !” exclaimed the young men at 
the farther end of the table. ‘‘ We'll support you! No time like the pre- 
sent. Hang the critics! Begin! Begin! Begin!” 

Mr. Bowler bowed; whether rightly or not, he was evidently impressed 
with the belief that he could write something very fine. He retired to 
2c2 
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his cabin, and soon returned with some thirty sheets of foolscap, fastened 
together with red tape, and a note-book, which placing before him on the 
table he replenished his tumbler with rum-and-water, and turning round 
so as to allow the light to fall on the paper as he held it up before his 
nose, for he was near-sighted, he cleared his throat and began : — 

*¢Gormanston ; or, the Wanderer,’ is the title of my tale.” 

“A very good title too,” observed Growler, glancing his eye round on 
the rest of thecompany. “But I beg your pardon ; to what part of the 
world did your hero wander, for I conclude that the personage under 
the name of Gormanston is your hero, and that he did wander some- 
where ?” 

“Certainly ; and if you will but listen you will know all about the 
matter,” answered Bowler, stretching out his paper. ‘ You know the 
title, I will now begin.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE OUTWARD BOUND. 


A LARGE emigrant ship, the Somerset, Captain Selton, lay in Plymouth 
Sound, bound for Australia. Having come round from the Thames, she 
was waiting for her complement of steerage passengers from the southern 
counties. ‘Those of the first and intermediate class were already on board, 
with the exception of the occupant of one of the cabins, to the door of 
which a card, with the name of Mr. George Green, was attached. Blue 
Peter had for some hours been flying from the mast-head. The expected 
statute adults and children had reached the ship and were stowed away, 


the last boat-load of fresh meat and vegetables had arrived, the we had 


begun to walk the deck, ready to take charge of the good ship till she was 
free of the land, the captain and the agent had exchanged their last official 
documents, the first officer had issued the order to man the capstern, the 
third had taken post on the forecastle, the seamen stood ready to go aloft 
and loose sails, and yet Mr. George Green had not made his appearance. 
“Who could he be?” “ Was he coming at all?” were questions asked 
frequently, but no satisfactory reply was obtained. It was impossible to 
ascertain whether his luggage was on board, as the cabin door was locked. 
Several visitors remained, seeing the last of friends from whom they were 
to be parted for ever. Boats from the shore still coming and going, 
tradesmen with articles forgotten till now, some hanging on with 
moistened eyes to wave yet another adieu. The cry was raised of “ All 
visitors out of the ship!’ The merry pipe struck up, the capstern-bars 
went swiftly round, pressed by the arms of the sturdy crew. The emi- 
grants hurried to the side, clustering in the shrouds or hanging over the 
bulwarks, to take a last farewell of England’s shores, and the centre of 
the deck was deserted. During the confusion a stranger walked along it, 
through the saloon, and unlocking Mr. George Green’s cabin-door, 
entered. The breeze was fair, blowing with sufficient strength to suit so 
fine a craft. She was soon clear of the Sound, followed by the sturdy 
little pilot-cutter. The ship was hove to. 

“Pilot, you will post that without fail?” said a gentleman who had 
emerged from Mr. George Green’s cabin, slipping a letter and a half 
sovereign into the pilot's hand. 
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* Ay, ay, sir; trust me, and thank you,” was the answer. 

Again the sails were filled, and the Somerset proceeded on her voyage. 
Part of the mystery was solved. Mr. George Green’s cabin had a real 
occupant, who could be no other than Mr. George Green himself, and 
that he was a good-looking, remarkably pleasant-mannered, pleasant- 
sg gentleman was the unanimous opinion of his fellow-passengers. 

e was lively and affable, and though from his appearance and the way 
he spoke he might be a lord in disguise, he showed that he was willing to 
be on friendly terms with all on board. The captain treated him with 
respect, but professed to know nothing whatever about him. The ship- 
brokers or the Plymouth agent might. All he could say was that the 
cabin was taken for Mr. George Green, and he concluded, therefore, that 
Mr. George Green was the occupant of the cabin. There were some 
books in his book case, and in each was legibly written the name of 
George Green. G. G. was on the outside of all his packages, and the 
under-steward affirmed that his linen, towels, and sheets, besides his 
pocket-handkerchiefs, were all marked with the same initial letters. Why 
should anybody doubt, then, that such was his name? The fact was, that 
everybody else knew where everybody else had come from, and who they 
were, or thought they did, whereas nobody knew anything whatever 
about Mr. George Green, except the fact that there he was, nor did he 
appear to have the slightest intention of enlightening them. He talked 
most freely about every current subject, but though many leading ques- 
tions were put to him, not a word could he be induced to say about him- 
self. Few witnesses could have been more closely examined by an o 
ponent’s counsel ; but he kept an unruffled temper, not a particle of infor- 
mation was obtained. No one could even discover what he was, whether 
a soldier or sailor, or a clergyman or a lawyer, or whether he had a good 
fortune or was in poverty. He could scarcely be poor though, for he 
dressed well and was always in high spirits, which it was agreed is not 
the case with people who are poor. He provokingly informed no one 
even why he was going out, what he was going to do, or if he was going 
toremain. He had every variety of attack to contend with. There was 
Mrs. O'Grady, the wife of Major O’Grady, and the mother of eight 
children, the two eldest girls grown up. Having been all her life in the 
army, and accustomed to manage young men, and to ascertain whatever 
she desired about them, she was resolved to worm out Mr. Green’s secret, 
if he had one, which she doubted, she said. She had able aides-de-camp 
in the Miss O’Grady’s, nor was the major behind them, though his tactics 
were different. His frank, open, jovial manner, and utter indifference to 
everybody’s concerns, even his own, when compared to the passing joke 
or subject of conversation, might have thrown even a more cautious per- 
son off his guard. There was Captain Maclean and Mrs. Maclean, quiet- 
mannered people, with three sons able to look after themselves. Mrs. 
Maclean having, therefore, leisure time on her hands, employed it in aid 
of Mrs. O’Grady’s object. Mr. Jones, Mr. Smith, Mr. Clarke, Mr. 
Thompson, and Mr. Symmons, very respectable young men, with fair 
means, combined also to interrogate Mr. Green. He put them down as 
a good-natured lion in a playful mood might a troop of curs barking at 
his nose, and they arrived at the conclusion that he was an extraordinary 
fellow, a good deal in him, and not just the man on whom to play a 
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ractical joke. There were several other married couples, and five single 
ladies of varied ages, among the Somerset's cabin passengers, but no stoic 
could be less affected by all the blandishments of the latter, including the 
Miss O’Gradys, than was Mr. George Green. He would laugh and talk 
and exchange jokes with them readily enough, but only when absolutel 
required by common courtesy did he pay one of them any of those little 
attentions which gentlemen are wont to bestow on their fair companions 
on board ship. 

The intermediate class passengers might have wondered and talked 
about him among themselves, but he was so general a favourite that no 
one doubted he was not all he should be. Certainly, if he was a villain, 
he was a very consummate and plausible one. 

“ What if he should turn out a prince in disguise?” whispered Miss 
Letitia Jones to Miss Mary Day. “I have heard of several who have 
travelled about the world—German and Polish princes, for instance, or 
perhaps a Russian spy. I know that some are very charming.” 

“That is to say, you think Mr. George Green very charming,” re- 
marked Miss Day, quickly. ‘Oh fie! Letitia.” 

“What do you think him, yourself, Mary dear?” asked Letitia, in 
return. 

“T have nothing to say about him,” adroitly answered Miss Day. “It 
was you likened Mr. Green to a charming Russian spy.” 

“No such thing, I tell you,” exclaimed Miss Letitia Jones, with 
vehemence, and raising her voice ; “ I didn’t say that Russian spies were 
charming, but that they appeared charming, and were great rogues 
after all, and that Mr. George Green might be like one of them—that’s 
all, my dear.” 

“ Tmpossible ! For shame, Letitia, for saying such a thing!”’ cried Miss 
Day, who, at all events, thought highly of the agreeable stranger. “ Mr. 
Green may be unfortunate, but he is honest, whatever else he is.” 

“ Thank you, young lady,” said Mr. Green, who had approached that 
corner of the saloon to look for a book, not aware that he formed the 
subject of the conversation carried on there. Unintentionally his manner 
towards Mary Day, after that, was more gentle than it was to her com- 
panions ; but in no other way did he alter his conduct. 


“A very pretty commencement to your tale, Mr. Bowler,” observed 
the major’s wife, who considered herself privileged to make remarks. “I 


hope that you make Miss Mary Day the heroine, and the mysterious 
stranger jump overboard to save her life.” 


“I should spoil the interest of the story if I were to say,” answered 
the author, with a bow; “ but I will do my best to meet your wishes as 
—” With your leave, my dear madam, I will begin a new 

iter. 


CHAPTER III. 
A CATASTROPHE. 
THE voyage continued prosperous—the big ship was scarcely more 
tossed than she would have been in the Thames, ’ d 


“* We haven’t got a Jonas on board, that’s one consolation,” observed 
Mrs. O’Grady to Mrs. Maclean. “But, my dear madam, I cannot rest 
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till I find out what that young man has been doing all his days. There 
isn’t another person on board with whose birth and parentage, past life 
and future prospects, I have not made myself intimately acquainted, as I 
- consider it’s my duty to do, as the mother of those two fine girls of mine ; 
and I’m not going to be defeated by the machinations of this Mr. 
Green, let me tell him. I'll pump his secrets out of him when he little 
expects it.” 

“Very right—very right, my dear madam,” answered Mistress 
Maclean. “ The difficulty, I conceive, is to get him to sit still while you 
pump.” 

“Trust me,” said Mrs. O’Grady. ‘ Before the world is a week older 
Dll have it out of him.” 

Mrs. O’Grady was convinced that he was no soldier, and certainly he 
was no sailor, for not a nautical expression did he utter. He was not a 
clergyman, nor a lawyer. 

* T suspect, after all, that he is a gentleman living on his means,” ob- 
served Mrs. O’Grady. 

“Or on his wits, my dear,” remarked the major. “It’s as well our 
girls should not think too much of him.” 

At length a grand hypothesis was started, which afforded universal 
satisfaction. He was a detective, on his way to apprehend a notorious 
defaulter. Mrs. O’Grady, however, malignantly hinted that the detective 
might be following in another ship. 

The voyage continued, but not prosperously as before. The captain 
was taken ill, and could not leave his cabin. It was whispered about, 
indeed, ominously, that he might never recover. There lay the good 
honest-hearted man helpless, yet longing to resume his duties. The first 
officer, a fine seaman, took charge of the ship. The white canvas, spread 
to the breeze, glided across the clear blue sky, the sun shone with un- 
dimmed splendour, and_the pure ocean ese with light and life, as the 
dark hull clove a furrow through it. The passengers were collected on 
deck, enjoying the genial weather. A sharp cry was heard. It was the 
death-wail of the chief mate. A block falling from aloft had struck his 
head, and he lay a corpse on the deck. Who that has heard the burial 
service read at sea, has not been impressed with its solemn accents ? 
Who, without awe, can think of the thousands and thousands the ocean 
holds wrapped in her watery shroud ?—the brave, the fair, the gallant, 
and noble, as well as the coarse, the brutal, and the vile—all equal now, 
~ all, all to awake ‘‘ when the sea shall give up her dead ;” some to rise 
ike winged creatures, radiant with light and beauty, soaring into the 
bright ether—others to sink back into the dark void, where God is not. 
The stranger read the burial service, at the captain’s request, and, as his 
rich deep-toned voice sounded along the deck, many wept. They scarce 
knew why. 

The second officer was so severely injured by a fall, a few days after 
the first mate’s death, that he was confined to his berth, and thus all the 
principal duties of the ship fell on Mr. Bates, the third officer, a very 
young man, with unbounded conceit of his own talents. He already 
walked the deck as if he felt himself the master. There were signs of 
coming bad weather, but the sun went down and no gale sprung up. 

“ I’ve often seen that sort of thing, and there is nothing in it,”’ was 
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his remark, and he determined to carry on sail all night. The boatswain 
ventured to expostulate, but was told to wait till his opinion was asked, 
and retired sulkily below. 
In the middle-watch, while the third mate had charge of the deck, the 
roud ship, struck by a heavy squall, was thrown on her beam-ends. 
Terrific was the confusion. Passengers screaming and shrieking, the 
wind howling, the crew shouting and bawling, the sea roaring as its 
surges dashed over the hapless bark. The thunder rolled overhead, the 
lightning flashed, the yards were creaking, the sails—some carried away 
—were flapping wildly in the blast. Bates lost his head: not an order 
of any use could he issue. The Somerset was in a bad way. The crew 
were shouting loudly, some that she would go down, others that the masts 
must be cut away. The turmoil increased. In the midst of it, a clear 


. strong voice was heard commanding silence. Order after order was 


issued, the men obeyed with alacrity ; each one felt that the orders issued 
were the best. No one stopped to inquire who gave them—he was one 
well capable of commanding. The pressure taken off the after part of 
the ship, her head slowly turned from the wind, and, gathering way, the 
helm regained its power. She righted; and now, fleet as the race-horse 
starting on its course, she sprang forward, rushing on before the still 
rising gale. Her masts stood firm, her lighter yards had alone been 
carried away. Still, no ordinary skill-was required to take the remaining 
canvas off her without endangering the lives of her crew. That skill 
was not wanting. The same voice was heard through the speaking- 
trumpet giving out the necessary orders, yet through the darkness and 
driving spray the speaker’s figure could scarcely be distinguished, as he 
stood alone on the break of the poop, where none of the passengers had 


. dared to climb. The tempest raged furiously; the heavy seas, dark 


watery mountains rolled up, roaring and hissing astern, threatening to 
pares, fran even that stout ship, now seeming but a cock-boat amid them. 
Sail after sail was taken in, and ere the gale had reached its height a 
closely-reefed foretopsail was the only canvas spread to the wind. The 
third mate had come aft. 

“ Mr. Bates, take charge of the ship,” said the stranger, who had so 
opportunely appeared, “ and remember, another time, when sound advice 
is offered, take it.” 

The ship, though rolling considerably, was more steady than she had 
been for some hours. The gale had abated, the passengers began to 
collect round the luncheon-table, Mr. George Green emerged from his 
cabin, and took his accustomed seat. If he was a hero in disguise, he 
showed that he was not a hero of romance, for he invariably had, as on 
this occasion, a remarkably good appetite. 

“Why, Mr. Green, where have you been all this time? Weren’t 
you horribly alarmed at the terrific gale in the night ?” exclaimed Mrs. 
O’Grady, who was never absent at meal times. 

“ When a man believes that all is being done that can be done, he is 
unwise to disturb himself,’ was the answer. 


“ What, Mr. Green, can you say that you slept through all that terrible 
hurly-burly ?” cried Mrs. Maclean. 


“Did you, my dear madam, I may inquire?” he asked; addin 
quickly, “ I may honestly say that I did not close an eye till I ot 
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the ship was safe. I did not at all like the feeling when she went over 
so much on one side. Did you feel it much in your cabins ?” 

Of course everybody had felt it very much, many having been thrown 
out of their berths, and their boxes ee other movables strangely tumbled 
about, and so all eagerly began to relate their experiences, and forgot to 
ask Mr. Green more questions, the general opinion being that he was a 
somewhat lazy person, who would not put himself out of the way for 
anybody or anything. Notwithstanding evil prognostications, Captain 
Selton soon recovered sufficiently to come on Jock, and in a short time 
the second mate resumed his duties, and the good ship sailed on merrily 
as before. 

The Somerset had been driven northward out of her course, as Captain 
Selton discovered when he was able to take his observations. Bates was 
not a better navigator than he had proved a seaman. They were nearer 
the southern coast of Africa than had been intended ; still, the weather 
continued fine, and as a good look-out was kept, there would be no diffi- 
culty in hauling off the land to obtain sufficient sea-room should another 
_ overtake them. Mr. Green had of late been very assiduous in 

earning to take observations of Mr. Bates, and in marking down the 
ship’s course on the chart, and it was remarked that he was a wonder- 
fully apt scholar. Mr. Bates could not help looking at him with awe, as 
if he knew a good deal more about the matter than he did. 

Although Mrs. O’Grady was defeated in her endeavour to discover who 
Mr. George Green really was, even she acknowledged that he was the 
most agreeable person on hoard. He was certainly the life of the whole 
party. No one could sing so well, or tell so good a story, or laughed 
and joked with more apparent heartfelt glee. One evening he had been 
more than usually amusing while the passengers assembled round the 
tea-table in the cabin. None of the party were inclined to go on deck, 
as there was a strongish wind blowing from the icy south which made the 
atmosphere too cool to be pleasant to people who had just passed through 
the tropics. He had just finished a comic song, when the ship gave a 
heavier lurch to port than usual. A sailor would have known by the 
peculiar sounds on deck that the wind was increasing. 

IT will just go and see how affairs get on out there,” he observed, 
carelessly, as he started up. ‘‘ And, major, when I come back I beg that 
you will have the end of that story you began this afternoon ready fgr me.” 

He went into his cabin, and reappeared shortly, habited in a “rough 
pea-coat and sou’ wester. 

“‘ Why, I’m afraid Mr. Green thinks it is going to be bad weather,” 
observed Mrs. Maclean, in a tone of alarm. 

“ Oh dear, I hope not,” exclaimed several of the ladies in chorus. 

“ But as he isn’t a sailor it doesn’t matter much what he thinks. He 
may not be right,” said Mrs. O’Grady. 

“As to that, I’m not so certain,” remarked the major, whistling. “ He 
knows a great deal about sea affairs.” 

Scarcely could Mr. Green have reached the deck, than the cry of 
“ Land! land! Land broad on the port beam !” followed soon afterwards 


by “Land on the port bow!” The stranger sprang forward, and took 
a long look of the land. The captain and his mates were standing aft, 
consulting whether they might venture to wear ship and stand off. 
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‘Take another pull of the braces, and you'll weather the Cape. Trust 
me this once,” said a person who just then joined them, and drew the 
captain aside. ‘The wind has but now veered a point more to the 
southward.” 

The loud cry of the crew as they hauled together on the braces told 
that the advice was taken. ‘The wind was increasing. The tall masts 
bent and cracked, the stout ship heeled over more and more, the dark 
seas came rolling in, each higher and more foam-crested. The land, but 
indistinctly seen at first, grew fearfully distinct. Captain Selton, now 
that he had recovered his health, stood like the good seaman he was, in 
the mizen weather rigging conning the ship. His eye is on the sails, 
ever and anon glancing at the rocky headland, against which the sea 
beats furiously. Any careless steering now would cause their destruction. 
Not a word is spoken: the youngest seaman knows the peril of their 
position. “Full and by” is the cry constantly uttered and echoed b 
the helmsman ; “no higher! no higher!” The ship plunges forward, 
tearing through the seas. She looks up bravely, though, in the mean- 
time. She brings the headland broader and broader on her beam. It 
appears over the quarter: the danger is passed, unless the wind should 
again shift. The captain walks the deck with his usual composure. Few 
of the passengers, however, venture out in the chill night air. The next 
morning, when the gale had lessened, they assembled as usual at the 
breakfast-table. One of their number, who was never wont to be absent, 
Mr. Green, did not make his appearance. His cabin door was open. 
The major looked in, and declared that his bed had not been slept in. 
The steward, having been interrogated, was sent on deck to make in- 

uiries. He returned, reporting that Mr. Green was nowhere to be 
found. The captain soon afterwards came in. His countenance showed 
the sorrow he felt. 

“Tt is a sad occurrence I have to communicate, ladies and gentlemen,” 
he said, solemnly. “ Our late companion and friend, Mr. Green, has been 
lost overboard, cut off in all the pride of youth and manly strength and 
courage. Ay, a braver, finer fellow never breathed.” 

There were no dissentient voices except one. 

“Perhaps he jumped overboard on purpose to drown himself,” sneered 
one of the young men whom Green had been wont to put down. 

“ No, no, sir,” exclaimed the honest master. “‘ Your suicides are mean- 
spirited, helpless, unnerved, wretched beings, without hope or courage, no 
faith in God, despicable as men, or dull, senseless wretches, as unlike our 
late brave shipmate as light to darkness. Few here know how much they 
owe him. Say not a word against him, sir,” 

A gloom was cast over the little miniature world on board the Somerset 
for many a day. The property left in the lost man’s cabin was examined, 
to ascertain to whom it should be sent, but a careful search gave no clue 
to enlighten the curious. There was not a name nor an address to be 
found, no money, no bills of exchange. As the captain, however, was 
about to close a blotting-book by chance left open, a letter addressed to 
himself fell out. He opened it, numerous eager eyes looking on. 

“ Poor gentleman!” he exclaimed, as he glanced at the first page. 
“ He had a presentiment of his coming death.” 

Suddenly he closed the epistle, and walked away with it to his cabin. 
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The Somerset reached her destination, and safely returned to England, 
when it was duly certified that Mr. George Green had been lost over- 


board during the outward passage, in a heavy gale, off the Cape of Good 
Hope. 


* What a dreadful termination! You don’t mean to say, Mr. Bowler, 
that that dear, delightful, enchantingly mysterious young man jumped 
overboard and was drowned?” shrieked Mrs. O’Driscoll, her feelings 
completely overcoming her. ‘I wouldn’t have listened to you had I 
thought it.” 

“‘ My dear madam, I am indeed grieved that I should have wounded 
your feelings,” said the author, deprecatingly. ‘“ I am but narrating a 
real history, for the truth of the chief events of which Captain Barnacle 
can himself vouch, Perhaps to-morrow, when I resume my narrative, I 
may be able somewhat to relieve your anxiety.” 

* What! you don’t mean to say that Mr. Green escaped, after all?” 
— rs. O’Grady. ‘It must have been by a miracle if he 

id.”’ 

“We authors have power to work wonders,” observed Mr. Bowler. 
“ But I should be anticipating the interest of my tale if I were to anti- 
cipate events.” 

We had, therefore, to wait for some hours before our anxiety was re- 
ceived, till Mr. Bowler appeared at the cuddy-table, and began. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE SWIMMER. 


Ir is night. A thin crescent moon, as the murky clouds hurry past 
her, sheds a pale light on the waste of waters, glancing over the huge 
foam-crested seas which roll in with slow yet potent majesty towards the 
coast, and beat thundering, lashed into fury, against a bold headland that, 
standing out defiantly, hurls them back in masses of spray. Amid those 
wild surges, eastward of the promontory, with gloom around and tempest 
raging, floats a man, a daring swimmer. His face is landward. Now he 
rises to the summit of a wave, and gazes around to ascertain that he is 
directing his course aright; now he sinks into the gloomy hollow, and 
strikes out vigorously, straining every muscle ; now he floats with arms 
crossed on his bosom, to regain strength for renewed exertion. Once 
only he looks back, and his eye falls on the phantom-like outline of a 
large ship, but dimly seen as, her canvas pressed by the gale, she 
struggles onward through the rolling seas, close hauled, seemingly in 
dangerous proximity to the threatening headland under her lee. Should 
one strand part, one rope give way, the dying shrieks and cries of her 
living freight will ere long be echoing amid the caverned hollows of 
yonder rocky cliff. ‘The swimmer again strikes bravely out. None but 
one of rare nerve and self-possession could hope to accomplish the feat he 
is attempting. Does he remember that sharks abound in that sea? 
Against those monsters of the deep little would his hardihood avail him; 
but clothed in a dark dress, even to his feet and hands, and armed with a 
sharp knife, secured by a belt, although not forgetting, he fears them not. 
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Besides his own strong arms he has no support. A small package secured 
to his chest is rather a weight than an assistance, though it might-serve 
as a protection should he be cast against the dark rocks fringing the shore. 
Onward he swims. The coast still seems far off, far as it has seemed for 
a long time past. Is a current sweeping outward and counteracting all 
his efforts? To lose heart, though, would prove his destruction. The 
clouds have gathered thickly round the moon. Even the coast is scarcely 
to be distinguished. 

Does that bold swimmer trust alone to his own strong arm to save him, 
or does he seek for support whence alone it cau be supplied in his dire 
need? We cannot pry into the utterances of his soul. All his energies 
must now be concentrated on one point. In it thought, feeling, sense, 
all are absorbed. Onward he must go. No spasmodic, no irregular 
effort will serve him. By constant, unwearying strokes of those well- 
knit limbs can he hope for preservation. All doubts are discarded. On 
—on ! He cleaves the waters bravely. Now a huge sea sends him forward, 
and he seems to be rapidly nearing the shore; now, as once more he sinks 
into the hollow, he appears to be swept outward towards the wide ocean. 
Hours may pass, still with unabated vigour he must ply those trusty arms. 
Oh, it is a brave sight to watch a man struggling fearlessly through moral 
as well as material difficulties, and triumphing. Again the moon shines 
forth. He sees the shore before him; he has neared it greatly, but there 
are rocks, he knows, and tangled seaweed, extending for leagues on either 
side, to pass through which no skill, no strength will avail. But one small 
sandy bay exists, where he can land with safety. Towards it he directs 
his course. Can he reach it? Already his eyes are dimmer than their 
wont; no longer he breathes as freely as at first ; his eyeballs start from 
their sockets; there comes a ringing in his ears ; his arms move heavily, 
as one asleep. Having accomplished thus much, though, will he yield ? 
No, no. On—on! He discovers the opening of the bay ; his strength 
is renewed. A greater trial remains. Full well he knows the power of 
the outset. He must nerve himself for the struggle. Once more he floats 
calmly. The seas, broken by the headland, roll in with less fury, and 
allow him a longer rest. Again the moon shines forth, and casts a tran- 
sient gleam on his light, gold-tinted hair and broad clear brow. So calm 
are his features that he seems to sleep, or as if the immortal spirit has 
already left that manly form. But no, he draws a long breath ; again he 
moves; his arms strike out bravely as before. He mounts a high wave 
amid its crest of foam, and, rapidly carried on, looks down upon the white 
sand. Can human power avail amid the fierce conflict as those foamin 
surges break upon the shore? He gazes undismayed. He has von 
his strength for this last inevitable struggle. Now he puts it forth. As 
the seas roll in he allows them to pass and break beyond him, and now 
one comes roaring in higher than the rest, and, climbing to its crest as 
rushing on it curls into foam, he springs forward, and his feet firmly tread 
the sand. On—on! He is still within the grasp of the greedy ocean, and 
may even now scarcely withstand its receding waters. Sturdily he 
opposes them, as bewildering to his senses they whirl past him in a sheet 
of foam. Onward he toils, and falls exhausted on the dry sand. 

The first rose-coloured streaks of dawn had appeared in the eastern 
sky, when the ocean-cast stranger rose from his knees. His first impulse 
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was to look seaward. Gliding along the distant horizon could be seen 
the white sails of a ship. He watched them for some minutes. “It is 
well, the good craft is safe, and her living freight; thus far my plan is 
successful. 4 must now search for shelter and food. They are to be 
found not far off, I trust.” Such were thoughts which passed through 
his mind, rather than uttered words. From his package he drew out 
shoes, and a light suit of seaman’s clothing. His knife secured him a 
stick from some neighbouring shrubs, and his garments having been 
rapidly dried by the hot sun of Africa, it was difficult to believe that he 
had just reached the shore, a waif from that stormy sea. 

He had sat down on the dry soft sand for some time. He needed 
rest. He rose again. He looked towards the horizon. The ship had 
disappeared. He waved his hand. “ Farewell old ocean! I have loved 
thee ever, and thou hast served me well, and now hast proved a gulf to 
separate the past from the present and future. Would that I ol shut 
out that past, ay, even its bright spots, its rose-tinted hours, as well as 
those of gloom, of sorrow, and of shame, from my own mind, as com- 
pletely as I have destroyed all clue to my identity. To begin life anew, 
to depend on no extraneous circumstances of birth or fortune, to trust 
alone to one’s own arm and head to achieve independence, to rise maybe 
to fame and honour, who with a grain of spirit would not be content to 
accept such an opportunity? I will not complain, then, of having it 
forced on me, but go boldly on as I have begun. Vanish the past!” 
He passed his hand across this face, over which, while he spoke, a shade 
of the deepest melancholy stole, and then stretching out his arm, as he 
turned round and pointed landward, he shouted, “ Forward !” 


“A very judicious exclamation, considering that he was on the barren 
sea-shore, and would have been starved had he remained where he was,”’ 
observed Growler, in an apparently friendly manner, though lurking 
satire might have been detected in his tone. ‘ But you'll excuse me, my 
dear Bowler, when I remark that your hero must have been a wonderful 
swimmer, for, as you do not tell us where he came from, we are left to 
conclude that he had swam all the way from the South Pole, or, at all 
events, the great southern land of geographers.” 

“ He was a wonderful swimmer, that t wish to be understood,” said 
the author, somewhat tartly, annoyed at being interrupted. “ As to 
where he came from, you will learn as my tale develops itself. But I 
have to remark, that if the company are bored, I will stop, and consign 
my narrative to the limbo of oblivion.” 

“No, no—go on. It’s tremendously interesting!” shouted several of 
the gentlemen from the other end of the table. 

“It’s fearfully exciting!” cried some of the young ladies. “ Oh, don’t 
stop, Mr. Bowler—pray don’t !” 

hus enco d, the author continued. 
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CHAPTER V. 
A LION IN THE WAY. 

Tue stranger had overrated his strength. He was travelling through 
a dry and barren land, where no water was to be seen. Huge aloes or 
cacti, and numerous species of euphorbia, garnished the sides of the rocks 
and precipices, while on the arid sandy plains, over which he toiled, grew 
the candleberry myrtle, on spots where no other plant would consent to 
vegetate. The heat was great—the scenery not such as to raise his 
spirits. In vain he searched for some human habitation, where he might 
rest his head and obtain necessary food. He climbed to a height. 
Desert was before him—desert on every side. “ Arouse thee, brave 
heart—forward, forward! Believe still in the future. It were folly to 
sit still and indulge in wringing of hands.” He muttered this to him- 
self, and, springing to his feet, pushed stoutly on, farther and farther 
inland. “The future! the glorious future! what should we be without 
faith in it?” he exclaimed, “ of this life and eternity!” He had marked 
from the height the route he purposed following, and steadily pursued it 
—now by the edge of rugged precipices, now along the channel of some 
dried-up water-course, now over the rough summit of a barren ridge, up 
hill and down hill, through valleys and across plains, covered with the 
scarlet spikes of the aloe perfoliata, some euphorbia, and the Hottentot 
bread-fruit ; but not a plant nor a tree to afford present food or shade 
from the sun’s burning rays. Water and shade he longed for—neither, 
as far as his eye could penetrate, to be obtained. ‘I must push on, 
then, till I find them,” was his mental resolve, as his hand shading his 
eyes, he gazed around for the twentieth time through the atmosphere 
glistening with heat. More than once his knees felt disposed to give 
under him, but still spirit triumphed over matter. He gained his reward. 

A stream or pool, surrounded by rocks, lay shining calmly below him. 
The path was difficult—a false step might send him down a precipice, or 
a sprained ankle be the prelude to a lingering death. He reached the 
bottom—the pool in the bed of a stream, now a trickling rivulet, was 
pure and cool. Never had he quaffed a brighter or more reviving 
draught. A more practised eye would have discovered that other beings 
had of late drunk at that solitary pool. Looking up he saw a rock 
beneath, which appeared a patch of alluring shade. He resolved to rest 
there and drink again, before proceeding on his journey. To reach it 
was easy, and stretching out his limbs, lulled by the gentle murmur of 
the silvery stream, the low sough of the warm breeze among the rocks, 
and the hum of winged insects, against his intention he slept. Weary 
though he was, dreams visited him, and carried him back to far distant 
lands and other scenes, and amid much that was dark and painful he 
reached one bright spot, glowing with life and happiness. He spoke, 
and words were uttered in return, which sent a thrill of joy through 
every nerve of gentle, loving tenderness—that phantom, radiant in beauty, 
smiled on him, So intense was that thrill of joy, as he stretched out his 
hand towards her, that he awoke with a start, and his eyes became riveted 
on an object sufficient to make a heart of iron quail. 
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Not twenty yards away appeared, slowly approaching, a huge lion of 
_ the black species, the largest and most powerful found in Africa. The 
wanderer instinctively felt for his knife, while he kept his gaze fixed on 
the monster. It was not in his belt; he saw its glittering blade a yard 
away beyond his reach. Useless, though, was such a weapon; still he 
longed to clutch it, that he might have a struggle for existence, but when- 
ever he moved his hand the lion growled and advanced one of its huge 
paws. Nearer and nearer it came. Suddenly it stopped, and stood 
motionless. It had met the full gaze of the wanderer’s eye. Now came 
the trial between soul and mind and brute unreasoning strength. The 
wanderer felt the power of soul; it nerved his frame; fear was banished; 
a sensation of triumph, a bold joyousness possessed him. The monarch 
of the wilds more than once closed his eyes, unable to stand the steady 
gaze of man. The wanderer had seized his dagger, and rising on one 
knee firm as before, watched his adversary. Fixed in that attitude he 
remained. Quickly as he had attained it, for a moment his eye must 
have been withdrawn, for the lion, again growling, had moved forward. 
“* Like a roaring lion going about seeking whom he may devour,’ ever 
on the watch, taking advantage of the lightest want of vigilance, yet 
quailing when boldly withstood. How exact the simile.” Thus thought 
the wanderer. Strange ideas for such a time, yet many others still 
stranger passed through his mind. “ It will be a brave struggle if the 
lion attacks me! Has ever man encountered a nobler foe?” He was 
partly aware that these were the imaginings caused by an overwrought 
nervous system. He felt endowed with supernatural strength and courage. 
Such the soldier experiences going into battle. He could have uttered 
a joyful shout, and rushed at his foe. Not for one instant, though, did 
he move his eye from that of the lion. Still, human endurance has a 
limit ; the sun had moved round and shone down with intense heat on 
that rocky nook. The heat increased : his head, unsheltered, felt its full 
force. Could his brain withstand its dire effects—could life itself endure? 
Better let the lion spring and end the struggle. No, no, a true heart 
never yields while there is life. Upward, above the earth, his soul turns 
for aid ; he expects no miracle, yet he fears not the result. Rapid and 
more rapid the blood circles round his heart, the blue veins seem well- 
nigh bursting, his feet are swelling with the fearful heat. There he 
kneels still unmoved. Will he have strength to use that gleaming knife 
should the lion spring? Even the hilt begins to burn his hand. He 
may possibly retreat. The rock rises precipitously behind him, and he 
marked some ledges and thick shrubs, by which he may climb upward, 
where the lion cannot follow. Vain is the hope of thus escaping. One 
backward step would seal his doom. While he keeps his ground, his foe, 
held in awe . his eye, dare not spring. Hours appear to be passin 

while the man and the lion remain fixed as statues. The brute omahen 
to wear out the man—lord of creation. Insects buzzed around, the wind 
sighed gently, the stream murmured as before. No other sound was 
heard. The very silence was overwhelming. Suddenly there came a 
trampling of feet, so gentle, though, that, under ordinary circumstances, 
no ear would have detected it ; a klip-springer, or rock-leaper, the most 
agile of the antelope tribe, sprang from the cliff above, almost in front 
of the lion, and bounded on down the glen. A leopard closely followed 
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in pursuit. Instinct triumphs: springing up, the lion joins chase with 

the leopard to snatch its hoped-for prey. The wanderer feels that he is 
saved, yet there he remains glaring at vacancy—yet not at vacancy, the 
figure of the lion remains fixed in his eye, a hideous phantom, the dark 
mane, the glowing eyeballs, the huge jaws. By a powerful effort alone 
can he drive it thence. He gives vent to his feelings by a deep sigh, 
like a man waking from a-trance. With agony he attempts to rise. It 
must be done. He succeeds, and crawls to the pool. A draught revives 
him. He cools his fevered limbs, and once again on he struggles, no 
longer proudly as he commenced. He has felt the impotence, the nothing- 
ness of man’s strength, yet not cast down he onward goes. Faith and 
hope are bright as ever. One danger escaped adds courage to his heart. 
His feet, seeming masses of hot lead, are a burden rather than a support; 
he drags them wearily along over the rough ground. Already the sun 
is sinking low. Must he pass a night without food or shelter among the 
wild beasts of the desert? Scarcely can he toil up a height in front. 
‘Tt must be done!” he repeats. It is done, and beneath him he sees a 

leasant valley, the smoke curling upward from many a rustic home. 
Rosie he presses on. He sees the cattle and rae | flocks driven in 
from the surrounding uplands to the sheltered kraals below. To descend 
was more painful than the ascent. Bravely as ever he laboured on ; the 
haven where rest and food would assuredly be obtained is almost gained 
when his strength fails, and he sinks to the ground. Those who boldly 
strive are seldom left to perish. A voice sounded in his ear ; 

* Rouse thee, mein goodh friend,” it said. He looked up, and saw a 
huge-limbed Dutch boer standing over him. “ Here, Peter, Wentzel, 
come, lads, quick, and help this poor man,” shouted the African farmer. 

Two young giants, bigger even than the old boer, their father, came 
hurrying up, and placing the wanderer’s arms round their necks, without 
exchanging a word they supported him along to a substantial farm-house, 
a few hundred yards from the bottom of the hill. A kind-looking old 
Dutchwoman, her grey hairs showing from under her tight-fitting cap, 
came out to meet them, followed by two fair, sturdy daughters. They 
nodded to show that they knew what was required. The wanderer’s feet 


were bathed and anointed, —_ and food was given him sparingly while 


a bed was preparing. The family spoke their ancestral tongue amon 
themselves, but addressed him in fair English. He needed not the good 
woman’s advice to sleep. ‘* You can rise, good friend, for supper,” she 
added ; but nature required rest rather than more food, and the household 
were astir in the morning before the wanderer again awoke. 

He had mentioned his escape from the lion. The young boers were 
eager to go off in search of him. He had already paid more than one 
visit to their flocks and herds. There was no lack of hunters ready to 
join them, and a well-armed party set out to bring in the monarch of the 
wilds. The wanderer still lay helpless in his bed. In the evening the 
huntsmen returned in triumph, singing lustily, and carrying as trophies 
the skin, and head, and paws. 

“These are for our guest—he deserves them,” they shouted, as they 
entered. ‘“ We found the lion at the very spot he described.” 

They lifted up the paws, and showed the huge mouth, 

* Ay, with one blow of that paw he could fell our mightiest bull, and 
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bear him off in those teeth. Had he struck you, friend, you had not 
lived to tell the tale.” 

The wanderer shuddered. The dead lion caused him more agitation 
than the living one. The wanderer, thankful for rest, remained on day 
after day at the farm. He would repay his kind hosts by the labour of 
his hands when he recovered. He soon won the good will of all the 
family. 

‘We have called you stranger,” said the honest boer, “but to us you 
are a stranger no longer. By what name shall we know you ?” 

“ Call me Gerald Gale,” was the answer. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE YARN CONTINUED AND CONCLUDED. 


“ Twat lion story beats the swim hollow,” observed Growler. “ Pray, 
Mr. — have you anything like a fact as a warrant for such a nar- 
rative ?” 

“Mr. Growler, you are not aware of what the human eye is capable. 
I have myself stared a lion out of countenance, and I am very certain that 
the wanderer could have done so,” answered the author, sententiously. 

“ Have you, indeed !” exclaimed Growler, with a sneer. “I thought 
that you had not been to any country where lions are to be found. Pray, 
sir, where was it ?”” 

“At the Zoological Gardens, and there were some stout iron bars 
between us. I beg leave to observe, that I should not otherwise have 
made the attempt,” answered Bowler, with a bland smile, at having won 
the audience over to his side, for a merry peal burst forth from us all. 

Growler, seeing that he should hose day, made an attempt again 
to turn the tables, by saying, “I beg your pardon, Bowler, but may I 
ask whether you are really going to inflict—I mean to say, indulge us 
with the whole of a three-volume romance in that style? It is very in- 
teresting, undoubtedly, but the patience of people is finite, and I submit 
whether or not it would be more satisfactory to all parties—yourself and 
auditors—if you were to give us an outline of your story, filling up such 
portions as are most striking ; the voyage will otherwise be over before 
we can hear the end of it, and that would be a bitter disappointment.” 
And he turned round for the approval of the rest of the party to this pro- 
position, with an expression on his countenance which showed the animus 
of the compliment. 

Bowler, however, at once saw his intention, and, not to be foiled, re- 
lied: “Certainly, certainly ; my hearers may lose some fine writing, 
ut they will more speedily hear the conclusion than would otherwise be 

the case, and I am prepared fully to agree with Growler that no man is 
@ prophet in his own country or on board an emigrant-ship, and I will, 
therefore, acquiesce in my worthy friend’s proposal, and give the pith and 
marrow without the adornments.” 

“‘ The boiled mutton without the capers,” put in Growler. 

“ Thank you, thank you, Mr. Bowler, very much!” exclaimed two or 
three of the young ladies. ‘ We want to know whether Gerald Gale 


fell in love with one of the boer’s fair sturdy daughters ?” 
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‘‘ Whatever happened to the hero will be developed as the story pro- 
gresses,” answered the author. “To relieve your minds on that score, I 
may remark that Gerald Gale was not a man to eat the bread of idle- 
ness, that he laboured on day after day with the old boer and his sons as 
hard as any of them ; but finding them far from intellectual or refined, 
and the young ladies possessed of very limited understanding, he soon 
wearied of his existence with them, worthy as they were, and taking his 
gun in hand and his wallet on his back, set off to prosecute his adven- 
tures. He wandered on from farm to farm, doing a day’s work here, 
and two or three days’ work there, as the humour seized him, occa- 
sionally sleeping up a tree to avoid the lions; till one day, having strayed 
out of his path and being unusually weary, he espied, high up among 
rocks on the side of a mountain directly above him, a small cottage. 

“The inmate, whoever he may be, will gladly give me shelter,’ he 
said to himself, as he climbed up towards it. 

“The door was open and the hut was empty, though inhabited, but 
furnished.in the rudest manner. He sat down, and, finding a loaf of 
dark bread and cheese of goat’s milk on the table, helped himself, and 
waited patiently the return of the owner. At length he heard footsteps, 
and a man cf forbidding countenance, with a long beard and moustache, 
and locks hanging over his shoulders, and dressed for the most part in 
skins, walked in.” 

“«¢ That is to say, his breeches were like those of Paddy O’Flinn,’ 
whispered Growler ; but Bowler, not heeding the interruption, went on : 

‘“«* What do you want here ?” asked the man, with no pleasant glance. 

“ * Rest and food,’ answered the wanderer, giving him back glance for 
glance. ‘I do not expect to have that refused in this country.’ 

“Did you know more of me, you might not have sought them under 
my roof,’ said the man, gloomily. 

***You are a human being, and can feel as I do,’ answered Gerald 
Gale. ‘I asked from you what I should be ready to accord to any one 
who might seek it from me.’ 

** What! to a murderer, a forger, a robber, an outcast, a miscreant 
branded with every crime a human being can commit ? exclaimed the 
owner of the hut. 

“The wanderer started, turned pale, and eyeing his companion nar- 
rowly, asked, in a husky voice, ‘ Who are you?” 

“<*T thought I knew you, and now I am certain by that question,’ 
answered the man. ‘ You shall have what you ask for. I would not in- 
jure you, even were I to gain by it.’ : 

“¢*T trust you,” said the wanderer, and relapsed into silence, while his 
host, without further words, set about preparing the evening meal. 

“But a few words were exchanged between the host and his guest 
during the meal, and those were on the state of the country, on Kaffir 
inroads, on the probability of war. 

“* Strange that I should encounter that man here,’ thought the 
wanderer, as he lay that night on a rough couch his host had 
pared. ‘ He would gain nothing by injuring me, though I believe him 
to be the greatest foe I have.’ 
= While the wanderer slept, his host, taking a lamp, approached his 
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«* Yes, he toils—toils for his daily bread,’ he muttered ; ‘ yet he has 
not sunk as low as me, but, in spite of all, still bears himself like a 

tleman.’ 

“ Early the next morning the wanderer went on his way. ? 

** You might by a word restore me to all I hold most dear,’ he said | 
as he left the hut. ‘I do not ask you, for I know that you will not.’ 

“«*T will not,’ echoed the other. ‘I wish you no ill—I even pity 

ou ; but that can avail you nothing, neither can my hatred nor my 
ove, Go on your way—go.’ 

“ Without further exchange of words, the two parted. 

“ For several days the wanderer journeyed on, far from the haunts of 
civilised men. Again he was among farms scattered along the frontier 
—perilous positions in time of war. His provisions were exhausted— 
he must seek for work and food. He overtook a horseman, whose dress 
showed that he was a settler, and whose manner and tone of voice, when 
he spoke, that he was an Englishman and a gentleman. 

“* Yes, I want a man to do the work which you say that you.can per- 
form. Come, and let me judge of your abilities,’ said the settler, in 
reply to the wanderer’s proposal. ‘You are the best workman I have 
had for many a day,’ said Mr. Harvey. ‘And you are, I have good 
reason to suspect, far above the rank you have assumed.’ 

** Before long, Mr. Harvey invited the wanderer to his house, and in- 
troduced him to his daughter ‘ Grace,’ a young, fair, and beautiful girl. 
Unwillingly he was thrown much into her society. His powers of con- 
versation were great—he had seen much of the world—and he exerted 
them for the benefit of her father. 

“* Unacquainted with the world, and unused to the society of men of her 
own station, the artless girl had listened and admired till she allowed her 
whole being to be wrapped up in his. Some time passed before he sus- 
_ the fact. It gave him acute pain. He must fly her presence. 

is heart was given and his hand pledged to one every way worthy of 
the love of an honest man in far-off England. Should he ever be able 
to return? A dark cloud hung over him. Could he hope that that 
wouldever be removed ? Should he confess all to her? No; that were 
worse. Still he must go. What excu8e could he offer to his employer ? 
That he was a wanderer, and could never rest long in one spot. He 
went. The rose faded from the cheek of the settler’s fair daughter when 
he spoke of his resolve. In vain her father offered every inducement to 
him to remain. Once more he was journeying through the wilds of 
Kaffirland. He met with numerous adventures, in which a man of less 
nerve and courage would have lost his life. 

“ One day, travelling on, he heard a voice from out of a thicket calling 
for help, and, hastening up, he found a man who had been thrown from 
his horse, and who had crawled there to avoid the hot rays of the sun, 
the animal having escaped. He was an old man and, from his tone of 
voice, a gentleman. One of his legs alone was injured, and he sat up 
and pointed in the direction his horse had gone. The wanderer set off 
to catch it, and after a hard chase brought it back to the owner. 


“¢ Without your aid I cannot reach my home. You must accompany 


me,’ said the old man, and Gerald Gale went with him. ‘ You have saved 
my life, for I should have died horribly had I remained in that wild spot. 
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Come and remain with me, for I wish to show that I am not un- 
teful.’ 

“The old man had seen much service, and now held the rank of 
colonel. His cottage, which he called his castle, was perched on an 
almost inaccessible point on the mountain-side, which even a Kaffir could 
scarcely scale. The colonel’s flocks and herds grazed below ; the land he 
owned stretching away on either side. He had read, and seen, and 
thought much ; and his information, which he readily imparted, was ex- 
tensive. A more agreeable companion than the eccentric colonel could 
scarcely have been found. Some months fled pleasantly away, and, 
could the wanderer have forgotten the past, he might have been happy ; 
but, ever restless, he was about once more to go forth in search of what 
few men below can find, when rumours of Kaffir inroads reached the 
station, soon to become certainties. 

“ ¢Gale, you shall be my lieutenant ; you will make a first-rate soldier,’ 
said Colonel Stewart, who forthwith set about organising a troop of 
horse from among the neighbouring settlers. They were soon in a con- 
dition to move to the scene of action, and the wanderer found himself in 
the neighbourhood of Mr. Harvey’s farm. 

“They had marched one day in an opposite direction, when a mes- 
senger came spurring after them with the intelligence that a large body 
of Kaffirs were approaching the station. The troop hastened back, but 
from a height overlooking the farm they saw flames ascending from the 
stacks and out-buildings. They might yet be in time to save the lives of 
the inhabitants. Gerald Gale, with the best mounted of the troop, 
dashed on. The Kaffirs were swarming round the house, from the 
windows of which a fire of musketry was being kept up, though every 
instant it was growing fainter. Already, on one side, the enemy had 
forced an entrance, when Gale led his men towards them. With flashing 
sabres they cut their way up to the spot amid showers of assegais. Most 
of the defenders of the ee had fallen, and already flames were burst- 
ing forth from the building. The shriek of a female was heard. Gale 
rushed in through the stifling smoke. Amid it he caught sight of Grace 
Harvey flying from several Kaffirs, who were close on her. Cutting 
down the foremost, he lifted her in his arms, and bore her out to where 
his friends stood waiting his return and keeping their enemies at bay. 
He lifted her on his horse, and, with the rest of the rescued garrison, 
carried her away from among the Kaffirs, who now thronged round them 
in greater numbers than before. 

* Not without difficulty they reached a place of comparative safety, 
and only then was it ascertained that her father was not among those 
carried off, though no one had seen him fall. Gerald’s heart bled for her, 
but his duty called him away, and he left her with some friends, pro- 
mising not to rest till he had ascertained her father’s fate. In vain he 
searched, and had at length to send her word (for he dared not trust 
himself to bear the news) that she was an orphan. 

“ The wanderer carried himself bravely through the whole war, and 
rose at length to the command of a troop of horse. In one of the last 
engagements Colonel Stewart was mortally wounded, and on his death 
Gerald found that his friend had left him heir to all his property. His 
first impulse was to make it over to Grace Harvey, retaining but a small 
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eM for his own wants. She refused, till he entreated her to hold it 
or him—with the assistance of her father’s old bailiff—till his return, 
stating that he was about starting to England. The war was over; the 
wanderer had established what he had desired—a name and fame for 
himself, and yet he was not content. 

“ Before leaving the country he resolved on visiting the recluse of the 
hut in the mountain, where he had rested one night. The man was 
more savage and morose than ever; illness had apparently made inroads 
on his constitution ; his days were numbered. In vain Gerald endea- 
voured to obtain the information he sought; no examination could elicit 
a satisfactory reply. Still, he more than ever believed that this man, 
whom he had so unexpectedly met, possessed the knowledge of certain 
facts by which his future destiny might be altered. Once more he was 
at sea, but, darkened by the summer suns of Africa, and with the title of 
Colonel Gale, he had no fear of being recognised. England was reached. 
A young lady sat reading in an elegant drawing-room of a handsome 
county -house. A note was put into her hands. It ran: 

«Colonel Gerald Gale presents his compliments, to Miss St. Clair. 
He has just returned from abroad, and has in requested to convey a 
message to her from an old friend.’ 

“A glance at the handwriting showed her who had sent it. Scarcel. 
able to conceal her emotion, she desired’ that he might be admit 
They were alone. He told her all that he had gone through, and that 
he had won the rank he bore ; inviting her to accompany him to some 
other land, where his former history would be unknown, adding, ‘ The 
day may come when all that is now dark may be made clear, and you 
may enjoy the position in which I desire to see you placed.’ 

“ She hesitated—wished for time to consider. 

% - you think me guilty?’ asked the wanderer, somewhat impa- 
tiently. 

* should not love you if I did,’ she answered. ‘And yet I would 
that you could clear your fame.’ 

“ Still Gerard Gale lingered near the Hall. Again and again Julia 
met him, assured him of her affection, and told him that, could she be 
certain that by marrying him she should secure his happiness, she would 
no longer hesitate. 

“ Returning late one evening, she met a stranger who had just left the 
Hall. She found that he had been inquiring for Colonel Gale. Her sus- 
picions were aroused, and she sent a messenger to warn him. The reply 
was to the effect that he feared he had been recognised, and that once 
more he must seek safety in flight. Her resolve was taken. She wrote, 
promising that if he would make his way to some point near the coast, 
she would meet him, and accompany him to the Continent. His pur- 
suers were baffled. They met as proposed, a small pilot vessel was en- 
gaged, and they embarked ; the weather at the time was threatening, 

ut delay would have been dangerous; a heavy gale sprung up, and the 
little vessel, almost sinking, was driven back into an English port. While 
they lay there, several persons came on board. Again they sailed, at 
Julia’s earnest request, even before the gale was over, and scarcely had 
they cleared the harbour than a revenue cutter was seen making sail in 
chase. For Julia’s sake Gerald proposed surrendering, but she urged 
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him to persevere. The storm, which had but lulled, increased. He was 
running for the Channel Islands. 

“ The little vessel was within the influence of the Race of Alderney; a 
heavy sea struck her; his seamanship could no longer avail him. Down 
beneath the white dancing waves she sank, and he alone, of all on board, 
was picked up alive, though insensible, by the crew of the cutter. Asa 
captive he was carried back to England. For months he lay in prison in 
England, while his trial was pending. He stood his trial for the foul 
erimes of forgery and murder, not as a colonial adventurer, as he had been 
called, but as the heir of an ancient name, of the baronial house of Gor- 
manston. For days it proceeded ; the facts told strongly against him; 
his speedy condemnation was expected, when one of his counsel rushed 
into court with a document in his hand; it was the dying confession of a 
man at Cape Colony, made before a clergyman and a magistrate, ac- 

_knowledging that he had been guilty of crimes of which Sir Geoffery 
Gormanston and his brother had been accused, and of which the elder 
believed the younger had been guilty. Sir Geoffery had, it appeared, 
refused to throw suspicion on his brother, though knowing that he should 
himself in consequence run the risk of being accused. The trial resulted 
in his full acquittal ; but life had lost its chief charm: she with whom he 
would have delighted to share his wealth and honours was no more. Once 
more he became a wanderer—not as George Green nor Gerald Gale, but 
as the wealthy Sir Geoffery Gormanston. Again he landed at Cape 
Colony, and hurried to the mountain farm, where he hoped to find Grace 
Harvey. She was there superintending its concerns, and in his eyes look- 
ing more lovely than ever. 

“* The value of the property has increased, I believe, under my care; 
and now, Colonel Gale, I resign it into your hands,’ she said, with a 

blush. ‘ You have brought a wife, 1 conclude, from the old land to aid 

ou ?” 

“ Then he told her his past history, and all that had lately occurred; 
and she returned to England, a happy bride, as Lady Gormanston.” 


- © Well done, Bowler. You have given us incidents sufficient to form 
a dozen novels, as the critics say,” observed Growler. ‘I do not doubt 
that did you possess the talent of delineating characters or describing 
scenery you would have made an excellent romance, but that talent is not 
given to every man, and, take a friend’s advice, don’t € 

“Thank you,” answered the author, sharply, for he had reason to be 
annoyed, ‘‘ I would rather have the opinion of the rest of my hearers 
before I decide.” 


However, as opinions were pretty evenly balanced, Mr. Bowler did not 
tell us what he purposed doing. 


_ was only the first of many tales narrated on board the old Bos- 
cas 
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I.—A Coupe or 


Gypsy did not return to the Hétel du Grand-Archange till one in the 
morning—by which time Monsieur Fanferlot and Madame Alexandre, 
who had sat up, had begun to despair of ever seeing her again. The 
Squirrel at once made himself scarce, and madame advancing, 

“ What! you at last, my dear girl,” she said, with a tone of deep 
commiseration. “I was in the most fearful anxiety lest something had 
befallen you.” 

“Thank you for your interest,” replied Gypsy. ‘I have seen M. 
Prosper’s friend, and by his advice I shall be obliged to leave you to- 
morrow.” 

“To-morrow !”’ exclaimed madame. ‘“ What has happened, then ?” 

“ Oh, nothing that can interest you,” quietly responded Gypsy; and, 
lighting her candle, she bade madame good night, with the utmost un- 
concern. 

Gypsy appeared no longer crestfallen. Her eyes and bearing marked 
a resolution taken, and a sad but serious determination to carry it out at 
any cost. 

x What do you think of that ?” asked Madame Alexandre of her spouse, 
as he re-entered the room. 

“think that she mistrusis us,” replied M. Fanferlot; “ somebody has 
betrayed us.” 

“ 7 tell you what it is, M. Fanferlot,” added the lady, “if you do not 

and consult M. Lecogq, you will have all your pains for your reward.” 

“ Well, I suppose I must go,” sighed the baffled detective, who slept 
badly that night, for he knew that to see M. Lecog he must be up early 
in the morning. 

At six o’clock he was up, dressed, sipped a cup of coffee, and started 
for the Rue Montmartre. When he knocked at the door, Janouille, 
M. Lecoq’s factotum, opened. 

“ Ah!” she exclaimed, “just in time ; monsieur was expecting you.” 

The announcement tended anything but to reassure the poor Squirrel, 
who entertained a dread of his superior, which, in this case, was heightened _ 
by the consciousness that he had been trying to do a little business on his 
own account. Putting the best face he could upon the matter, he, how- 
ever, entered, and made his obeisance : 

“Ah!” said M. Lecogq, “here you are at last! So this affair of the 
strong-box does not progress ?”” 

“ What? you are aware then?” muttered M. Fanferlot. 

“Tam aware of this, that you have made such a mess of the matter, 
that you no longer see your way. Master Squirrel wanted to do a little 
business on his own account, eh! Why, you are not even a good work- 
man, much less a master !” 

M. Fanferlot humbled in his pride, admitted his insufficiency, but 
attempted to palliate it, upon the plea that indications were so totally 
wanting. 
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“ Wanting !” exclaimed M. Lecoq; “why, you ninny! you had in 
‘omg stupid hands the means of detecting whether it was the banker's 
ey or the cashier’s that opened the strong-box, and you never availed 
yourself of them. Was there not a scratch on the box? Why did you 
not examine the keys to see if they bore traces of having been rubbed.” 

“ Stupid !” exclaimed the Squirrel, striking his forehead. 

“ Yes, stupid !”’ continued M. Lecoq; “and more than that, the scratch 
goes from upwards downwards, and to the right towards the staircase. 
Steel is hard, that scratch was not made by the hand of a thief, who, in 
his agitation, let the key slip; it was made by another person who 
attempted to prevent the robbery, and that person stood between the 
robber and the staircase, by which, no doubt, both had descended.” 

M. Fanferlot was accustomed to M. Lecoq’s wondrous perspicuity, but, 
in this instance, he was really astounded. M. Lecoq enjoyed his surprise 
for a few moments. 

** Well!” he said, “ what do you deduce from this ?” 

“ That it was not the cashier, for he would not have got a witness to 
see him open the box.” 

“ True ; but the same thing applies to the banker.” 

“ But only the banker and the cashier had keys.” 

“ Right again; but M. Fauvel left his key in his desk.” 

“ But it was n also to know the word.” 

“ What was the word ?” 

“‘Well, search among Prosper’s acquaintance for some one intimate 
enough with him to learn the word, and who at the same time was suffi- 
ciently at home at M. Fauvel’s to get into his study, and you will be upon 
the traces of the robbers. Alone, you would never have found them. het 
us work together, we shall succeed.” 

M. Fanferlot asked for nothing better. He was delighted. The 
robbery appeared to him now in an entirely new light. In his ecstasy 
he allowed himself the luxury of relating how he had been duped by a 
portly-looking citizen the previous evening. As he proceeded with bis 
narrative, M. Lecog kept quietly, and, with a sardonic smile on his lips, 
correcting some of the details. 

“ What !” at last exclaimed the Squirrel, taken aback, “ were you the 
portly bourgeois ?” 

“ Precisely so, and so bad was your disguise that I knew you in a 
moment by your eye. The secret of all disguises lies there, and that is 
why I use eye-glasses,” added M. Lecoq, playing with his gold spectacles 


in his hand.* 


“Then, M. Lecog,” the Squirrel ventured to propound, “what has 
become of the little one ?” 

“ She is acting on my advice, and has gone into a house as a spy 
under my orders. Now, I tell you that, to ensure success, it is essential 
that Prosper must be set at liberty. Go at once to M. Patringent, inform 


* Alexander Dumas has a similar observation in his “Capitaine Paul.” “It 
is strange,” says the young Count d’Auray, “it was the same look, but it could 
not be the same man.” “That is because,” Paul Jones replied, “God has; so 
willed it that the look should be the only pn Pag cannot be disguised; and 
that is why He has put in every eye a sparkle of his flame.” 
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him of all you know, as if it came from yourself. I do not wish to 
appear in the matter ; this done, assume the garb of a valet, and go with 
this letter to M. de Clameron ; he is in want of a valet; enter his service, 
and you can then study and inform me as to his proceedings. Your name 
is Joseph Dubois, and I will call and see you under that name.” 

“ You shall be obeyed, master.’”’ 

M. Fanferlot rather flew than ran to the prefecture, so anxious was he 
to display his sagacity to the judge of instruction. He had already for- 
gotten that he was indebted for all he knew to another person. M. Patrin- 
gent listened to him with deep interest, and agreed that, under the cir- 
cumstances, Prosper should be set at liberty ; but it was only from insuf- 
ficiency of evidence—his innocence had not been established any more 
than his guilt—and if he was restored to civil life, it was with the stigma 
of suspicion attached to him. 


II.—Prosrer AND MADELEINE. 


No one felt this more keenly than Prosper himself, when, the next day, 
the doors of his prison were opened and he was left to go where he liked. 
*¢T am innocent!” he said to himself, “‘ but no one will believe it!” And, 
mechanically, he directed his footsteps towards his own home in the Rue 
Chaptal. When he got there, he found, to his surprise, a respectable- 
looking bourgeois, with white whiskers, waiting for him. This personage 
introduced himself as an intimate friend of his father’s, who, having been 
obliged to leave for Beaucaire, had entrusted him with a message ; which 
was to the effect that the said father was fully convinced of his son’s in- 
nocence, but that he must give up his profligate habits, sell his luxurious 
furniture, and for the time being withdraw from all his former friends 
and connexions. This proposal did not meet with Prosper’s approbation 


at the first blush, He thought it would be admitting his guilt to the . 


world; but, upon maturer consideration, he agreed to it. This arranged, 
M. Verduret, as M. Prosper senior’s friend called himself, intimated that 
he had taken the liberty to write in Prosper’s name to M. Raoul de 
Lagors, to meet him there and then. 

* But,” interpolated Prosper, “ what for? You surely do not suspect 
him. The nephew of M. Fauvel, and the very impersonation of loyalty 
and honour.” 

“ Hum !” replied M. Verduret, “a mortal adorned with many brilliant 
qualities, but I must see him for all that.” 

The conversation was interrupted by the bell ringing, and M. Verduret 
had just time to withdraw to an inner room, when M. Raoul de Lagors 
was announced. The two friends met in the most affectionate manner. 
They embraced after Gallic fashion, M. Lagors exclaiming, “ My dear 
friend! my poor dear Prosper!” And he concluded by offering to him 
the half of his fortune. Prosper was overwhelmed by his generosity, but 
his gratitude abated somewhat when he learnt that it was on condition 
that he should leave France. M. de Clameron and he, Raoul de Lagors, 
had consulted together, the latter said, and it was impossible for Prosper 
to remain in France; he must go to America, amass a few millions, and 
come back to crush his enemies with his magnificence ! 

Prosper restrained the indignation he felt at the proposition ; said he 
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would think it over, and contented himself with making inquiries about 
the Fauvel family. 

“ Well!” said Raoul, “since I have declined to enter the offices, my 
uncle and I are not on such good terms as we used to be. I have scarcely 
been in the house for a month past. M. Fauvel is, if possible, more put 
out by this affair than yourself. He is searcely ever seen, and then he 
is like a man beside himself. As to my aunt, she has masses said for the 
benefit of the criminal, whoever he is; and as to my beautiful but icy 
cousin, she is absorbed in preparations for a fancy ball, which is to come 
off the day after to-morrow at MM. Jandidier’s.” 

It may be imagined how much Prosper felt hurt at this exhibition of 
indifference on the part of the young lady in question. 

** Madeleine !” he murmured, ‘‘ Madeleine!” 

Raoul did not find it convenient to remark upon his friend’s grief, but, 
shaking his hand, said he must be off ; that he had to be at the ball, and 
that he would let Prosper know the results. Prosper was still in the same 
place, petrified with sorrow, when he was aroused by the voice of his 
father’s friend. 

“ Well, what do you think of your friends ?” 

“ Friends indeed!” replied the young man, with bitterness. ‘ But 
you heard him offer me half his fortune.” - . 

M. Verduret shrugged his shoulders with compassion. 

“ Perhaps,” he said, “it would be worth his whole fortune to place the 
ocean between you and him.” 

Further conversation was interrupted by the porter bringing in a 
parcel, which he said had been delivered the same morning by a com- 


missionnaire. The parcel was directed in printed letters carefully cut 


out of a book. M. Verduret examined them closely, and declared that 
the said book had been a Prayer-book. It contained bank-notes and an 
anonymous letter, the writer of which entreated Prosper as a well-wisher 
to quit the country. M. Verduret examined the notes. They did not 
constitute part of the robbery ; he had a memorandum of the numbers of 
the missing notes. He then sent for the porter, asked him if he knew 
the commissionnaire who had brought the parcel. 

** Yes; he was stationed at the corner of the street.” 

“Go and fetch him, then!” 

When the commissionnaire made his appearance, all he knew was that 
another had given him the parcel. 

“Do you know that other?” 

“No.” 

* Should you know him again?” 

* Decidedly so.” 

“‘ How much do you earn a day ?”’ 

“ From eight to ten francs.” 

“Well, I will give you ten francs a day merely to walk about till you 
find the commissionnaire who gave you this parcel. Report yourself 
every evening at the Hotel du Grand-Archange. If you find him, you 
shall have a premium of fifty francs.” 

Prosper was not a little surprised at the intelligence, activity, and 
decision shown by his so-called father’s friend in the conduct of this case. 
He was still more surprised when the commissionnaire being gone, he 
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declared that the letter was written by a female; there were i 

in it, he said, such as only a woman would use ; but he hesitated for a 
long time when M. Verduret proposed an immediate visit being paid to 
M. Fauvel. 

There was no resisting, however, M. Verduret’s insistance ; and at the 
interview Verduret explained that his relative, Prosper, was about to 
start for America, and that he did not like leaving the country without 
paying his respects to his master. 

“ Leaving the country! Ah! well! it is better he should do so; but 
he might have saved us both this painful meeting. I have nothing to 
say to him.” 

Prosper was annoyed, but M. Verduret rubbed his hands. He had 
satisfied himself that M. Fauvel was not the delinquent, and he further 
felt convinced that. he was open to conviction, As they were leaving the 
house, Cavaillon issued forth from the offices to speak to them. 

“They are gone!” he said, in almost breathless anxiety. 

** How long ago P” 

‘“* About a quarter of an hour.” 

“ Then we have not a moment to lose. Here is a note for you.” 

Cavaillon ran back to the offices. 

‘* What !” exclaimed Prosper, ‘do you know Cavaillon?” 

‘It would appear so,” replied M. Verduret. ‘‘ But we have no time 

to talk. We must use our legs.” 

“ But where are we going P” 

M. Verduret did not reply, but hurried his protégé along till they got 
to No. 81, Rue Lafayette. It was a dressmaker’s establishment. A 
lady ushered them into the dining-room, and pointed to a door beyond. 

“Oh! there!” said M. Verduret ; and, opening it gently, he pushed 
Prosper forwards. 

What was the surprise of the latter, when the first object that met his 
eyes was Madeleine! M. Fauvel’s niece was busy examining some 
dresses, but on seeing Prosper she turned round, and seemed as if about 
to fall. Recovering herself, however, she protested with a justly offended 
dignity at the intrusion. Prosper was himself so taken aback that he 
could not at first find words to answer; but at length he muttered out 
something about chance, unexpected pleasure, and a yearning for sym- 
pathy in affliction. Madeleine was visibly affected. 

* You suffer. I know it, and I pity you as a sister pities a much- 
loved brother.” 

* A sister!” echoed Prosper, bitterly. ‘ Was it as a sister that you 
gave me the blessed relic I carry in my bosom, and that you swore to 

ove me for ever?” 

“That was a year ago,” replied the young lady, manifestly a prey to 
the deepest emotion. “ How many sad events have happened since then! 
I was obliged to ask you to forget me.” 

“TI could not forget you, Madeleine. It was out of my power to do 
so. I gambled, I frequented a mixed and thoughtless society, I did 
what I ought not to have done to drive the thoughts of you from out of 
my heart. But it was in vain. I cannot cease to love you. You never 
explained yourself. You discarded me, and yet insisted that the with- 

rawal should appear to be my own act and deed. You told me that an 
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invincible obstacle had sprung up between us; that obstacle, Madeleine, 
was your heart. You no longer loved me!” 

“ Heavens!” said the young girl, in agony. “It is suffering too 
much. Oh! Prosper, my friend, my brother, if you only knew all!” 

“T only know one thing, Madeleine. It is that you loved me, that 
you no longer love me, and that I love you!” 

He waited for an answer, but none came. The silence was interrupted 
by some one sobbing audibly. It was Madeleine’s attendant, who was 
weeping at the are. Beer Prosper had not even remarked her pre- 
sence, so absorbed was he in his interview with Madeleine. He was 
horrorstruck on turning round to perceive that it was Nina Gypsy. But 
he said nothing, nor even uttered an exclamation. He felt intuitively, 
by his own grief, what that poor girl’s must be, at thus hearing him 
declare his unalterable affection for another. The thing that surprised 
him most, however, was that Gypsy, whose exciteability was so familiar 
to him, should so far contain herself. Madeleine had in the mean time 
recovered her fortitude, and preparing to leave, she said : 

“ Prosper, I have not forgotten. I am more miserable than you. 
You have a right to complain, but I cannot help it. There is no future 
for us. One day I may be able to justify myself. In the mean time 
farewell !” 

And so saying, she touched the young man’s forehead with her lips, 
and withdrew hastily, followed by Nina Gypsy. 

Prosper remained for a moment, bewildered by conflicting emotions ; 
but even these, in their intensity, were drowned in the surprise he felt at 
M. Verduret’s thus bringing him in contact with Madeleine and Gypsy 
at the same time, and at the influence which he manifestly had over the 
latter. His surprise was indeed so great, that it assumed the form of 
passionate excitement, and he could not, on again finding himself in the 

resence of his father’s friend, help asking him, and that in a rude and 
imperious tone, ‘‘ who he was?” 

“‘A friend of your father’s,” quietly replied M. Verduret. ‘Do you 
not know it?” 

“That will not do. I cannot be exposed to such trials as I have had 
to undergo to-da,. without knowing what I have to encounter.” 

“ Suffice it tha: I will save you. I have promised to do so.” 

“Yes, when Madeleine rejects me for ever.” 

“Nonsense. Madeleine loves you, and has never ceased to love you.” 

“If I could only believe that. But she avoids me.” 

‘Not by her own inclinations, but by a sense of duty. We must find 


out for whom she makes a sacrifice, which evidently costs her so much.” 
Prosper was conquered. 


*T will do as you bid,” he said. 
“Tt is well,” replied M. Verduret; “ for Madeleine knows the name of 


the thief, and she makes a sacrifice of you and of herself rather than 
betray that person.” 


III.—Raovt pe Lacors anp M. pe CLAMERON. 
That night Prosper took up his abode with M. Verduret, at the Hétel 
du Grand-Archange, in the same room that had been occupied by Gypsy. 
Rummaging about he discovered a fragment of paper, on which were 
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written some words, evidently part of a letter. All he could decipher 
was: “TI have been imp—— upon by Raoul.—Inform Prosper, and 
then hand of Mademoiselle Ma . . . .” 

Prosper did not sleep that night. The next day M. Verduret resumed 
his investigations. 

“Do you know whence M. Raoul comes?” he inquired of the young 
man. 
“From Saint Remy, the birthplace of Madame Fauvel.” 

“Saint Remy is the country of Nostradamus,” replied M. Verduret ; 
but not of your friend. I have written there. The last of the Lagors 
died without a male heritor, and leaving two daughters. One of " 
daughters was married, and she resides a widow in Paris, supported by 
her relative—Madame Fauvel.” 

Prosper, although surprised, made no objections to M. Verduret’s reve- 
lations. Suspicions had before found their way into his mind, and the 
fragments of the letter perused the previous evening had served to con- 
firm them. 

‘“* But who, then, is Raoul ?” was all he ventured to remark. 

“One man alone could tell us that, and he will take care not to betray 
his secret ; and that is M. de Clameron.” 

“Ah! I hate the man!” exclaimed Prosper. ‘“ If one could only have 
his antecedents.” 

“T have a few notes,”’ quietly observed M. Verduret, as he consulted 
his pocket-book. ‘ Louis de Clameron is the second son of the Marquis 
de Clameron, of the chateau of same name, near Tarascon. He had an 
elder brother, Gaston by name. In 1842, having had the misfortune to 
kill a man who had grievously insulted him, he was obliged to leave the 
country. At his father’s death Louis inherited, and coming to Paris 
gambled away his patrimony. Ruined, and in debt, he involved himself 
in intrigues and criminal acts. Whilst leading this degraded life he 
learnt that his brother Gaston had returned from Mexico immensely 
rich, and that he had founded an iron-factory at Oleron. Louis set off 
for the Pyrenees, was well received by his brother; but the latter soon 
afterwards died in his arms, it is supposed from poison, administered by 
his own brother, who inherited his fortune and the title of marquis.” 

“Very sad!” said Prosper, who had become inoculated with the system 
of induction adopted by his friend and mentor. “M. de Clameron was 
a poverty-stricken reprobate, then, when I first met him at M. Fauvel’s? 
Soon afterwards Raoul arrived from the country, and about a month after 
his appearance Madeleine banished me from her presence.” 

“Come,” said M. Verduret, “you are making progress, and are 
beginning at last to understand the significance of facts.” 

The conversation was interrupted by the appearance of a valet. 

* Master Joseph Dubois!” exclaimed M. Verduret, “ what 
news ?” 

** Ah, master, it is not a bed of roses'at M. de Clameron’s. My master 
came yesterday to this hotel in search of the ‘little one,’ but she was 
gone. He was in a great rage, and he went cursing and swearing. 
Oh! he swears horribly to M. Raoul de Lagors. I, as usual, following 
in his tracks. M. Raoul said: ‘We must get rid of the “little one. 


She may betray us.’ But M. de Clameron only laughed, and said: ‘A 
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n of that kind can be got rid of administratively.’ And then they 

h laughed together.” 

Prosper began now to appreciate a word in the fragment of writing— 
Raoul had imposed upon Gypsy! But the valet continued : 

“Last night my master went to M. Fauvel’s, and spent the evening 
there. He came home out of sorts. This morning Raoul came early, 
and they had a terrible quarrel. Matters are getting to a crisis, sir! 
M. de Clameron seized Raoul by the throat; the latter drew his knife. 
Then finding it would be a struggle for life, each became more calm, 
and on parting I overheard -M. de Clameron say, ‘Since a scene is 
inevitable, it may as well be to-day, so remain at Vesinet this evening.’ 
‘ All right,’ replied Raoul.” 

“Well,” said M. Verduret, “affairs are coming, as Master Dubois 
says, to a crisis. You had better go home at once, not to lose a chance. 
Ah! here is the little Cavaillon !” 

The banker’s clerk shook hands with Prosper, and then with M. 
Verduret, to whom he handed over a book. 

“ Precisely so,”” observed the latter, “a prayer-book out of which the 
letters have been cut to make up the address on the parcel sent to 


Prosper.” 


“ Why that book!” exclaimed Prosper; “I gave it myself to Made- 


leine.” 


“Then you think that Madeleine cut out the address?” observed M. 
Verduret. 

But before the young man could reply a detective came in with a 
note. M. Verduret rose up with an expression of excitement, which was 
most unusual with him, and taking Prosper by the arm, 

“Let us hasten away,” he said; “ perchance we have them now.” 

No sooner out than he hurried to the first carriage-stand. Looking 
out for a pair of good horses, he inquired, 

“ How much will you take us to Vesinet for ?” 

** Vesinet !’’ muttered Prosper, and he knew where he was going. 


“Why, at such an hour and in such weather, bourgeois, twenty-five 
franes.”” 


“ And to quick a 
Thirty-five ’ was the surly response. 

“ Now, look here, you shall have a hundred if you can overtake an- 
other carriage which has half an hour's advance upon us.” 

* Jump in, then,” said the driver. 

And he flogged his horses lustily along the Rue de Valois. 

It was about nine o’clock at night when M. Verduret and his neophyte 
arrived at Vesinet. The driver had earned his hundred francs, for an- 
other carriage preceded them by only some fifty yards. Getting out in 
the village, coachy was told to wait at the small inn till they returned. 
It was raining hard, the wind was blowing mournfully, and the darkness 
was almost palpable, yet the two steadily made their way to Raoul’s 
country-house, well known to Prosper. The gates were carefully closed, 
and they had to get over the wall. There was a light at only one 
window, and that was on the first floor. After a tedious reconnaissance 
made of the premises, and by which no inlet could be discovered, they 
were obliged to have recourse to a ladder which lay in a shed to discover 
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what was going on. Prosper went up first, but no sooner had he looked 
in than he uttered a groan, which, but for the wind and rain, would cer- 
tainly have been overheard. Descending the ladder, he informed his 
friend that, to his horror, Madeleine was in the room with Raoul. She 
preserved her travelling dress and bonnet, it is true; her attitude was 
that of animation and anger—not unmingled with contempt—but still, 
the mere idea that a young girl should be thus alone with a young pro- - 
fligate in his country abode, was a source of poignant grief to the cashier. 
For once M. Verduret himself was baffled. He expected that the lady 
whose traces he was on was Madame Fauvel, but he hastened to allay 
the suspicions of Prosper by declaring that Madeleine was not there on 
her own account. The detective then took his turn on the ladder. He 
was just in time to see Raoul giving up some papers to Madeleine. They 
were of different colours, and his practised eye at once recognised ac- 
ceptances of the Mont de Piété. No sooner had Madeleine possessed 
herself of these papers than she turned to go away. Raoul lit her 
down-stairs. Prosper was delighted to see that when 4 offered his hand 
to bid her good-by, she refused to touch it. It was midnight before the 
two friends regained the Hétel du Grand-Archange, and they were glad, 
after a hasty supper, to get to bed. M. Verduret signified, however, 
before retiring, that he should be up early, and they would not see him 
till far on in the night, for he was going to the ball given by MM. 
Jandidier. 

“ Well,” Prosper thought, “‘ who can my anonymous friend be, that he 
goes to the balls of the most opulent bankers of the metropolis ?” 


IV.—A Ciown at a Fancy Batu. 


The twin hotels of MM. Jandidier—celebrated financiers—stood in 
the Rue Saint Lazare. The two houses could, upon occasions like the 
present, be converted into one, and nothing could surpass the brillianey 
and the magnificence of the fétes given by these princely bankers. The 
street was crowded with carriages putting down their occupants. It was, 
as we have said, a fancy ball, and the costumes were as varied as they 
were splendid. Among them was a clown, who had in one hand a pole 
supporting a canvas with pictures, in the other a cane, with which to 
explain their meaning. Several guests teased the showman to proceed 
with his exhibition, but the fool was not wanting in repartee with which 
to shake off-the intrusive, and it was not until a later hour in the evening 
that, taking up a position in front of the Fauvel party, which included 
M. de Clameron and Raoul de Lagors as well as Madeleine, he began 
his exhibition after the stereotyped style of a showman at a village fair. 
The drama, depicted in eight tableaux, he announced to have occurred — 
in China—witness the dress of the personages. The first picture repre- 
sented the celebrated mandarin Li-I'o, in the bosom of his family. The 
beautiful young lady by his side is his wife; she is happy because she is 
virtuous, and she loves her husband, who doats upon her. The second 
picture represents an elderly lady tearing her hair—especially the white 
* ones—in despair. It is the mandarine of the first picture, but alas! how 
changed! She has met a handsome young profligate of the city of 
Pekin, and she is no longer virtuous, no longer happy. She is in despair, 
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because she knows she is getting old, and it will be impossible to fix the 
affections of an adolescent. As the clown went on with characteristic 
volubility, he now and then turned his eye upon Madame Fauvel, but he 
could not perceive that he had succeeded in awakening her interest. 
Pointing to the third picture, he said : 

“ Here, you see, the old mandarine has given up remorse as a nuisance. 
She has thought if love could not secure her Chinese gallant interest 
might, so she dresses up her youth, presents him at the best houses in 
Pekin, and sends jewellery, diamonds, everything she has to Chinese 
monts de piété to satisfy his desires.” 

Madame de Fauvel was becoming seriously annoyed at the clownish 
exhibition, and would have got up if she could, but the crowd was too 

t. The clown was now triumphant. It was with renewed vigour 
t he pointed to the fourth tableau : 

“ Here you see the mandarine,” he shouted out, “is at her wits’ end 
and at the end of her jewellery. Everything is gone, and then the 
young bandit suggests, asa last resource, that the golden button of the 
mandarin’ Li-Fo, a jewel of great value, and the insignia of his dignity, 
kept in a strong-box hewn out of granite, shall be secured. The man- 
darine resists, because she knows the innocent will be accused, but love 
prevails, and in the fourth tableau you see the two descending the private 
staircase.” 

The clown could proceed no further. Madame de Fauvel had fainted, 
and MM. de Clameron and Raoul de Lagors had seized upon his arms. 

‘“‘ Who are you?” they both exclaimed at once. 


“Who Iam? My name and pedigree are with the authorities of the 
place.” 


“ What is this abominable history have been relating? Admit 
e 


that it is meant for Madame de Fauvel,’”’ said M. de Clameron. 

“ Madame de Fauvel !” exclaimed the clown, with a mingled expres- 
sion of stupid surprise and diabolical malice. “ How should I know any- 
thing of Madame de Fauvel? I never even heard of her! Is she a 
mandarine?” 

The audience began to laugh, and MM. de Clameron and Raoul de 
Lagors thought it would be as well not to prosecute their interrogatory 
in public. But this did not quite suit the clown’s purpose; changing 
his tone and manner, he turned upon his assailants, and asked who they 
were that they should constitute themselves the champions of Madame de 
Fauvel. Had she no husband or no sons? 

“I am the friend of Madame de Fauvel,’’ replied M. de Clameron. 
“Her honour is as dear to me as my own, for before a week is over I 
shall be allied in marriage with her niece, Mademoiselle Madeleine.” 

“ Oh, indeed !” ironically observed the clown. “ Receive my congra- 
tulations. Mademoiselle Madeleine is the belle of the evening, and she 
has also a dowry of half a million.” 

Again the audience tittered at the expense of the champions. 

“T tell you what,” exclaimed wtp served his temper, “ your tongue, 
for a clown, is a great deal too long.” 

“ Perhaps so my pretty adolescent, but my arm is still longer.” 


“ You are——” exclaimed M. de Clameron. But the insult died on 
his lips. 
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“‘T am the best friend of your brother, Gaston. I was his counsellor 
and his confidant,” persevered the indomitable clown. 

‘M. de Clameron turned so pale that Raoul thought it advisable to 
drag him away. 

“Oh! oh!! oh!!!” ejaculated the clown, in as many different tones. 

He had obtained all the information that he sought for, and even 
more. The conduct of the parties more than attested their guilty con- 
nivance, and he might now withdraw in safety from the field of his 
operations. M. Verduret—for he was the clown—went, however, 
beyond his reckoning here. MM. de Clameron and Raoul de Lagors 
watched his departure, and followed his footsteps. M. Verduret had 
merely put a large cloak over his ball costume, and was turning into the 
Rue Olivier, when a man, rushing from an archway, struck at him 
violently. M. Verduret was like a cat. Jumping aside and lifting up 
his hands, he saved his life, at the expense of a slight cut on his arm. 
The assassin, seeing that his intention was foiled, took to his heels. 
‘“* Either Raoul or De Clameron,” he muttered to himself, as he tied his 
kerchief round his arm ; and, deeming walking further to be unsafe, he 


took a carriage the remainder of his journey to the Hétel du Grand- 
Archange. 


V.—Tue Rippite UNRAVELLED. 


“* Our enemies are now aware that we are upon their traces,’’ he said 
to Prosper, on meeting him in their apartment and showing his wound. 
“ We must strike at once.” 

He then detailed all that had occurred, dwelling with manifest amuse- 
ment upon his having gone at first upon the wrong tack in supposing 
Raoul to be the chief criminal, whereas it was evident that it was M. de 
Clameron; and more than that, he informed Prosper that the latter was 
about to be wedded to Madeleine before the week was over. It was their 
duty, he added, to proceed with energy, and to anticipate such a catas- 
trophe by another of a different character. 

_ “To-morrow morning,” he continued, “ we must get a warrant of 
—. “I know who gave the key and who gave the word,” he 

“ The key—yes,” replied Prosper, “‘ was M. Fauvel’s; but the word?” 

“The word—you gave it. Gypsy was cross one evening, and you 
said to her in the presence of your friend, ‘ You are wrong in reproaching 
me with not thinking of you; it is your name which at the present 
moment holds my master’s strong-box in its keeping.” 

“ Too true—too true, alas!” groaned Prosper. ‘I remember, it was 
the evening of the robbery.” 

“Yes, and one of the two went off at once to Madame Fauvel, and 
compelled the poor lady to connive at the robbery of her own husband !” 

* But how is it that they have obtained such a power over Madame - 
Fauvel? How is it that Madeleine is mixed up with such horrible 
transactions ?” 

“It is a long and a sad story,” replied M. Verduret, or rather M. 
Lecoq, for the intelligent reader will not have failed long ago to perceive 


that the two personages are the same, “ the matter for which I have had 
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put together at Tarascon. When Madame Fauvel was young, she loved 
and was beloved by Gaston de Clameron. The families were, unfortu- 
nately, bitterly hostile to one another, and their meetings had to be 
clandestine. ‘The consequence was that Valentine de la Verberie, her 


“name before she was Madame de Fauvel, became nceinte) It was on 


hut & , that account-that Gaston became involved in a quarrel which, ending in 
Cure, the death of one of the parties, necessitated his flight before he could 


vindicate Valentine’s honour by a marriage. Not being heard of for 
many years afterwards, and Valentine having had a son who was put 
out to nurse, her mother, who detested the Clamerons, at length pre- 
vailed upon her to accept an offer made by M. Fauvel to give her a posi- 
tion in the world. For many years Madame Fauvel enjoyed a happy 
domestic life; her son had perished young, but without her knowledge, 
for Louis de Clameron, who knew all the circumstances, having taken his 
brother’s title and run through two fortunes, got a young adventurer to 
assume the character of the child of Valentine by Gaston, and by thus 
imposing upon her maternal feelings and her dread of exposure, had got 
her not only to introduce her supposititious son into society, but also to 
sacrifice all her economies, and then all her trinkets and jewellery, to 
support the young man and his reprobate friend in their extravagances. 
Madeleine alone knew the secret of Madame Fauvel’s painful position, 
and she had consented to give up her affections to Prosper and to wed 
M. de Clameron, whom she held in abhorrence, rather than her aunt and 
friend should for ever be ruined.” 

Luckily, M. Lecoq had now brought matters to such a crisis that the 
police could act openly, and yet with discretion. The first object was to 


apprise Madame Fauvel and Madeleine as to the real state of things 
without involving the reputation of the former. This M. Lecoq under- 
took to do himself, and, in the next place, the same a and intelli- 


gent detective exposed to M. Raoul de Lagors all that he knew of his 
antecedents, pointed out to him that the house of M. Fauvel was for ever 
closed against his deceptions, but that if he was prepared to make resti- 
tution of the lost moneys he would still be allowed to leave the country. 
The young bandit was only too glad to accede to the terms proposed, 
and M. de Fauvel became the glad recipient of his long-lost treasure, 
and, what to him was of far more importance, he obtained the perfect 
satisfactory explanation that Prosper had nothing whatsoever to do with 
the robbery. Prosper was accordingly reinstated in his place, and in a 
few years the bank was officially known as the house of Fauvel et 
Prosper Bertomy et C'*.; Prosper having wedded his loved Madeleine. 
As to M. de Clameron, arrested and confined in a cell at the prefecture, 
all his crimes rose up in solitude in such terrible array against him, that 
his mind gave way. He became incoherently mad, with one exception— 
he fancied that his brother was endeavouring to poison him, and he held 
by this idea so tenaciously, that he saved himself from the guillotine by 
perishing of starvation. 
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SIMSON’S HISTORY OF THE GIPSIES.* 


So common is the feeling in the minds of people residing in the 
British Isles that the gipsies do not—in fact, cannot—exist in a civilised 
state, that it amounts almost to an instinct. And yet it would puzzle 
most of such people to give an intelligible reason for such an opinion, 
That the tribe, in a more or less mixed state as regards blood, and in 
very large numbers, does exist in positions disconnected from the use of 
a tent, and that the descendants of such hold themselves to be gipsies, 
are facts that can admit of no contradiction. An Englishman has no 
difficulty in understanding what is meant by a civilised American Indian, 
or a civilised negro, or a civilised man of almost any particular race, no 
matter whether he lives by himself or among more civilised races ; why, 
then, should he feel any difficulty in understanding what is meant by a 
civilised gipsy? Perhaps no Englishman has ever doubted the fact of 
there being gipsies in Spain who do not follow the tent ; why, then, 
doubt the existence of such in Great Britain? No one is likely to 
believe that if a common native were to “ play gipsy,” he would thereby 
really be a gipsy. So, then, as it is not the style of life, or the dress, 
or the character that makes a gipsy, what is it that does? So little do 
people know of what, in the essential meaning of the word, a gipsy is, 
that it is almost presumptuous for them to form an opinion for them- 
selves, to say nothing of enunciating one for public instruction. What 
is wanted is an actual, positive, personal knowledge of the tribe; and 
this we think, is very minutely and very maturely given in the book in 
question. ' 

What I have said of its almost being an instinct that gipsies do not 
and cannot exist in a civilised state in Great Britain, is really one of the 
most vulgar of “ vulgar errors.” What would an intelligent man think 
if he were asked to give an opinion as to what Indians or negroes should 
do to cease to be Indians or negroes? And what would be his opinion 
of what a gipsy should do to cease to be a gipsy? The gipsy tribe has 
been in England since, at least, the time of Alt VIII. ; so that its 
members, at the present day, may well call themselves Englishmen, 
And what should we ask them to do to become more Englishmen than 
they are already ? That is, what should they do to “cease to be 

ipsies ?” 

. That gipsies should marry with gipsies is so natural as to admit of no 
doubt or surprise; that the issue between the gipsy and common native 
should follow the gipsy connexion (without reference to any particular 
character or habits) is as natural, and is a matter of fact. The doubter 
of this fact would feel a difficulty in intelligibly defining what this half 
or mixed breed should do to be a gipsy, or what he should do not to be 
* one of them.” 

The subject of the gipsies may well claim a little of the public atten- 
tion, for there are few classes of readers to whom it does not present 
points of interest in a less or greater degree. Unfortunately, what the 
author said was and is true: “ The fact is, the gipsies have hitherto been 
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so completely despised, and held in such thorough contempt, that few 
ever thought of or would venture to make inquiries of them relative to 
their ancient customs and manners.” To which is added: ‘* What 
our author says is equally applicable to the entire subject of the tribe. 
And we see here how admirably the passions—in this case the prejudice 
and incredulity —of mankind are calculated to blind them to facts, perha 
to facts the most obvious and incontestable. What is stated of the 
gipsies in this work generally should be no matter of wonder; the real 
wonder, if wonder there should be, is that it should not have been known 
to the world before.”—p. 268. The incredulity here spoken of is 
apparently the means, under a beneficent Providence, by which the 
singular gipsy nation is shielded from the almost unearthly prejudice of 
their fellow-creatures. 

Of all the ways in which the gipsies have hoaxed other people, the 
manner in which they have managed to throw around themselves a sense 
of their non-existence in a civilised state, to the minds of others, is the 
most remarkable. A reason for this is to be found in the “ Notices” of 
Sir Walter Scott and the Ettrick Shepherd in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
“ The community, familiar from infancy with the general character and 
appearance of these vagrant hordes, have probably never regarded them 
with any deeper interest than what springs from the recollected terrors 
of a nursery tale, or the finer associations of poetical and picturesque 
description.” This nursery knowledge of a gipsy is doubtless very 
superficial, yet is such that people have the greatest difficulty in throwing 
it off when they grow up. It is of this nature: to-day there may be 
ten thousand gipsies in the country; to-morrow none (should it so 
happen that they have left the tent and divested themselves of the gipsy 
toggery) ; and next day there may be ten thousand again. This “ Bo- 
peep” idea of a gipsy has taken such a hold of the public mind, that 
when Mr. Hoyland commenced making inquiries into the condition of 
the tribe, he addressed circulars to the sheriffs for information, and got 
from no less than thirteen Scotch sheriffs the answer, “ No gipsies within 
the county.” On this it is remarked, “A report of this kind was 
nearly as good as would be that of a cockney as to there being no foxes 
in the county, because, while riding through it on the stage, he did not 
see any!” A reason for this is also to be found in Blackwood’s 
* Notices,” for in these it is said : “ Men of letters, while eagerly inves- 
tigating the customs of Otaheite or Kamschatka, and losing their 
tempers in endless disputes about Gothic and Celtic antiquities, have 
witnessed with apathy and contempt the striking spectacle of a gipsy 
camp, pitched, perhaps, amidst the mouldering entrenchments of their 
favourite Picts and Romans.” 

In the same work it is said : “ The reader will be pleased to divest him- 
self of the childish prejudices, acquired in the nursery and in general 
literature, against the name of gipsy, and consider that there are people 
in Scotland, occupying some of the highest positions in life, who are 
Bipsies ; not indeed gipsies in point of purity of blood, but people who 

ave gipsy blood in their veins, and who hold themselves to be gipsies, 


in the manner which T have to a certain extent explained in the preface, 
and will more fully illustrate in my disquisition on the gipsies.”” Before 
any one can say that such is not a fact, he should interrogate every 
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person on the island whether or not he is “one of them.” And even 
that would not be sufficient; for a person is not necessarily a gipsy 
because he says so; nor would he not be one merely because he said he 
was not. And likewise he should give his reasons for not “ subscribing” 
to the facts presented in the volume before venturing to style them 
“ mystery-mongering,” like All the Year Round, and “ wild specula- 
tions,” according to Blackwood’s Magazine. What is said of 
John Bunyan can be applied to all civilised gipsies: “If Bunyan’s 
father was a gipsy, we may reasonably assume that his mother was one 
likewise, and, consequently, that Bunyan was one himself, or, as Sir 
Walter Scott expresses it, a ‘gipsy reclaimed.’ A gipsy being a question 
of race, and not a matter of habits, it should be received as one of the 
simplest of elementary truths, that once a gipsy always a gipsy.” “As 
the Jews during their pilgrimage in the wilderness were protected from 
their enemies by a cloud, so have the gipsies in their increase and deve- 
lopment been shielded from theirs by a mist of ignorance, which, it would 
seem, requires no little trouble to dispel.” 

In All the Year Round, for 17th March, 1866, under the heading of 
“An Immense Gipsy Party,” appeared a rather curious notice of Mr. 
Simson’s work, The writer says: ‘ Another craze, hitherto not general, 
but which, if believed in, will throw over society a delightful, if slightly 
maddening, amount of mystery, has been put forth, in a certain book, 
written by a Scottish enthusiast, by which it appears that both Scotland 
and England are penetrated through and through with gipsy blood, and 
that men and women, whom we had all along taken for douce and 
honest Anglo-Saxons, or at the least Celts of the true breed, are nothing 
better than gipsies.” ‘ We pause a moment before we subscribe ... . 
to the close and almost universal interfiltration of the Anglo-Saxon b 
the gipsy blood—unseen, unknown, and unsuspected. Our leddeell 
may be gipsies, with fair hair and blue eyes, ‘chattering gipsy’ secretly 
to other ‘romany managies,’ likewise cunningly disguised ; soldiers and 
sailors may meet other ‘nawkens,’ or gipsies, like themselves, in the 
' enemy’s camp, and cry ‘ Zincali! ziucali!’ as at the discovery of a 
brother . . . . but we do not believe it. Nothing is easier than to 
make up a mystery ... . it is all one to the mystery-monger, pro- 
vided he can weave his webs with the faintest show of reason.” And in 
strange contradiction thereto he says: “It has been infinitely to the 
advantage of society that they have become reclaimed and civilised, and 
are only now to be regarded as a mystery and a secret, a strange un- 
spoken infusion of foreign blood and secret customs, all kept in the dark, 
and known only to the initiated.” And in as strange contradiction to 
that, he continues: “As it is not even known how many gipsies, pure, 
undefiled, and confessed, are now living in Great Britain—some saying 
eighteen, and others thirty-six thousand—we may be excused if we 
somewhat doubt the accuracy of statements which cannot be proved nor 
tested by any modern methods known to us.” 

In an investigation like the present, we have none of the difficulties to 
be encountered in one having reference to an antediluvian or pre-adamite 
subject, but rather the facilities of one that entered England so recently 
as the sixteenth century. So that, why should there be any difficulty in 
ascertaining, most accurately, everything connected with gipsydom? 
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The work in question sets out with the assertion: “It is what it pro- 
fesses to be—a history, in which the subject has been stripped of every- 
thing pertaining to fiction, or even colouring ; so that the reader will see 
depicted, in their true character, this singular people, in the description 
of whom, owing to the suspicion and secrecy of their nature, writers 

nerally have indulged in so much that is trifling, and even fabulous.” 
ee like that, taken in connexion with the very minute circum- 
stantiality of the edifice reared on so solid or legal and historical founda- 
tion, may well have shaken the critic before committing himself to his 
assertion that the work is a ‘ craze,’ a ‘mystery-mongering,’ which ‘ we 
don’t believe.’ 

In opposition to all that it contains, we have the following from the 
Penny Cyclopedia: “In England the gipsies have much diminished 
of late years, in consequence of the enclosure of lands and the laws 
against vagrants.” And the following from a very late number of 
Chambers’s Journal: “ As the wild cat, the otter, and the wolf, gener- 
ally disappear before the advance of civilisation, the wild races of mankind 
are, in like manner and degree, gradually coming to an end, and from 
the same causes. The waste lands get enclosed, the woods are cut down, 
the police becomes yearly more efficient, and the pariahs vanish with 
their means of subsistence. In England there are, at most, fifteen 
hundred gipsies. Before the end of the present century they will, pro- 
bably, be extinct over Western Europe.” In some “ Notices of the 
Scottish Gipsies,” mainly by Sir Walter Scott and the Ettrick Shepherd, 
to be found in the early numbers of Blackwood’s Magazine, we have the 
following: “ The progress of time, and increase both of the means of life 
and the power of the laws, gradually reduced this dreadful evil within 
more narrow bounds. . . . Their numbers are so greatly diminished, 
that instead of one hundred thousand, as calculated by Fletcher, it would 
now, perhaps, be impossible to collect above five hundred throyghout all 
Scotland.” And of Billy Marshall, a gipsy chief: “Who were his 
descendants I cannot tell; I am sure he could not do it himself, if he 
were living. It is known that they were prodigiously numerous; I dare 
say numberless.” And yet this writer gravely says that “ they are in some 
risk of becoming extinct!” In reference to these “ Notices”—commonly 
strung loosely together, without any apparent research or real personal 
knowledge of the subject, Mr. Simson says: “ It is perfectly evident that 
Sir Walter Scott, in common with many others, never realised the idea, 
in all its bearings, of what a gipsy was, or he never could have imagined 
that those only were of the gipsy race who followed the tent.” To 
which, Blackwood’s Magazine for May, 1866, true to its ultra-con- 
servative instincts, replies: “ Very few persons indeed can have realised 
it as set forth in this book,” which, to his mind, contains “ so much wild 
speculation, and so many unsupported assertions, which are made to pass 
for arguments.” 

The question, “‘ Who are the gipsies?” may, and I dare say always 
will, remain a subject for discussion, and naturally so; for,as Mr. Simson 
says in the work: “‘ With the exception of the Jews, we have no certainty 
of the origin of any people ; in every other case it is conjecture ; even the 
Hungarians know nothing of their origin; and it is not wonderful that 
it should be the same with the gipsies.” The questions of interest that 
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admit of so definite a solution as to be reduced to a positive science, are, 
What are the gipsies? Where do they go to? And what becomes of 
them? In other words, “The pivot on which the real interest in the 
gipsies, during the past, the present, and the future, turns, is the pheno- 
menon of the occasional amalgamation of other blood with theirs, their 
settlement, and the civilisation, perpetuity, and increase of the people, 
maintaining their identity in the world, notwithstanding their having no 
religion peculiar to themselves, like the Jews. In conducting an inquiry 
like the one mentioned, a simple regard to facts is the sole legitimate 
object of contemplation ; it not being even necessary to understand why 
or how a phenomenon exists, to believe that it does exist. For example: 
no one professes to understand how it is that the Jews exist in their 
scattered state, yet no one denies, or even doubts, their existence on that 
account. In the present volume, it may be said that the reasons given 
for the existence of the gipsies in a civilised state are amply sufficient to 
explain, connect, and substantiate the various facts discovered.” 


TIME WAS, IS, AND SHALL BE. 


True was: When first we met upon the river, 
Whose sparkling eddies flashed and laughed beneath, 
That the broad sunlight came with gleam and quiver, 
And thy dear name was as a household breath. 


All seemed a dream, in which we talked and moved; 
Calm flowed life’s current downward to the main, 
And we as shadows of that dream, beloved, 
Drifted along, nor recked of change or pain. 


Time was: And yet the angel as we passed 
Whispered us, “ Passion is but ghost of love; 

Drink thou in pureness of the joys that last, 
And read thy kingdom in the realms above.” 


Time ts: As time, alas! to some must come 

(Some weary hearts, who bear their inward scars), 
Giving their round of duties to the home, 

While he who loved them hath outsoared the stars. 


Time is: A sense of weakness, failing powers, 
Of all that has been, wrapped in memory’s mist, 
Watered with tears, deep mourned, but stronger loved, 
Pressed as a cross unto the heart, and kissed. 


Time sHALL BE: What? A grand beatitude 
Of crowning joys in those blest realms above ; 
The veil uplifted from the aching eyes, 
And heaven itself fulfilment of our love. 


Time shall be: These deep spirituals of life 
Still bear the roll of ages on their way, 
And we, the wearied pilgrims, through the strife 
Of crossed desires, tlius reach the Crown of Day. 
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MARGUERITE PRINTANIERE. 
A SPRINGTIDE STORY. 
By EstaGet. 


Waat’s in a name? quoth the bard of Avon. That which we calla 
rose, by any other name would smell as sweet. Granted, it would. But, 
is the issue therefore closed? No, for something still doth lie in a name. 
What? not substance indeed, yet such very important accidents as go to 
make up the form, which an object primarily assumes to the mind’s vision. 
If artichoke happened to be linked with the idea of a rose, or turnip to be 
inseparably associated with the fancy of a lily, our after-experience might 
teach us that ugly names did not of necessity produce corresponding 
odours. None the less, however, supposing the names of those floral 
beauties to be different from their actual ones, what we now know as 
roses and lilies would then emit sweet scent, not independently of coarse 
appellations, but despite them. By consequence, as an inapt designa- 
tion attaching to a beautiful identity has the disadvantage of failing to 
lend the prime charm of attraction, and of repulsing instead of prepos- 
sessing, so an appropriate name, though leaving substances untouched, of 
a surety does affect with advantage the first accidental impression made 
upon our inward senses by any given concretion, I confess to a feeling 
of gratitude, at not finding myself patronymically either a Hogsflesh or a 
Sheepshanks. And really, had my paternal ancestors so far forgotten 
their duty to posterity, as to saddle me with anything more unhandsome 
in names, Luke Squabs for instance, I am doubtful whether the carotid 
artery, by which the said Luke Squabs must needs have existed, would be 
whole and sound at the present day. Certes, this story, once read, might 
approve itself quite as sweetly, under any other title, to the mental 
nostrils of her or him who read it. But, may not he who writes it 
unctuously flatter himself, that, its heroine possessing charms of name as 
well as of nature, much has been already gained, if readers are thus 
attracted, and thence led on to see her through her story? Wherefore, 
there is a something in a name. 

A similar influence was it that acted upon me when I first heard of 
Marguerite Printaniére, or rather saw her name in writing. Everybody, 
it seems to me, likes the name of Margaret. The word is of Latin, per- 
haps Greek, derivation. In the Latin language, it means a pearl or 
jewel of price; but, undoubtedly, the ancient Latins did not impersonate 
it. Some time early in the middle ages, Margarita would appear to have 
been adopted as a Christian name into all the western tongues, Latin and 
Teutonic, and to have been engrafted upon some of them as a term signi- 
fying herb, Even so late as Dr. Johnson, it had not become obsolete in 
this latter sense with us. In Italian, Margaret is Margareta, or, like the 
Latin, Margarita, generally shortened to Rita. In Spanish, Maraquita 
may be taken as the synonym, though etymologically slightly changed, 
its usual abbreviation being Quita. In German, the name is recog- 
nisable by every one in Margaretha, and hardly less familiar is its 
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diminutive Gretchen. Amongst us English, the name is a greater 
favourite than with any other nation: but we have played upon it, and 
abused it oftener too. In no language does Margaret sound sweeter or 
homelier than in ours: not so Mag, Maggie, Meg, Madge, Moggie, 
Peg, Peggy, and abominable Piggy, of which abridgments only the two 
first are defensible. The French have it Marguerite, purely and simply, 
and one may add royally, for, made out in the full, there is no more 

ueenly name than Margaret. Their ordinary word for daisy is likewise 
; so that’ French idiomacy admits of Marguerite Printaniére, 
my heroine’s title, denoting either a spring daisy, or any individual Mar- 
garet in the springtide of life, according to the thought and drift of the 
speaker or writer. 

To begin. There is but one Paris. And, in respect of light-hearted 
recreation out of doors, is not the centre point, the pivot, the mainspring, 
the key of Paris, its Champs Elysées? Many think that we have 
splendid home-material for an Elysian Fields in the Green Park and St. 
James’s, which, if thrown together, broken up into parterres, and freed 
from their senseless rail-enclosures, would doubtless contribute in recrea- 
tive pleasure to the popular wants, hundredfold more than they do at 
this present. Nothing gets done, perhaps nothing ever will, and, if 
anything were done, the insuperable obstacle of climate would still go on 
sinning against us by dampness, as it sins by unwholesome heat against 
the nationalities of the south. Paris holds a central position. It is 
neither too hot, not too cold; but, above all, it isdry. We all know the 
Champs Elysées of to-day, with its shady trees, now recovered from the 
wreckings of revolutions, its umbrageous groves, its majestic allées, its 
delightful side-walks, its provisions of easy-chairs, its nocturnal illumina- 
tions, and, chiefest of allures, its cafés chantants. But, I can remember, 
when the Champs Elysées looked all confusion, or, at least, when nature 
alone dwelt there, forlorn and artless; when the trees were still scraggy, 
and the groves yet unthought of ; when the walking-ground was either 
knee-deep in sand, or dank with mud and mouldy moss; when, though 
the place has had its cafés from time immemorial, those that then stood 
in it were dingy things, compared to their bright and tasteful successors. 
Before the Second Empire, the Concerts Musard had not been trans- 
planted from the Boulevards, neither had the Folies Marigny been born, 
nor had Mabille developed out of the Chaumiére, nor the Cirque de 
l’Impératrice come into being, nor, of course, the Panorama de Solferino, 
nor the Palais d’Industrie. The Rond Point and much else was a slough, 
the allées and avenues were as yet unblessed with asphalt, whilst the 
cafés chantants and restaurants, to say nothing of the legion of minor 
Parisian pleasures which distribute themselves over the French capital, 
mustered at less than a third of the number they now do, in its aptly- 
named Champs Elysées. The means of amusement used to be one 
respectable café chantant at the bottom, the Jardin d’Hiver half-way up 
on the left, and the Hippodrome at the top. All the rest of the present 
paradise was a wilderness, enjoyable certainly, yet merely the crude 
faculties of nature unordered by art. In none of the multifarious 
improvements is the change so prominently manifested as in the taste 
and decoration of the celebrated cafés chantants. 

An introductory word, then, on these cafés chantants. There have 
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been cafés within and about Paris having music and a stage for singers 

uite from the commencement of this century, but, lurking mostly along 
the southern boulevards, or in such unget-at-able localities as Asniéres, 
they did not count with civilisation. Their admission to polite life dates 
no further back than thirty years ago, under Louis Philippe. Even then, 
for a long period, there were only two in the Champs Elysées, and only 
one—the Café Morel—where any one of repute would care to be seen. 
Now, besides the Vert Galant, a very respectable café chantant by the 
Pont Neuf, and numberless lesser though equally well-conducted cafés on 
the outer line of boulevards, there are three of first-class character in the 
Champs Elysées, each with their regular staff of artists, male and female, 
and an orchestra of choice musicians, That on the left as you go in from 
the Place de la Concorde is, officially speaking, the Café de )Horloge, 
being so called after the famous Pavillon de )’Horloge of the Tuileries. 
This café, commonly known as the Café de Madame Anna, from the 
keeper of it, is very popular on account of its specialty in admitting 
stage dances to its programme, and in affecting Arab songs and other 
outlandish music. Opposite, and parallel with the Avenue Gabriel, 
comes first the Café des Ambassadeurs, so denominated because extending 
side by side with the Turkish, English, and other embassies. As it is the 
largest, best-appointed, and handsomest open-air café in Paris, there can 
be no doubt that, but for the insuperable rivalry of the adjoining café, 
which engages Thérésa, it would beat all competition out of the field. 
Yet, notwithstanding the drawing power of a star, the singers, both 
romancist and comic, being picked, and the orchestra conducted by such 
a superior man as Javelot, the extensive area of seats and tables at the 
Ambassadeurs is generally fully occupied during the season. Mcst of 
these summer cafés have a partnership with the winter cafés on the 
boulevards or elsewhere, such, namely, as close during the hotter months. 
Thus, those artists who have been singing in the winter at the Ba-ta-clan, 
on the Boulevard Prince Eugéne, are wont to migrate in the summer to 
the Vert Galant or to Madame Anna’s; whilst the singers and orchestra 
of the Eldorado, on the Boulevard de Strasbourg, and of the Casino 
Frangais, in the Palais Royal, have the habit of uniting their forces at 
the Ambassadeurs when that place opens in May. One café, however, is 
transferred bodily every year, title and all, from the stifling Rue du Fau- 
bourg Poissonitre to the second grove ou the right in the Champs 
Elysées. It is thus that the Alcazar d’Hiver, after a natural decadence 
in February and March, annually renews its youth with the bud under 
the style of the Alcazar d’Eté, and on the very spot of the old Café 
Morel, with which, too, in many other respects it identifies itself. This 
is the café, both in its winter and summer phases, which has been the 
scene of Thérésa’s greatest triumphs. For a short time in the height of 
her singular career the Eldorado contrived to secure her services, or, more 
truly, helped towards her successes ; but, soon returning to the old stage, 
Thérésa has become almost one with the Alcazars d’Hiver and d’Eté. 
A London open-air café is an impossibility. But, seeing that much of 
the tale I am going to tell derives from a Parisian café, let me take my 
reader beforehand to the Alcazar d’Eté, and ask him or her to observe by 
way of a mise-en-scéne what there meets the senses. The ground space 
is about the size of a good average parish thurch, and, for want of a 
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better simile, one may say that in plan also it greatly resembles a church. 
Entering by the lower gate, and leaving the restaurant on your right, 
you see before you a multitudinous array of chairs, of the same pattern as 
those ordinarily seen in continental churches, a table painted green to 
every four chairs, three main passages like church aisles, two rows of trees 
arranged precisely as would be the pillars of a church, with evergreen 
plantations on either side high enough to represent church walls and 
effectually to preclude sight though not sound, from the outer barba- 
rians, the figure being completed by a final correlation in the stage 
and orchestra department, which of course here form the cynosure of all 
eyes, as in churches do other things and persons. The gas-light is 
artistic and plentiful, and not unfrequently assisted by variegated bengal, 
whence, of a fine night, anything more fairy-like in real life than the 
whole scene together can be scarcely imagined. One feature of these 
open-air cafés is very noticeable, in that the singing damsels utterly 
eschew the stupid fashion of most of our music-halls and of all our con- 
certs, which prescribes a piece of music being held in the hand (although, 
like the Miss Flamboroughs’ half-guineas in the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
not necessarily for use), the general effect of which is to invest a young 
lady, on retiring at the end of a song, with as much gaucherie as if she 
had just been eating humble pie instead of trying her best to please. 
The French lady-singers act their pieces as well as sing them ; besides 
which they sit out the entire performance from one end to the other, 
tastily dressed, and disposed on velvet fauteuils semicircularly placed at 
the back of the stage, so being ready at a moment’s notice to stand up 
and take their turn at singing. The sitting arrangement, for some mys- 
terious reason, is forbidden by the authorities in the winter cafés, but 
allowed and encouraged in the summer ones. Where it is carried out it 
has the double effect of adding largely to the attractiveness of the concert 
—what concert, providing a continous front of belles in semicircles, would 
not attract >—and of mutually familiarising singers and audience. 

A propos of this same subject, I have frequently heard Thérésa’s 
wonderful popularity debated, and have generally remarked that the 
would-be savants put it down to the debased state of public taste. She 
is illiterate, she has no voice, she is hideously ugly, she is rude and vulgar, 
in short, everything that is bad, physically and morally: she is popular, 
only because she panders toa low condition of Parisian morals. Well, the 
question may be a question. All I can say, is that, having heard and 
considered Thérésa hundreds of times, such is not my critique on her. I 
have conversed with her, and found that she did not express herself as an 
illiterate would, but the contrary. She may not have an operatic voice, 
strictly speaking, and I never saw that she made any pretension to one ; 
but she has an astonishingly good ear for music, and complete command 
over what amount of voice she does possess. True, she is no beauty ; 
but she is not uglier than many of her compeers, whilst it cannot be 
denied that, when she sings and her face lights up, her ugliness abso- 
lutely disappears. Possibly she is rude and vulgar in private; but I know 
presentable Frenchwomen ruder and more vulgar. As to her songs, I 
deny that they are of a questionable character. A critic must be hyper- 
critical indeed who would object to the ‘‘ Sapeur,”’ or to “ Revenant du 
Moulin,” or to the ‘“‘ Femme & Barbe,”’ or to the “ Vénus aux Carottes,” 
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or to “Ma Lispethe;” not to mention “ Rossignolet,” “ Marguerite 
Printaniére,” and a host of such others, which happen to be just the 
songs that have made her reputation. Witty they are, with a refine- 
ment of wit unknown in our “ Slap-bangs,” our ‘‘ Champagne Charleys,” _ 
or our “ Not for Josephs:” free, too, if you-will, but not one whit more 
free than many a comic song passing fair muster with us. No doubt 
some of her songs, widely interpreted, might be said from the point of 
view of morals to have an indirect prejudicial tendency. But what love- 
song could not be so twisted? In that respect, Madame Vestris’s 
‘*Where are you going, my pretty maid?” was quite as suggestive as 
any of Thérésa’s; yet it was a song with which our mothers found no 
fault, and to which, I presume, we might very innocently listen, even in 
this regenerate age. Brief, when any one declaims to me upon the moral 
questionableness of the songs one hears at the Parisian cafés chantants, 
and in particular upon those sung by Thérésa, I estimate the charge as 
a calumny proceeding from ignorance. Those who make the charge are 
principally, 1 apprehend, such of our countrymen as have dabbled enough 
in F ok and France to be conceited and opiniated about it, and 
whose want of real knowledge misleads them hourly into the .most 
absurd inaccuracies and blunders. Meanwhile, that Therésa’s popu- 
larity is immense and unique in her peculiar line remains indisputable. 
I have seen her quell a disturbance in the body of the hall, at the 
Alcazar d'Hiver, by a few words from the stage. I have seen her carry 
off a false alarm of fire by a jocular gesture or two, almost by a glance, 
stopping the panic, and allaying the perturbation of spirits. I have 
many a score times seen the whole assemblage await her appearance 
standing, and, when she did appear from the restaurant at the bottom of 
the garden at the Alcazar d’Eté, accompany her with murmurs of ap- 
plause and sympathetic purring as she walked up the side aisle to sing. 
Surely, to ascribe popularity like that to the singing of improper songs 
betrays a powerlessness of perception and comprehension positively 
asinine. Further, if those songs really were characterised by impropriety, 
approbation so unanimously popular never could have been obtained, 
much less sustained. I doubt whether mere talent or even high technical 
education could have done it. In other things, then, lies the secret of 
Thérésa’s success. My belief is that she has gained her popularity by 
her jovial gestures, her humorous interludes of talk, her flow of spirits, 
her homely manners, her geniality, her contempt for theatrical conven- 
tionalities, and her intimate knowledge and use of Parisian sayings and 
doings. All this, carried on with infinite variety through a multitude 
of melodies, which she renders not merely well, but beautifully, have made 
her audience feel that she appertains to their own flesh and blood. In fine, 
there is nothing stilted about her, allis natural, the Parisian family party 
sympathise with her, and she with them ; and summarily, to nothing else 
but that interaffection is traceable, in my opinion, Thérésa’s extra- 
ordinary hold of popular favour. The question is a curious one; and [ 
have touched upon it here because I think my solution of it equally well 
fits the cause of all the performers at the cafés-chantants of Paris. 
Certainly the cafés attract in the first instance by the elegance of their 
ornamentation ; but I take the real reason of the appreciation awarded 
them to be the total absence of reserve and stiffness from the performance, 
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its freedom without licence, and the consequent understanding which 
seems to exist between performers and audience. Coming home from 
Paris, nothing strikes one so painfully as the absolute reversal of this 
system in our London music-halls; whence their unpopularity with an 
but certain classes, and their failure when unsupplemented by aids “4 
as in Paris are unnecessary. Whether it ever can be otherwise in London 
may be doubtful. We are not a family party, like our next neighbours 
beyond the sea. Yet, most certainly, noimprovement ever can take place 
until the fetters and stilts now in vogue are abolished, and we have 
learned how to be sociable without becoming vulgar. 

To the story following. Once upon a day, three years ago, and spring- 
tide not yet over, it was awfully hot in Paris. That is nothing out of 
the way on the Continent, even before the month of June. Still, the 
heat having been remarkable for some days, the atmosphere thence 
became so oppressive, that relief by means of a storm seemed imminent. 
After a laborious day of book-work, towards five o’clock I had fallen into 
a heavy sleep, from which I only aroused myself in order to go and dine 
with my estimable friend, Achille de Vautgrand, at Vefour’s in the 
Palais Royal. Dinner done, we turned out, according to the custom of 
the country, for a lazy stroll, fearless of the storm which appeared to be 
holding off. With a foretaste of the dog days, a postprandial disposition 
to laziness of mind and body is not abnormal, I suppose, in bipeds any 
more than in quadrupeds. At all events, such was what induced us to 
lounge at a much slower pace than usual down those arcades of history 
which caught the revolution’s initiatory ery from Camille Desmoulins. 
To our customary inspection of the chronométres, bijouterie, and 
niaiseries there abounding, we added that evening a good additional 
half hour. The remote cause of our loitering being thus stated, here is 
the effect. We had concluded a prolonged examination of Bablin’s 
window, and were leisurely moving on to the next jeweller’s. But, my 
Achille chancing to look in at the shop-door, earnestly urged that we 
ought to mark time, that is, not advance, until two handsome young 
ladies (he is much my junior, the rascal), whom he espied inside, thought 
fit to make their exit. I yielded en bon gargon, when, presently, out the 
fair ones did come. A pair of charmers they were too, and no mistake. 
The elder and taller was a blonde, with masses of auburn hair. She 
looked twenty, although, in spite of her youth, I thought I detected a 
fadiness about her features—a defect she clearly had been endeavouring 
to hide by a slight suspicion of rouge and powder. I am not much of a 
hand at detailing ladies’ dresses. This much I do recollect, however, 
that the material of hers was a flashy foulard, and that she wore one of 
the then newly-invented plate-bonnets, with bright blue ribbons, at the 
very least a yard long, whence Achille and I immediately christened her 
Ruban Bleu. The younger girl formed a great contrast to her com- 
panion. She wore a sad-coloured dress, I almost fancy a black one, 
certainly of coarser stuff and less tastily cut. Only in her head-gear did 
she resemble the elder belle. Her bonnet was similar to that of Ruban 
Bleu, and from the ears of each depended a pair of large golden ear- 
rings, evidently just purchased, and with which, by their looks of mutual 
admiration, it seemed they were desperately in love. Achille got smitten 
on the spot with Ruban Bleu. As events proved, his flame quickly 
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evaporated. For myself, I own to having been stricken, but differently, 
and the stroke has lasted. In my life, 1 do not remember looking upon 
a face more perfectly lovely than that of Marguerite—such being the 
name, by which we could hear Ruban Bleu addressing her friend. I fear 
I describe faces nearly as ineffectively as dresses. Exeuse me, then, my 
reader, if I do Marguerite unwitting injustice. Her beauty comprised a 
small mouth, delicate ears to match, an oval chin, lightsome black eyes, 
overshadowing eyebrows, a not ignoble forehead, a dulcet expression, 
together with the hair and complexion of a brunette. What most pleased, 
was her naturalness. She displayed no artifice; end, the new ear- 
rings excepted, not a single artificial ornament was visible on her person. 
Nevertheless, whilst Ruban Bleu appeared gay, and excited, and ready 
for everything, we did not fail to notice that Marguerite leaned heavily 
on her companion, as though jaded, and wearied, and able to keep up 
only by dint of some borrowed animation. It was not, however, until 
we had watched the goings on of the two friends for a considerable time 
that I began to suspect how the case stood between them. Achille de 
Vautgrand, who, apart from a pardonable waywardness, is a good fellow 
at bottom, shared my suspicions. On which account, therefore, we followed 
the pretty pair with redoubled interest right down to the end of the Palais 
Royal, and into the Rue de Rivoli, walking when they walked, stopping 
when they stopped, and so on, until, an indisereet curiosity concerning 
some houkahs in one of the Turkish shops abstracting our attention for a 
moment, we found, on resuming the track, that our two houris, like the 
leprahauns in the Irish legends, had taken the opportunity to vanish. 
We spent a moment looking round in all directions, but, perceiving the 
search to be fruitless, we gave it up, and, turning into the Avenue des 
Feuillans, proceeded slowly somite the Champs Elysées, puffing our 
cigarettes, and moralising on the tendencies of the times. 

In Paris of a moonlight night, who has not perambulated the asphalt 
of its Champs Elysées ?, What souvenirs it creates and recals ! Rencontres, 
rendesvouz, friendly chats, good fellowship, love scenes, amid diversities 
of tongues, varieties of costume, and sounds of distant music in the balmy 
air, and bya gaslight not unfit helpmate to the silver moonbeams ; where 
hundreds of melodramas unknown to fame are nightly enacted on the 
benches and spring-chairs, florists and fruit-sellers meandering through 
them, whither the million repairs unoppressed with cares; lastly, where 
the thousand-and-one characteristics of the gayest capital in the world 
are essentially concentrated. 

There, too, were soon to be seen Achille de Vautgrand and myself, 
several gauntlets having been run with the carriages across the place, 
threading our way athwart the throng, and electrifying our languid 
selves out of its very vivacity. We made three or four turns, as far as 
the Rond Point and back. At last said Achille, wearying a little of per- 
petual promenading, and catching at some snatch of revelry, ‘“ Qu’est 
ce qu’on chant done li bas? Voyons!” Then we went mazing among the 
imperial parterres till we came close upon the leafy walls of a café 
chantant. Large letters on the restaurant cornice by the entrance, told 
us we had lighted upon the Alcazar d’Eté: but, failing such advice, all 
doubt as to locality would have been dissipated by the magic word 
“ Thérésa,” which flamed alone in characters of brilliant gas over the 
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— dentrée. “ Thérésa chantera ce soir” was the further gratifying 
eclaration of two posters; which posters, be it remarked, while sedu- 
lously prefixing titles in due form to the names of all the other singers, 
never prefix any to Thérésa’s. This omission, I have been reliably 
informed, is intended delicately to insinuate that Thérésa stands upon a 
footing of familiarity exceptional even for Paris with her audience. Oc- 
easionally the notification says “ne chantéra pas ce soir,” the conse- 
quence of which is that the café remains half empty for the night, and. 
that the other cafés become overcrowded. Thus, frequently had we 
friends turned away with the rest disappointed. But, on that particular 
night, besides Thérésa in ordinary, there was the special enticement that 
she was announced to sing her favourite ‘“‘ Marguerite Printaniére.” 
Except on Sundays she sings only two songs each night, one at 8 o’clock, 
the second at 9.30. Her first was just over, but, as “ Marguerite Prin- 
taniére” had still to be given, in we must and did go. The reaction 
after Thérésa’s song vacating a few seats, half a franc to the waiter 
quickly ensured us a couple of pleasant chairs by a table under a tree. 
Unlike our music-halls, those Paris cafés ask nothing for entrance- 
money. The profit to the proprietor is derived solely from the sale of 
the consommations, as the refreshments are queerly called, and which 
every visitor is expected to order. The café had filled again, there being 
now seemingly only two vacant seats remaining, namely, those corre- 
sponding to ours at the same table. We were on the point of disbursing 
in favour of “ deux glaces 4 la vanille avec des biscuits et macarons,” or 
some such, when who should come flaunting up the aisle, preceded by a 
waiter as lord chamberlain, but Ruban Bleu in proper person, followed by 
Marguerite? At the sight of us miladi started and retreated a step or 
two: but, casting a rapid glance right and left, and perceiving that it 
was a question of taking those seats or of quitting the café altogether, and 
being probably reassured by our not unamiable looks, she ended by 
sitting down with the half-defiant air of a pleasure-seeker at all hazards. 
My Achille, accomplished youth, is one of those many of his compatriots 
who hallucinate themselves with the notion that they understand English 
thoroughly, in spite of every-day evidence to the contrary. “Pour le 
parler, je ne m’en soucis pas trop, je le comprends pourtant parfaitement,” 
they say, and he said. Be that as it may, on the occasion referred to he 
knew enough to take his cue from me in plain English, on my showing 
him what a coign of vantage we might gain by diplomatising a bit. No 
sooner said than done. A little civility, therefore, soon threw Ruban 
Bleu off her guard, and we advanced not slightly in her graces by reck- 
lessly doubling our order for ices with accessories of the first quality; nor 
did we less enlist the goodwill of Marguerite, who, from a semi-somno- 
lent condition, seemed to have awakened to a state of enchanted bewilder- 
ment, and to be divided in affection between the strains of the orchestra, 
which had just struck up the overture to “ Zampa,” and the set out of 
ices we had placed before her. Ruban Bleu took the stage performances 
much as she took the ices. She was pleased, but quite equal to the 
occasion. Far, differently Marguerite. Nectar and ambrosia would not 
be more novel food to a used-up roué, than were ices to our little fairy ; 
and, she made no odds either, of gratefully manifesting her pleasure. Also 
had she the soul of music, and, like all true musicians, possessed a sense 
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of the ludicrous while keenly feeling sentiment. She flew as it were from 
one enjoyment to another, her countenance actually beaming with 
delight as Ruban Bleu grew eloquent upon the dresses of the cantatrices, 
and Achille went in strong on the drama and music. Thus engrossed, a 
full hour slipped away from us, during which we listened with all our 
ears—I took a note afterwards of the songs—to Pacca, who gave “Ca 
m’a fait de l’effet” in his own perfect way, to Lucien Buquet in “ Qu’en 
pensez-vous ?” to Marie Bose in “ Quand j'ai quitté ma Normandie,” and 
again to Pacca, who can be sentimental when it suits, in “ Le Curé de 
mon Village.” The mention of this song induces me to repeat that 
nothing can exceed the grotesque ignorance of the accusations levelled so 
unscrupulously by English visitors against the singing in the cafés 
chantants. Although liberty to sing abounds there, the directors rarely, 
if ever, abuse it. On the contrary, I testify to the average of their pro- 
grammes being of an elevated character, taking, for example, such as 
“Dieu me le rendra,” that is still sung by young Ferrand, or “ Les 
Poétes Frangais,” an apotheosis most feelingly given by Pacca. Some- 
times it goes farther and ascends to a moral reminder—see “ Le Curé de 
mon Village,” in which pastoral the whole associations of the French 
ny with the only religion they know are graphically depicted. 

hat song, I noticed, was never suffered to pass without being encored, a 
homage to good not invariably accorded to even the cleverest of Thérésa’s 
ditties. Its effect on poor Marguerite became painfully interesting to 
witness. In fact, every five minutes helped to strengthen our conjectures 
as to the unconscious realisation in our presence of the old fable of La- 
fontaine — 

Autrefois, le rat de ville invita le rat de champ. 


Ruban Bleu, not bad but fast, had undertaken to show Paris to her 
country cousin. Danger loomed for both, and who knew how nearly it 
loomed for Marguerite? The leader might mean no actual harm, yet 
could either the led or the leader be safe, considering the pleasure-hunt 
they were obviously bent upon? The elder of the two was the cooler head, 
and the steadier hand: but the younger was inexperienced, impression- 
able, and, being much the more beautiful, in much the greater danger. 
The Curé de mon Village first enthralled her, then agitated her, until her 
eyes began to fill with tears; and Pacca had not finished singing when 

saw the poor girl lay her head on the table and fairly fall to sobbing. 
Marguerite’s innocence was too patent to allow the shadow of real wrong 
to suggest itself concerning her. Not a surmise of sin crossed my 
mind. I construed the agitation she exhibited into a sudden qualm of 
conscience contrasting some ideal rectitude with her late proceedings. 
As Pacca sang on, probably all principles she prized embodied themselves 
in a vivid recollection of the clergyman of her own village. An esca- 
pade with Ruban Bleu fell so outside the rules of rural piety, that, what 
would her venerated instructor say if he were to know ? So I read the 
trouble before me, although I was not then aware how much of goodness 
Marguerite’s name included in the opinion of her curé. But the sobbing 
fit, like a summer shower, speedily passed. By-and-by out stepped 
Arnauld, who,in his “ On n’y voit que du bleu,” descriptive of a Norman 
peasant’s adventures in Paris, made my sylvan gem laugh and ery by 
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turns with pleasure. After which came the guart-d’heure de rélache 
which they always time for 9.15, partly to recreate the orchestra, but 
chiefly to prepare for Thérésa. Meanwhile, four seeming friends at a 
certain table partook of a bottle of chambertin, and engaged in ani- 
mated conversation, as the newspapers put it. 

Ruban Bleu improved on acquaintance. She turned out to be a 
respectable boutiquiére, living with her aunt and uncle, and regularly 
employed in the Petit St. Thomas of the Rue de Bac, where, neverthe- 
less, = had imbibed a taste for dress, and as a consequence ran mad 
after amusement whenever she could get it. This, she had shrewdness 
sufficient to see, must, in a position like hers, be the high road to tempta- 
tion ; yet, like many such another, trusting in her self-control and savoir- 
faire, she despised the precipice. Cautions in plenty she acknowledged 
having received. She had understood our manceuvres at once, and, as 
she laughingly confessed, it was a dread of our interference which im- 

ressed her to escape with Marguerite the instant she could. This con- 
ibe pleased me, for it began to clear the way to the interference I now 
really contemplated. 

But the musicians have reassembled, and their instruments being satis- 
factorily retuned, they dash into the inspiriting march of the ‘“ Cheval 
de Bronze.” No one pays the least attention, however, for the star of 
the evening has begun to rise. ‘‘ Thérésa, Thérésa! c’est elle, c’est 
elle!” is the cry which on every side salutes you. Music, tables, con- 
sommations are all forsaken. ‘Two thousand men and women stand up, 
and behave like children. Those who can mount upon the chairs. Those 
who are fat and autumnal get those who are lean and vernal to hand the 
news down to them. General excitement, and tiptoe expectation, as if 
some novelty were appearing, although the same has gone on every night 
for years, and, I doubt not, will recommence this spring as briskly as 
ever. Finally, universal bursts of gratification. An old gentleman 
— out at my elbow, “ si c’était l’impératrice, on ne pourrait lui 

ire plus d’honneur.” And, upon my word, in one view of the matter, 
his reclamation seemed not wholly unjust, but he joins in applauding for 
all that. 

Great was the surprise and joy of my young friend from the coun 
when I informed her that she was about to hear the celebrated Thérésa 
sing “ Marguerite Printaniére.” 

“Marguerite Printaniére! tiens! c¢’ést mon nom. Je m’appelle 
Marguerite, et des mon enfance, on m’a donné le soubriquet de Prin- 
taniére dans mon village. Marguerite Printaniére! Oh, quelle jolie 
chanson! quelle délicieuse surprise, qu’on va chanter ma chansonette. 
Je n’aurais pas manqué cela pour tout le monde,” she exclaimed, 
clapping her hands with childlike delight. And, in reality, it was a 
coincidence. 

The words of the song are not very much. They simply tell you what 
one might expect, that a spring-daisy is a floweret full of beauty, and 
not the less beautiful because so common and so little valued as to be 
trampled under foot by man and beast. How many such beauties are 
there not discoverable in the characters of our fellow-creatures, if, instead 
of misprising them for their faults, we would only seek out their virtues ! 


And so forth the moral. Thérésa renders it perfectly, considering that 
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which she aims at. She may lack the polish of high art. But she is 
true, genuine, and unaffected. Straight she went to the hearts of her 
hearers, and to no heart more home than to Marguerite’s. 

‘“‘ Marguerite Printaniére! Oh, qu’elleest belle, cette chanson! Oh, 
quelle la chant bien, cette dame! je m’en souviendrai toute ma vie, toute 
—ma—vie. Fleuron des champs!” she continued, quoting from the 
words, in a series of alternate sighs and raptures, “Je suis Marguerite 
Printaniére, il est vrai: mais, si aussi j’étais le fleuron des champs! oh, 
si je l’étais, si je le méritais!”” And once more sobs began to press out 
of the heart of my poor little lady. 

The moment seemed come for striking the iron. After several encores, 
Thérésa descends from the stage, and disappears in a whirlwind of pwans 
and bouquets. Ruban Bleu exhibits symptoms of fatigue. I am already 
consulting with Achille, lest our sylphs float away on the pinions of some 
zephyr. Doubting, we canvass a plan or two. Then, magician-like, the 
good genius of the place puts a handle into our hands. Scarcely had we 
risen hesitatingly from the table, when first one big drop, then others 
bigger, gave warning that the long threatening storm of the day is 
upon us; and presto! then down tumbled the water in such fury, that 
the late pzan resolved into a sauve gui peut. Sylphs, houris, and fairies 
in general, not being used to carry umbrellas, Achille and I had pro- 
vided ourselves by a special providence with those useful articles. It 
followed that, while Ruban Bleu gladly took refuge under Achille’s, 
Marguerite fled to mine. But, whither go running? In the Champs 
Elysées it is all open-air work, no provision being made for such a rare 
thing as damp weather of a summer’s night. Moreover, we were in the 
middle of a stampede of two thousand, to say nothing of refugees from 
the Ambassadeurs and other haunts of the muses. Hence we had to 
rush, as best one could, down the Avenue Gabriel, nor stopped we till 
knee-deep in asphaltic slusH, and, looking anything but sylphidic, we 
found a halting-place under the colonnade of the Ministry of Marine, at 
the corner of the Rue Royale. Here Achille de Vautgrand bade us 
adieu for the night, half by necessity, for he had an appointment which 
forced him to defy the storm, and half because, well disposed as he was, 
anything too earnest bored him, and his extemporised flame scorned a 
flirtation. 

The preliminary of figuratively beating the bushes having been duly 
performed, I went with vigour at my self-imposed task, whilst beyond 
our shelter the thunder rolled and the rain: poured in torrents. But, 
when I commenced putting questions, Ruban Bleu wanted to parry them, 
assuming an air intended for hauteur, which was really only slyness. 

‘* Mais, monsieur, vous m’aceablez. Comment voulez-vous, que je vous 
réponds au hasard? Devant un pareil interrogatoire, on pense, on pése, 
on se considére, dam, oui. Tenez, Marguérite, c’est ma cousine, voila 
tout !” she said, in a fencing and dodging tone of voice, and with that 
neat word-chopping which is so striking in French folk of all ranks 
and ages. 

Gradually, however, I contrived to reinspire confidence, assuring her 
that, though I had no right to put such questions, yet that my motives 
were good, as she would afterwards see. Thus, at length, the truth came 
out. Marguerite was an orphan, like herself, and lived under the care of 
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an elder sister in a village not many miles from Paris. Her 
having recently sent her a present of three hundred frances, she at once 
piously placed a hundred of them in the “ Trone pour les pauvres secourés 
par M. le Curé.” Profiting, however, by the temporary absence of her 
sister, whom business obliged to pay a short visit to Paris, she had 
accepted her cousin’s oft-repeated invitation to come and enjoy herself, 
and, the remaining two hundred franes in her pocket, had scampered off 
to the capital. 

Filons, filons, filons, filons 4 Paris, 

Passons y gaiement, passons y gaiement. 


So the young ones sing in France, and so Ruban Blue wrote to Mar- 
guerite. Their first day was now over: as the result of which, besides 
that both girls were almost dropping from fatigue, what with new bonnets 
and earrings, a carriage to the Bois, and a dinner of unwonted viands 
and wine at the Trois Fréres, the town-cousin had almost finished up a 
second hundred of the country-cousin’s francs. In the intervals of question 
and answer, I reflected. Clearly, this would never do. Was Marguerite 
responsible to no one for her expenditure? Another such day must see 
the end of her little fortune. Could she then bear the shame of returning 
to the village? The news would spread, whereupon every one would call 
her a wretched little spendthrift. And the sequel? Sensitive and full 
at heart, rather than endure the sarcasm of the envious she would fl 

back to Paris, part with her earrings, descend to poverty lose her health 
and her good looks, and—who knows ?—perhaps her innocence. Those 
had been my instinctive thoughts from the beginning. Were they not 
verifying themselves to the letter? Hence, forcibly, withal prudently, I 
laid it to the better feeling of Ruban Bleu, whether it was commonly 
just, taking things at the lowest, to run through Marguerite’s money in 
that wild way ; and whether, having had one day of it, it would not be 
sensible, under the circumstances, to send her home on the morrow. No 
use. Though tired to death, they were pleasure-mad, their day-out still 
working its spells in them. And, when young women possess the means 
of enjoyment, who shall obstruct them? Why, the very obstruction 
gives zest to it. As for Marguerite, forgetting her sobs and their causes, 
the café chantant had otherwise so enraptured her that stay she would 
for at least one other night. Nay, she too had a voice, she would 
become an artist, like Thérésa, and sing of Marguerites Printaniéres for 
ever to the whole world. That was her new ambition in the abstract. 
Poor innocent! Little did she see what it too often involves in the con- 
erete. I could discover but one hold upon her. The next month after 
would occur the election of a village rosiére, for which she was candidate. 
Pleasuring in Paris was hardly the beau-ideal for a rosiére. Besides, 
would she not want her frances for that? “Ah, c’est vrai, done ¢a, 
cousine,” she said naively, turning to Ruban Bleu. Ultimately, recol- 
lecting I should be a free man for next day, I bethought me that, by 
taking the pair in tow myself, I might at any rate save the last hundred 
franes, if I did not also succeed in devising some means of restoring Mar- 
guerite to her sister’s care in their village. On my proposing to meet 
the girls in the morning. Marguerite was all joy, connecting me, no 
doubt, with her visions of ices, chambertin, and cafés chantants. Ruban 
Bleu less so. I had found nothing wicked in her, but much of the 
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opposite. Yet some reserve remained, from distrust perhaps, of my 
motives not quite serving her object, which just then was enjoyment alone. 
We settled on our rendezvous, nevertheless. So far, well. 

As I walked homeward, I revolved the evening’s work and the future 
for Marguerite Printaniére. If ever there was a poor girl worth the 
saving, it was she. As yet, however, I had done no more than gain time 
and trust. Even that might fall through by some freak or coup on the 
part of Ruban Bleu. Future plans seemed all a maze. First, of course, 
there was the police. But on what plea could I ask their assistance ? 
No one was breaking the law, or going to break it. It would appear a 
strange story enough to represent that I, a middle-aged gentleman, a 
foreigner to the country, and an entire stranger to the two girls, had 
embarked in a chivalrous enterprise to liberate a young lady from an 
imagined thraldom. Secondly, on the supposition that 1 determined to 
spend a day, or several days, in company with these two girls, would it 
not look excessively suspicious, and nothing perhaps come of it to reward 
one’s pains, eee of expense though I might have been? Thirdly, 
supposing I obtained the name and address of Marguerite’s curé, and 
sent for him to Paris. Such a step, promptly taken, would act as an 
effective stopper to a career conducting to ruin, and be the best remedy in 
the event of the worst coming to the worst. But then, by that time 
Marguerite’s money would all have been squandered, added to which, if 
the curé were told. to know, Marguérite’s chance as rosiére was irre- 


trievably gone for ever, even the most trifling giddiness of behaviour, 
when made public, being, as I heard, accounted sufficient to veto a can- 
didature. Fourthly, were there not Sisters of Charity in Paris? and was 


not this precisely a case for them? But again, where were those extra 
good people to be unearthed, and particularly by one like myself, alien to 
them in so many respects?, Not a doubt of it, they would be found 
under the rule of some red-tape office or other, and, when wanted on the 
spur of the moment, in all likelihood would be immersed in “ urgent 
private affairs.” Alas! why must sin be required as a qualification for 
charity? Lastly, might not something be invented, the which, while 
leaving her innocent, should by insensible degrees render the perilous 
pleasures tasteless, and so eventually lead her back to her home unharmed, 
nay, even benefited by that brief experience? Here was a plan de- 
manding wenn J details beforehand, and much judgment in exe- 
cuting. Yet, excepting the expenditure it entailed of all the plans that 
occurred to me, it promised most for Margeurite’s reputation and future 
happiness. Up betimes in the morning, I discovered myself still cogitating 
on the feasibility of such a course of cafés chantants, as under tutelage 
would neither be hurtful to the two girls, nor injurious to one’s own cha- 
racter, and which might at the same time attain the desired object. 

Whilst absorbed in these toilet cogitations, the nucleus of my sketch 
yet undeveloped, I became aware of voices altercating on the stairs. 

“ Mais, monsieur se lave. Positif. Les Anglais se lavent comme des 
canards, vous savez. Impossible lui faire visite 4 cette heure. Ah, vous 
avez de l’intimité avec lui. C’est différent’”—I heard my talkative 
concierge declaiming, as the voices drew nearer. Faithful at first, the 
fellow had doubtless been and sold his open-sesame for one of those 
silvery talismans which are current all the world over. 
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“Un monsieur de vos intimes désire vous voir,’ said the concierge 
blandly, insinuating his head inside the door of my cubicle. 

* Son nom?” I inquired laconically, razor in hand. 

“ Achille de Vautgrand,” was the unexpected reply, the hour being 
half-past seven only. 

* Qu’il entre,” I said, with magisterial gruffness. 

A pretty damper, methought. Although Achille was the boonest 
of companions, although there are millions of worse Christians, he then 
appeared to me about the last I should ask to participate actively in a 
scheme of charity. I knew he would try to joke me out of it, and he did. 

“Bon. Admis au Lever,” said the concierge, satirically adopting a 
pompous tone by way of repartee, as he turned to usher in my accom- 
plice of overnight. 

Just as prognosticated, Achille had forgotten all about our adventures, 
or rather, he seemed to take for granted that they were not matters to 
think of. 

“A Paris, on ne prend pas ces choses 1A au grand serieux. Est ce 
qu’on en fait autrement 4 Londres ?” 

I was bound to admit that usually one did not. 

“Eh bien! parlons bon sens, et vénez déjefiner au Bois. Dans une 
démie-heure, nous partirons, deux amis et moi. Vous figurez comme 
ee. Ma voiture est toute neuve. Allons! A la cascade, chez 

onnard.” 

Tempting: for Achille united in himself the uot always united cha- 
racters of good fellow and gentleman, and I liked him well for it. But I 
had made up my mind, come what would, to save Marguerite. So, with- 
out arguing the point with a professed sceptic of humanity, I replied 
firmly, that to go I should not, unless things could be arranged so as to 
enable me not to miss my other assignation, 

Achille laughed, and declared it was an eccentricité anglaise ; but I 
insisting, he promised compliance, upon which off we started, in his new 
char-a-banc, postilion-de-Loujumeau and bells complete, for that pride of 
the Parisians the Restaurant de la Grande Cascade, in the Bois de 
Boulogne. 

Without doubt the passers-by thought us jolly enough. We were. 
Yet as no roses but have thorns, so not even was a delightful ride and a 
capital breakfast in ihat prince of restaurants able to relieve me from the 
fear of losing all clue to Marguerite, until I found myself returning alone 
in Achille de Vautgrand’s equipage, full half an hour before there seemed 
any need for it. How often, under our sublunary regimen, what seems 
an obstacle is exactly the means appointed by which, independently of 
our will, the accomplishment of good has to be brought about! Thus, 
though I had determined upon a plan, having, from want of time, but 
imperfectly considered its details, of a sudden the gordian knot was cut 
for me, and my plan so definitely traced, that I had merely to follow it 
out with docility in order to succeed. 

As everybody will concede, the first incline of the Champs Elysées 
from the Are de Triomphe, however magnificent to pedestrians, is less 
desirable to persons seated behind restively-inclined horses such as were 
De Vautgrand’s. Just by the Avenue Joséphine, they began to show 
mettle, and scarce three hundred yards farther, the postilion, who now 
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drove from the front seat, having lost control over them, the horses took 
it into their noble heads to run a young tree down, and ended by rushing 
very improperly into the arms of a modest-looking lamp-post. 

Terrific concussion, new char-d-bane smashed, horses kicking frantically, 
the prostrate lamp emitting gas contrary to rules—such must have been 
the comments of those who witnessed the mishap. 

For my own part, I rise from my seat mindless of the Duke of Orleans’ 
fate near from the same spot, and stand with one foot on the door-sill, 
ready, to jump out fool-hardily. I discern a lamp-post ahead, after 
which I seem to throw myself, as it were, on a bed to sleep, the real fact 
being that the shock had overset me into some bundles of straw violently 
enough to take away sensibility, but not dangerously, On awakening to 
consciousness, my quickest perception, after having realised the accident, 
and seen that I lay upon a sofa in the back parlour of a chemist’s shop, 
was that the face of the chief minister to my ailments could be no other 
than the face of Marguerite herself. Having been shaken only, and not 
hurt, my reason came back directly; in spite of which I hesitated, for my 
lady-attendant appeared taller somehow and older, though the face I was 
looking at excluded from my mind all doubt as to her identity. 

“Comment, Marguerite? Possible? Quelle Providence vous 4 
appellée ?”’ I said, touched by what I began to think must be gratitude. 

She had, perhaps, been taking an early walk up the Champs Elysées, 
had seen me carried in, and, mindful of to-day and yesterday, had 
claimed to attend. That our wishes are the too frequent parents of our 
thoughts, is a truth once for all taught us by the great poet, but which 
the prosiest of prosers puts in practice every day. ; 

“Tl s’égare, mon Dieu, il s’égare. Non, monsieur, je m’appelle 
Rosette, pas Marguerite,” said the lady in question, apparently doubtful 
of my sanity. 

“Je ne m’égare point,” I rejoined, laughing at her cool manner of 
acting a part, as I took it; “votre nom, e’est Marguerite, Marguerite 
Printaniére méme. Qu’importe, si l’on le sache igi ?” 

On hearing me pronounce those names with such confidence, my 
attendant held up her hands and looked round at the bystanders, as 
though unable to unravel some mystery. I only smiled the more. 

* J’ai une sceur de dix-sept ans,” she resumed, “du nom de Margue- 
rite ; on l’& surnommée Printaniére; mais ce monsieur étranger, com- 
ment est-ce qu’il le sait? nous, qui habitons la campagne c’est extra-or- 
dinaire,” continued my new acquaintance, again appealing to the people 
in the shop. 

This elucidation of course instantaneously set me right. When, then, 
I made haste to explain that I knew Marguerite, and had been simpl 
misled by the marvellous likeness, which the sister herself admitted, 
was allowed to be quite in my senses and sufficiently wide awake to walk 
home if I liked; and, in point of fact, having received coups de brosse 
innumerable, invigorated myself with cognac, and just expended my spare 
half-hour, I did feel so fully restored as to be able to shake a farewell 
hand with the compassionate pharmacien and his wife, and depart. 

It would have been strange if Rosette, who of herself was all curiosity 
to know how I came to know her, or, more correctly, to mistake her for 
Marguerite, had now done other than accompany me. 


| 
| 
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“Voila trois jours, que les affaires m’ont portée & Paris. Je suis 
affairée, dés le matin jusqu’au soir. Lors de votre chute de la voiture, 
jarrivais d’une rue voisine, et j’accourus pour aider, voila. Quant a 
Marguerite, elle n’a jamais vu la capitale. Sans doute, vous l’aurez vue 
4 Cangins, notre village. Marguerite reste 14 toujours, toujours, chére 
enfant! Vous la connaissez donc, monsieur?”’ she ran on, with glib 
feminineness of tongue. 

There wanted but two short quarters to our rendezvous. The point 
was, therefore, simultaneously to be prudent, to gain Rosette’s confidence, 
and not to lose one moment. 

In pursuance of which, requesting my new acquaintance to sit down on 
a bench, in five minutes [ had told her that though no proximate danger 
existed for her sister, yet that I feared things were leading to it ; that I 
had never been to Cangins, nor even heard its name till then; and 
that I had become acquainted with Marguerite in Paris itself, only the 
evening before. 

Rosette’s first impulse, I knew, would be to deny the facts per- 
emptorily. 

“A Paris, monsieur? Ma Marguerite faire une escapade a Paris ? 
Incroyable! Non elle est trop bonne pour cela, Vous vous trompez. 
C’est elle, qui sera rosiére cette année.” 

But my proofs were too strong. So poor Rosette, overwhelmed, and 
with alarm depicted on a countenance scarcely less lovely than Mar- 
guerite’s, promptly gave in. Our meeting under such extraordinary 
circumstances bespoke a providence I said ; and thence ensued the neces- 
sity of our stepping into a fiacre without more ado, whilst I urged the 
driver to all speed, and proceeded en route to supply a fuller account of 
my observations, and of the plans in which | invited her co-operation. 
To the best of my remembrance, Prince Napoleon’s clock was in the act 
of chiming twelve as we drove into the Place du Palais Royal, where 
descending, I directed Rosette towards an ambuscade fixed upon, and 
then made for my rendezvous. 

« Enfin, vous voici!” exclaimed Ruban Bleu, still ribbons, but less 
flaunty and more decorous by a good deal than on the previous evening. 

** C’est bien, e’est gentil de vous,” cried Marguerite, shaking my hand 
with both of hers, and launching forthwith into a canto of thanks for my 
eare at the Alcazar. ‘Ah, monsieur est si bon, allons ce matin au Bois 
de Boulogne, passer le temps,” she added, and seemingly with so much 
trust, thankfulness, and anticipation of enjoyment, that, though I detected 
the sigh which never fails in those cases, I did feel a little bit guilt 
myself at having to play the traitor. Everything being prearranged wit 
Rosette, however, I boldly proclaimed that plan as the very one I had 
been meditating, which was truce. Happily, my answer seemed cheering 
to Ruban Bleu, who hardly knew yet what to think of me. But, when 
the bare announcement sufficed to throw Marguerite into a state of 
rapturous ecstacy, it was cruel to have to think what might be coming. 
Who could tell how any of the three would take it? 

Altogether, then, we went leisurely sauntering down the arcades of the 
Palais Royal, inspecting each jeweller’s shop after the fashion of the 
fléneurs of that ilk, till once again we reached Bablin’s. There, of course, 
my companions could not but stop, in order to contemplate with more 
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than usual satisfaction, as if having some sort of cousinly right to them, 
the different pairs of earrings still waiting in the window for customers. 

«Oh, qu’elle est jolie, quelle est gracieuse, cette paire-ci. Regarde 
done celle-la. Oui, mais elles ne valent pas les nétres,” the two kept on 
for several minutes, revelling in those inexhaustible pleasures which 
jewellery ever presents to the female mind. All the while, I myself, 
feigning to participate, was busily telegraphing to the trusty sentinel 
= a quarter of an hour previously I had posted within that very 
shop. 

Never having graduated in prophecy, I cannot tell what might other- 
wise have brought to a term our ocular feast of gold and gems. Certain 
it is that one casual glance of Marguerite’s through the window caused 
the entertainment to conclude prematurely. Instantly, her sweet face 
turned white as a sheet, then a deep crimson. In another minute 
Rosette had rushed out of the shop, and the sisters had clasped each 
other in their arms. 

Public osculations are so common abroad, even between men, that the 
sororal embrace attracted no particular notice. For my own part, I was 
glad to see it, fearing that Rosette, in spite of her promise to me not to 
be harsh with Marguerite, might have allowed her indignation to get 
the better of her love. I had persuaded her that Marguerite did not 
deserve it, and that, supposing she had deserved it, hardness certainly 
would avail nothing, those natures which are most amenable to kindness 
being always repelled, and not infrequently injured irreparably by a re- 
verse course. So it eventuated. Rosette, never uttering a reproach, 
resulted in the immediate cure of Marguerite. As for Ruban Bleu, she 
walked quickly with me after the sisters, the while I informed her, how 
I had met Rosette in the morning, and how we had prepared the surprise 
which rendered Marguerite’s return home now inevitable, but yet, that 
she—Ruban Bleu—need not be alarmed, matters having been softened 
down as much as possible, so as to leave her own character intact, and in 
fine that, so far from this encounter stopping our trip to the Bois, I had 
actually arranged it by anticipation with Rosette, whose company would 
exonerate all parties. To do Ruban Bleu justice, not only did she evince 
nothing distrustful and everything grateful towards me for getting her 
out of such a scrape, but when, seizing my advantage, I went on to 
enlarge on her impropriety of conduct in respect to Marguerite, she 
freely acknowledged it, wiping bitter tears from her eyes with her hand- 
kerchief, and, as it was a pleasure to notice, a remnant of rouge from her 
cheeks by the same covert means. 

Before taking to the carriage, un chaleureux shak-hands ratified our 
entente cordiale. Marguerite, quit of her stings of conscience, again 
became what she must have been before I saw her. And, a day of 
merriment and innocent glee we spent too, in and out among the cool 
groves and intersecting footpaths of the Bois de Boulogne, watching the 
carriages driving about the avenues or the gay barks skimming over the 
lakes, sipping ices in a trellised summer-house, and winding up with a 
substantial dinner avec du chambertin at the Swiss cottage on the larger 
island. I was determined they should not feel a loss. All’s well that 
ends well. Our parting, then, gave the signal for a quadruple interchange 
of the most friendly assurances, and for a treble outpouring of what I 
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verily believe indicated the sincerest gratitude. I was to be sure and 
come down soon to Cangins, bringing with me the boutiquidre from the 
Petit St. Thomas. Many laughs had we over my new designation for 
Marguerite’s town cousin, and to this day I know her by no other name 
than Ruban Bleu. You need not doubt, my reader, but what, stumbling 
on Achille de Vautgrand later in the evening, I sang egotistically ‘Io 
triumphe,” a gratulation he as cordially re-echoed, though not forgetting 
the customary French rap at Les Anglais pour rire. 

“En Angleterre, on voyage, on dépense, on sport, on speak, on écrit 
par kilométres, et parfois on parvient 4 sauver une jeune fille. Aprés 
tout, vous étes bons 4 quelque chose, dam, oui,” said Achille, flippantly, 
and with the air of a man possessing extensive knowledge of the Perfides 
Albionais, in which agreeable self-deception I was fain to leave my 
estimable friend. 

Formerly no greater number of English gentlefolk went for a summer 
visit to Paris than now go for a winter season to Rome. But at the 
present day the great majority of educated English, if they have not been 
abroad for a regular tour, have at least taken a run to see the Parisian 
lions. On short commons, a week in Paris is about your recognised 
thing. You do the Louvre and Luxembourg, you come the boulevards, 
you peep into a few churches, you patronise a different restaurant each 
day, you cab to the Champs Elysées and the Bois, passing your evenings 
in the cafés chantants, or at the Lyrique or Porte St. Martin theatres. 
Beyond the fortifications, the custom is one whole day to Versailles, and 
a half-day to St. Cloud or St. Germain. Such seems somewhat the 
method of our steam-haste compatriots when visiting the Paris of our 
day. And not a bad method either for those whose time and purses are 
limited. Passing small, however, is the number of British islanders who 
have strayed across the national travelling boundary without Paris, or 
who have learned what rural delights abound even within that space 
round the city. Of course there are no villages on earth like the villages 
of Old England. Take a country township of Worcestershire, with its 
well-to-do farmsteads, its green and yellow acres, and the bloom of its 
perry orchards, or a hamlet of dear Devonshire prince amongst our show 
counties, with its embowered cottages so clean and so thrifty, its cream 
and butter dairies, its fields of red marl, its meadows of verdure, its 
romantic lanes, its prodigality of highway, and its all-pervading air of 
order and contentment. Ay, but the French villages can boast their 
beauties too; and, excepting Normandy, it strikes me, as far as I know 
the country, that nowhere in France are to be seen prettier villages than 
in the neighbourhood of its capital. They may not look so substantial 
and comfortable as our villages, and doubtless they make less lovable 
homes ; yet there is an airy freshness, a luring gaiety, a floweriness so to 
speak, a keep-up-your-spirits kind of buoyancy about them, which one 
certainly misses on returning to the rural life of our own island, besides 
that one finds on a closer view, in the absence of Anglo-Norman homeli- 
ness, less of Saxon heaviness and more of that sociability, resulting, if 
not in happiness to residents, at least in the appearance of it to strangers. 
The houses of the French villages are rarely isolated, as with us. I have 
found them nearly always in rows, ordinarily in one long street, but 
sometimes in two streets crossing each other at right angles. Here and 
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there, however, you do come upon houses straggling outside the line of 
street. Generally these are houses of a better class : for often they have 
large rose-gardens attached to them, or else stand in among peach- 
orchards. 

Just such a village is Cangins, and thither, partly on ;foot, partly 
otherwise, did Ruban Bleu and I direct our steps three weeks subse- 
quently to the events above related. 

I may as well narrate by the road that, in the salvage effected of Mar- 
guérite, Ruban Bleu had voluntarily included herself. She never was 
badly-disposed, nor indeed really bad at all. Her original lightness of 
character only pointed to the necessity for some moral support, so that, 
when she lapsed temporarily into frivolity, it was more from want of 
friendly counsel than from anything radically wrong in her organisation. 
Possessed of a natural resoluteness and an acute sense of enjoyment, be- 
sides three years’ seniority and experience over her country cousin, the 
tempting offer of Marguerite’s money caused her to act in such a manner 
as to appear what events proved she was not. From the date of the 
second episode in the Palais Royal we became fast friends, and have 
remained so. She is now respectably married to an excellent young 
fellow who keeps one of the second-class restaurants under those very 
arcades. Any day she may be seen at the comptoir of their public room, 
oecupied lucratively in making up additions. Everybody salutes her as 
“ madame’’ on entering or leaving the café, where she has such a genial 
word for all her customers as daily wins opinions, more golden to her, I 
trow, than all the golden earrings in Bablin’s shop put together. Often- 
times she comes or writes to me for a word of advice, and when occa- 
sionally I look into her restaurant for an evening chat, she always will 
insist on sending the gargon for a half-bottle of chambertin, premiére 
qualité. On féte days she goes with her husband to the Champs Elysées. 
My wedding present of a pair of plain ear-drops, ribbons short, if any, a 
neat cap in summer, and a becoming capuchon in winter—that is much 
how she dresses. I assisted at her introduction to her husband, which 
took place in the train the day we went together to Cangins; and that 
husband she managed to capture without any device of rings, powder, or 
extra ribbons. If young women did but ene their real power, and 
where that power really lay, soon enough they would lay aside silly 
devices—powder always—as unnatural and disgusting, aught else being 
retained only proportionately to their position in society. Ruban Bleu 
recognised it in good time, and I can adduce, as one consequence, that I 
do not know in Paris, or indeed anywhere, a more respected woman or a 
happier wife. Good fortune go with her! 

But, back to Marguerite. As aforesaid, such a village then near Paris 
is Cangins, and such a house, standing by itself in the midst of countless 
rose-beds and delicious fruit-trees, is the house of Rosette, who likewise 
has since got married. Jean Matthieu, her husband, was her first and 
only love, as she is fond of telling me. The son of a Normandy nursery- 
man, he came to serve his time to a fruit-gardener in a large establish- 
ment contiguous to Cangins, where Rosette met him. When ef 
married, her dowry was the house, with the garden which he now cu 
tivates industriously. I often meet him at an early hour in the Champs 
Elysées, or trudging along the Neuilly-road, with a cart-load of peaches, 
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such as must fetch a high price at the Halles Centrales. ‘“ Ah, Monsieur 
Estagel, c’est vous!” he shouts out, when he sees me, “ ayez la bonté 
d’accepter de mes péches: autrement je me fache, allez. Rosette en a 
fait la récolte.”” Sometimes, it is I who treat him to a glass of cognac 
at the worthy Monsieur Castre’s, the pharmacien, of whom above. But 
the result is always the same—to wit, that Jean Matthieu kisses me 
enthusiastically, and that I send back my love to the two sisters. 

My reader, I fear, will think we are a while on the road: yet we 
must linger another short while before reaching Cangins. 

Ruban Bleu was early left an orphan, and having been removed years 
before from Cangins to some convent school or other, she had not seen 
her native village since first quitting it. But, in good natures, the ten- 
derest ties are of youth. I was not astonished, therefore, when my com- 
panion clutched me by the arm at the last stile of our cut across the 
fields, and began with eager volubility to point out the various scenes of 
her childhood, the house where she was born and bred, the garden in 
which for so long her father pursued his labour of love among the roses, 
the dwelling of monsieur le curé, the church of her catechism and pre- 
miére communion, the old familiar walks and haunts, upon all of which 
she dilated lovingly, till it all evaporated, like Marguerite’s agitation at 
the café chantant, in a fit of hysterical sobbing. Poor Ruban Bleu! 
was she not well worth more than powder, ribbons, or even golden ear- 
rings? Ah, for one word of kindness! Many go lost for the want of 
it. How many might still be saved, if they but got it! And what are 
all the sermons without it ? 

The village or townlet of Cangins lies hidden from view almost till 
you come right upon it. Through a bright valley flows a small but 
active river. On the flat side of the little river market-gardens extend 
with trees, opposite to which the village, with its inevitable street, mounts 
up a gentle slope as far as the base of a not insignificant hill. Perhaps 
twelve hundred may be about the number of the inhabitants of as sweet 
a place as there is in France. 

It still was forenoon when we descended the hill which overhangs 
Cangins. And lovely the village did look that day. The best of the 
rose season was at its height. Plenteous night rain had tempered the 
heat of the atmosphere; with a blue sky overhead, the rippling waters 
sparkled like crystal in the sun; and as you approached the village you 
found yourself enveloped in an atmosphere of roses and scents most de- 
licious. Nor wonder, my reader. For, walking up the main street, we 
saw that, not the back gardens merely, but the front windows also of 
every single house were literally crammed with roses in vases, in stands, 
in flower-pots, in long boxes, and in all conceivable appliances for such 
purposes. Other villages near Paris present the same aspect in summer, 
and one village, so notably, as to have received hence its pretty name of 
Fonténay-aux-Roses. In the month of June, those villages are turned 
into one immense rosery; and, to the people of them, an abundant rose- 
harvest would seem a necessary of life. It is not always thus at Cangins, 
however. The next day, the 23rd of June, was the féte of their rosiére, 
and hence their extraordinary rose-show in preparation for it. 

The village traversed, Rosette’s house stood before us, and at its door 
the two beautiful sisters, who had been anxiously awaiting our arrival, 
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having descried us from afar coming down the hill. They made us 
welcome indeed. For, intimately connected with the indissoluble friend- 
ship we had contracted, was the féte of the morrow. 

“ Entrez, entrez, Monsieur Estagel! Oh, quel bonheur de vous rece- 
voir dans notre maison! Ah, comme nous ‘vous avons souhaité! Quelle 
grace! quelle grace!’’ cried both sisters at once, leading me into their 
oe little salon, one by each hand, whilst Ruban Bleu very contentedly 

rought up the rear. 

In England, there is now no parallel to the institution of the Rosiére. 
What came nearest to it was our Queen of the May, the yearly occur- 
rence of which no doubt used to inflict much the same heart-flutter on 
English rustic belles as the crowning of the rosiére still does on French 
belles. The exact origin of either institution is unknown. Yet, I take 
it, that both originated in a precisely identical feeling—namely, in the 
desire to reward, and to hold up as an example, the maiden who united 
in her own person both the physical and moral attributes of beauty. I 
can remember relics of May-day in Devonshire, as many of my readers 
will perhaps recollect them in their own counties. As, however, one 
has heard nothing of Queens of the May for years and years, May-da 
may be presumed to have gone into universal disuse throughout England. 
Not so the rosiéres. The old revolution of course crushed and ex- 
ay oe that institution fora time. But within the last twenty years it 

as been extensively revived, and particularly, as I am told, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Paris. I have heard some people say that Nanterre, 
one of the semi-Parisian townlets, is the only real home of the rosiéres. 
This is an excusable error, the fact being that Nanterre was the first 
village to restore a custom, which met with so little sympathy, as to remain 
isolated there for nearly ten years. Latterly, the ice having been broken, 
by some neighbouring village following suit, the rosiéres appear to have 
propagated themselves very actively. Although the féte comes but once 
a year, it does not necessarily come off annually. Almost every quality, 
estimated good in a village maiden, is demanded in the candidates, who 
must have completed their seventeenth year, and, what is more, be elected 
by the unanimous suffrage of the whole commune. One serious de- 
murrer, not to say a dissentient voice, suffices to nullify the election. 
Imagine then the honour, and not less picture the anxiety in which the 
youthful claimants possess themselves, their crown of roses in view, as 
also the reason thence following why, in some localities, several years 
elapse before a rosiére is found satisfying to all. Hence, too, the now 
restored French byword, “ C’est une rosiére,” which means that so-and- 
so is an out-and-out young lady in the sense of everything good, and the 
reverse of the proverb “Je ne suis pas si rosiére que cela,” as applied by 
other young ladies not so ambitious of shining iu virtue. 

“Et la rosiére de demain, c’est bien ma Marguerite Printaniére?” I 
said, and taking my little friend’s hand encouragingly. She blushed, and 
then smiled the smile of a rainbow in showers, her pure features telling 
their own tale of the cloud which for a brief period had sought lodgment 
there, and of one sunlit joy, which now radiated from them. The re- 
action after Paris, a sister’s forgiving love, and, most of all, her own 
heart’s reflections, had completely lifted Marguerite out of her thoughtless 
girlhood, and were rapidly transforming her into a staid young woman. 
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I thought her more lovely than ever; but, in a mental-moral point of 
view, never had transmutation or development been so perfect in so short 
atime. It was with one of those expressions, never forgotten, because 
seen only in youths and maidens who have known mental suffering, and 
whilst her best of sisters looked on in anxious pride, that Marguerite 
replied to me— 

* Mon bienfaiteur, c’est & vous que je dois ma couronne de rosiére. 
Est-ce-que-je-l’ai-meritée ?” 

* Oui, oui, Marguerite,” I rejoined, quickly, seeing that the time for 

rmanently settling her mind had come. “ Jamais l’étourderie d’une 
journée vous aurait fait perdre le mérite de longues années. Celui, qui 
lit les cceurs, vous a pardonnée. D ailleurs, c’est pour nous un secret de 
famille.” 

Whether my doctrinal morality conformed to orthodoxy, or whether it 
responded to the heart, or whether both, no doubt about it, that the eyes 
of my three listeners all glistened with joy, as I pronounced a sentence 
which the communings of my conscience dictated to my tongue as per- 
fectly equitable, albeit in the case lenient. Poor Marguerite had wrought 
no evil, neither had aught of guile entered her heart, so that out of the 
furnace she now was stronger even than before, because tried. What 
are the best of instruments, without materials of corresponding temper ? 
Nay, do not good materials in a measure supply the deficiencies of 
indifferent instruments? Paris remained a dead secret, the sisters having 
returned together to Cangins. In short, not a shadow of reason seemed 
there for depriving her of a civic crown so justly earned, and in no wise 
properly forfeited. Marguerite had long been the pride of the village. 
The whole community regarded her as their property. Thus minded, 
all of us, it rejoiced me to learn that when, the preceding Sunday, had 
taken place the election for rosiére, they had chosen her by acclamation, 
just as six years before they had chosen Rosette. A mission during the 
week from the Petit St. Thomas to its branch house in Fontainebleau, 
and my absence in England, had prevented either of us visitors from 
hearing the news till that moment. With heartfelt pleasure I now 
proffered my sympathies, in which Ruban Bleu, all blooming and smiles, 

oined me. 
. Next day, Sunday the 24th of June, was a grand day for Cangins, 
none of the adjacent communes that year being able to produce a rosiére. 
But it was a more memorable day for Marguerite Printaniére. 

Rosette having early in the morning, that is before the grande messe 
de village, introduced me to the maire as an ami de famille, I received an 
invitation to breakfast with him and his adjoint, pending which frugal 
repast they dispensed to me the gossip of the village, whilst I replied to 
their perplexing questions on “ vétre grandiose Londres” and “ ce fameux 
Lord Palmerston,” who in those days was the embodiment of John Bull 
in the eyes of foreigners. The same ceremony had afterwards to be 
repeated at the curé’s, whom I was surprised to find not the least boorish, 
but a gentleman in mind, manners, and appearance. He was sixty years 
of age, twenty-five of which he had been curé of Cangins. He had 
christened all the jeunes gens, and few of their surviving parents he had 
not married. 


“ Cangins, c’est ma famille, monsieur; et, tout cela,” he said, seem- 
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ingly apologising for his celibacy, and pointing out of the window to a 
crowd of villagers, who were decorating the dancing-place, “ce sont mes 
enfans, mes chers enfans. Ah, que nous sommes heureux en ce lieu, loin 
du monde, et tout de méme prés de son centre,” by which he meant 
Paris. I thought I discerned a coldness, perhaps a harshness, in his 
character, such as the creed he served so often generates, and of the kind 
that makes men feared before they are loved, which latter, however, the 
euré of Cangins indubitably was. On the whole he seemed a con- 
scientious man, according to his lights and views, narrow enough as they 
might be. The maire said they were proud of him, as an unusually good 
specimen of his profession. 

From my curé, I learned the history of the “ Féte de la Rosiére,” 
how he, in conjunction with the maire, had re-established it at Cangins, 
and how it answered admirably. What a pleasant thing, I began re- 
marking to him, to have the simplicity of a village to work upon ! 

“ Oui-da! Oui-da !’’ he interrupted gaily, but with a slight indifference, 
as though not relishing the equivocal compliment. 

Rosette, the curé told me, had in past years been his joy and the 
model he used to uphold to his youthful charges. Marguerite was her 
well-deserving successor. Never had she transgressed, howsoever little. 
She was beautiful; but she knew it not, and it was her contempt for 
vainglory which had made and kept her good. He, as all the commune, 
loved her as their “‘ Marguerite Printaniére.” Thus, the venerable curé. 
Hearing whom, I say, what heart could have had the injustice to gain- 
say his words, even if there had been ground for it, which, now more 
than ever, I refuse to believe ? 

In the main street, what a transformation scene since yestern-eve! 
Drapeaux, pavillons, flags, streamers, banners, tapestry, and hangings, 
with boughs and branches, garlands of green and many-sorted roses— 
no other kind of flowers allowed; but again, roses all over the houses, 
and a broad rose-parquet from one end of the street to the other, each 
house providing with its opposite neighbour for the space between them, 
and, more wondrous than all, two triumphal arches composed wholly of 
roses, a large one near the church bearing the inscription, ‘‘ A Marguerite 
Printaniére, fleur choisie de Cangins,” and a smaller, close tq Rosette’s 
house, inscribed with “ La Commune de Cangins 4 sa Rosiére de 1865.” 
All the townspeople were afoot, and even the neighbouring villagers 
came flocking in. The “guingettes,” or publie-houses, had their occu- 
pants; but, during an hour’s walk about the streets with the maire’s 
adjoint, I did not notice a single case of drunkenness, or any disorder of 
consequence. The few gens-d’armes of the place, having no occupation, 
pottered up and down as quiet as lambs. In truth, whatever Cangins 
may be on other féte days, on this it appeared to be possessed with but one 
sole idea, which was to do honour to its rosiére elect. And right well it did 
it too. Bevies of young girls went about, singing something sweetly, 
of which I could only catch the pithy rcfrain thus— 


Par bonté, beauté, savoir-faire, 
Peut on devenir rosiére. 


On the steps of the church was a troop of boys, who had embarked all 
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the energies of their souls in an endeavour to keep up with the cracked 
chimes of the tower, which were rather unmelodiously giving “Tous les 


i bourgeois de Chitre.” Before leaving, I contrived to procure a copy of 
i this song, composed for the occasion by the schoolmaster, and which 
a now lies before me as follows : 
MARGUERITE PRINTANIERE. 
hie Aux roses de notre village, a choisir par suffrage, 
Une rosiére, tant sage que gentille, on s’engage. 
Le maire en conseil plein, le curé au lutrin, 
(* Maw/’selle, et de Cangins les gens, s’avisent fort bien. 


C’était Rosette, on dit, fit autrefois choisie, 
Marguerite, on s’écrie, faut choisir cette fois gi. 


Pas champs, pas parentéles, se vantent une fleur si belle, 
Nulle part on voit pareille ; done, rosiére soit elle! 


De par nos rues et terres, mille voix s’elévent, fitres 
De notre rositre, Marguerite Printaniére. 


To describe the punctilio of the féte would take too long. Besides, I 
am not sure that I know enough about it. I shall, therefore, only note a 
few of the ceremonial items that struck me. 

As this féte was partly religious, partly secular, the civie functionaries 
proceeded from the mairie to the house of the rosiére elect, whence they 
eondueted her processionally to the church; half the townsfolk following 
in the procession, and the other half filling every available window and 

x door in the street. Marguerite walked in front, so that—she being the 

first to tread the parquet of roses—the effect was very pretty. Imme- 
diately behind her came the maire as a sort of parrain, as I understood 
it, and beside him Rosette, as marrain ; then the adjoint, twelve young 
girls like bridesmaids, three or four friends of the family, with Ruban 
Bleu and my individual self. I don’t suppose an English gentleman ever 
took part in the féte of a rosiére before, and perhaps none ever will again. 
Behind us was a tolerable band, discoursing lively music. Lastly, the 

> oi pojlloi. The old curé receives us at the door of the church, which we 
enter, amid a motley of sounds, inclusive of the people acclaiming, the 
cracked bells chiming, the band playing, and the organ pealing. The 
church is not a small one, but it filled in a moment. 

I don’t remember much more, except that the maire, in a terse 
speech, presented the new rosiére to the curé, who in his turn delivered 
an admirable address, after which Marguerite had a crown of roses placed 
on her head, whilst the bells clanged again, the spectators uttered their 
praises, and the drums rolled outside—the French can do nothing with- 
out drums. All over. A similar procession back to the house. A select 
dinner at Rosette’s. Embraces, congratulations, osculations, and shaking 
of hands innumerable. Dancing on the green. Fireworks. Illumina- 
tions. Marguerite crowned with roses. Everybody else crowned with 
happiness. Such, in epitome, was the Féte de la Rosiére at Cangins, 
three years ago. 

My reader will imagine, better than words of mine can tell, something 
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of what poor Marguerite felt on that day. Let me, then, pass on to her 
- appearance and outward behaviour. She wore a coral brooch, with drops, 
contributed equally by Ruban Bleu and me, one pair of golden earrings, 
I know of having been sold to make up a share in the present. Mar- 
guerite, or probably Rosette for her, sold the other pair. At least, I 
never saw them again, and, not hearing of them either, I fancy they had 
some connexion with the Napoleons, which the curé said he found in the 
“Trone pour les pauvres” on the morning of the féte. Yet she did not 
lose: for Rosette’s present was a white tulle dress. Short as had been 
the time, Marguerite appeared to have grown since Paris. As I beheld 
her that afternoon, waiting for the procession before the door of Rosette’s 
house, I thought that nothing could be more beautiful. She looked pure 
as a lily, yet lustrous as a rose. Notwithstanding the emotional cere- 
monial, a bore up bravely, even back to Rosette’s, where, however, she 
could be seen no more, till I asked to say good-bye. 

“ Amis pour toujours, Marguerite, n’est-ce pas?” was all I could say, 

“A jamais, Monsieur Estagel,” she answered, wringing both my 
hands, Rosette and Ruban Bleu being witnesses. ttirray 
Who now talks scandal of the cafés chantants? Honi soit qui mal y 


pense. 


The epilogue. Marguerite, confirmed in goodness, has persevered. 
I have not the faintest apprehension but what she will persevere to the 
end. Her beauty yearly increased. As she gave evidence of a splendid 
‘voice, real talent, and a taste for the stage, we consulted together, pro- 
cured her instruction, and at last a place in the Conservatoire, where she 
‘now is. I dare say, she will not disdain the old songs of the Paris cafés. 


‘Bat she aims higher, and we have every hope, that the day is-not far off 
when she will become the glory of the opera, as she once was the pride 

Au révoir, Marguerite Printaniére. 
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WORTH THE WINNING. 
BY MONK SAVILLE. 


XI. 
A SPECULATING PEER. 


TuE Earl Boulder, Viscount Quaque, and Mr. Jonathan Ruckle- 
bed, in place of pursuing their way along the drive, which con- 
tinued its course in a straight line from the bridge, plunged, at the 
suggestion of the former, into a thick belt of shrubs, in which they 
found a path that took them by a shorter route to the manor house. 
In diverging from the main road they were obliged to pass the 
alder-tree, under the naked boughs of which the nurse, with the 
latest scion of the house of Duc a Duc asleep in her arms, stood 
o- and cold. She was humming a tremulous lullaby through 

er blue lips as the three aeeaiel and that, together with the 
curtsy which she dropped to her master, drew the viscount’s atten- 
tion to his child, and moved him to turn aside, and to put various 
questions of an anxious nature to the domestic in regard to its 
welfare. He lifted the blue gauze veil gently from the tiny face, 
the unformed muscles of which made slight motions even in sleep, 
and over which a soft smile occasionally played. If a baby is to 
be seen to advantage at all, it is in slumber, for then the ; Sea 
portioned features are quiescent, and do not jar upon the beholder 
as they so often do during their wide-awake activity. Lord 
Quaque smiled on his offspring, as, I suppose, only proud and 
tender fathers know how to smile; and then he drew the veil over 
the face. 

“ Bless him! how rosy he looks. You mustn’t keep him out 
too long in this frosty air, though. You had better take him 
home as soon as he wakes up. I dare say Lady Quaque will want 
to see him after breakfast.” 

“Very well, sir,” said the nurse, who looked a little warmer 
after receiving the welcome command. 

“ Now, Rucklebed,” cried the viscount, “ what do you do stand- 
ing out there? Come and look at my cherub as he sleeps. Upon 


my word he looks as if some one had brought him straight from 
heaven this morning! You can almost fancy a glory round his 
head.” 

“Remarkably pretty child; about the prettiest I ever remem- 


ber to have seen. Extremely like yourself, Quaque, is it not? 
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Seems to me so, certainly,” said Lord Boulder, who had put u 
his eyeglass, and, having brought his face into close proximity wit 
that of the infant, was inspecting it with a kind of grim earnest 
curiosity, as though some recent zoological importation or rare 
ies of fern was before him. “And really it is, Quaque— 
really it looks, as you say, quite angelical,” continued the peer, 
fluttering first to one side and then to another of the unconscious 
baby, and surveying it at various ranges, as if he were determined 
to get it and his eyeglass into congenial focus. “ Surprises me, 
Rucklebed, that you should not have the curiosity to see Quaque’s 
oungest child; so fond of children as you are, and just when you 
“a been amusing yourself with the elder ones.” 

“T am barbarous enough not to appreciate a baby, however 
much I may like it three years hence as a child,” replied Mr. 
Rucklebed. “Its a natural antipathy; I’ve tried to get over it, 
and I can’t. I thought, my dear Quaque, that a father’s enthu- 
siasm always evaporated after the birth of his first child?” 

“ Ah, Benedict, you forget the hackneyed axiom that to every 
tule there is an exception. I believe I was more delighted at 
Artie’s birth that at Ernest’s even. I wouldn’t part with the little 
beauty for anything in Christendom. It must be the association 
with the name,” went on the viscount, quietly,-and turning his 
head for a moment away from the others; “oh, Arthur, Arthur, 
shall I never see you again? [I'll tell you what it is, Benedict,” he 
said, resuming his ordinary manner, ‘I won’t let you say a word 


to my other children if you pooh ~ Arthur in this abominable 


way. I tell you I won't, sir; I'll give you in charge the next 
time I find you hanging about them.” : 

“ Confound your sentiment, Quaque,” cried Rucklebed; “ you're 
as bad as a girl; and youre keeping me from breakfast.” 
— which the three held on their way and disappeared in the 

ubs. 

“Well, Boulder,” said Lord Quaque, when they had walked 
some yards without the shy peer showing any intention of broach- 
ing the subject, of which it had been declared to Mr. Rucklebed 
that his mind was full, “ aren’t you going to tell Rucklebed about 
the letter you got this morning?” 

“Yes, yes, to be sure; most decidedly, Rucklebed,” replied Lord 
Boulder, in his eager excited fashion, and with an evident feeling 
of relief that somebody had opened the conversation, a part which 
he never performed himself if he could help it. “ I’ve been long- 
ing to lay this matter before you. I gota Fetter in addition to the 
one from Treeby, which I mentioned to you; most important 
letter. Appears to me to be a most promising thing altogether; 
undoubtedly, unquestionably promising, and if the company has 
suflicient capital with which to commence operations, the specula- 
tion cannot fail to be successful—cannot fail to be so. The whole 
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ee is laid with so much judgment, it must be feasible—must be 
easible; and, if it is carried out thoroughly, will be an immense 
benefit to mankind—lasting benefit to mankind. You agreed 
with me there, didn’t you, Quaque? you know you did. You 
know, Rucklebed, how averse 1 am to doing things without 
thought, without consideration; how loath I am to speculate 
rashly, without knowing exactly what I’m about; nothing, in 
fact, which I’ve such a dread of—nothing ; but it appears to me 
that nothing could be safer than to invest a few thousands in this 
scheme; every prospect of an ample return—every prospect, I 
assure you, Rucklebed, though Quaque shakes his head. Can’t 
imagine, Quaque, why you should shake your head in that way, 

owing how my heart is in the matter; seems to me as if you 
wished to throw cold water on everything I propose—seems so, 
certainly.” 

“ i dear Boulder,” said Quaque, “ you’re unjust—monstrously 
unjust! J wish to throw cold water on your plans! That is the 
last thing I wish to do; but I do wish to save you from investing 
@ quantity of money in a scheme which can only end in failure, if 
it ever comes to anything at all.” 

“ Why should it fail, Quaque? Seems to me that failure is im- 
possible; what makes you think so?” demanded Lord Boulder, 
vehemently. 

“ Simply because the whole scheme is Utopian; the wildest of 

ams.” 

“ Must say you are unreasonable, Quaque—highly unreasonable 
—excessively unreasonable,” returned the peer, in an aggrieved 
tone. “Can't get you to feel the least sanguine about any plans 
of mine; could never persuade you to.” 

“ And very fortunate it was for you that you could not, my 
dear cousin, otherwise you might have been some thousan 
shorter than you are at present,” said Lord Quaque, laughing. 
“* What became of all that money you invested in the Joint-Stoc 
Dyeing Company?” 

“ Eh?—eh? why, most of it was lost, to be sure, as you know,” 
said Lord Boulder, nervously; ‘‘ seemed to everybody that the 
company was thriving, and so it did thrive fora long time. Would 
have gone on prospering, I feel assured—must have done so, must 
have done so, if the managers had not speculated so rashly. I 
always set my face against their doing so; seemed to me a rash 
and ill-judged plan from beginning to end. You can’t accuse me 
of judging hastily about things, Quaque, or of speculating rashly; 
speculating without due consideration and calculation.” 

“Hem!” said Lord Qnaque, with a comical elevation of his 
eyebrows. “Hem! don’t suppose that you are going to get me to 
accuse you or anybody else of anything, because I don’t mean to; 
but if you were to ask me my candid opinion of you, Boulder, I 
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should not say that prudence was your forte. Where has that ten 
thousand gone which you put in{the Drainage Company,—eh? 
that flourishing organisation about which you were so enthusiastic 
three years ago?” 

“ Utter mismanagement in the contracting department—most 
culpable mismanagement—unheard-of, iniquitous—positively ini- 
quitous,” replied the ardent peer. “Ought to have been the most 
prosperous company in the kingdom, but if the least thing goes 
wrong with a new company at its commencement people at once 
take fright, and then there’s a panic—general panic.” 

“So!” exclaimed Lord Quaque, lifting his eyes to heaven and 
clasping his hands together like a devotee at the shrine of a saint; 
“ten thousand pounds quietly chucked into a drain and carried off 
to the sewer, where nobody hears anything more about it. Then 
how about that wonderful Electro-Parafino scheme, which was to 
light up half the world at a farthing a week? Twenty-five 
thousand, if I remember rightly, was the little sum you contributed 
to that brilliant affair?” 

Lord Boulder looked uncomfortable, fidgeted with his collar, 
sor at intervals struck his thick walking-stick deep into the soft 
turf. 

“ Well?” said the viscount. 

“ Of course it was twenty-five thousand,” replied the peer, a 
little pettishly; “of course it was; you know it to be the case as 
well as I do, Quaque;—why should you ask? Strikes me you like 
to press misfortunes on my memory.” 

“ Not at all, except in the way of leading you to avoid greater 
ones for the future, and to show that I have reason for warning 

ou against this new speculation which you are so eager about. 
So ou managed to save none of that five-and-twenty ?’ 

His lordship cleared his throat in a semi-irritable manner two or 
three times. 

“How persistently you urge people, Quaque; urge them dread- 
fully—dreadfully when you like. It was an embezzlement case 
which ruined the company—that man Morgan, an atrocious. 
scoundrel—unmitigated scoundrel! but for him the company 
would have been in existence at this moment and realising ample 
returns—every reason to believe so—the strongest reasons. It 
paid eight per cent. the first year.” 

“So Mr. Morgan appropriated your five-and-twenty thousand 
by way of showing how much he had the interests of the new 
company at heart?” said Quaque. 

“ But the other shareholders suffered as well as me—some of 
them lost much more—lost everything.” 

“Hem! I hope they did,” said the viscount. “Did the fact of 


their doing so restore the twenty-five thousand to your pocket, 
Boulder?” 
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“Really, upon my word, Quaque, you're dreadfully unfeeling ; 
must say you're unfeeling—don’t you think so, Rucklebed,” said 
the unhappy peer, appealing plaintively to his dapper companion 
on the left. 

“ Quaque can always make the best of an advantage when he 
has one,” replied Mr. Rucklebed. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the viscount. “I see you stand in whole- 
some dread of me, Rucklebed. Upon my word I had no idea I 
could make myself so formidable.” 

“‘You’re unconscionably conceited,” returned the dapper man. 
“Formidable! Be so good as to observe that I said nothing about 
you in relation to myself.” 

“Bravo Benedict! you wax grandiloquent—an uncommon 
thing for you. And so the magnificent electro-parafino plan, 
instead of dispensing with halfpenny dips and lighting up every 
hovel in the kingdom at a penny per annum, ended in smoke?” 

“*Can’t conceive that there could have been a grander scheme, 
more rational and satisfactory in every way, more beneficial to the 
country—but for Morgan,” said Lord Boulder. 

“ Ah!” said the viscount, whipping off the head of a dande- 
lion with his cane, “those Morgan sort of people are the greatest 
nuisance in the world; they mar our fairest prospects; they blight 
our fondest hopes; they blow upon our most darling schemes; 
they come in their horrid rude way, and pitch our castles in the 
air into the gutter. You say I’ve no poetry in me, Rucklebed, 
what do you think of this? I haven’t the least doubt, my dear 
cousin, that your Electro-Parafino Company would have been a 
flourishing affair—a brilliant one it couldn’t have helped being— 
if Morgan hadn’t been in it; but you see he was, and accordingly 
the company came to grief, and what I am afraid of is that there 
may be a Morgan, or somebody like him, in this chimney-building 
project. Here have you been a shareholder in three different 
companies, and lost something like 50,000/. between them. In the 
face of that you can’t say, with any show of reason, that I want 
to throwcold water on your schemes merely for the sake of doing so.” 

“But you're unfair, Quaque—extremely, excessively unfair,” 
said his lordship, eagerly. ‘ You don’t mention the successes, 
only the failures; looks as if = wanted to keep the successes in 
the background. Why should you omit the Pur trade? That 
was a good investment of capital—most profitable investment; 
must admit that, Quaque.” 

“ Yes, I allow you were lucky there; but have the profits from 
that compensated you for your a in the other companies?” 

“ And the Tan and Hide Company,” continued Lord Boulder, 
without noticing the question, “ most prosperous company; seems 
to me no company could possibly be in better circumstances—in 
more highly favourable circumstances.” 
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“ Ah!” returned the viscount, “I’m ee to hear i ry say so.— 
Whew, whew, old fellow! I wish, Boulder, you could teach your 
pheasants not to be so uncomfortably tame; that fellow was right 
under my toes, and I just escaped treading on his——. I was 

oing to say that I have sometimes felt doubtful about that 
Tan and Hide Company. Do you feel satisfied with that man 
Treeby?” 

“Oh, oe much so; never found any cause to feel 
otherwise. You don’t apprehend anything in regard to him, do 
you?—any difficulty or 

“ Dear no,” laughed the viscount. “I know nothing whatever 
about the fellow, further than what you've told me of him. I only 
want you to beware of Morgans. ‘This man isa shareholder him- 
self, is he not?” 

“ Yes, to a considerable amount—a very large amount—a good 
many thousands, I believe. He told me he had invested money 
in the Fur trade, too, and had made a handsome sum—very large 
sum, indeed, by his own account; he a man of such slender 
means, too.” 

“ You are quite sure you can trust him?” 

“Every reason to be so,” replied his lordship— the very 
strongest reasons. A very blustering, talkative man—remarkabl 
so; and told me a great na about his family and origin which . 
could not bring myself to believe—never shall bring myself to 
believe it; never remember during my whole life to have met a 
person of really unquestionable blood and ancient family of appear- 
ance so plebeian, so extremely coarse and plebeian. But he isa 
most energetic and clear-headed man—cannot be a question about 
that—and I am fully persuaded, quite confident, in fact, from close 
observation since he has been my agent, that he is perfectly honest 
in his dealings with me—strictly honest; assure you, Quaque, I 
have not a doubt about it.” ; 

“ And I assure you, Boulder, on my part, that I am delighted 
to hear it, and hope you will never have cause to alter your 
opinion,” said the viscount. “ But if you have plenty of money 
invested in two such flourishing companies, why seek to risk more 
by investing in a perfectly new company which is as likely to turn 
out a failure as not? The Fur trade was a rational thing from the 
beginning, and I have been thinking lately of buying some shares 
myself; but this chimney scheme sounds the most Quixotic affair 
I ever heard of. You've tempted Providence once too often 
already, my dear cousin, and you may do so once too often again. 
You get perfectly infatuated about every new company that 
springs up. Let them alone; at any rate, until you see how they 
turn out. This taste for speculation is becoming quite a mania.” 
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XII. 


LORD BOULDER IS LOATH TO TAKE ADVICE. 


Lorp BovuLDER walked on for some yards without speaking, 
but it was plain his mind was not at rest, for he dug ts stick 
more vehemently into the turf than ever. 

“ Quaque, what’s that?” cried Mr. Rucklebed, suddenly, point- 
ing with his cane to a small belt of wood about a hundred yards 
in front. “It isn’t a deer.” 

The viscount stopped short, and looked in the direction indi- 
cated. Every now and then a figure could be seen darting swiftly 
in a curious zig-zag fashion among the rows of trees. It would 
remain concealed for a moment behind a trunk, and presently it 
would dart out and shoot along again in its eccentric course, as if 
something was pursuing it which it was trying its utmost to baulk 
and mislead. 

“A deer!” exclaimed Lord Quaque. “No, but something 
which can run like one when it likes. Look at it now. It’s that 
strange creature Warne, indulging some freak of his own. And 
there's that everlasting dog with him, too; the poor brute is so ple- 
thoric it has enough to do to keep up with him. You odd being!” 

“ Somebody should get him to leave off that coat of his,” said 
Rucklebed; “it’s indecent; there will soon be nothing left but the 
tails and the sleeves. Do you happen to have a discarded garment, 
Quaque? I have numbers myself, but I am so short, you know, 
that the man would scarcely be better off than he is now. 
You can’t consider such a figure ornamental to your grounds, 
Boulder?” 

His lordship, however, had been so deeply absorbed in the sub- 
ject which was at present claiming his attention that he had not 
noticed the cause of diversion nor the remarks of his companions 
upon it, and hearing now, as in a sort of dream, his own name re- 
peated, he replied, 

‘Yes, Quaque, I’ve been thinking of all you have said. I assure 
you, I’ve given it every consideration. Seems to me there is a 

reat deal of truth in what you say, but looking at the question 
les every point of view, it appears to me certainly that 1 might 
venture to invest a little money in this company with the greatest 
safety, with the utmost possible safety, because, Quaque, you have 
forgotten one thing which I told you—that no one can become a 
shareholder unless he can send in a voucher stating that at the 
time he applies for shares he is solvent, which looks in itself a 
strong guarantee for the good faith and stability of the company, 
a@ most satisfactory conclusive guarantee, to my mind. I never 
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want to embark in any enterprise precipitately, without mature 
judgment and deliberation; farthest thing from my mind to do so; 
but really, Quaque, I don’t see that the scheme is so preposterous 


- after all—so preposterous as you seem to think. Appears to me 


that there is a great deal of reason in it—vast amount of reason in 
it—and if a firm footing is once made, there can be no doubt that 
it will be one of the foremost projects of the day—one of the 
grandest projects. I want to have your opinion, Rucklebed; feel 
sure that you will see the question in the same light as I do.” 

“But you must tell me about the scheme,” replied Jonathan; 
“you haven’t let me into one fact yet.” 

“Eh? No, to be sure—to be sure, I had forgotten; and so 
anxious as I was to find you, and tell you about it. This is the 

rospectus,” said the enterprising peer, drawing a printed paper 

rom his pocket, and handing it to Mr. Rucklebed with an agi- 
tated 

This seductive instrument announced in the most high-flown 
and sanguine terms that a company had just been started which 
had for its object the construction of chimneys on a principle 
hitherto unknown to chimney-builders; that the promoters of the 
company felt certain that this principle, once known and widely 
applied, would be recognised by scientific men ae a the 
world as the only principle on which any chimney should be built; 
that half the chimneys in the kingdom would immediately be 
pulled down and be reconstructed on the new principle; that, as a 
consequence, a perennial stream of offers would flow into the 
enterprising company, by which it would realise an enormous 
profit; and that, as a further consequence, the smoke which during 
the prevalence of high winds so grievously annoys the inmates of 
private dwellings, and so greatly interferes with their domestic 
arrangements, would be for ever dissipated, which would be a 
lasting and incalculable benefit to the community at large; that to 
set the company once fairly a-going, and to secure effectually the 
various blessings alluded to, a large capital was, of course, neces- 
sary; that the company called upon all enterprising and public- 
spirited persons in the kingdom to take shares; that it assured 
them they could make no safer or more lucrative investment than 
by identifying their money with the scheme for building chimneys 
which would never smoke; that the shares were from five ent 
and upwards; that the company was to be named “The Chimney 
Regenerating and Fume Dissipating Company;” that, &c. &. 
All this the wonderful instrument set forth, and a great deal more 
which naturally fascinated an ardent speculator like the Earl of 
Boulder. It was so replete with bright anticipations and glowing 
prophecies, that it really seemed to the impressionable mind of the 
_ as if a gold-mine had suddenly opened beneath him, into the 

owels of which he had only to dive to become the possessor of un- 
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limited wealth. Mr. Rucklebed read the prospectus word for word, 
and gave it him back without speaking. 

“Yes. Well?” said the peer, with the eager manner of a 
ss who wants you to back him in an opinion, and is yet in a 

ever lest you should decide adversely to him. 

Jonathan speedily put an end to his suspense. 

“Tm sorry, Boulder, but I quite agree with Quaque. Do you 
hear, Ernest? You've got me on your side in this matter.” 

“ Highly flattered, Benedict,” said the viscount; “ it’s not often 
you do me the honour of endorsing my opinions. I’ve more than 
once recommended you to take a leaf out of my book.” 

“ You insufferable prig. Give me a Vesuvian, can’t you?” said 
Jonathan, as he bit the end off a fresh cigar. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the viscount, and handed him the box. 
“Surprises me that neither of you two can see the matter from my 
point of view,” interposed the disappointed earl; “surprises me 
greatly—very greatly indeed—so seldom as it is that your opinions 
coincide. Really I must say it is very hard indeed— excessively, 
——, hard,” he went on, in an injured tone, as if his com- 
panions had been in a conspiracy to thwart him. “I had quite 
calculated on your approval and support of the scheme, Rucklebed.” 

“Yes, I knew you had when you gave me the prospectus,” said 
Rucklebed; “and I’ve tried my best to think as you do about it, 
but I can’t. I assure you, though, Quaque and i are not in col- 
lusion; at least, if we are, it must be all on his side. If you invest 
money in this company, you will never see one penny of it again, 
my lord; that is my view of the matter. I wouldn’t give the worth 
of a left-off pair of shoes to it.” 

“ Rucklebed has always an unfailing source to apply to when he 
wants an illustration or comparison. His mind naturally runs on 
garments new and old—eh, cousin?” said Quaque, mischievously. 

“ Rucklebed has a strong inclination to punch somebody’s head, 
and perhaps he may do it,” observed the dapper man. 

“ Well crowed, little bantam!” returned the viscount, who, as 
compared to the bantam in question, might have personated a 
Cochin-China with preternaturally long legs. “Shall we have a 
turn with the gloves this afternoon, Jonathan, if it should snow?” 
he continued. ‘It will give you the opportunity you want; and, 
os know, the last time we had them on you gave it me rather 

ot.” 

“Hem! I would give something to see somebody take a little 
of that infernal conceit out of you,” replied the little pugilist, 
twirling his cane as if he longed to apply it to the viscount’s high 
shoulders. “I accept your challenge for this afternoon, mind.” 

“Tf it snows,” said she viscount. 

“Tfit snows. If it doesn’t, we must try the skating. The ice 
is like iron. Look at that! I declare I can’t smash it.” 
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‘‘ My dear cousin,” said Quaque, turning to Lord Boulder, “ be 

ore Put all thoughts of this fantastic concern out of your 

ead, and let me liglit my cigar with that flaming piece of trash 
you are poring over so pertinaciously.” 

His lordship, however, declined putting the fascinating instru- 
ment in question to such an ignoble use, but after running his eye 
over it once more, he restored it carefully to his pocket, and walked 
on in mournful silence until he and his monitors came in front of 
the manor house. 

“You must give me a little time to consider, Quaque; you 
mustn’t press me so quickly—positively you must not,” he said, 
stopping short at the end of the colonnade which runs round the 
south wing of the domicile. “ You know that I never embark on 
any enterprise of moment rashly, without due deliberation— with- 
out consulting my friends on the subject; but it seems to me that 
you and Rucklebed have so set yourselves against this plan—have 
so strenuously set yourselves against this plan—that my mind feels 

uite in confusion—positively in confusion—and I must be allowed 
time to revolve the matter. I think, Quaque, I shall take break-’ 
fast in my study alone, where I shall be able to think without my 
thoughts being distracted, and you know that is such a great point 
—such a very important point. You and Rucklebed had better 
go in at once, so hungry as you must be, Rucklebed, after your 
long walk, and with your trousers in such a state.” 

Saying which, Lord Boulder marched down the colonnade and 
vanished through a door on his right hand. 

The viscount looked after him sadly, and sighed. 

“ Yes,” he said, musingly, “ one of the best-hearted, most liberal- 
minded men I know, and yet—and yet one of the most perverse 
and imprudent. Go to his study and take his breakfast alone, so 
that he may be able to think better! Yes! that is, he will think 
himself into hotter love than ever with this infernal company. It’s 
quite astounding how people will deceive themselves. Boulder 
has argued himself into the belief that he is the most prudent and 
circumspect man on the face of the earth. He tells you he never 
moves a step without consulting his friends, which simply means 
that after he has worked himself up to a pitch of enthusiasm about 
some ridiculous scheme or another, he comes and asks you for 
advice which he hasn’t the remotest intention of following. Oh, 
Langham, Langham!” 

“I suppose he’ll invest something in this affair?” said Jonathan. 

“Pooh! twenty thousand at least; perhaps half as much again, 
for he ventures more with every fresh speculation. He believes 
this idiotic chimney business a regular El Dorado. Luckily for 
him his wealth is considerable, otherwise he would have been 
ruined centuries ago. Still, if he goes on at this rate, losing a 
clean fifty thousand every two or three years, and keeping open 
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house in the luxurious style that he does, he must land in a mess 
sooner or later. It would go to my heart if any of his property got 
involved. He once talked of mortgaging his Scotch estate.” 

“Pitfogie? A beautiful place, you say? He has asked me 
often to go down for the shooting, but I never could manage it. I 
think I shall be-able to this autumn.” 

“ He had to sell the Norfolk property, you know,” said Quaque; 
“some ten or a dozen years ago, I suppose. A splendid property 
it was, to be sure. Such covers! I don’t remember ever being at 
such a battue as we had there one year. But Pitfogie shall never 
be mortgaged if I can help it. My father and I managed to save 
it after the explosion of that dyeing concern.” 

*¢ You don’t think this other affair—what is it? The Tan and 
Hide Company—dquite sound, do you?” 

“No; and I should like immensely to see this fellow Treeby. 
I’ve my suspicions of him. I don’t like these blustering talkin 
fellows; and Boulder is as innocent as a pigeon; any one coul 
take him in, except in the matter of pure blood, for which he has 
a natural instinct; he scents out a snob like a bloodhound. But, 
Benedict, if you've forgotten breakfast I have not. What are we 
doing standing here, when we ought to be regaling on venison 
pasty, or some such kickshaw? My good fellow, do let us go in.” 

Arm-in-arm the two went down the colonnade, out at the other 
end, and up a short flight of steps to a glass door, which the 
viscount opened. As they entered, the skirt of a dress was disap- 
pearing round a corner of the corridor. When the door slammed 
the skirt stopped in its progress, and presently a face looked round 
the corner—a face which, by its peculiar cast of feature and form 
of expression, made you at once feel, if you were the least observant 
in such matters, that it belonged to one of those beings who are 
commonly and paradoxically known as old young ladies. The 
face’s eyebrows raised themselves in affected surprise when it 
beheld the gentleman, and its mouth broke into a simper. 

“Oh, Mr. Rucklebed, good morning. Good morning, Lord 
Quaque. The door startled me so! I thought it must be the 
wind when I heard it bang, so [ turned back to see, because I am 
always in such a fright about the glass. The panes are so — 4 

ou nea You have been walking to get an appetite, I see, Mr. 
ucklebed. How active you gentlemen can be when you like.” 

“ «The early bird gets the worm,’ Miss Neeve,” said Viscount 
Quaque, smiling. “ Rucklebed and I have tasted the best of the 
morning. You lie-a-beds miss the sweetest part of the day.” 

“Ah! you gentlemen can do so many things which we poor 
ladies can’t,” returned the lady, shaking her head mournfully. “I 
do so envy you sometimes. : saw your children out of my window 
while I was dressing, Lord Quaque. Little darlings! I dote so 
on children, and, Mr. Rucklebed, I know you do also, for I see 
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dear little Alice and Ellen Duc & Duc with you constantly. They 
tell my maid that they would rather take a walk with Mr. Ruckle- 
bed than with any one else, scarcely even excepting papa—yes, 
Lord Quaque, scarcely even excepting papa.” 

“There, Benedict!” said the viscount, while his eyes beamed 
with fun as he saw Mr. Rucklebed’s face get red. 

“Yes, Miss Neeve, I like children, and they generally like me,” 
said Jonathan, shortly, as the three proceeded along the passage. 
“ Confound her and him too!” he muttered, as the words of that 
indiscreet woman Blundel rushed into his mind. 

“ Are we not to see you at breakfast, Mr. Rucklebed?” ex- 
claimed Miss Neeve, in a slightly reproachful tone, as the little 
gentleman turned into a tributary passage. 

“T have met with a slight accident,” replied Jonathan, hurriedly, 
hastening on with his eyes bent steadfastly on his trousers, as 
if he would gladly[have had some obstacle geo itself between 
them and those prominent inquisitive orbs which he felt were 
gazing at his misfortune. 

“ Ah, Mr. Rucklebed, you gentlemen are so incautious,” cried 
the lady, looking after him and shaking her head. “ How very 
wicked it is of you to expose yourself to such risks. Do change 
your clothes at once,” she added, appealingly. “You know 
nothing is so dangerous as to sit in wet clothes.” 

Saying which, she and the viscount entered the breakfast-room, 
and Jonathan, shutting himself into his own chamber, growled 
aloud: 

“Plague take her with her sympathy and advice! Can’t an 
influenza or something keep her up-stairs for a fortnight?” 


XIII. 
THE BEAD OF THE HOUSE OF TARNICLIFFE AND HIS WIFE. 


Tue Earl Boulder was given to speculating rashly, and he 
was also given to spending his money profusely. No man could 
have been farther removed from being a miser. He lavished 
money on this wild scheme and that wild scheme, not from any 
desire of personal aggrandisement, but from the sheer love of 
speculation, which had become with him a passion so strong and 
deep-rooted that life would have been nothing to him without the 
means of gratifying it. He felt the same strong excitement and 
fascination in buying shares in half the companies in the kingdom, 
that a gambler feels in parting with his napoleons at the gaming- 
table. In fact, a good many people would have called the earl a 
great gambler, although ne would ever have persuaded the 
earl himself to see the matter in that light. He would have been 
the last man to enter a card hell and to stake a sovereign at the 
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rouge-et-noir table, for he professed the utmost abhorrence of 
gamblers, betting-men, and people who lived beyond their incomes, 
inveighing against them as persons devoid of all principle, and as 
being a curse to society; and in these particulars he was himself 
conscientiously exact. Nobody addicted to play ever got an invita- 
tion to Ashleigh Manor; the earl refused all and sundry who 
offered to bet with him, and he never spent a farthing beyond 
what the annual proceeds of his rent-roll would allow, which, 
however, could scarcely be deemed a very great virtue on his 
part, since the rent-roll in question was of remarkable length. 
And yet to all intents and purposes that cool deposit of thousands 
and tens of thousands in the lottery of speculation was gam- 
bling, and gambling, too, on a gigantic scale; and if his lord- 
ship’s purse had not happened to be a very long one, and if fortune 
had not good-naturedly tossed him some prizes among the numerous 
blanks which he drew, he would most probably have met the fate 
of many a smaller gamester long before the time at which he is 
introduced upon the stage of this history. As it was, he had 
smarted for his passion more than once. He had been obliged, as 
Lord Quaque told Mr. Rucklebed, to part with Chillingham, his 
large and beautiful property in Norfolk; and on more than one 
ae he had threatened to mortgage his Scotch estate of 
itiogie. 

But his losses, in place of teaching him wisdom and constraining 
him to sit down and enjoy the gifts of Providence quietly, like a 
sensible man, only served to whet his appetite for speculation, and 
to make him venture larger sums in the next new project which 
announced itself. He was possessed in a high degree of those 
characteristics which usually mark the gamester or the speculator: 
enthusiasm, recklessness, above all, a hopefulness of temperament 
which no reverses of fortune could damp; and I have no doubt 
that if some experienced phrenologist had examined the earl’s 
head, he would have found the organs which correspond to these 
several qualities of mind in a very remarkable state of develo 
ment. If he lost money—if a few thousands were irrevocably 
swamped in some rotten undertaking, there was always a plausible 
excuse forthcoming: the company had behaved rashly, somebody 
in it had turned out a rogue, or some contingency had arisen 
which the most sagacious man on earth could not possibly have 
foreseen; the next venture would be sure to be successful, and 
would retrieve all past failures. What a strange and desperate 
infatuation it is, to be sure, which takes possession of such men! 
Nothing which you can say or do will ever get them out of the be- 
lief that at the next turn of Fortune’s wheel something will turn 
up to their advantage. Luckily (or, perhaps, in a sense unluckily), 
Lord Boulder’s pecuniary resources were so vast, that when 
fortune happened to go against him, he had always an ample 
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reserve to fall back upon; nor was he ever under the necessity of 
doing violence to one of his fundamental rules of action by living 
beyond his income. I believe that the man’s principles were so 
fixed and rooted that, had it come to be a question whether he 
was to exist on a convenient system of credit and non-payment, or 
to renounce his master passion, he would have determimed at any 
cost todo the latter. Every new Quixotic company in the kingdom 
fed on him, and more than one decayed and decrepit enterprise, 
just tottering to its fall, had been upheld and propped and enabled 
to stand on its legs a little longer by means of his purse. It was 
scarcely to be expected but that a person of the earl’s means and 
position would very speedily acquire notoriety in the country as a 
person who loved of all things to invest his money in enterprises 
of a speculative character; and, accordingly, the applications for 
portions of that money were continual, and the terms in which 
they were urged earnest and importunate. I believe that many 
companies behaved like the Italian organ-grinders. They came, 
so to speak, under the windows of Ashleigh Manor and played 
tunes to the earl about the delights of investment and the sweets 
of high interest; and when they found that he enjoyed the melody, 
and that he opened the window and flung them out a good round 
sum, they went and told a number of their confréres of their good 
fortune, who, in their turn, besieged his lordship’s residence and 
repeated the airs which had proved so delectable to his lordship’s 
soul. The earl’s passion had, as Lord Quaque said, grown to be a 
mania. Look at him now as he paces up and down hisstudy with 
that wretched “Chimney Regenerating and Fume Dissipating” 
instrument clenched in his hand. The coffee smokes untasted on 
the table, and the toast remains unbuttered in the rack, while my 
lord walks backwards and forwards, and holds the prospectus to 
his eyes and reads a few lines, and then stares vacantly at a 
rtrait of Godfrey Tarnicliffe, third Earl Boulder, and mutters to 
mself, “Sure to be a success—sure to be, in spite of what 
Quaque and Rucklebed say.” You would suppose, seeing him so 
= that some dire calamity had fallen upon the house of 

arnicliffe, or that some dishonour was causing it to hang its proud 
and venerable head: a young and only hope untimely snatched 
by cruel fate, or a daughter eloped with a groom; you would 
guess anything, in short, before you guessed that it was a piece of 
puerile trumpery, like the lying and impudent prospectus of a 
newly-hatched company of knaves and fools which was raising 
such excitement in the breast of a noble lord. I cannot fancy that 
that noble lord had benefited by his acquaintance with Mr. Treeby. 
The fiery and impetuous influence of the owner of Treeby Cottage 
had served to keep the flame of speculation alive, and to make it 
burn with fiercer glow. Nobody ever laughed at Lord Boulder’s 
weakness. His friends deplored and lamented it from the bottom 
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of their hearts, but they never ridiculed it as mere folly. There 
was something so intense and earnest about the manner in which | 
the wildest scheme was taken up and patronised, that your smile 
of contempt changed to a sigh of pity when you thought of so 
much that was strong and genuine being expended on shadows 
and trash. For there was much of the elements of goodness, 
and of greatness too, in the earl’s character. His heart was large, and 
full to overflowing with “ the milk o’ human kindness;” and on 
matters which bore no relation to his ruling passion, he showed 
abundance of shrewdness and common sense. 

This was especially noticeable when he had to decide on ques- 
tions of purity of blood and antiquity of family. It was owing 
to his instinct in this respect that the visit which Mr. Treeby and 
Emily paid to Ashleigh Manor was so provokingly curtailed. 
Notwithstanding the agent’s fascinations in his own line, the earl 
had had quite enough of him by the time the week had come to 
an end, although in the kindliness of his heart he would have 
been quite willing that Emily should have stayed on a little longer, 
for in spite of her affectations, her inanity, and her flourish of 
ringlets, the silly creature was not actually vulgar, nor did she ever 
do anything which could be said to outrage propriety. Lord Boulder 
was himself pre-eminently a gentleman; refined in his way of think- 
ing, in his way of speaking, in his way of acting ; a patrician in 
manner and in‘deed as well as in name and in blood; and he liked 
to be surrounded, as far as possible, with ladies and gentlemen of 
the best type. His generosity of soul and sociability of disposi- 
tion—for despite his shyness he loved company—led him to eee 
open house all the year round, and to entertain his friends and 
neighbours in all kinds of sumptuous ways. Moreover, it pleased 
his wife to have her house continually full of people. 

“T like,” she said, “ to have cheerful faces about me and plenty 
of them. One gets so stupid and mopish when one hears nothing 
but one’s own voice.” 

She, poor lady, was afflicted with a weak spine, and never went 
out of the house but in her wheel-chair. But, notwithstandin 
her infirmities, she made a better hostess than many ladies who 
are blessed with the full use of their limbs. She possessed an 
unvarying cheerfulness, made plans for the entertainment of her 
guests with such heartiness and evident desire that they should 
afford pleasure to everybody, talked with so much sense and ani- 
mation, had such geniality of manner, seemed to enjoy her life, 
delicate as it was, so thoroughly, and to take such a real delight in 
seeing others enjoying theirs, that every visitor at Ashleigh Manor 
fell immediately in love with its mistress. Care, discontent, low 
spirits—all, in fact, of that ugly brood of torments which tend to 
rob life of its beauty and sweetness—fled as at the wand of an 


enchanter before her sunny presence. It really seemed as if a 
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kind of magic pervaded that wheel-chair. Lady Boulder used 
to have it wheeled out on the front lawn in the bright spring and 
summer days, and there she would hold court, The ladies strewed 
themselves round her on the grass or on garden-chairs; the old 
ones read books aloud, and served up bits of fashionable gossip; 
the young ones, if not out on some excursion or playing croquet, 
tatted and chatted, and laughed loudly and merrily, and did 
everything, in short, that was piquante and agreeable. The gen- 
tlemen, many of them, liked to attend the court, hanging round 
the throne smoking their cigars (the perfume of which Lady 
Boulder vowed was nearly as pleasing to her as the breath of the 
first spring violets), and reading scraps out of the morning’s Times, 
or strolling in from shooting and discussing all kinds of topics with 
their hostess (for her ladyship was au fait on nearly every subject 
you could name, and always had something a propos and amusing 
to say on each one). and cracking their jokes, and making the 
place echo with their jolly roaring guffaws, while Lady Boulder 
chimed in with her joyous silvery treble. The children, too, en- 
joyed being at her ladyship’s levée; they liked to buzz about the 
throne, and to prattle away after their jolly little fashion, and now 
and then to set to and drag the throne a few yards with the queen 
in it. They loved her ladyship and being at her ladyship’s court 
for a very simple reason—because her ladyship loved them and all 
that interested them. Children are the best interpreters of cha- 
racter after all. You can’t deceive them. They can tell in a 
moment whether your affection for them is real or merely 
assumed, | 

Some people dislike them on this very account; dislike them 
because they are so natural and guileless—because they can detect 
a sham, and are not slow to call the sham by its right name when 
detected. Surely we, who are older in years, and who have grown 
worldly and selfish in many of our ideas, and have got to look at 
things in many respects through a distorted medium, ought to be 
glad that there are among us such uncompromising censors, who 
can now and then drag our foibles and failings into the light, and 
make us “ sensible of what we are.” Do not forget that the first 
and chiefest condition upon which that ultimate happiness which 
we are all hoping to attain to one day can be secured to us is that 
“ we become as little children.” 

Lady Boulder laughed a good deal during the week that Mr. 
Treeby was a guest at the manor. Her sense of humour was con- 
stantly being tickled by the agent’s numerous eccentricities, and I 
believe that in her heart she was rather sorry when he took his de- 
parture, notwithstanding that his atrocious vulgarities were a source 
of constant irritation both to her and to her husband. She had a 
vague suspicion of him, however ; of the occasion that brought him 
to Ashleigh; for she was well aware that Lord Boulder would 
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never have asked such a being to become his guest for the sake of 
the man himself. Lady Boulder knew nothing about speculation 
and companies, and cared still less; but she knew that her husband 
had a consuming passion for investing his money in curious ways, 
and that he had been obliged to part with Chillingham for some 
mysterious reason which she could never quite fathom, and in her 
own easy, joyous, not-to-be-disturbed-about-anything way she re- 
gretted the passion, and had more than once expressed to some of 
her confidential friends that “she wished dear Langham hadn’t 
those odd fancies about companies and things of that kind.” 

“You know, dear,” she said to Lady Quaque, the two chatting 
together out on the lawn under the shade of a wide-spreading 
sycamore— you know, dear, your husband almost puts me in a 
fright sometimes by the things he says about Langham. He says 
that Langham’s taste for speculating with companies and shares, 
and those sort of things—I really don’t pretend to understand 
them—is becoming an infatuation, and that he will get himself 
into difficulties some day. I do wish that Langham would be 
more prudent, and not meddle so much with affairs of that kind. 
He has picked up a loud, vulgar man, called Treeby, and made 
him his agent for something or other. He brought him down here 
with his daughter for a week, and a more objectionable person I 
never met. He made me laugh excessively, however, and I was 
half inclined to forgive him his coarseness on that account. Lang- 
ham once hinted to me that he thought of doing something with 
Pitfogie, whereupon I said that, if he meant to sell it, he should 
never get my sanction tosuch a thing. Sell Pitfogie! No, no; I 
could never give my consent to that. I have often wondered why 
Chillingham should have been sold. I don’t think it was because 
Langham was embarrassed, for he made no retrenchments of any 
kind. Perhaps those companies of his had something to do with 
it. I wish Langham There is a caterpillar on you, dear; one 
of those horrid little green ones. Let me take it off. Well, I 
dare say there is nothing amiss after all,” continued the sanguine 
lady, after a pause; “and to tell you the truth, my dear, I think 
Ernest is a great croaker. Shall we move into the sun for a little? 
Aggie dear, I want you and Phil to wheel me up beside those 
laurels. Put me just where you see that baby laurel growing a 
little out from the others.” 

Lady Boulder had not been at all taken with Emily Treeby. 
She hated shams, and Emily she felt was a sham, and a very trans- 
parent one. She saw through all the young lady’s tricks and 
affectations, and set her down as a weak, empty-headed creature, 
who seemed to think herself and her ringlets the only things of any 
value in the world, and who made herself sididallens a hundred 


times in the course of the twelve hours. It was in the natural 
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order of things that among the large array of visitors at Ashleigh 
Manor there should occasionally be people who were not altogether 
to the host’s and hostess’s taste. No one could feel surprised that 
every now and then a Miss Emily Treeby or a Miss Neeve should 
be found in the company of the select who were after Lord and 
Lady Boulder’s own heart. If, for instance, a family, or even half 
a family, was invited to Ashleigh (and circumstances not unfre- 
quently arise which make such things necessary), some of the 
members might be of the orthodox type, while the others were de- 
cidedly undesirable and de trop. Still courtesy would compel that 
these unfortunates should not be left out. 

Ah, those conventional courtesies, what real and unstudied 
things they are, and how rarely is the having to exercise them felt 
to be inconvenient, or against the grain! You are going to give a 
musical party at your house, and you ask Mr. A. and his wife to 
it, and also their second daughter Amelia, who is so pretty, and 
charming, and wicked, and has such a beautiful voice, 5 who 
will, therefore, add so much to the éclat of the evening. But 
Amelia’s elder sister Arabella can’t sing a note, and is very stupid 
and ugly, and in no way calculated to be an ornament to your 
drawing-room either in her person or in her accomplishments. 
Still, you can’t always ask Amelia the younger and not ask Ara- 
bella the elder, it would be showing too marked a preference ; so 
in your note to Mrs. A. you say you hope to have the pleasure of 


her company and that of both her oe on Thursday, the 


20th ; or else, if your arrangements will not admit of the two 
coming on the same evening, you ne Amelia till another 
occasion, and ask Arabella only; and of course you are quite as 
delighted to see Arabella as you would have been to see Amelia, 
and you treat her with equal warmth and graciousness, and never 
let her feel that though she is one of the most unselfish creatures 
alive, she is ugly and gawky, and awkward and stupid, and in the 
way. Considering the idieey of attention with which she is 
treated, she would be the silliest of silly girls if she were to take 
it into her head that nobody wanted her, and that she was only 
there because reasons of policy prevented Amelia from being always 
substituted in her place. I have heard of persons of dispositions 
so Christianly courteous and considerate, that, after inviting Ara- 
bella to their house, they have surveyed her pityingly through 
their eyeglass as she prac | neglected in a corner of the room, and 
have then moved over to her and questioned her as to the extent 
of her accomplishments, and upon finding that these were nil, 
have kindly hinted to her that she had made a slight mistake in 
coming where she was. And no doubt Arabella felt deeply grate- 
ful for the candid opinion thus expressed. Those conventional 
civilities which necessity often thrusts upon us tend wonderfully 
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to enlarge our sympathies, and, by occasionally calling us to the 
exercise of a little self-denial, to saturate our spirits with a bright 
and catholic charity. I often think, as I watch the persons who 
are most immediately and frequently brought in contact with 
them, what interesting and useful lessons may be drawn from the 
spectacle. Although these reflections have arisen out of the 
mention of a certain class of people who were occasionally 
sprinkled among the Ashleigh guests, they can scarcely be said to 
be a propos of the attitude assumed by Lord and Lady Boulder 
towards these people. Lord and Lady Boulder’s civility and 
courtesy was far too unconventional to have pleased most. It was 
too much a thing of the heart and too little a thing of the lip; it 
was more apt to develop itself in the blunt solidity of actions than 
in the artificial airy gracefulness of words which go so far and 
mean so little. And then it was used with such a want of dis- 
crimination and judgment. For instance, neither the earl nor his 
countess could ever have seen it to be the truly kind and courteous 
thing to tender to Arabella the advice above referred to, and so 
delicately to point out to her the false position in which she was 
placed. Not even to Miss Neeve or Miss Treeby would they have 
considered it incumbent on them to do so, though neither of these 
yon ladies, I fear, could be said, like Arabella, to be the most 
unselfish creature alive, and both of them were in the habit of 
making themselves ridiculous in company. And of course every- 
body will allow that such a dereliction of the duties of courtesy 
and good breedjng in Lord and Lady Boulder was highly repre- 
hensible. But, putting further discussion of their foibles and 
virtues aside for the present, and leaving his lordship in his study 
allowing his coffee to cool, and occasionally casting a distracted 
glance on Godfrey Tarnicliffe, who stares back at him from the 
wall, let us turn into the breakfast-room, where the table is filled 
with guests of a miscellaneous character, and where the conver- 
sation is being carried on in a lively and animated manner. 


| 
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PRESTWOOD PAPERS. 
BY FRANCIS JACOX. 


VII.—Asovur Monsteur Jourpams: As Recarps (1) nis Mer- 
CANTILE PepicReE; (2) nis Unconscious Facinity IN 
Prose; AND (3) HIS Fencine Bout wirn NIcote. 


§ i 

Ricut eagerly and gratefully poor Monsieur Jourdain catches at 
Covielle’s assurance that his, the Bourgeois Gentilhomme’s, father, was a 
gentilhomme himself. Capital and comforting news. But then it is 
news. For Monsieur Jourdain is quite aware of, and hitherto has ac- 
quiesced in, the prevalent impression that his father was a marchand. 
He, a shopkeeper! exclaims Covielle: it is sheer malice to say so. He 
never was anything of the kind. The fact is that this alleged marchand 
was very obliging, ever ready to serve you; and that as he happened to 
be well acquainted with the value of goods, he used to go about selecting 
them in all quarters, had them brought home, and gave them away to 
his friends for money.* Lui, marchand? C'est pure médisance. And 
of course M. Jourdain is ravished at becoming known to one who can, 
and will, maintain before all the world, on the above showing, that his 
father was no shopkeeper, no marchand, but a veritable gentleman. 
Trader, indeed! What had such dealings as his to do with trade? 

The author of “ Ireland before the Union” having, in a previous work, 

ken of Lord Carleton as “the son of a trader in Cork,’”’ a member of 
the family, he informs us, thus wrote to him by way of reproachful 
protest: ‘¢ You are quite right, as far as I am aware, if by trader you 
mean merchant; but . . . . it sounds acrimonious and severe... .. . 
Why use the equivocal and worse-sounding word in lieu of its univocal 
and better-sounding, viz. merchant, which by conventionality of opinion 
rac raised to represent a better association of ideas than that of 
trader.”t 

Swift’s Irish Lord Mayor, Sir Michael Creagh, is made to talk with 
another alderman, in the style of Moliére’s burgess as regards feu 
monsieur son pere. The alderman is making pointed inquiries into his 
friend’s parentage, and rather demurs to Sir Michael’s assurance, uttered 
in lofty and peremptory style, “ My father was a worthy gentleman, 
inferior to none of his rank, upon my honour”—a safe assertion enough, 
but equivocal, or because equivocal. ‘ Adsheartikens, you may be mis- 
taken in that,” says the other. “ Mistaken?” rejoins Sir Michael ; “ No, 
sir; he was a travelling merchant; one that saw more towns than you 
have done chimneys.” 

Ald. But under favour, Sir Michael, I have heard scolards say he was a 
losopher. 


Sir M. Ay, that may be too: he always took delight to carry books about 
with him. 


* Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Acte IV. Se. 5, 
+ Ireland before the Union, by W. J. Fitzpatrick. 
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Ald. But take me along with you: you reprehend me not: say he carried 
books on his back. om 


Sir M. I say, I say, he was a north country merchant, as I told you before. 

Come, drink your wine, and let us be gone.* 
Nor is this Swift’s only contribution to the literature of our subject. He 
indites a letter from a reputed esquire to the King at Arms, in which 
the writer supports his claim to be what he is reputed, by stating his 
father to have been a leader and commander of horse, in which post he 
rode before the greatest lords of the land [a postilion]; in long marches, 
he alone presiding over the baggage, advancing directly before it; while 
the esquire’s mother kept open house in Dublin, where several hundreds 
were supported with meat and drink bought at her own charge, or with 
her personal credit, until some envious brewers and butchers forced her 
to retire.f She kept an eating-house, in fact. 

Some of Cromwell’s more devoted admirers are strenuous in explaining 
away the alleged fact of his father being a brewer: he “ kept his brew- 
house in Huntingdon,” Roger Coke says. They explain that the brook 
of Hinchin, running through Robert Cromwell’s premises, offered clear 
convenience for malting or brewing; and that the house was occupied, 
before it came into his possession, by a Mr. Philip Clam as a brewer. 
What more likely than that Robert Cromwell brewed his own beer and 
that of the labourers on his lands? The convenience of the brook, ob- 
serves Mr, Langton Sanford, and of the brewing apparatus, may also 
have induced him to brew for some of his neighbours while brewing for 
himself ; and hence may have arisen, naturally enough, the stories among 
r Royalists of his having been a “ brewer by trade,” a thing essentially 

ifferent.t 

‘Malone traces the origin of venison being sold by fishmongers to the 
circumstance that many noblemen, having more bucks than they had oc- 
casion for, wished to dispose of them, but were ashamed to take money, 
and therefore sent them to their fishmongers, receiving fish in return. At 
the time of Malone’s writing this practice was some forty years old, and 
the fishmongers, he said, still continued to sell venison, though no longer 
obtaining it in the same way. . “ For the owners of parks now feel no re- 
luctance in receiving cash for a certain number of bucks every season at 
a stipulated price.’’§ 

Pawnbroking, it has been said, if not a very noble, is a very lucrative 
business, and of undoubted antiquity; the professors of which ought <o 
be, and are, men of great shrewdness, with a varied knowledge of arts 
and manufactures; who see all sorts of people, high and low, coming to 
their shrines, and yet are ashamed of their business, and almost universally 
hang the three golden pills—*“ the arms of the Medici, the first merchants 
of Lombardy; for the Monti di Pieta, as the first pawnbroking esta- 

* Swift’s Prose Works: A Tripos. 

¢ Letter to the King at Arms, 1721. 

+ “It is no small additional argument against the truth of that form of tbe 
story, that Oliver himself, who was above all foolish feelings of pride which could 
induce him to conceal it, has never on any occasion alluded to his father or him- 
self having been engaged in any business.”—Studies and Illustrations of the Great 


Rebellion, ch. iv. 
§ Maloniana. 


+ 
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blishments were called, had their origin in that kingdom”—as high as 
they can, and as far as possible out of common ken, and call themselves 
jewellers and silversmiths.* The same writer complains that, on the same 
“false principle of respectability,” innkeepers and publicans call them- 
selves hotel-keepers and licensed victuallers; and that while we have 
refreshment-bars and luncheon-rooms in plenty, there are not many 
—-* wise enough to retain the pod old direct name of “ chop- 
ouse. 

When Pitt and Wilberforce were touring it on the Continent, they 
called at Rheims on M. Coustier, with a letter of introduction from the 
great Peter Thellusson. Driving to the hotel of M. Coustier, “it was 
with some surprise,” writes Mr. Wilberforce, “ that we found him behind 
a counter distributing raisins. I had heard that it was very usual for 
gentlemen on the Continent to practise some handicraft of trade or other 
for their amusement, and therefore, for my own part, I concluded that 
his taste was in the fig way, and that he-was only playing at grocer for 
his amusement; and, viewing the matter in this light, I could not help 
admiring the excellence of his imitation.” A genuine grocer, however, 
was M. Coustier. But he was wn brave homme to boot, and at the request 
of milords Anglais mounted his wig and sword, and ushered them to the 
house of one of his best customers among the noblesse.f 

Sir Martin Archer Shee’s son and biographer was twitted with per- 
petually intruding references to the ‘dynastic pretensions” and general 
grandeur of the O’Shee family. ‘ Sir Martin’s father, who was a Dublin 
tradesman—a fact which the author seems to try to disguise in the volumes 
before us under a hundred euphemistic periphrases—instilled into his 
son, along with many admirable ea ‘a belief in the moral supe- 
riority inseparable from ancient lineage,’”{ &c. His fellow townsman, 
Tom Moore, made no such essay to disguise the quality of his pedigree in 
euphemistic periphrases; as where he says, “ I have a pretty clear recol- 
lection of little old Tom Codd, my grandfather, as well of some sort of 
weaving machinery in the room up-stairs. My mother used to say he 
was a provision merchant, which sounded well, and I have no doubt he 
may have been concerned in that trade, but I suspect that he was also a 
weaver.’’§ 

Mrs. Pringle, in one of the “ Handley Cross” novels, having esta- - 
blished herself in a very handsome, commodious house in Belgravia, and 
such a mansion being clearly more than she could personally require, 
“ she sometimes accommodated the less fortunate through the medium of 
a house-agent, though both he and she always begged it to be distinctly 
unders that she did not let lodgings, but ‘apartments ;’ and she 
always requested that the consideration might be sent to her in a sealed 
envelope by the occupants, in the same manner as she transmitted them 
the bill.” To judge by advertisements of private ‘“ seminaries,” duty, 
not gain, it has been remarked, is the sublime motive of the lady- 
advertisers, every one of whom must be at least a mére angélique : just 

* “They might, in the majority of cases, call themselves hosiers and glovers, 
or cabinet and pianoforte-makers.”—About in the World, § ix. 

t Stephens’s Eccles. Essays: Wilberforce. 

t Sat. Rev., x. 84. § Diary of Thomas Moore, Aug. 1835. 
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as every boarding-house keeper is only in want of an addition to the 
domestic circle, and disregards altogether the pecuniary aspect of the 
transaction, so there are few schoolmistresses who do not make it appear* 
that it is only as a matter of religious principle, just faintly coloured by 
a meek and mild infusion of self-denial, that they wish to receive into 
their family two or three little girls. 

Mr. Riley, in the “ Mill on the Floss,” when urging the honest miller, 
in a roundabout fashion, to send Tom to a private tutor, in the see of 
his reverend acquaintance, Mr. Stelling, is scrupulous to repudiate the 
idea of school or schoolmaster in that connexion. ‘“ He’s an Oxford 
man,” says Mr. Riley, sententiously, shutting his mouth close, and look- 
ing at Mr. Tulliver to observe the effect of this stimulating information. 
—‘“ What! a parson?” said Mr. Tulliver, rather doubtfully.—*“ Yes, and 
an M.A. The bishop, I understand, thinks very highly of him: why, it 
was the bishop who got him his present curacy.”—“ Ah!” said Mr. 
Tulliver, to whom one thing was as wonderful as another concernin 
these unfamiliar phenomena. ‘* But what can he want wi’ Tom, then?” 
—* Why, the fact is, he’s fond of teaching, and wishes to keep up his 
studies, and a clergyman has but little opportunity for that in his 

hial duties. He’s willing to take one or two boys as pupils to fill up 

is time profitably.”t It is like the compact between Mr. Dorrit and 
Mrs. General, when that accomplished lady undertakes the charge of the 
Misses Dorrit; a charge she can only accept on terms of perfect equality, 
as a companion, protector, Mentor, and friend. As to terms of another 
sort-—“ Might I be excused,” said Mr. Dorrit, “if I inquired what 
remune——” “Why, indeed,” returned Mrs. General, stopping the 
word, “ it is a subject on which I prefer to avoid entering. I have never 
entered on it with my friends here ; and I cannot overcome the delicacy, 
Mr. Dorrit, with which I have always regarded it. I am not, as I hope 
you are aware, a governess”? “QO dear, no!” said Mr. Dorrit. 
“Pray, madam, do not imagine for a moment that I think so.” He 
really blushed to be suspected of it.t Again, when Mrs. Finching 
adverts to her having employed Little Dorrit in needlework, in days when 


the Father of the Marshalsea was supported by such labours, ignore them. 


as he might—“ Madam,” says Mr. Dorrit, recovering his breath by a 
great effort, and looking very red in the face, “if I understand you to 
refer to—ha—to anything in the antecedents of a daughter of mine, in- 
volving—ha hum—daily compensation, madam, I beg to observe that 
the—ha—fact, assuming it—ha—to be fact, never was within my know- 
ledge. Hum. I should not have permitted it. Ha. Never! Never!’’§ 
So with Mrs. Sparsit and Mr. Bounderby, in a previous work from the 
same pen. The lady housekeeper interposes a remonstrance against her 
employer’s casual allusion to “‘ terms,” and mildly protests, “1 beg your 

* Every such mére angélique “sacrifices herself for the good of her species—the 
minor considerations of £. ¢. d. she adroitly veils. And then observe the elegant 
periphrase under which she hints that there is enough to eat for dinner, and that 
washing and backboards are attended to—‘ liberal domestic arrangements and 
physical training’ being schoolmistress’s English for twice meat and frequent 
walks,.”—<Sat. Rev., vi. 128. 

t The Mill on the Floss, ch. iii. 

Little Dorrit, book ii. ch. ii. § Ibid., ch. xvii. 
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pardon, sir. You were so good as to promise that you would always sub- 
stitute the phrase, annual compliment.”* 

When the abbot of Scott’s “ Monastery” understands the Euphuist to 
mean by his “ fair friend” the “daughter of our Convent’s miller”— 
“ Reverend my lord,” answers Sir Piercie, not without hesitation, ‘ the 
fair Mysinda is, as may be in some sort alleged, the daughter of one who 
mechanically mn: | corn to be manipulated into bread, without 
which we could not exist, and which is therefore an employment in itself 
honourable, nay, necessary.” + 

Mr. Green Jones, in the play, in his reduced position as a vendor of 
sheep trotters, is euphemised by his wife into ‘a sort of sheep farmer.” $ 

The Major in “ Ask Mamma” is described as always ready for a deal, 
and willing to accommodate matters to people’s convenience; he would 
take part cash, part corn, part hay, part anything, for he was a most mis- 
cellaneous barterer, and his stable loft was like a marine store-dealer’s 
shop. But although he would traffic in anything (on the sly) by which 
he thought he could turn a penny, he always boasted that his little white 
hands were not “ soiled with trade.”§ 

So, or nearly so, with Scampa in Mr. Landor’s dialogue with the 
Italian Picture-dealers. ‘I am not a dealer in pictures: I only sell 
when any one takes a fancy to this or that ; and merely to show that we 
in Bologna are as condescending and polite to strangers as the people of 
Rome or Florence.”|| Mascarille as the Marquis, assures the précieuses, 
in his capacity of madrigal-maker, that he does not publish for pub- 
lishing’s sake, but seulement pour donner & gagner aux libraires qui 
me persécutent.4 

Endless are the changes that might be rung on euphemisms, peri- 
phrases, and equivocations, of this and cognate kinds. One example 
more. When Robert Audley, in Miss Braddon’s novel, takes “ my 
lady” to the Belgian maison de santé, and calls it by that name when 
asked by her if it is not a Mad-house—‘ A maison de santé,” she 
repeats : ‘ yes, they manage these things better in France. In England 
we should call it a mad-house. This is a house for mad people, this, is 
it not, Madame?” she says, in French, turning to the woman who has 
received them, and tapping the polished floor with her foot.—“ Ah, but 
no, Madame,” is the woman’s reply, with a shrill scream of protest. ‘It 
is an establishment of the most agreeable, where one amuses oneself———”** 
Ma guarda e passa. 


* Hard Times, ch. xvi. + The Monastery, ch. xxxvii. 
} Mrs. Willoughby. Mr. St. Evremont—what’s he a doin’? 

Emily. He’s in business. 

Green. Yes, as a —— (producing basket). 

Emily (getting between Mrs. W. and the basket). As a sort of sheep farmer. 


Ticket-of-Leave Man, Act IV. Sc. 2. 
Chap. xxvi. 


acl Landor’s Imaginary Conversations: The Cardinal-legate Albani and Picture- 
e 


Ts. 
§ Moliére’s Les Précieuses ridicules, sc. x. 
** Lady Audley’s Secret, vol. iii, p. 160. 
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§ 2. 

We live and learn. Another agreeable surprise for Monsieur Jourdain, 
besides that of finding that his shopkeeping father was no shopkeeper 
after all, but a real gentleman. A second discovery, due to the teachings 
of his Maitre de Philosophie is, that he, the bourgeois gentilhomme, has 
been talking prose all his life without having been in the least aware of 
it. Monsieur consults his instructor as to the means of writing a gallant 
billet. In verse, then? the master infers. No, no, not in verse. Oh, 
monsieur only wants prose, then? No, monsieur wants neither verse nor 
prose. But, his instructor submits, it must be one or the other, Why ? 
demands the adult pupil. Because there is no way of expressing oneself 
except in one of the two. This makes monsieur stare, and ask for further 
elucidation of, to him, so novel and paradoxical a proposition. He is 
assured that whatever is not verse is prose. What, then, when people 
talk, is that prose? Certainly. What! when he, the interrogator, says, 
“Nicole, fetch me my slippers, and give me my night-cap,” is that 
prose? Itis, ‘Par ma foi,” then, exclaims M. Jourdain, “il y a plus 
de quarante ans que je dis de la prose, sans que j’en susse rien.”* For 
forty years and upwards had he been an adept in prose, without ever once 
suspecting it. Of course he takes care to air his new learning before 
madame without delay ; and equally of course he complacently pities the 
poor creature who talks prose to him, and knows not what she does. 

Mere talking, however, is no more prose than mere rhyme is poetry, 
says Professor Kingsley; and he calls it a very great mistake of Mon- 
sieur Jourdain’s to assert that he had been talking prose all his life. “I 
fancy the good man had been no more talking prose, than an awkward 
country boy has been really walking all his life, because he has been con- 
triving somehow to put one leg before the other. To see what walking 
is, we must look at the perfectly drilled soldier, or at the perfectly ac- 
complished lady, who has been taught to dance that she may know how 
to walk.”+ But this, true as it may be, is refining away the jest of 
Moliére’s comedy, which the world has relished so long in its pristine 
simplicity, and with which in its broad meaning we cannot afford to 


Joe Gargery, the simple blacksmith, once reciting to Pip the couplett 
which he had intended to put on his father’s tombstone, does it with such 
manifest pride and careful perspicuity, that Pip asks him if he had made 
it himself. “I made it,” said Joe, “my own self. I made it in a 
moment. It was like striking out a horseshoe complete, in a single 
blow. I never was so much surprised in all my life—couldn’t credit my 
own ed—to tell you the truth, hardly believed it were my own ed.”§ 

As the antithesis of science, poetry has been defined, in its funda- 
mental properties, as individualising instead of classifying, and presenting 
organic wholes instead of severed parts,—things actual or possible, instead 
of abstract general names. Whenever the mind is thus engaged, it is 


* Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Acte II. Sc. 6. 
+ Kingsley’s Lecture on English Compositi6n. 
the failings on his part, Remember, reader, he were that good 
tis hart.” 
§ Great Expectations, ch. vii. 


t 

{ 
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said to be making poetry. “ Language bears testimony to the multi- 
farious and incessant exercise of this power among men from the earliest 
infancy of our race, and as M. Jourdain talked prose all his life without 
knowing it, the dullest proser among us would be astonished, and perhaps 
disgusted, if he were conscious of the vast’ amount and high quality of 
the poetry he utters, between getting up and going to bed, every day of 
the year.” But this is merely living upon the past, and inheriting other 
men’s labours; for the language which bears the stamp of imagination 
may, as Mr. Brimley shows, by use and insensibility become to us only a 
circulating medium of conventional signs.* As regards the exercise of 
age power, and that incessantly, from the earliest infancy of our race, 

r. de Quincey has declared prose to have been—strange as it may seem 
to say so—something of a discovery. If not great invention, at least 
my courage would be required, he contends, for the man who should 

rst swim without the bladders of metre. “It is all very easy talking 
when you and your ancestors, for fifty generations back, have talked 
prose. But that man must have had ériplex es about his precordia, 
who first dared to come forward with pure prose to a people who had 
never heard anything but metre.” Mr. de Quincey compares him, in- 
deed, to the first physician who dared to lay aside the ample wig and 
gold-headed cane ; all the Jovian terrors of whose professional being laid 
aside, he was thrown upon the mere natural resources of skill and good 
sense.t That Apollo should monopolise the power of composing poetry, 
was a claim pooh-poohed by Mat Prior, after Ovid: 


APOLLO. 
For learning famed, fine verses I compose. 


Darune. 
So do your brother quacks and brother beaux. 
Memorials only, and reviews, write prose.f 


As Owen Feltham says that Nature herself makes every man a logi- 
cian, and that those who have brought in logic as an art, have “ over- 
acted her, and something strained her beyond her genuine simplicity” § — 
for every man will be a sophister, says he, and then considers himself 
wise, “though I doubt some will never be so, even with the help of 
logic ;’—so Lord Macaulay conceived the inductive process, like many 
others, to be none the more likely to be well performed because men 
know how they perform it. This position he supports with his usual 
wealth of exemplification : William Tell, for instance, is cited as not one 
whit more likely to cleave the apple if he had known that his arrow 
would describe a parabola under the influence of the attraction of the 
earth; and Captain Barclay as not more likely to walk a thousand miles 
in a thousand hours, if he had known the place and name of every muscle 
in his legs. ‘“ Monsieur Jourdain probably did not pronounce D and F 
more correctly after he had been apprised that D is pronounced by touch- 
ing the teeth with the end of the tongue, and F by putting the upper 
teeth on the lower lip.” No man, it is added, uses figures of speech with 

* Essays by George Brimley: Poetry and Criticism. 
t See the second part of De Quincey’s treatise on Style. 
§ 


Prior’s Daphne and Apollo, Imitated from Ovid’s Met. i. 
Feltham’s Resolves: Of Logic. 
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more propriety because he knows that one figure is called a metonymy 
and another a synecdoche. “ A drayman in a passion calls out, ‘ You're 
a pretty fellow,’ without suspecting that he is uttering irony, and that 
irony is one of the four primary tropes.”’* 

That is a charming answer Constable the painter made to William 
Blake, when that eccentric genius, in looking through one of Constable’s 
sketch-books, exclaimed, in admiration of one beautiful drawing of an 
avenue of fir-trees on Hampstead-heath, ‘* Why, this is not drawing, but 
inspiration.” “TI never knew it before,” replied Constable; ‘I meant 
it for drawing.”+ ‘“ Thou speak’st wiser than thou art ’ware of,” says 
Rosalind, to the fool in the forest. ‘* Nay,” quoth Touchstone, “I shall 
ne’er be ’ware of my own wit, till I break my shins against it.’’f 

When the term “Sociology” came into fashion, among peripatetic 
philanthropists in particular, the name was allowed by critics to be a 
novelty, and a barbarous one; but the thing itself, they contended, was 
no new thing,—unless it be a new thing for people to take an interest in 
the wrongs and misfortunes of humanity. Both in its good and evil 
shape, Sociology was declared to be no novelty: everybody is an uncon- 
scious sociologist. ‘As M. Jourdain talked prose all his life without 
knowing it, we are all sociologists without professing it.”§ But further 
illustrations would leave us without room for one other aspect of the 
bourgeois gentilhomme—in the fencing bout with Nicole. 


§ 3. 


Proud of his initiation into the mysteries of tierce and quarte, M. 


Jourdain condescends to invite Nicole—the maid that fetched his night- 
cap and slippers, at a summons in prose—to have a turn with the foils. 
He explains to her, as his maitre d’armes had scientifically demonstrated 
to him, the means of ensuring against any possible thrust. Let her try. 
She does try, and with such a will that Monsieur is hit over and over 
— rapid are her artless thrusts, and so thoroughly is he off his 
guard. 


M. Jourdain. Tout beau! Hola! ho! Doucement. Diantre soit la co- 
quine. 

Nicole. Vous me dites de pousser. 

M. Jourdain. Oui; mais tu me pousses en tierce avant que de pousser en 
quarte, et tu n’as pas la patience que je pare.|| 


The late Mr. Leslie painted three times over the scene of M. Jour- 
dain’s discomfiture in his newly acquired art of fencing under the vigorous, 
inartistic thrusts of his servant girl, to the immense delight (so Mr. Tom 
Taylor describes the scene) of his shrewish wife, who stands by. Of one 
of the three, the Jourdain is pronounced perfect as a conception of cha- 
racter; and “ it would be impossible to convey better the suddenness and 
irresistible fury of Nicole’s attack. She has not even thought it worth 


* Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Bacon. 

+ Memoirs of John Constable, R.A., by C. R. Leslie, R.A. 

t As You Like It, Act II. Se. 5. § Sat. Rev. viii. 48. 
|| Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Acte VII. Sc. 3. 
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while to lay aside her besom.”* Poor monsieur looks as if he might 
almost plead the English poet’s excuse, 


No skill in swordmanship, however just, 
Can be secure against a madman’s thrust. 


Ben Jonson’s Bobadil is eager enough to give Master Mathew a 
lesson in fencing, with a bed-staff in lieu of choicer weapon ; but he soon 
cries off when his simple friend begin to show fight, sham fight though 
it be. In vain Master Mathew urges the doughty captain to “come on, 
sir.” “Why, you do not manage your weapon with any facility or 

e to invite me. I have no spirit to play with you; your dearth of 
judgment renders you tedious.”$ Bobadil is at a sheer loss to parry his 
simple friend’s every-way awkward thrusts. 

Bitter is Sir Piercie Shafton’s complaint, after being wounded and 
disabled by young Halbert Glendinning, that he, whom Vincentio 
Saviola termed his nimblest and most agile disciple, was thus foiled by a 
cow-boy, who knew no more of fence than is used at every country 
wake.§ Applicable too are the lines Sir Walter prefixes by way of 
motto to an earlier chapter : 

Indifferent, but indifferent—pshaw, he doth it not 
Like one who is his craft’s master—ne’ertheless 
I have seen a clown confer a bloody coxcomb 

On one who was a master of defence. || 


Right jocund used to be the chuckle of the Very Reverend Isaac Milner, 
Dean of Carlisle, over the remembrance of the hearty box he inflicted on 
the ears of Lord Archibald Hamilton, who, in all the pride of pugilism, 
says Sir James Stephen, had defied the assault of unscientific knuckles. 
The issue of the combat between Corchnelo and the licentiate in 
“ Don Quixote” involves a converse lesson. Look you, bachelor, the 
licentiate had said, in effect—if you fancy dexterity in the use of the 
sword of no moment, you are grossly mistaken. Now Corchnelo not 
only does fancy so, but is so convinced of it, that he proposes to convince 
the other too, vi et armis. “Try your foils against my nerves and 
bodily strength, and you will soon confess that I am in the right. 
Alight, and make use of your measured steps, your circles, and angles, 
and science, yet I hope to make you see the stars at noon-day with my 
artless and vulgar dexterity.” Like a fury he flies at the licentiate— 
cut and thrust, back-strokes and fore-strokes, single and double ; laying 
it on thicker than hail, and with all the rage of a provoked lion. “ But 
the licentiate not only warded off the tempest, but checked its fury by 
making his adversary kiss the button of his foil, though with not quite 
so much devotion as if it had been a relic. In short, the licentiate, by 
dint of clean thrust, counted him all the buttons of a little cassock he 
had on, and tore the skirts so that they hung in rags like the tails of the 
polypus.”** Art may thus be more than a match for strength. But not 
when the artist is of the Jourdain type. Given a Monsieur Jourdain for 


* Introduction to Memoir of C. R. Leslie. t Cowper: Charity. 
+ Every Man in his Humour, Act I. Sc. 4. 

§ The Monastery, ch. xxvii. | Old Play motto prefixed to ch. xxi. 
G The Clapham Sect. ** Don Quixote, part ii. ch. xix. 
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antagonist, with all his pride of fence selon les régles; and a Nicole, 
supple, active, and artless, has only, like Mr. Lincoln, to keep pegging 
away, to be sure, before long, of a hit, a me palpable hit, that shall con- 
found all the faculties, as well as paralyse the sword-arm, of so lumbering 
a magister artium. 

It has been well observed that soldiers by profession are apt to think a 
little too much of the mere tools of war: they forget the hands and hearts 
—the fire, the intelligence. Scarcely anything in the military history 
of the world, it is asserted, has gone as it ought to have done accordin 
to their calculations: not that their calculations, any more than their art 
and experience, are without value, but that there is an element which they 
do not take in. And as with strategy, so with the fencing of diplomacy. 
Your posture-masters often get a very palpable hit from a plain inartistic 
adversary, whose very candour is fatal to them, when they expect some- 
thing else, something quite different—expect it, almost by the laws of the 
game. Perfect candour, says Dr. Boyd, foils the erafty man, as the sturdy 
Highlander’s broadsword at once cut down the French master of fence, 
vapouring away with his rapier. 

When Count Bismarck so repeatedly gave the explicit assurance that 
he would be content with nothing short of the exclusion of Austria from 
the Germanic Confederation, he was, as a sympathising critic observed at 
the time, scornfully laughed at by some, for the supposed clumsiness with 
which he allowed his then powerful adversary to see his hand. Such an 
ostentatious display of purpose was regarded as just “as coarse a violation 
of all correct notions of policy as the rough-and-ready thrust of M. 
Jourdain’s housemaid was of the precepts of the fencing-master.”” Yet 
the result of this frankness was seen to be that one of the most momentous 
negotiations in the whole history of Europe had been brought to an 
absolute close in less time than it would have taken the plenipotentiaries 
of the old school to settle how they should sit at table.* 

So, again, an essayist on Etiquette speaks of the etiquette of war as 
continuing down to the end of the reign of Louis the Sixteenth, in 
France, when the Revolution rather astonished the masters of the cere- 
monies, the court gold sticks, silver sticks, and head basin and towel 
bearers; the revolutionary rabble and generals being very untaught 
people, who went their way without much ceremony. Accordingly, 
“when the Austrian and Prussian armies, who were not devoid of good 
breeding, had to contend with a young general named Bonaparte, befo 
they could well make up their minds how to fight him in the most polit 
way, he had broken through their ranks and scattered them all to the 


wind.” The old generals, adds the essayist, made very bitter complaints 
that he did not fight according to the rules of war; at the game of bowls 
he always managed to out-bowl them, simply by mere force of arm; he 
hit the jack and carried it along with him.t Coleridge hailed in “ our 
Nelsons and Wellingtons’ that “ glorious hardihood,” which completes 
the undertaking, ere the contemptuous calculator, who has left nothing 


* The New Style of Diplomacy.—Sat. Rev., xxii. 291. 

¢ ‘‘ He was the spoilt child of fortune, and was almost as great a contemner of 
etiquette as Cromwell, whose life he always studied.”—The Gentle Life, First 
Series : On What is Called Etiquette. 
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omitted in his scheme of probabilities, except the might of the human 
mind, has finished his pretended proof of its impossibility.* 

Napoleon himself, after the disasters of his Russian campaign, had 
something of M. Jourdain’s feeling when foiled by Nicole’s irregular 
fencing: “I made a regular war on Alexander; but who could have 
thought they would have struck such a stroke as the burning of 
Moscow + 

One of the historians of the Rebellion of ’45 remarks, that nothing 
could more distinctly prove the superiority of the desultory system of the 
insurgents over the formal rules of regular warfare, than the way in 
which they performed their retreat to the north. It is impossible, he 
thinks, to give a better idea of the surprise with which the Duke of 
Cumberland beheld the “incalculable” movements of his antagonist, 
than by recalling the perplexity of the old Austrian generals on observing 
the first movements of Bonaparte in Italy.t So Plutarch§ describes 
Sertorius in Spain attacking Metellus Pius with perplexing audacity and 
originality—more like a captain of banditti than a commander of regular 
forces; and thoroughly embarrassing with ambuscades, and other un- 
foreseen alarms, a general who proceeded by the common rules. Gibbon 
affirms|| that the battles won by lessons of tactics may be numbered with 
the epic poems created from the rules of criticism. 


A MAY-DAY CAROL. 
BY WILLIAM JONES. 


CneeEr up, cheer up, my masters, gentle dames and damoiselles, 
For the golden-belted bees are come to store their honied cells ; 
Buds are bursting into blossom, for dear Nature loves them all, 
And raises them with tender hand from winter’s icy pall. 

Every living thing of beauty is in gala dress to-day, 

For May has come upon us with her garlands green and gay! 


Now for the blessed sunshine, and the fields in festal trim, 
For the meadows sweet and fragrant, for the bird’s thanksgiving hymn ; 
Now for the soul’s communion with pure and holy things, 
For the rapture of a grateful heart that opening summer brings! 
Every living thing of beauty is in gala dress to-day, 
For May has come upon us with her garlands green and gay! 


* See the sixteenth of Coleridge’s Essays in “ The Friend.” 

¢ See the Emperor’s conference with the Abbé de Pradt, at Warsaw, on the 
memorable Dec. 10, 1812. 

t History of the Rebellion of 1745-6, by Robert Chambers, ch. xx. 

§ Life of Pompey. || Roman Empire, ch. liii. 
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Come forth, come forth, grim warriors in the struggle for dear life, 
Cast off the burden of your toil while peace and joy are rife ; 
Taste the freshness of a few brief hours of respite, scantly given, 
And bathe the wearied brow of care with gracious dews from heaven ! 
Every living thing of beauty is in gala dress to-day, 
For May has come upon us with her garlands green and gay! 


Times are changed since May was welcomed with a gush of wild delight ; 
' Our fathers loved to make the most of all things glad and bright, 
And we are none the wiser for discarding those of old, 
Or throwing on a transient joy a shade refined but cold. 
Every living thing of beauty is in gala dress to-day, 
For May has come upon us with her garlands green and gay ! 


We have no Lady of the May, as in the days of yore; 
No dancing round the Maypole, nor the hawthorn on each door; 
No “ bringing in the Maying,” with the tabor, dram, and horn— 
Alas, that from the “daisy” month one glory should be shorn ! 
Every living thing of beauty is in gala dress to-day, 
For May has come upon us with her garlands green and gay! 


Then the king and queen went “ Maying,” with a train of lords and dames, 
To see the sturdy archers and the yeomen at their games, 
And Robin Hood, “ their highnesses,” in quaintly rhymes would greet, 
While music added mettle to the dancers’ nimble feet. 

Every living thing of beauty is in gala dress to-day, 

For May has come upon us with her garlands green and gay ! 


Then the May-dew in the morning was kissed by old and young, 

And the carol of the new-born spring melodiously was sung, 

While the milch-cow, gaily festooned, was around triumphant led, 

And milkmaids tripped about their pails, with floral wreaths o’erspread. 
Every living thing of beauty is in gala dress to-day, 
For May has come upon us with her garlands green and gay ! 


Ah! those were days of merriment, though manners might be rough, 
Yet the good old customs of our sires we do not prize enough ; 
But of all the tender memories that bind us to the past, 
May the young Spring with the angel-face be loveliest and the last! 
Every living thing of beauty is in gala dress to-day, 
For May has come upon us with her garlands green and gay ! 
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DEAN STANLEY’S HISTORICAL MEMORIALS: OF 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Wesrminster Axpsey not only charms the beholder by majestic 
beauty and sacred grandeur, but appeals, more than any other English 
edifice, to the heart of every. Englishman by its memories of a great 
historic past. It is the one scene in England which cannot be divorced 
from the middle ages, or cease to be the most sacred spot in all our land. 
It has been called the most national and the most magnificent monument 
of our history, and is itself a part-of the national memorials of England. 
Of all English churches, it is the structure most intimately connected 
with the regal and ecclesiastical traditions of our country, and its very 
tombs are a nation’s landmarks. Within its 

holy precincts lie 
Ashes which make it holier, dust which is 
Even in itself an immortality. 

It is the noblest of the buildings that bear the impress of England’s 
ancient days of freedom and isolation ; and its architecture, full of the 
grandeur of the feudal ages, has only been mellowed into a more solemn 
beauty by the passing years. Our institutions, it is true, are full of a 
lingering feudalism, but here the old national spirit of medizval England 
seems to linger spell-bound: here the spirit of a holy past is felt to 
breathe upon the soul, and seems to rebuke the wild desires of men and 
the worldly shadows they pursue. At Westminster, the abbey and the 
* palace on each hand” proclaim the chief centre of England’s constitu- 
tional life: they rose together, eight hundred years ago, not because re- 
ligion was courtly, but because the palace was devout ; and St. Edward’s 
Minster nobly shadowed forth the future relation of the monarchy and 
the Church in England through her coming centuries of greatness 
We need only cross the threshold of the abbey to step back from 
our busy age and the roar of its traffic to the buried life of the 
middle ages ; to a time when the peopled cloister divided sovereignty 
with the crown; when here, through civil turbulence, and within 
sound of the clash of arms and of many a warlike array, the Bene- 
dictine monks maintained a centre of religious life and learning, and 
saw, at the foot of these walls hallowed in the peace of God, the waves 
of popular passion break in vain; when here, day by day calm and un- 
changing through the stormy years, the unceasing rites of religion bore 
witness in the world to a something higher than the world ; when here 
the laborious monks transcribed and preserved the Bible and the classical 
learning of former ages for future generations, and laid the foundation of 
more modern schools; when here art was cultivated, and charity and 
faith went forth hand-in-hand ; when here, within the monitory shadow 
of the abbey, the proud independence and the future hopes of England 
rose, and constitutional principles had their earliest echo in the chapter- 
house of Westminster. Well may the genius loci raise a thrill of 
patriotism in the heart of every Englishman when he enters this match- 
less abbey; for he stands upon a sacred islet worn by the great ocean of 
the national life, and strewn with treasures from its waves. 

Westminster Abbey (says Dean Stanley, in his interesting volume of 
“ Historical Memorials”) Stnest stands alone amongst the buildings of the 
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world. There-may be some which surpass*it in beauty or grandenr, there are 
others, an, which surpass it in depth and ‘sublimity of association, but 
there is none which has been entwined by so many continuous threads with the 
history of a-nation. 


True as this eulogium is, we must remember that it is to the history of 
the abbey as a religious foundation that we are to look for the real life 
of Westminster, for its influence on the religion of England, and its part in 
the ecclesiastical and political changes of the country since the Confessor’s 
time. And while its antiquarian and historical. associations make it so 
pre-eminently interesting to every Englishman, its superlative archi- 
tectural merits give it additional importance. Although (as: Mr. Scott 
has remarked) it is not pre-eminent in general scale; in height, or 
in richness of sculpture, few churches in this or in any other country have 
the same exquisite proportion and artistic beauty—a beauty which never 
tires, and which impresses itself on the eye and the mind, however 
frequently it may be viewed. 

Now that the two chief centres of m litan life-are London and 
Westminster, it is not easy to picture to the mind their state in the 
remote ages before the Minster of the West was founded on the wastes 
of Thorney Isle—times when the walls and towers of Roman London 
rose on the low hills overlooking the Thames, and when Roman galleys 
and British coracles might be seen upon the river. The Thames has been 
called the parent of London. The old historic stream, which in its upper 
course gathered Cxford, Eton, Windsor, and Richmond on its banks, had 
already, and long before the beginning of those ancient seats of learning. 
and of regal luxury, become on these, its lower banks, the resort of com- 
merce. The hills on which Roman London stood were bounded, far to 
the north, by a range of eminences then covered with forest, the haunt of 
the wild deer, wild bull, and boar; and from those heights clear, swift 
rivulets ran through winding valleys to the Thames, swelled by the 
bright springs which afterwards became famous as Clerken-well, Holy- 
well, and St, Clement’s-well—health-giving waters which, although now 
choked and buried, were the scene in the middle ages of many a sacred 
and festive pageant that gathered round their verdant channels. The 
isolated plain of gravel which derived its name of Thorney Island from 
the thickets of thorn that in pre-historic times sheltered the wild-ox and 
the red deer, was bordered by waters; a low marshy creek of the Thames 
filled the hollow now occupied by the ornamental waters of St. James’s 
Park, and a stream on the College-street side fell into the river at the spot 
where afterwards stood the Abbot’s Mill and Millbank-street. But a 
spring that rose clear and pure through the gravelly stratum became a 
vivifying centre to what grew up around it when the black-robed 
Benedictines came to change the wilderness to a garden of the soul. 

On similar islands (as the dean has reminded us) arose the cathedral 
and town of Ely, the abbeys of Croyland and of Glastonbury ; and on 
such another grew up—a still more exact parallel—the cathedral of 
Notre Dame at Paris, with the palace of the kings close by. 

Although what we find related with regard to that earliest abbey at 
Westminster which preceded the Confessor’s foundation is in part 
legendary and mythical, the story of Westminster Abbey begins with 
the time of King Sebert, who is said to have dedicated to St. Peter a 

212 
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church on the Isle of Thorns (as if to balance the dedication of the 
metropolitan cathedral on Ludgate-hill to St. Paul), and a picturesque 
legend relates its consecration by St. Peter himself. The saint, although 
an etherial visitant, left substantial results behind; for the monks, in 
future centuries, began their title to the tribute they enjoyed from the 
Thames, its fishermen, and salmon, with St. Peter’s donation upon his visit. 
Dean Stanley says the first appearance of Westminster ae | in history 
seems to be in the charters of Offa and Edgar. Camden in his Britan- 
nia attributes the foundation of a monastery here, for twelve Bene- 
dictines, under the invocation of St. Peter, to Archbishop Dunstan the 
famous minister of Edgar, and he gives a.p. 960 as the date. Dunstan, 
who was said to have been “ born for the advancement of monks,” ap- 
pears to have purchased for some gold Byzantines the manor of Hendon 
(the “ woody height”), and he gave it to his little colony on Thorney 
Island as part of the endowment of their monastery. The brief history 
of the “ Minster of the West” thus raised in the reign of Edgar “the 
Pacific,” would have ended with the ravages of the Danes, if Edward 
the Confessor—the last of the princes concerned in the long struggle 
against the Danes-s-had not solicited its site for the foundation of a royal 
abbey on a hitherto unexampled scale. The wilderness of Thorney 
Island had by this time been cleared ; and the river, with its green mea- 
dows, and the sunny aspect of the island, may well have had a charm for 
the king, whose abode was then in the rural fields of Old Windsor. 

Many motives, but principally devotion to St. Peter, combined to lead 
King Edward to select the site of the little ruined minster west of 
London for an abbey “ which the kings of England should regard as 
their peculiar treasure,” although the devout monarch can hardly have 
looked forward to a time when Westminster should become the local 
centre of the English monarchy and nation. Old royal Winchester was 
at that time, and continued to be for long afterwards, the capital, 
but the palace of Westminster became, under Edward, the residence of 
the king. His resolution taken, the abbey and the palace (to use the 
language of the dean) ‘‘ grew together, and grew into each other, in 
close union, just as in Scotland, a few years later, Dunfermline palace 
sprung up by the abbey, and the abbey of Holyrood by the palace of the 
Scottish kings.”” On this close union of the palace and the abbey (por- 
trayed in the earliest—and perhaps the only—representation which 
exists of the Confessor’s building, viz. in the Bayeux tapestry), the dean 
takes occasion to remark that, 


It is a likeness of the whole English constitution—a combination of things 
sacred and things common—a union of the regal, legal, lay element of the 
nation, with its religious, clerical, and ecclesiastical tendencies, such as can 
hardly be found elsewhere in Christendom . . .. It is this union of secular 
with ecclesiastical grandeur in Westminster Abbey that constitutes its special 
delight. It is this union which has made the abbey the seat of the imperial 
throne, the sepulchre of kings and kinglike men, the home of the English 
nation, in which all Englishmen may for the time forget their differences, and 
feel like one family gathered round the same Christmas hearth. 


It was about a.p. 1050 that King Edward determined to build anew 
the abbey of Westminster for his burial-place, and instead of a pil- 
grimage to Rome which he had vowed to make, The humble-min 
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king little supposed that his tomb would itself come to be a shrine of 
pilgrimage, and would be surrounded by a circlet of royalty in which 
future kings should assemble at his feet for sepulture; or that the 
Benedictine monks should have no greater or more important house in 
England than the abbey he was refounding there. The education and 
tastes he had acquired in Normandy led him to adopt (as Mr. Scott has 
su )a Norman rather than an English design. Otherwise, he 
might have taken his model from the cathedral of Canterbury as it 
existed down to the Norman conquest, for that cathedral was built upon 
a Roman model: it was of stone or brick, it had aisles, an eastern and 
a western apse, and beneath the choir was a crypt, in which were the 
tombs of confessors. Westminster Abbey, however, became the one 
building in England in which Norman architecture was used in this 
. country before the Conquest; and William of Malmesbury describes it as 
that church which Edward had erected the first in England in the style 
of building which afterwards nearly all emulated in its costly splendour. 
The eastern end was apsidal: the choir had a lofty vaulted roof. “The 
aisles, of two stories, were shut off by a double tier of arches from either 
side.” It had a transept, and above the intersection rose the central 
tower, and it had winding staircases, and several ehapels which were 
consecrated in memory of apostles, confessors, and martyrs. The great 
piers of the sanctuary of the Confessor’s church, discovered by Mr. Scott 
recently, were clustered not unlike those of St. Stephen’s at Caen. 

The opinion of that eminent architect appears to be that the Con- 
fessor’s church differed little in scale from the present edifice, and that 
the choir was as long as the present choir. The choir, as it existed down 
to the time of Henry III., when the present abbey church was built, 
was as long as the present choir, and it had probably not been rebuilt 
between the days of the Confessor and those of Henry. The nave and 
the western towers were unfinished at the Confessor’s death, which hap- 
pened a few days after the consecration of his new building. The 
opinion that he adopted the usual scale of the great Norman churches 
receives, in Mr. Scott’s opinion, some corroboration from the size of the 
cloister-court, the north side of which was, no doubt, defined by the 
external wall of the nave, as its east side was by the wall of the dormi- 
tory of the Confessor’s time. From the portions of the dormitory and 
refectory which remain, the monastic buildings of his days appear to 
have been of the plainest Norman. ‘The substructure of the dormitory 
forms a long range of building running southwards from and in a line 
with the south transept of the abbey church, and passing under the 
library and the great school-room, which now occupy the position of the 
ancient dormitory. In this massive substructure we have the genuine 
work of the Confessor’s time; and in the south cloister-wall (on the 
north side of Ashburnham House gardens) we also see some of the first 
Norman work that was erected on English soil. 

If Edward’s charters to the abbey are to be taken as genuine, its right 
to the coronation of the sovereigns did enter into his design. In any 
case, however, William’s selection of Westminster Abbey for this im- 
portant act sprang directly, in Dean Stanley’s opinion, from regard to 
the Confessor’s memory : 
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To be crowned beside the grave of the last hereditary Saxon king was the 
direct fulfilment of the whole plan of the Conqueror or “ Conquestor,” that is, 
or 1 not by victory but by right, of the throne of his predecessor King 

On one side of William stood an Anglo-Saxon prelate, Alred Archbishop of 
York, who held the golden crown of Byzantine workmanship which Guy of 
_Amiens ‘had wrought ; on William’s other side stood Godfrey Bishop of Cou- 
tances. .... The Regalia were strictly Anglo-Saxon. ‘Ihe oath taken was to 
observe the laws of the Confessor, and it was taken on that copy of the Gospels 
which is believed to bave belonged to Athelstan. 

In the eyes. of the Saxon population no other coronation since the 
battle of Hastings was so joyous as that of the gentle Matilda, by whose 
marriage to Henry I. Alfred’s lineage has been continued on the English 
throne, for she was a princess of English descent, English education, and 

an English heart, and when left an orphan, had come from the Scottish 
court to be nurtured in, the sunshine of great names, and among the 
learning of the Benedictines, in the cloister of Wilton. But we are to 
glance in this article rather at the history of Westminster. Abbey than at 
fleeting pageants which have left no mark upon its architecture;. we there- 
fore pass on to near a century after the Confessor’s death, when an event 
of memorable importance to the abbey occurred. Henry IJ. having, at 
the instance of Archbishop Becket, obtained from Pope Alexander III. 
the canonisation of King Edward, his abbey church was, at. midnight on 
the 13th of Ociober, 1163, the scene of a picturesque solemnity, for on 
that night his body was “translated” to its shrine. As recorded by his 
biographer, Ailred of Rievaulx, Abbot Laurence, the first. mitred abbot 
of Westminster, in the presence of the king and of the great archbishop, 
opened the grave of Edward before the high altar, and saw the body of 
the saint, with the long white curling beard as in life, lying there in 
complete preservation; and then, while tapers blazed and the. church’s 
ancient hymn of praise resounded through the shadowy aisles, the relics 
were devoutly raised to become for centuries the object of pilgrimage and 
devotion. The ring, which, according to the touching legend handed 
down in the middle ages, St. John had sent back to King Edward from 
paradise shortly before he was to be called to his rest, was taken from his 
finger and deposited among the relics that the church of Westminster 
had acquired. In the life of King Edward the Confessor, in the story 
of his foundation of the abbey, and in the history that has centred round 
his shrine, we seem, indeed, “to be in a world of poetry,’ compared to 
which the still longer history of even Canterbury, with the high forms of 
Ethelbert and Augustine seen in its glorious dawn, is almost prosaic : 


There was a solid ground (says Dean Stanley) for the charm which Edward 
exercised over his contemporaries. . . . . His innocent faith and his sympathy 
with his people are qualities which even in our altered times may still retain 
their place in the memory of the world... .. He towards whose dust was 
attracted the fierce Norman and the proud Plantagenet, the grasping Tudor 
and the fickle Stuart . . . was one whose humble graces are Sitbin the reach 
of every man of every time. 


The pledge of union of the two races. which the marriage of Matilda 
to Henry of Normandy gave had been fulfilled, and Norman and Saxon 
were coalescing in the English race, when, in that wondrous thirteenth 
century—in which the world saw the starting point of all that was 
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greatest in the middle ages—Henry III. ‘determined to replace the 
antique edifice of his predecessor with a nobler structure—the present 
abbey church of Westminster. We could have wished that Dean Stanley 
had devoted some part of his work to elucidate the architectural history 
of the abbey ‘church, for, remembering what the accomplished author 
had previously written on Canterbury Cathedral, we felt that his pleasin 
style could hardly have failed to give a new interest to architectural 
memorials. 

The period of its erection marks what was one of the great transitional 

hs of our architecture. In the latter half of the preceding century, 

e Romanesque had gradually passed into the pointed ‘or early English 
style, which became’ before a.p. 1215 perfectly developed, as we see in 
many buildings of the early part of the thirteenth century. Contempo- 
rary works in France were not, as Mr. Scott says, so decidedly severed 
from the massiveness of Romanesque forms ; but’ by the year 1230 the 
peculiar French arrangement of the chevet—or the yk with its group 
of radiating chapels—had gradually come to its’ final development. 
Such chapels had been early used in this country in buildings of the 
Romanesque period, but the arrangement of a sort of corona of chapels 
in polygons fitting to one another and to the polygopal aisle of the apse, 
with their axes radiating to its centre, was a French characteristic per- 
fected at Rheims and Amiens. The latter cathedral became the type for 
‘the grouping of such chapels ; and at Amiens, which was begun in the 
same year with the Lady Chapel of Westminster Abbey, viz. 1220, 
Henry III. probably saw this arrangement attaining its perfection, and 
it would naturally strike him, says Mr. Scott, as well suited to the recon- 
struction of the eastern portion of a church already possessing an apse 
with a continuous surrounding aisle. 

An English architect seems to have been sent to the great cathedrals 
then in progress in France to found his design upon them, but the actual 
~ of the chevet, with its circlet of chapels, does not appear to have 

n taken from any one particular building. Had a French architect 

‘been employed, we should have had French details, as in William of 
Sens’ work at Canterbury. He adopted a great characteristic French 
feature, however, in the bar-tracery of the windows, which does not exist 
in a perfected form (Mr. Scott observes) in any earlier work in England, 
but which soon began, when grafted on an English stock, to attain 
luxuriant growth. The great rose windows of the transepts have unfor- 
tunately lost their early English character; the south window was re- 
newed in the fifteenth and again in the seventeenth century. A propos 
to rose or marygold windows, let us remark, in passing, that they afford 
@ curious example of the spread in the middle ages of the esthetic sym- 
bolism of the times, if it be true that they had their origin in the wheel 
of Fortune—rota fortunz—an example of which is depicted in the Hall 
at Winchester, of the time of Henry III,, and which is found in churches 
of the Romanesque period abroad. 

It appears from the narrative of Matthew Paris, that Henry III. him- 
self laid the first’stone of the chapel of the Blessed Virgin on the eve or 
‘Pentecost a.p. 1220, and that on the completion of this new work, the 
choir and central tower of the old church were taken down in 1245. The 

king appears to have extracted 2000/. in silver from the citizens of 


| 
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London in 1248 towards the works of the nave, but that portion of the 
church was not finished until 1285. 


The architecture of Westminster Abbey, therefore, marks, firstly, the 
introduction of the French arrangement of pe jerk and secondly, the 


early use of a French characteristic feature of window tracery. The 


details, however, greatly exceed in richness French works of the same 
age, excepting only in regard to the foliation of the capitals. The arch- 
mouldings are peculiarly beautiful, and the triforium arcade is unsur- 
passed in design, though in richness it may be exceeded by the work in 
the eastern part of Lincoln. The enrichment of the wall-surfaces between 
the arches by a square diaper, increases the effect. The wall arcading is 
of exquisite design, and the spaces over it were filled with foliage and 
figures. The materials are in keeping with the richness of detail, for the 
columns’ and subordinate shafts are of marble, and stone of different 
shades has been employed. In magnificence, therefore, the interior must 
have greatly exceeded that of its French prototypes. 


There can be no doubt of Henry III.’s fondness for foreign art, and 
the dean truly says that, 


Of the union of religious feeling with foreign and artistic tendencies, the 
whole abbey as rebuilt by Henry is a monument. He determined that it 
should be incomparable for beauty, even in that great age of art. To it fore 

ainters and sculptors were invited to bring their utmost skill. . . . Peter the 

oman citizen, was employed on the shrine. The mosaics were brought by the 
abbot from Rome. The pavement they formed, and the twisted columns that 
stand round the shrine, exactly resemble the like ornaments of the same date in _ 
the basilicas of St. John Lateran, St. Paul, St. Lorenzo, and St. Clement of 
Rome. Mosaics and enamel were combined throughout in a union found 
nowhere else in England. . . . ‘The rise of the whole institution forms a new 
epoch at once in English history and English architecture. . . . The central 
tower, the choir, the transepts, the cloisters [of the Confessor’s work], all dis- 


appeared, and in their place arose a building which he would have recognised as 
litle as the Norman style would have mony recognised by Sebert. 


Henry III. seems also to have designed that his rebuilt abbey should 
become the place of sepulture of the kings of England round the shrine 
of Edward, just as from the time of the rebuilding of the abbey of St. 
Denys by Louis IX., the kings of France were buried round the tomb of 
Dagobert. 

In 1267, to adorn the choir of Westminster, then just completed by 
the king, Abbot Richard de Ware brought back from Rome the mosaic 

vement visible to this day. He must have seen similar work freshly 

aid down in the church of St. Lorenzo; and at the end of his active and 
useful life, he was interred beneath this elaborate, though exotic, monu- 
ment of his taste and liberality. It remains in front of the altar, with an 
inscription, in part still danscbniite, recording the date of its arrival, 
the name of the artist (Oderic) who put it together, the city from whence 
it came, and the name of himself the donor.. To this abbot was 
due the compilation of the new code of the monastery, known as his 
Consuetudines.* 


Then came the second “ translation” of the relics of the Confessor— 


* It extends from a.p. 1258 to 1283. The MS., which (after Dart’s time) was 
injured in the fire in 1731, remains in the Cotton Library. : 
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their solemn removal, that is to say, to the more magnificent shrine 
which Henry III. had constructed, and which still remains. It is the 
only shrine that has been spared in this kingdom—the only structure of 
that kind which retains the form and character of a stately shrine; but it 
has been despoiled of its mosaics and sculpture, and the gold and jewels 
with which it was formerly adorned of course disappeared in the 
sixteenth century, that was so fatal to English art. ‘The figure of the 
king was probably covered with Limoges enamel, like that on the effigy 
of William de Valence Earl of Pembroke.* The date of these works at 
Westminster being known, they have an especial interest, as showing the 
English sympathy with Italian art in the thirteenth century. Professor 
Donaldson has pointed out that the arrangement of the tessere is pre- 
cisely similar to that in the choir of St. Mark’s, at Rome. The larger 
pieces are of porphyry, lapis lazuli, green porphyry, jasper, alabaster, and 
white marble. The work is that known as Opus Alexandrinum. The 
mosaics on the tomb of Henry III. are in a Greek style which is rarely 
found out of Italy. 


This second translation of the Confessor’s relics took place 13th October, 
1269. Theking (Henry III.) had lived (says Dean Stanley) to see the com- 
care of the choir and east end of the church. He was now growing old. 

is family were all gathered around him, as round a Christmas hearth, for the 
last time together—Richard his brother, Edward and Edmund his two sons, 
the former of whom with Eleanor was about to start for Palestine. They sup- 

rted the coffin of the Confessor, and laid him in the spot where (with one short 
interval) he has remained ever since.t The day was long commemorated by its 
selection as the usual time for the king to hold his court and parliament. 

At length the peace-loving and devout old king, “ our English Nestor,” died, 
and was buried by the ‘Templars (of which Order his father was regarded as the 
founder in England) ; and he was interred with such splendour, that he was said 
by a monk to make a more magnificent figure when dead than he had ever done 
while living. Edward, in his homeward journey, was not unmindful of his 
father’s tomb. From the East or from France he brought the precious marbles 
with which, ten years afterwards, the tomb was built up—not where the bod 
was first: laid (which was the place before the high altar vacated by the remov 
of the Confessor’s relics), but, as we now see it, on the north side of the Con- 
fessor’s shrine, and an artist named ‘lorel carved the effigy which lies upon it. 
Henry had promised, when in Anjou, that his heart should rest with the ashes 
of his kindred in the abbey of Fontevrault; and at the time of the removal of 
the king’s body to this high tomb, the princely abbess of that convent came to 
Westminster, and, in the presence. of Edmund his son, and the Bishops of 
Durham and Bath and Wells, received the heart of Henry III. into her hands 
—the last relic of the Plantagenets’ lingering affection for their foreign home. 


At this time the magnificent structure begun by Henry III. had not 
long been completed, and the coronation of Edward I. and Queen Eleanor 
was the first royal solemnity witnessed within its walls. The mighty 
Edward can never be forgotten in Westminster Abbey. His latest care 


* The use of Limoges enamel on these monuments is very curious. The con- 
nexion which existed between Byzantium and Limoges has been pointed.out by 
Mr. Digby Wyatt. 

+ The Confessor’s relics are stated to have been seen once more in the reign of 
James II., and then for the last time. A crucifix and gold chain are stated to 
have been taken out of his coffin’ and handed to the king, who thereupon 
ye ow the coffin to be again closed; but the story, Dean Stanley says, is 

ul. 
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for it was to enclose in the venerable chair which still surrounds it, “ the 
Stone of Destiny,” which he brought from the Abbey of Scone—that 
mysterious fragment of the old-world Celtic race. The coronation-chair 
is said to have been only once moved out of the abbey, and that was 


‘when it was taken to the great Hall of Westminster, and profaned by 


the installation of Cromwell as Lord Protector. 


It is (says Dean Stanley) the one primeval monument which binds together 
the whole empire. It is imbedded in the heart of the English monarchy—an 
element of poetic, patriarchal, heathen times, which, like Araunal’s rocky 
threshing floor in the midst of the Temple of Solomon, carries back our 
thoughts to races and customs now almost extinct: a link which unites the 
throne of England to the traditions of Tara and Iona, and connects the charm 
of our complex civilisation with the stocks and stones of savage Nature. 


Pursuing the main stream of the royal history as it flows through the 
Confessor’s chapel, the dean describes the well known observances which, 


.on the death of Queen Eleanor, marked a husband’s love and a nation’s 


mourning. The remembrance of their crusading kinsman St. Louis, 
seems to have never left the royal pair, and 


The crosses which were erected at all the halting places of his remains from 
Mont Cenis to St. Denys, seem to have furnished the model of the twelve 
memorial crosses which marked the passage of “The queen of good memory” 
from Lincoln to Charing. 


Nearly all the artists engaged on Queen Eleanor’s crosses were Eng- 
lishmen, whose pay appears to have been about fourpence a day.* 
Richard of Coverdale undertook the marble work of the tomb; and 
Torel, the goldsmith, the effigy of the queen; and Walter of Durham, 
a skilful painter, who was much employed on the works at Westminster 
at this time, was probably also engaged upon the monument. The 
neglected state of this, in common with the other royal tombs, within 
our memory, is a sad contrast to the care of Edward, who endowed the 
monks with lands then worth 200/. a year, for maintaining the wax- 
lights that were to burn and the rites that were to be celebrated at the 
tomb of Eleanor of Castile upon her anniversary for ever. 

‘The first and grandest monument of an ecclesiastical person that the 
abbey contains is that of the great Simon de Langham, who, from being 
Abbot of Westminster in 1362, rose to be Bishop of Ely, Archbishop of 
Canterbury and a cardinal, and to fill the high offices of lord treasurer 
and Lord Chancellor of England. To the abbey where he had ruled, 
his heart always turned ; in it his father was buried ; through his means 
the new works undertaken in the fourteenth century advanced towards 
completion ; and at length, when he had filled the highest offices in 
Church and State, his remains were brought back at his own desire, from 
the distant Avignon where he died, to be laid for his final rest in his 
Abbey of Westminster. It was from his enormous bequest that his 
successor, Nicholas Littlington, rebuilt the abbot’s house (the present 
deanery), the southern and western cloisters—where his initials are still 


* Our native artists were at that period generally employed, and by the begin- 
ning of the next century English enamellers and goldsmiths were settled in Paris. 
Walter of Colchester, who is called by Matthew Paris “ pictor et sculptor incom- 
parabilis,” was an Englishman. 
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abhiprsend some parts of the conventual buildings which have now 
rished. 

Phe convent had in its abbots: some of its greatest benefactors. It 
was to keep the anniversary of an abbot that the manor of. Paddington 
was assigned to the monks. This anniversary was kept on the feast of 
Saints Cosmo and Damian, and, after mass, the almoner was to distribute 
two quarters of corn made into bread, at the abbot’s tomb. If any 
surplus of the issues of the manor remained, they were to be applied to 
charitable uses, and to providing cakes for the convent, and ale “of the 
same quality that the cellarer was accustomed to find for strangers,” and 
to every brother a gallon of wine. 

It appears that John of Waltham, Bishop of Salisbury, Treasurer of 
Sacteahe under Richard II., was the first representative of English states- 
manship who was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

At the time of the accéssion of the House of Lancaster to the throne, 
the monastery and the abbey church of Westminster were seen at the 
height of their splendour. The liberality of private donors and the 
piety of kings had so enriched the abbey, that its temporal possessions 
were worthy of a principality, and it held in patronage a multitude of 
city and suburban benefices, as we may see on turning the pages of 
Newcourt’s “Repertorium.” It was the chief of English monastic 
foundations ; its abbot was the first among mitred abbots ; and truly 
“the hills were covered with the shadow of it, and the boughs thereof 
-were like the goodly cedar-trees.” Across fens and wastes, now re- 
claimed and graced by royal and noble palaces, the liberties of West- 
minster extended. In those days, and for long afterwards, standing far 
apart from the city of London, the abbey, surrounded by its dependent 
buildings, towered grey and isolated above the humble timber houses of 
the city of Westminster ; it was approached by a succession of gp te 
was guarded by that mysterious privilege of sanctuary which no secular 
authority dared invade ; and around it, gate-house, almonry, cloisters, 
long lines of refectory and dormitory walls, granaries, mills, and gardens 
clustered—a type of that imperium in imperio which the great abbey 
possessed, but close to the palace and the hall of justice of our kings. 

Henry V. cherished a peculiar veneration for the abbey, which had 
been (says Dean Stanley) the scene of his great transformation from a 
wild licentious youth to a steady determined man :— 


Not only did he give lands and fat stags to the convent, but he added to the 
church itself some of its prominent features. The nave—which had remained 
stationary since the death of Edward I., save so far as it had been carried on 
by the private munificence of Abbot Langham—was by Henry V. prolonged 
nearly to its present extremity, . . . and the first grand ceremonial it .wit- 
nessed was the procession at the Ze Deum for the victory of Agincourt. 


The dean devotes a considerable part of his work to the Westminster _ 
coronations —“ the outward exptession” (as he terms them) of the 
grandeur of the English monarchy : 


They contain (he remarks), on the one hand, in the recognition, the enthroni- 
sation, and the oath, the utterances of the people; . . . . and, on the other, in 
the unction, the crown, the fatal stone, the sanction of the prelates aud the 
homage of the nobles, the primitive regard for sacred places, sacred relics, con- 
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secrated persons, and heaven-descended right, lingering on through changes in 
the most opposite directions. 

In Westminster there are two peculiarities which are found nowhere else. 
The first is, that it unites the coronations with the burials ;* so that Waller might 
well say of the crowning of royal heads in this antique pile : 


“ It gives them crowns, and does their ashes keep, 
There made like gods, there they like mortals sleep ;” 


and the second is, the combination of the place of sepulture with the place of 

ies 0.6. 5 The kings of England seem never to have feared the sight of 
death. The Anglo-Saxon kings had been for the most part buried at Winchester, 
where they were crowned, and where they lived. ‘The English kings, as soon as 
they became truly English, were crowned, lived, and died, for many generations 
at Westminster. Their graves, like their thrones, were in the midst of their 
own life and of the life of their people. 


The coronations, however, are, as Dean Stanley says, but as the out- 
ward wave of English history : they have broken over the abbey as they 
broke over the country without leaving any permanent mark, whereas the 
history of the royal tombs is the history of the abbey itself. The burial 
of Edward IV. in St. George’s chapel—a severance of the York dynasty 
from the Confessor’s shrine—marked the beginning of the sentiment 
which has eventually caused Westminster to be superseded by Windsor} 
as the place of royal sepulture. 

But Henry ,VII.’s chapel owes its existence to the desire of the 
older kings to be interred near the holiest of their line. Henry VI. 
being known to have selected a spot in the abbey for his burial, his body 
was intended to be removed thither, and Henry VII. determined to found 
at Westminster a magnificent chapel, “ in order to translate into the same 
the body and reliques of his uncle of blissful memory, King Henry VI.’’ 
Nevertheless, it does not appear that the body was removed, and the 
chapel became the chantry as well as the burial place of its royal founder 
himself. Almost a second abbey church was needed for the new esta- 
blishment of canons, whom he appointed “ to sing in their stalls as long 
as the world should endure.” To the royal saints whose effigies stand 
around his tomb were addressed the “ adjurations of the last medizval 
king, in a chapel which was the climax of the latest medizval archi- 
tecture.” 

“It is a strange and striking thought” (continues our author) “ as we 
mount the steps of Henry VII.’s chapel, that we enter there a mausoleum 
of princes whose boast it was to be descended not from the Confessor or 
the Conqueror, but from (the ancient British dynasty) Arthur and 
Llewellyn ; and that round the tomb, intertwined with the emblems of the 
a of Lancaster, is to be seen the red dragon of the last British 

ing.” 


On the 24th of January, 1503, the first stone of the new chapel was 


. 

* The dean points out that the nearest approach to this is in the Kremlin at 
Moscow. In the combination of the place of sepulture with the place of residence, 
the burial-places of the kings of Scotland and the kings of Spain are those which 
the abbey most resembles. 

t It was the close of George III.’s reign that witnessed the final separation of 
the royal interments from Westminster Abbey. 
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laid by Abbot Islip. The antique “ White Rose” Inn of Chaucer’s 
garden and the old chapels of St. Mary and St. Erasmus had been swept 
away to make room for it. Six years afterwards, the royal founder was 
interred in his stately sepulchre, and twenty years later the Florentine 
sculptor, Torregiano, completed his characteristic effigy. The age could 
find for Henry VII.’s chapel no less emphatic name than Orsis 
MIRACULUM. It is a curious proof of the state of dormancy into which 
all taste for gothic architecture fell after the sixteenth century, that even 
Wren could see in this elaborate work only “sharp angles, jetties, 
narrow lights, lame statues, lace and other cut-work and crinkle-crankle ;” 
and he places in favourable contrast to it the “ banqueting-hall at White- 
hall, built by Inigo Jones after the ancient manner !” 

Soon after Henry’s death followed the funeral here of Margaret of 
Richmond, his illustrious mother, who is commemorated by what the dean 
regards as the most beautiful and venerable figure that the abbey con- 
tains. Her life truly belonged to the medizval past, and the last remnant 
of old monastic charity that lingers at Westminster is that which she 
founded. The old spirit of the Crusaders still lived in Margaret of 
Richmond, for she sighed for a crusade against the Turk, and was perhaps 
the last of England’s royal matrons who wished to be a servant in 
Palestine to the soldiers of the Cross. Would not the illustrious lady have 
thought the apostacy of her country near if she had seen—as we now 
see—the crescent of the Turk suspended in the royal chapel of St. George 
amougst the banners of a Christian chivalry, many of whose ancestors laid 
down their lives to rescue the Holy Land from Turkish rule ? 

We can best appreciate the royal tombs when we remember that they 
probably saved the abbey church from destruction after Henry VIII. had 
seized the possessions of the monastery and his short-lived bishopric of 
Westminster had come to an end. ‘The fact that at the dissolution its 
revenues can hardly have been less than a sum equal in the money of our 
times to 40,000/. a year, helps to give some idea of the wealth and mag- 
nificence of this royal foundation. Under Edward’s pitiless reign the 
“Protector” Somerset meditated its destruction in order to build his 
palace; but the men of Westminster, to their honour, rallied to the 
defence of their tutelary abbey, and ultimately the devouring dragon was 
appeased by seventeen manors instead; so the matchless edifice that 
canopies the Confessor’s shrine has come down to us with its memories 
of a thousand years. 

The tombs of the rival queens, Mary Stuart and Elizabeth, bring the 
series of royal monuments to an end. Yet many scions of royalty con- 
tinued to be interred in Westminster Abbey; and in Henry VII.’s 
chapel we see commemorated in stone the vicissitudes of English history 
since the beginning of the sixteenth century, in which it ceased to be the 
sepulchre of sovereigns only. The dust of relations of the Tudors, 
favourites of the Stuarts, and leaders in the Restoration, repose here near 
that of royalty. Some royal personages were here committed to the grave 
amidst burning tapers and heraldic pomp, while at least one scion of a 
a house (Lady Arabella Stuart) was interred in privacy and gloom. 

ell may the dean remark that the darkening shades and stormy lights 
of the reign of Charles I. rest heavily on the tombs of that me § 


— 
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In the reign of Elizabeth we have the first distinct recognition of the 
abbey as a temple of fame. It was the natural consequence of the fact 
that among her favourites so many were heroes and heroines : 


Not only does Poets’ Corner now first leap into new life, but the counsellors . 
and warriors, who, in the jane preening reigns, had dropped in here and there, | 
according to the uncertain light of court favour, suddenly close round upon us, , 
and throng the vacant chapels as with a burst of national life. 


As with Elizabeth began the tombs of Poets’ Corner, so from the era 
of the great rebellion those of warriors, and statesmen, and leaders in 
parliament began to find a place in Westminster Abbey, for “ other 
figures than those of kings had come to occupy the public eye;” and 
thus the new nobility of the Tudors, courtiers and cavaliers of the Stuart 
reigns, heroes of Dutch and other wars, chiefs in the Revolution, Georgian 
statesmen, with English admirals and military heroes who won their fame 
in lands that were unknown to England in the days of the Plantagenets, 
have crowded these peaceful “ walks of kings.”’* 


The characteristic which most endears Westminster Abbey to the nation, 
which has, more than anything else, made it . . . . the most venerated fabric of 
the English Church, is, not so much its glory as the seat of the coronations, or . 
as the sepulchre of its kings—not so much its school, its monastery, its chapter- 
house, or its sanctuary, as the fact that it is the resting-place of famous English- 
men. It is Rheims Cathedral and St. Denys both in one. ... It is this 
aspect which, more than any other, won for it the delightful visits of Addison, 
in the Spectator ; of Steele, in the Zatler ; of Goldsmith, in the Citizen of the 
World; of Charles Lamb, in Elia; of Washington Irving, in the Sketch 
Book. . . . Kings are no longer buried within its walls, but the desire to be 
interred in Westminster Abbey is still as strong as ever... . The nearest 
approach to it in this aspect is the Church of Santa Croce, at Florence, which 

ikewise] gradually became the recognised shrine of Italian gertius. 


According to the Baron d’Holbach, who visited England. not long after - 
the Spectator had made his sublime and solitary meditations here, the 
abbey was, in the days of Ranelagh’s glory, as crowded a promenade as 
the Cimitiére du Pére la Chaise at Paris in later days. 

It appears that Poets’ Corner derives the origin of ‘its peculiar glory 
from a single tomb—the tomb of Chaucer, who was buried at the entrance 
of the chapel of St. Benedict. The dean tells us that it was not until the 
reign of Edward VI. that the present tomb, to which, apparently, the 
poet’s ashes were removed, was raised. It became the point of attraction 
to “the hitherto unexampled burst of poets in the Elizabethan age.” 
What a funeral (he may well exclaim) “ was that of Spenser, at which 
Beaumont, Fletcher, Jonson, and, in all probability, Shakspeare attended !” 
We have not space to name even the more distinguished monuments, still 
less to glance at the associations they call to mind; such, for example, as 
Garrick’s grave, at the foot of Shakspeare’s monument, where, beside it, . 
Burke was seen, and old Samuel Johnson “ standing bathed in tears.” 

The great chiefs of the Restoration were all buried among the kings, 


* By the time the glories of the Elizabethan court and camp were closed in the 
abbey, all the chief positions in the chapels round the confessor’s shrine were . 
occupied. The descent from the Court of Elizabeth to that of James is well 
indicated (says Dean Stanley) by the change of interest in the monuments. 


| 
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The statesmen and warriors of the Revolution have but slight record in 
the history of the abbey. The eighteenth century, with its Augustan 
age of literature, and its many distinguished men, “compensates by 
magnificence of historic fame for its increasing degradation in art and 
taste.” With the advance of the century, the colonial empire starts up. 
under the mighty reign of Chatham; and now, for the first time, India 
on one side, and North America on the other, make their appearance in 
the abbey. The statesmen of previous ages had found their resting- 

laces and memorials in almost every part of the sacred structure. But 
in the middle of the last century “‘a marked change took place. At first, 
the northern transept seemed destined to become the admirals’ corner. 
One great name, however, determined its destination for ever. Parliament 
decided that William Pitt, Earl of Chatham . . . . ought to be brought 
near to the dust of kings, and with almost royal pomp the body was 
brought from the Painted Chamber and interred in the centre of the 
north transept in a vault which eventually received his whole family. 
That transept has ever since been appropriated to statesmen.” Incon- 
gruous with the architectural character and devotional purposes of the 
abbey church as their monuments, and many of the monuments that 
surround them, are, the memorials of great men have been wisely as well 
as piously collected in this sublime ‘ temple of silence and reconciliation, 
where the enmities of twenty generations lie buried ;”’ for (in the words of 
Lord Macaulay) “a people which takes no pride in the achievements of 
ancestors will never do anything worthy of. remembrance by posterity.” 
But, nevertheless, so unfitted to the place are the character and con- 
struction of the modern monuments, so capricious has been the erection of 
many of them, so false the taste and the feeling of their sculptures and 
inscriptions, that to clear away the monuments from Westminster Abbe 
has become, the dean acknowledges, the ardent wish of not a few of its 
most ardent admirers. 

Not only as to the persons who were to be honoured by interment in 
Westminster Abbey, but as to the character of their monuments, the old 
traditions of Christendom gave way in the epoch of revolution which 
began in the sixteenth century. The royal monuments still preserved the 
antique recumbency, but the bad taste of private persons led to “an ex- 
travagant latitude of monumental innovation.”” The “ gorgeous dames” 
are, for the most part, recumbent, but they have trampled on the ancient 
altars in their respective chapels. 


Some (the dean continues) hay risen from their couches, and are on their 
knees. The Russell family, already great with the spoils of monasteries, are 
hard by. John Lord Russell lies here with his face turned towards the spec- 
tator, while his daughter, first of all the sepulchral effigies, is seated erect . . . 
the prototype of those easy postures which have so grievously scandalised our 
more reverential age. Henry Cary, Lord Hunsdon, the rough, honest chamber- 
lain to _ Elizabeth, has a place and monument... signalised by dis- 
placing the altar in the chapel of St. John the Baptist... . It shows the 


degree of superhuman majesty which Lord Burleigh had attained in English 
history, that ‘Sir Roger de Coverley was well pleased to see the statesman 
Cecil on his knees.” . . . The tall statue of Sir George Holles (1626) stands 
. . . on the site of the altar once dedicated to the Confessor’s favourite saint, 
and-was the first in the abbey that stands erect and that wears—not the costume 
of the time, but—that of a Roman general, the first which in its sculpture re- 
produces the events in which the hero was engaged. . . . 
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We trace in the abbey, as in a long procession, the gradual rising of the 
recumbent effigies : first, to lean their heads on their elbows, then to kneel, then 
to sit, then to stand on their feet, then to gesticulate, then to ascend out of a 
tomb, or the sea, or ruins, as the case may be. Every stage of sepulchiral atti- 
tude is visible, from the crusader of the thirteenth century, with his legs crossed 
on his stony couch, to the philanthropist of the nineteenth, with his legs crossed 
very differently as he lounges in his easy arm-chair. ' 


Strange, indeed, is the contrast between the old medieval effigy, re- 
cumbent, with the hands clasped as in prayer, and with its expression of 
tranquil rest after the tumults of the world, and the towering mural 
monuments of the seventeenth century, in which the deceased is repre- 
sented with wives and children in a diminishing row ; and stranger still, 
the contrast between the recumbent effigy and the still more modern 
statue in which the figure appears in different stages of liveliness, of care- 
less ease and indolent repose, or ultimately stands erect! The urn, too, 
or the sarcophagus are (as Dr. Markland said) unfitting ornaments in a 
Christian temple, and not less absurd are cherubs, skulls, lamps, and 
twisted columns, and female figures veiled with drapery sitting under a 
willow, or bending over a tomb, or leaning on an extinguished torch. 
“To build up these piles of marble, some portion of the edifice has gene- 
rally been disfigured, a window blocked up, a pillar undermined, or some 
rich canopy or tracery pared off; the inscriptions, like the tombs them- 
selves, contain little but a record of family pride, almost all devotional 
feeling has left the figure, pagan emblems and meretricious decorations 
appear, and the seventeenth century erection resembles more the facade 
of a home of many stories for the living than a receptacle for the body of - 
the dead.”* May we hope to see the day when, instead of lavishing 
thousands on ah public memorials as deface our churches, departed 
worthies shall be commemorated by some lasting work of honour to God 
and utility to man—a monument which shall at once preserve the 
op of the dead, and encourage and direct the good deeds of the 
iving 

The Dean of Westminster, however, seems to find in the strange con- 
junction of tombs an argument for what he calls the comprehensiveness 
of the Church of England, and remarks that much as they interfere 
with the symmetry of the abbey, the popular attraction exercised by 
particular graves and monuments makes us feel that it is not a mere 
dead museum, and that its cold stones are warmed with the life-blood of 
human affections and personal partiality. Thpugh the vicissitndes of taste, 
the degradation of art, and the cold indifference of the Georgian reigns 
are painfully exemplified in Westminster Abbey, still it may be truly 
called the representative of all the ages since it was built. Even the 
western towers, bad as they are, are true to their age; and it gives a 
very accurate idea of the eighteenth century when we see that graceful 
columns were hewn away to make room for the monument of some 
fortunate statesman in a full-bottomed wig ; that the lofty stone canopy 
of the tomb of John of Eltham, in St. Edmund’s chapel, was actually 
destroyed; and that the superb monument of Aymer de Valence (A.D. 
1324) was about to be destroyed by a dean in the belief that the effigy 


* Dr. Markland on Sepulchral Moauments, Quarterly Review, vol. Ixx. p. 439. 
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was that of a Templar, and that the Templars were a wicked kind of 
people! Considerable dilapidations have been committed, too, in pre- 
paring for coronations. But we have seen the rise of a wave of zsthetic 
and architectural sentiment, and are fast repairing, where it is still pos- 
sible to repair, the mischief done in an age that was indifferent in religion 
and ignorant in Gothic art, and we are witnessing the general revival of 
earnestness and of better feeling with regard to historical monuments. 

The recent works that have been executed in the abbey under the care 
of Mr. Scott, the chapter architect, particularly the new altar, the re- 
stored reredos, or altar-screen—a work of the time of Edward IV., but 
mutilated in the reign of Queen Anne; the sedilia, and the rich tesse- 
lated pavement of coloured marbles and enamel mosaic placed in front of 
and around the altar, and—though last not least—the intended restora- 
tion of the matchless chapter-house (the largest, except Salisbury, in the 
kingdom, and, except Worcester, the only instance of a round or octagonal 
chapter-house attached to a Benedictine monastery), are honourable 
marks of reviving care for a building inseparably connected with Eng- 
land’s great and glorious past. 

In our wish to give an outline of the rise and growth of Westminster 
Abbey we have left no room for criticism on Dean Stanley’s “ Historical 
Memorials,” and shall conclude the present article with the thoughtful 
mards in which he ends his volume: 


“Not, surely, in vain did the architects of successive generations raise this 
consecrated edifice in its vast and delicate proportions—more keenly appreciated 
in this our day than in any other since it was first built—designed, if ever were 
any forms on earth, to lift the soul heavenward to things unseen. Not, surely, 
in vain has our English Janguage grown to meet the highest ends of devotion 
with a force which the rude native dialect or the barbaric Latin of the Confes- 
sor’s age could never attain. Not, surely, for idle waste has a whole world of 
sacred music been created which no ear of Norman or Plantagenet ever heard, 
nor skill of Saxon harper or Celtic minstrel ever conceived. . . . Not in vain, 
surely, has the heart of man kept its freshness whilst the world has been wax- 
ingold. . . . Here, if anywhere, the Christian worship of England may labour 
to meet both the strength and the weakness of succeedin s, to inspire new 
meaning into ancient forms. . . . So considered, so used, the abbey of West- 
minster may become more and more a witness to that one sovereign good, to 
that one supreme truth—a shadow of a great rock in a weary land, a haven of 
rest in this tumultuous world, a breakwater for the waves upon waves of human 
hearts and souls which beat unceasingly around its island shores. 


W.S. G. 
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SAINT GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. 
FROM THE DANISH. 
By Mrs. Busuey. 


AmoncG the innumerable saints of the Roman Catholic Church, none 
has been more widely celebrated than Saint George, or, to use the name 
by which he is generally known, “ St. George and the Dragon.” He is 
the personification both of chivalry and of readiness to assist the dis- 
tressed ; so there are good grounds for his popularity. 

It is said in the old traditions that near the village of Silea, in Libya, 
there dwelt once upon a time a terrible dragon, whose poisonous breath 
quite tainted the air. The inhabitants of the village often tried to kill 
the monster, but always in vain. At length they bethought them of 
sending a diplomatic mission to him, and a treaty was concluded between 
them, according to which the Sileans engaged to provide him with two 
fresh eggs every morning for his breakfast, if he would leave them in 

ace. 
oo to this arrangement, everything went well for along time. The 
dragon ate his eggs, and drew his breath as quietly as possible; but at 
length eggs became very scarce in the market at Silea, and the citizens 
were not able to fulfil their contract. For two days the dragon was 
cheated of his breakfast, but he was not going to stand this; therefore he 
hastened to the village, snorting with rage, and demanded his rights. 
When he found that there were no eggs to be had, it is said he declared 
that he must have human beings instead of the two eggs, and that he 
would be satisfied with one every morning along with one egg. 

There was nothing for it but to consent to his proposition without any 
wpe and content themselves with the prospect of being eaten up man 

y man. 

Every morning the drum beat, and the inhabitants of the village 
assembled to draw lots which should take to the dragon the one egg and 
himself. Everything was to be done in a just and orderly manner, and 
no one, however high in station, was to be free from this dreadful tax. 

But one day the whole of the little town was plunged into deep grief 
when it was announced that the lot had been drawn by the king’s only 
daughter, a beautiful young girl. The king and the queen wrung their 
hands, and all the people wept for her sad fate; but still there was not 
one who offered to meet death in her place : that would have been an 
affront to the gods. 

Nevertheless, it was written in the Book of Fate that the princess was 
not to become dragon food; for when she, with her parents and friends, 
all the authorities and the great people of the place, were proceeding 
along the road to the dragon’s cave, they met a handsome, gallant-look- 
ing young knight, with a bold and fearless countenance. This was Sir 
George. When he saw their distress, he asked what was the matter, 
and being told the cause of their sorrow, he bade them be of good cheer, 
spurred his horse forward, and plunged his lance through the dragon’s 
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body. This daring deed and happy event naturally occasioned great 
rejoicings. The knight was received with great honour at Silea; he 
danced with the princess at the revels held in the evening, and married 
her soon after, getting half the kingdom as her dowry. When at length 
he died, he was promoted to a place among the saints. 

This story is exceedingly old; so old that there is even some doubt of 
its truth. However, it is a recognised tradition everywhere, and there 
are many places besides Libya which are said to have been the scene of 
the valiant Saint George’s encounter with the dragon. Several of our 
good burghers insist that the feat actually took place near their different 
towns ; so that by their accounts there must have been a great many 
dragons killed by a great many knights. 

The fact probably is that Saint George was a popular saint in the 
middle ages, and here in Denmark his name is kept in general remem- 
brance by the use made of it. In reference, no doubt, to the dragon’s 
aay breath, almost all the hospitals and infirmaries in the kingdom 

ave been dedicated to this conqueror. There is scarcely a country 
town which has not got its St. George’s hospital, or hall, or street, 
wherein the remembrance of the saintly knight is preserved. It is also 
handed down to us in churches, in many of which there are statues, 
mostly carved in wood, and representing his fight with the dragon. 

Such a group, doubtless one of the best and most distinguished of its 
age, both as regards the conception and the execution, is in the Museum 
of Northern Antiquities in Copenhagen; it came from Husum, and is 
very spirited indeed. In the same museum is another statue of St. 
George and the Dragon, but it is much inferior to the one first men- 
tioned, whose workmanship is ascribed to the celebrated sculptor in wood, 
Hans Briiggemann, who was born at Husum, and lived at the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century; it was the same artist who carved the 
much-admired altar in the cathedral of Sleswick, a work of art which has 
not been equalled by the sculptors of any age. This altar, upon which 
Briiggemann worked for seven years, was executed by him for the church 
of the Monastery of Bordeshelm ; from thence it was removed after a 
time to Sleswick, and the story goes that the selfish and cruel monks 
there, as soon as they had obtained it, deprived the artist of sight, in 
order that no other church should be able to boast of possessing any 
equally valuable work of his. 

St. George is now, therefore, fast fading from remembrance; it is true 
that he lives as the tutelary saint of England, but his popularity is, 
nevertheless, on the wane, and no iron-manufacturer now-a-days thinks 
of adorning his stoves with the saint’s image. Fifty years ago it took 
- place on the ironwork of the stoves as regularly as did Adam and 

ve. 

Nevertheless, there is one place where the memory of him and his 
heroic deeds has remained fresh and unimpaired through centuries ; it is 
in one of the most romantic spots in Germany. In the little town of 
Furth, in the neighbourhood of the Bohemian borders, reminiscences of 
the hero-saint are brought forward aunually on the occasion of one of 
those peculiar popular festivals, of which, in the south-east part of Ger- 
many, there are so many. In this festival, which is called “ der 
Drachenstich,” the old tradition about the dragon is closely adhered 
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to, and it is interesting to see how unchanged such a spectacle can 
remain in a secluded place, whilst everything in the great world has 
undergone one change after another. 

On the Sunday previous to Ascension Day a great crowd is always 
gathered in the afternoon in the market-place at Furth, many of whom 
have come from distant places. On one side of the market-place a 
platform is erected ; a king’s daughter, from some unknown land, with a 
small golden crown on her head, and a robe adorned with silver lace and 

_ showy ornaments, takes her seat on a raised dais. Opposite to her the 
dragon is stationed. It is a frightful-looking monster, made of wood, 
covered with painted leather, and which derives motion and apparent life 
from two men concealed within it. ; 

Sometimes it rushes with open mouth among the people, who, of 
course, retreat in haste, tumbling over each other. Sometimes it seizes 
a gipsy woman among the crowd, and, to the great amusement of the 
spectators, drags her flat cap from off her head. Presently there comes 
riding from the other side of the market-place a knight on horseback, 
entirely clad in armour; he is followed by a troop of halberdiers ; he 
dashes forward, salutes respectfully the king’s daughter, and asks her, in 
verse, what is the reason of her sorrowful aspect. She replies that she 
is waiting for the dragon to devour her. 

The knight endeavours to comfort her, and assures her that he will 
stand by her when the dragon approaches. But she entreats him to fly, 
if he would not also meet death. 

“TJ fly!” exclaims the knight, always speaking in verse; “no, I am 
not afraid ; but with my good sword and my strong hand I will slay the 
monster !” 

Then the dragon begins to come nearer, the hero rides forward to 
meet him, and plunges his lance deep into his throat. Now the most 
effectual scene takes place, for in the dragon’s mouth there is concealed 
a bladder which is filled with blood, and it is not always easy to hit upon 
it; dragon’s blood must flow, and woe betide the knight if he misses the 
bladder! he is greeted with the most fearful ridicule and scorn. 

But most frequently blood streams from the mouth, the knight draws 
his sword, and strikes it manfully on the monster’s head. At length he 
fires a pistol, and with this finishes the ceremony. 

At the feet of the king’s daughter the knight describes his valiant 
deed. She smiles kindly on him, and presents him with a wreath, which 
she herself binds round his arm ; at her side he repairs to an inn, where 
the sound of violins and flutes is heard, and for that evening he is the 
hero, the brave knight who has won the king’s daughter and half of the 
kingdom ! 
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Pascau Drvorng, son of a well-to-do country notary or solicitor, had 
passed from the Polytechnic School into the School of Mines, ‘ Ponts et 
Chaussées,” or “ bridges and roads,” as it is technically designated, and 
an education, which represented a capital of twelve or fifteen hundred 
pounds, had been given to him, his father’s highest ambition being to 
walk arm-in-arm, in his native town, with his son and heir in the em- 
broidered uniform of a government engineer, when, to the surprise of 
his friends, and the utter dismay of his parents, this most promising but 
wayward young man gave in his demission, at the very moment when 
he was about to reap the fruits of a laborious and sound education, by 
the acquisition of the long-coveted government appointment. 

The strangest part of the story was that Pascal Divorne neither com- 
municated his intention to his relatives or to his most intimate friends, 
nor did he condescend to give them the least information as to the causes 
which had induced him to take so extraordinary a step, and one which, 
to all appearances, was utterly ruinous and destructive of his future 
prospects in life. Among these friends was one who presumed more 
than others, for they had been chums since they were boys at school 
together, and now that Eugéne Lorilleux held a physician’s diploma, and 
had got a position in the world, he considered it part of the duty which 
he owed to himself to look after his friend’s welfare. He was further 
impelled to interference by a secret motive, an impulse which was care- 
fully confined to his own bosom. He admired Pascal, he knew better than 
any one else the integrity of his character and the purity of his man- 
ners. The only son of a widowed mother, he had a sister much younger 
than himself, to whom he was devotedly attached, and he could not 
imagine a better future for her than as the wife of his friend. Pascal, 
he said to himself, was rich and disinterested ; his sister was pretty, 
modest, and well brought up; she would make the happiness of her hus- 
band and the best of wives. How happy they would both be! And he 
cherished the idea until it had become a very part of his existence. It 
is not surprising, then, that he was taken aback by what ane to 
him as an astounding act of caprice on the part of one who he had always 
looked upon as altogether above such vagaries. 

“* What will you do now ?”’ he apostrophised Pascal. ‘Here are five 
years cast to the dogs.” 

“Do you think so, my dear friend ; I hoped I had profitably employed 
my time.” 

%e Well! but what are you going to decide upon ?” 

** You will see. I have a project.” 

“A project! And you have not told me about it ?” 

“ Oh, I wish to surprise you.” 

“Indeed! Well, I hope you may succeed. But life is not a romance. 
You may be deceived. At all events my friendship compels me to give 
you my opinion. You have made a fool of yourself.” 

If this was the opinion of Dr. Lorilleux, how much more so was it 
the opinion of M. Divorne, notary at Lannion, in the Cétes du Nord} 
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The news of his son’s conduct came upon him like a thunder-clap. All 
his fondest hopes and most cherished desires were thrown to the winds. 
He would have cursed his son, if it had not been for the intercession of 
Madame Divorne. Mothers are always ready to find some excuse for a 
son, however much they may condemn them at the bottom of their 
hearts. 

Matters were in this condition when, one fine evening, Pascal fell like 
a shell under the paternal roof. The old servant, who had gone to the 
door vituperating the loud rings, nearly fell back on seeing her young 
master. Leaving the door open, she rushed about the house screaming 
for master and mistress. 

The old notary was still shouting, “ What is it? what is it ?” when 
Madame Divorne had folded the prodigal son in her arms. As to papa, 
he felt it due to his paternal dignity that he should temper his reception 
with a certain austerity of manner, but he felt that his anger was melt- 
ing away like snow before the breath of April. There was supper to 
get ready, for Pascal had travelled, and was hungry. Old Josette 
bustled in and out—it was impossible to talk. ; 

‘“‘ Your father is very angry,” was almost all that Madame Divorne 
could whisper. ‘ Why did you not write to say you were coming ?” 

“ Because he would have refused to see me.. Do not be afraid, mother, 
it will soon be over.” 

‘* But promise me, if he scolds, not to get angry.” 

“IT promise you, dear mother,” and he kissed his mother, who felt 
hopeful and happy. 

The explanation which was so imminent between father and son did 
not take place that evening. The notary was too happy in seeing his 
son laughing and hearing him talk to disturb the brief harmony of the 
hour, and what is more curious, there was no question of an explanation 
the day following, nor the next after that. 

But the fourth day the notary assumed a serious countenance after 
breakfast, and requested his son to give him all his attention. His dis- 
course was of exceeding length. First, he dwelt upon the affection borne 
by himself and his wife to their only son, then he detailed the sacrifices 
which had been made in order to confer upon him the advantages of a 
brilliant education; finally he summed up all the hopes which had been 
founded upon these mone te and now he—Pascal---was about to afflict 
them if he “esevenn in giving in his resignation. He then concluded 
by asking the young prodigal what he intended to do. 

Pascal replied reverently to his parent. He told him that he must 
feel that he had reflected before taking a decision of so important a cha- 
racter. He had in fact, he said, come to Lannion on purpose to make 
his parents acquainted with his intentions. It was all the more essen- 
tial that he should do so, as he should want their concurrence. 

* Ah, indeed !”” murmured the notary, “I supposed as much.” 

“Before undertaking anything, you see, funds will be necessary, and 
I thought——” 

“No doubt about it. You thought that I should loosen my purse- 
a to a man without a position. But I shall do nothing of the 

n Ned 

“« But, father, if I remember right, it is now some ten years -ago that 
my aunt left me a sum of forty thousand franes.” 
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If an old client had come to the notary when just on the point of 
winning a cause, and declared that he gave it up, Mr. Divorne could not 
have been taken more aback. 

** You mean,” he at length stammered out, ‘“ that you have come to ask 
me to balance accounts with you?” ‘Then rousing himself, he added, 
with severity, ‘They shall be made up, sir; and as to what you are 
going to do with the money, I wish to hear no more about it.” 

Pascal endeavoured to soothe his irritated parent, but it was in vain. 
The blow had been struck, and nothing remained but to stand up to it. 
He made one attempt to take his father by the hand, but the latter held 
his back, and left the room, slamming the door behind him. 

Madame Divorne was weeping in her chair. Pascal now hastened up 
to her, and, embracing her, said : 

“ Dear mother, only say the word, and I renounce my projects.” 

“No,” replied the good old lady, * people have said that you are a 
prodigal; but I have confidence in you, and I neither wish you to relin- 
quish your projects, if you have faith in them, nor do I want you to tell 
me about them.” 

The house was sad enough for the few days that followed. The notary 
had asked for a few days to set matters to rights, and in the interval he 
was morose and silent. Madame Divorne kept to her own room and 
grieved deeply. At length, one morning, M. Divorne asked his son to 
follow him into his study. 

“ Here,” he said, pointing to a bundle of papers, “ are your accounts; 
you will be pleased to read them, and see if I have acquitted myself of 
my trust advantageously to you. When you have read them, you can 
sign a receipt.” 

Pascal was quite ready to sign at once, but this did not at all suit the 
man of law, so he bade his son sit down while he read the papers to him. 
The torture, for such it was to Pascal, lasted three long hours, and at the 
end he said, 

“ Here is the money ; count it.” 

Pascal, whose patience had been sorely tried, was about to pocket it. 

“ No! you must count it in my presence,”’ insisted the father. “ And 
now, business over, when do you propose to start ?” 

“ Forthwith,” replied the son. ‘ I am expected in Paris.” 

“No doubt about it,” observed the father. ‘ And so are all young 
prodigals who have money to spend. But remember that you take your 
fortune with you, and when it is dissipated, which will not, I presume, be 
long hence, you need not expect further help from me.” 

Pascal would have explained, but his father would not listen to him. 
His mother wept and pressed him to her bosom as she bade him farewell. 
His father declined even to shake his hand. Pascal proceeded to the 
station with a heavy heart; it was all he could do not to weep. It was 
reported throughout Lannion that he had been ejected from his paternal 
home. Pascal loved his parents, and the sense of the pain which he had 
caused them weighed so heavily upon his heart, that never did a journey 
appear so long or so tedious. It was a relief, then, when, arriving at the 
terminus in Paris, he was met by a fat man with a ruddy, smiling coun- 
tenance, who received him with open arms. 

“So you are here at last, are you?” he ejaculated. “I received 
your letter, and came here to meet you. Have you got the money ?” 
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“ Yes,” Pascal replied, “I have got the money, but it was at the cost 
of so much grief to my parents, that had I not given my word, I should 
have come away without it.” 

“ Well, never mind; they will come round when you have doubled it,” 
replied the man of hopeful countenance. 

* So long as we do not lose the capital,” sighed Pascal. 

“ Lose the capital with all the trumps in our hands! No, no. Well, 
come along to my house. My share is ready, and we will talk matters 
over.” 

Jean Lantier, Pascal's associate, had been twenty years previously a 
working man on the high roads. He had been always lively and enter- 
prising. He gained sixty-seven francs a month, married a pretty, good- 
tempered, managing wife, who brought him six thousand francs. With 
this little capital he had set up for himself as a contractor in a small way. 
It was as such that he came under the notice of the young engineer 
when employed on the high roads. The latter had opportunities of giving 
jobs to Lantier, which were of considerable advantage to him, and the 
contractor was, as is not commonly the case, grateful for the kindness 
shown to him. The demolitions of Paris were at that time being carried 
on with great activity. Lantier saw that there were the means of making 
a fortune by these demolitions, if he had only some one associated with 
him who had a little capital and science. He could sell the waste 
materials at a profit, but what he wanted was an associate who could also 
raise up new buildings out of such portions of the old materials as were 
still available. Pascal was just the kind of partner he wanted; he had 
capital and science. He was a gentleman, and could obtain the conces- 
sions from the prefecture ; he could superintend all new works, and as to 
Lantier, he would take care that a proper benefit was derived from the 
sale of the old materials. He accordingly broached the subject to the 
young engineer, for whom he had taken a great liking, and in whom he 
placed the utmost possible confidence, and he talked so often, so elo- 
quently, and so enthusiastically of the fortune to be made if they were to 
_ their little capitals together, so as to be able to purchase a large lot, 

‘or the houses to be taken down were always sold in greater or lesser lots, 
and they were to act as partners, that at length he won over the young 
man to his views, and we have here the explanation of his abandoning the 
career of government engineer, and of his journey to his native town 
made to procure funds. 

The first thing to be done was to take lodgings for Pascal within a few 
steps of the Hotel de Ville, the centre of future operations; the next 
thing to do was to obtain a concession, and this with their joint capital 
was not difficult to accomplish, so they began upon a lot comprising half 
a dozen houses in the Rue de la Harpe, at that moment making way for 
what was to become the Boulevard de Sebastopol. Just as they were in 
the midst of business Dr. Lorilleux made his appearance. He had had 
some difficulty in discovering the whereabouts of his future brother-in- 
law. He found him in his shirt sleeves busy over architectural drawings, 
and a fat man covered with the dust of plaster of Paris, standing by. 

‘* Well,” he exclaimed, “I have found the truant at last! But what 
is all this? Have you turned builder or architect ?” 

“« My dear friend, I can tell you all now, for the Rubicon is crossed. I 
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am a dealer in old houses, a master mason, a contractor for demolitions, 
if you like it better.” 

“ Impossible !”’ ejaculated the astounded disciple of Esculapius. “ You, 
a pupil of the Polytechnic, a prize man of the Ponts et Chaussées! Could 
you so far forget yourself?” 

It was in vain that Pascal endeavoured to soothe his friend by setting 
before him his projects and his hopes in detail. The doctor was not to 
be convinced. He looked upon the forty thousand francs invested in 
the partnership as so much lost to his sister. 

“It is not advice that you want,” he summed up; “ it is a cold shower 
bath. You are but a poet gone astray from the School of Mines, not- 
withstanding that it is an institution which is a long way removed from 
Parnassus. But you look upon life as a romance, and you act like the 
hero of a feuilleton upon whom Paul Féval disposes of a million without 
untying his purse strings. But you must, I suppose, do like others— 
learn what the reality is by sad experience.” 

And so saying, the little doctor withdrew in all the dignity of his 
black coat, white neck-tie, and gold-headed cane, comforting himself that 
if his sister lost forty-five thousand francs, that the loss would, at all 
events, bring round his friend to sober ideas of the realities of life, and he 
would be all the better prepared to enter successfully upon the responsi- 
bilities of a domestic career. He was not the less determined to watch 
him, and keep his eye open for the catastrophe which he deemed to be 
inevitable. Pascal was most at liberty in the evenings. It was that time 
that he paid his daily visits. 

“* Well, how does the romance prosper ?” he would frequently ask. 

“Not badly,” the associate of Jean Lantier would content himself with 
answering. 

The enterprise was, in reality, going on flourishingly. The houses of 
the Rue de la Harpe were so old that the profits derived from them were 
inconsiderable, but two larger lots purchased near Saint Lazare had 
realised unexpected gains. Pascal was indefatigable in his attendances 
at the Hotel de Ville, whilst Lantier was buried up to his knees all day 
long in bricks and rubbish. Both were so active, so energetic, and, above 
all, so happy, that the saturnine doctor was obliged to admit to himself 
that they must be getting on. It was very inexplicable, altogether out 
of the course of things, but it was not the less true, and he was obli 
to content himself with the feeling that, after all, it was better it should 
be so, it would ensure the happiness of his sister, and as Pascal’s future 
brother-in-law, he ought to rejoice in his successes. 

And business did prosper with the firm of Divorne and Lantier, and 
to that degree that they were enabled to extend their operations, and, in 
consequence, to proportionably augment their profits. Pascal’s modest 
lodgings in the proximity of the Hétel de Ville were no longer suited to 
his position. He took apartments in the Rue de Rivoli, overlooking 
the square Saint-Jacques, well known by its restored medieval tower, 
now flanked by two hideous-looking theatres. He expended twelve 
thousand francs in furnishing his new apartments. Lorilleux did not 
grumble at his friend’s extravagance; he knew that he could afford it, 
and it was a first step essential to exchanging a bachelor life for that of a 
married man. The only purchase he interfered in was that of a picture by 
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Boucher, which he did not deem to be fitted for the chaste contempla- 
tions of his sister. The report of Pascal’s wealth soon reached Lannion, 
augmented by the way, and if his father did not write to congratulate 
him, his mother did, and a host of letters came, from those who had 
tossed up their heads at the prodigal son, soliciting favours or appoiut- 
ments. The only one he replied to was an appeal in favour of the = 
of Lannion. He sent them five hundred francs. The reputation which 
the son had acquired of being a millionnaire reacted, however, upon his 
parents, who were more than ever looked up to and féted by the good 
people of Lannion. At length they could stand it no longer, and the 
old notary allowed himself to be easily persuaded that they ought to go 
to Paris, to see for themselves. 

Pascal was delighted when, one fine evening, his parents walked into 
his splendid apartments. He loved them, and it was a little triumph 
which he felt himself entitled to. The old notary made it very clear to 
his son, after they had begun to feel themselves at home, that he had 
succeeded, but that he ought to have failed; Pascal admitted the fact ; 
it was of no use combating opinions as firmly seated as the rocks of his 
native country. Fifteen days were spent so happily that they seemed 
like a dream, and when, business at length compelling their departure, 
they were seated in the train : 


* Decidedly,” said the old notary to his wife, “our sonis in a 
remarkable vein of prosperity.” 

“ Yes,” replied the delighted mother, ‘and I shall make it a point to 
ensure his felicity by looking out for some young person worthy of such 
a husband.” 

, The same idea had crossed the mind of Jean Lantier. 

“| have three daughters,” he said to himself, “ all pretty, well brought 
up; if I could marry one of them to Pascal, it would ensure her happi- 
ness and be an honour to me. He shall have his choice.” 

Thus it was that Pascal’s liberty was threatened on three sides at once, 
and that he knew nothing about it. 

Nor was this all. A young man, rich, with his evenings to himself, 
his society courted, had other friends besides his partner and his old chum, 
the doctor; many of these were young, and they did not fail to quiz 
Pascal at times for keeping so much aloof from the society of young 
ladies. One evening, when hilarity was at its acme, one of these young 
friends brought the name of M. de Saint-Roch, the famous advertiser of 
matrimonial alliances, forward. It was received with shouts of laughter. 

‘It is all very good to laugh,” persevered the interlocutor, “ but I have 
read that M. de Saint-Roch is honoured with the confidence of the first 
families in the nobility, the magistracy, finance, and the army. He takes 
a whole page of the five leading papers to himself, and boasts that all the 
princely houses of Europe are in the habit of soliciting his kind inter- 
cession.” 

“ But,” observed another, “does any one know of his having really 
brought about a marriage ?” 

“ That, perchance, is one of his secrets,” persevered the other. “Is it 
likely that he would spend one hundred thousand frances in advertising if 
it did not pay ?” 

“ Well,” observed a third, “it would be great fun to see how he 


carries on his mysterious business.” 
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* So it would!” exclaimed Pascal, sipping a glass of Chambertin ; 
“and I tell you what, I will go, merely from the curiosity you have 
awakened.” 

Pascal’s announcement was received with a salvo of applause by all, 
save the doctor, who interposed that it might be very amusing, but that 
it was not consistent with the usual proceedings of a man of honour to 
visit a person merely to laugh at him. Such child’s play was not adapted 
to their age. But the other young men voted the doctor a bore, and 
encouraged Pascal in his fancy. 

The founder of the “ Matrimonial Profession,” as he grandiloquently 
designates himself, occupies the first story of a splendid house at the 
corner of the two best streets in the Chaussée-d’Antin. This house has 
a public entrance and a private exit. The name of the illustrious matri- 
monial ambassador is depicted in gold letters on a black ground. Pascal 
rang the bell, and was ushered by a magnificent valet into a room with 
lilac hangings and furniture. Whilst waiting for the genius of the place, 
our contractor had time to look about him. The room was full to over- 
flowing of works of art and objects of vertu, and they were ticketed “ to 
our good friend,” “to the author of my happiness,” ‘ reminiscence of a 
happy mother,”’ “offering of gratitude,” or with some other equally sig- 
nificative inscription. On the mantel-piece was a clock, with Cupid on 
the top blowing at a fire; beneath was engraved, ‘ Thus will ever be our 
flame!” Pascal was still smiling at the device, when the door gently 
opened, and the matrimonial ambassador made his appearance. He was 
a little, dumpy, fresh-coloured personage, The lilies and the roses that 
perfumers sell in little pots, decorated his scrupulously shaved cheeks. His 
mouth open, and smiling like a flower, displayed the labours of the dentist 
to advantage. His eye was a madrigal in itself. As he stepped forward 
with the grace of one of Watteau’s shepherds, penetrating odours 
escaped from his person, and the eye was dazzled with the effulgence of 
jewellery. Pins, buttons, chains, rings, down to shoe-buckles, all alike 
glittered with paste and mosaic gold. 

** You were contemplating my poor ex-votos, sir!” he muttered, with 
the most musical voice, as he entered. 

Pascal stared at the ambassador in stupefaction. 

“Why,” at length he muttered, “ you must have married many 

le.” 

“ Nearly one-third of all France,” the ambassador condescendingly ob- 
served; and then he added, with a bucolic sigh, “ But many have for- 
gotten what I did for them.” 

* Surely no one could be so ungrateful!” observed Pascal. 

“ It is so, sir; and some have not only been ungrateful, but they have 
even calumniated me ; but the legality and the morality of my profession 
have been established in courts of law, even if these presents which you 
see did not attest to the good I liave done. But will you step into my 
study, sir?” And the ambassador showed the way with the juvenile grace 
of a professor of deportment. 

Seated in a chair with gilt arms, and surrounded by papers tied up 
with rose-coloured ribbons, the ambassador looked at Pascal. The latter 
summoned up his courage, and said : 

** Sir, I have come to see you because I wish to be married.” 

“ Right, sir! right!” observed the ambassador; “ marriage is the 
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complement of life. Marriage is a divine institution, and I am its high 
priest. Loyalty and discretion, sir, are my device. With me there are 
no surprises or eelane such as you may have to encounter, if you trust 
to yourself. What I say can always be verified at the Notary’s.” 

ascal bowed in submission to the discretion and experience of the 
ambassador. The latter proceeded with infinite suavity to his interro- 
gatory. Name, profession, family, residence, pecuniary means and 
prospects, even to personal character, were all duly registered... When 
the operation was concluded, M. de Saint-Roch said : 

“This is Thursday ; come back next Wednesday, and I shall have 
found something to suit you.” 

“ Not till next Wednesday !”’ observed Pascal, in a tone of disappoint- 
ment. 

“ Not till next Wednesday,” re-echoed the smiling matrimonial high 
priest. “Ah!” tapping his client playfully on the shoulder, “ ardent 
youth! always fancying that a marriage is to be arranged in a 
moment!” 

“‘ Well, then, next Wednesday,” replied Pascal. 

A little gilt cupid struck a bell, the splendid valet made his appearance, 
and the xs 4 contractor was ushered out by the back door. 

The same evening Pascal related the result of his visit to his friends, 
who enjoyed the story vastly, but they all agreed that he ought to carry 
it out, at least so far as to discover whence the ambassador hunted up his 
game, and how he brought it to bay. Pascal felt the force of their 
argument, and lent himself, for the fun of the thing, to the further 
development of the mystery. 

Accordingly, he was faithful to his appointment on the Wednesday. 
This time he was received in a rose-coloured saloon. The ambassador 
had eleven saloons all of different colours, and all cram-full of ex-voto 
offerings. But upon no occasion was one visitor allowed to see another. 
Each was received in a separate room, each was in turn ushered into the 
study, and each was shown out by the back passage. This time the arch- 
priest received the young contractor as if he had been his adopted son. 

“You are too modest,” he exclaimed ; ‘‘ you have not told me of one- 
half of your resources and prospects.” i thus saying, he went on, to 
Pascal's infinite surprise, enumerating all his profits and prospects in life, 
displaying an intimacy with his private affairs equal to that enjoyed by 
himself. 

This done, he proceeded to state, with great solemnity of manner, that 
he had found a party in every way suitable, young, pretty, one whom he 
could love, and who had a fortune proportionate to his own. The lady’s 
name was Antoinette Gerbeau. ‘The father was a retired manufacturer ; 
he would procure an introduction. All that Pascal had to do was to sign 
an engagement of five per cent. on the dowry. Pascal signed, laughing 
within his sleeve, that as it was not very likely he should ever wed Miss 
Gerbeau, so also it was not on the cards that he should ever pay the com- 
mission on the dowry. 

He had, indeed, almost dismissed the matter from his thoughts as a 
mystification only calculated to amuse his friends, when, one evening, his 
valet brought in a card: ‘* Monsieur le Chevalier de Jeuflas.” The 
chevalier was shown in—quite a gentleman—quite the man of the world. 
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He apologised, but a friend of his, he intimated, had told him that M. 
Divorne wished to be introduced to Monsieur and Madame Gerbeau. An 
opportunity presented itself that very evening at the house of a friend, 
and he would take Pascal there in his carriage. The young contractor 
was at first rather taken aback at the suddenness of the proposal and the 
manner in which it was communicated to him, but curiosity triumphed. 
He thought, since he had gone so far, he might, at all events, see the 
young person who was deemed to be so well suited to him. So he hastily 
dressed himself, and was bowled along by the chevalier to the house where 
he was to meet Mademoiselle Antoinette. 

Pascal was very well received. It was evident that the gentleman who 
had volunteered to introduce him was not only at home, but was both 
loved and respected by the owners of the house. ‘Strange !” he said to 
himself; “and yet he is an agent of M. de Saint-Roch!” Mademoi- 
selle was pointed out to him. She was a charming person, young and 
very pretty, as she had been described to be, amiable, of pleasant manners. 
and with an expression in which innocence was enlivened by an almost 
childish love of fun. ‘The ambassador has not deceived me,” he said 
to himself; and then so great was his gratitude, that he wished M. de 
Saint-Roch at the bottom of the Dead Sea, and that he had only been 
indebted to his own good fortune for an introduction to so desirable a 
young person. ‘“ Well, at all events, I shall ask her to dance,” he said ; 
and biding his opportunity he solicited the honour, and for the first 
time in his life—for Pascal was not fond of dancing—the quadrille 
appeared to him to be of too brief duration. It was not that much had 
been said on either side, but Pascal was sensible of an infinite simplicity 
and of unusual charms in the person of his fair partner. He sought her 
hand again and again that evening, entered into conversation with 
mamma; and it was not till two in the morning, that seeking for his 
introducer—the Chevalier de Jeuflas—he found him in another room, 
busy at écarté. The truth flashed upon the young man at once—the 
chevalier was unquestionably a gentleman moving in good society, but 
the passion of play had driven him to become an agent of M. de Saint- 
Roch. “ Poor man!” he said to himself, “ what a slavery !” 

“Well,” said the chevalier, as he rose from the table, ‘how do you 
find the young lady ?” 

“Charming! 1 am enchanted, ravished!” replied the young man. 

“Then,” continued the chevalier, “ meet me to-morrow morning at 
eleven precisely, in the Passage Jouffroy, as if by accident, and you shall 
breakfast with papa.” 

“ Most cna I will be there,” replied the young man, with en- 
thusiasm. 

The introduction took place, as arranged; the chevalier had paved the 
way by depicting Pascal in the most favourable colours to the worthy and 
wealthy manufacturer. The breakfast was followed by an invitation to 
Monsieur Gerbeau’s house, and Pascal soon found himself upon such 
terms of intimacy, and was so completely subjugated by the charms of 
the young lady, that he more than ever wished the unctuous ambassador 
at the bottom of the sea, with all his secrets, titles, registers, and notes 
of hand, penned in hieroglyphic characters. Pascal, with characteristic 
energy, was not long in intimating to the worthy parent that he loved his 
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daughter. ‘The avowal was received with the utmost condescension. The 
only thing that filled him with horror was, that he should in any way be 
indebted to a matrimonial advertiser for that which, begun in mere 
thoughtlessness, had turned out to be a very serious engagement. He 
would write to his family to announce his approaching marriage—he 
would acquaint his friends with his intentions, but not a word about M. 
de Saint-Roch or the Chevalier de Jeuflas should drop from his pen or 
- from his lips—as to that he had completely made up his mind. 

But Pascal was counting here without his host. Jean Lantier his 
partner, and Dr. Lorilleux, had been for some time past alike filled with 
wonder and anxiety at the new habits adopted by their friend. He was 
no longer at home in the evenings; he had become more particular in his 
dress and appearance; he was in every respect an altered man. The 
doctor was embued with the presentiment of a horrible catastrophe ; 
Madame Lantier urged her husband to bring the young man to an 
understanding. Both presented themselves the same morning, having 

somewhat similar objects in view. 

“ Friends,” said Pascal to them, by way of anticipating a painful 
cross-questioning, “‘ you, who are my best friends, have a right to be the 
first informed; the matter is decided. I am about to be married.” 

The dear friends were thunderstruck. Lantier allowed himself to drop 
quietly into a chair. The doctor was petrified, and turned as white as 
his neckkerchief. 

“How is this 7” continued Pascal, “the news does not appear to 
please you. I expected congratulations and re 

“Oh, it is a joke!” ejaculated the partner. 

* Not at all,” observed Pascal ; and what is more, you shall help me 
to build a little house, in which I hope we shall eat our Christmas dinner 
en famille.” 

Lorilleux was too much hurt to venture an observation. The hopes of 
his life were blasted in one fell moment, and all he felt was a passionate 
desire to revenge himself upon one whom he now deemed to be his most 
deceitful and treacherous friend—Pascal—who had never as yet been 
even introduced to the wife so carefully kept in store for him. The means 
of revenge presented themselves at hand sooner than the angry doctor 
anticipated. Pascal, not a little disecomfited by the extraordinary dismay 
displayed by his best friends upon the occasion of the announcement 
made to them, had withdrawn to another room. Jean Lantier had gone 
away ; Lorilleux remained alone. He seized upon some letters that lay 
on the table. Among them he found one from M. de Saint-Roch, 
announcing to Pascal that the Chevalier de Jeuflas would wait upon him 
to introduce him to Mademoiselle Gerbeau. 

“T have it!” exclaimed the irate doctor. ‘ Pascal is the victim of an 
abominable conspiracy. This must be put a stop to.” And there and 
then he seized upon some note-paper, and indited two letters: one to 
Monsieur Divorne, senior, requesting him to come at once to Paris, if he 
@vished to save his son from utter ruin; the other to Monsieur Gerbeau, 
in which he denounced his dear friend Pascal as a man without principle, 
who had got himself introduced into the bosom of his family, and accepted 
ny his daughter through the agency of a vile matrimonial advertiser. 

onsieur de Saint-Roch’s own letter was enclosed in the envelope with 
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the latter note, so that no doubt could be left as to the correctness of the 
statement made by the anonymous correspondent. He did not, however, 
post the letter the same day, it might give Pascal time to enter into ex- 
planations with his intended father-in-law. No, he would allow four 
days for M. Divorne to come up from Lannion, and then he would hurl 
the missive at the head of the confiding old manufacturer. 

Pascal was busy one morning, foot-measure in hand, studying if by 
any alterations in the partitions he could adapt his apartments to the 
exigencies of the married state, when M. Divorne, senior, suddenly made 
his appearance. 

“ Father !” exclaimed the young man, dropping his rule. 

“ Yes, myself,” replied the notary ; ‘‘and without any further preamble, 
is it true that you are about to be married ?” 

“T had written to communicate the fact to you.” 

* And that through the medium of a trader in heiresses ?” 

“Too true!” gasped Pascal, horrified at the idea that his parent 
should know all about it. ‘“ But you must listen to how it happened. 
It began as a joke, but has had a serious ending, to which I am indebted 
for my happiness.” 

M. Divorne listened to the story with the patience he would have de- 
voted to the case of a client. When Pascal had concluded, “ Poor 
young mau !”’ he said, ‘‘ and you do not see the trap that has been laid 
for you; that you are the victim of a comedy played at your expense!” 

Pascal, indignant at the idea, did his best to vindicate the honour and 
pene of the Gerbeau family, but his father would not listen. All 
he requested was the addresses of the family solicitor, and of the matri- 
monial ambassador; he would begin, he said, by visiting the former. 

No sooner had M. Divorne, senior, taken his departure in quest of in- 
formation which he had every reason to believe would lead to scandalous 
disclosures, than the Chevalier de Jeuflas made his appearance in the 
utmost state of consternation and despair. M. Gerbeau, he said, had 
discovered everything, and he was the bearer of a letter forbidding Pascal 
the house, and for ever repudiating the intended alliance. 

“ But,” said Pascal, when he had a little recovered from this second 
blow, “do you mean to say that neither M. Gerbeau nor his daughter 
knew anything about your friend, M. de Saint-Roch ?” 

“Not a syllable, upon my honour, M. de Saint-Roch does not do 
business in that way. He has agents who move in good society, and 
who give him that information which he turns to account.” 

“Then I am delighted,” exclaimed Pascal, to the surprise of his 
acquaintance. ‘ Antoinette is not yet lost to me! But one question, 
how did M. Gerbeau become acquainted with the circumstance ?” 

** By an anonymous letter.” 

**So also did my father !” 

“Tt will be my ruin,” muttered the chevalier; “I shall be refused 
every respectable house.” 

“ T tell you what, I will discover the traitor,” observed Pascal; ‘it is, 
not M. Gerbeau’s interest, nor that of his daughter, to bruit the affair. 
All will be right yet, so console yourself.” 

M. de Saint-Roch was busy inditing an advertisement of unusual elo. 
quence, when a visitor was announced, and no sooner admitted, than an 
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aged gentleman sprang forward, and seized him by the collar, utterly 
regardless of his frill, cravat, pins and chains, apostrophising the 
illustrious ambassador at the same moment as “a wretch !” 

M. de Saint-Roch jumped up in terror, and hastened to place the 
table between himself and his irate interlocutor. A parley then took place 
upon more equal grounds. M. Gerbeau stormed; the ambassador re- 
torted. Both declared that they would appeal to a court of justice. 
M. Gerbeau asked the ambassador how he had dared to use his daughter’s 
name. M. de Saint-Roch stated that was his business. M. Gerbeau 
denounced Pascal as an impostor. M. de{Saint-Roch declared that the 
young man’s little finger was worth more than all M. Gerbeau’s person. 
The discussion was still at its height when a third person was announced, 
It was M. Divorne, senior, who arrived from visiting the solicitor, where 
he had obtained information of a very different character to what he ex- 
pected, and which only redounded to the credit of the Gerbeaus. But 
still he had resolved to see M. de Saint-Roch upon the matter. The 
matrimonial ambassador was delighted. He at once saw a means of 
escape from the dilemma in which he was placed, and he hastened to in- 
troduce the two papas to one another with that exquisite urbanity which 
even the disorder of his dress could not rob him of. The two old gen- 
tlemen bowed haughtily. Each considered himself as a dupe, and re- 
criminated with the other. At length it was suggested that they should 
refer the matter to M. Gerbeau’s solicitor. M. Divorne, senior, now that 
M. Gerbeau refused to give his daughter in marriage to his son, insisted 
as energetically that his son was a man of honour and integrity, and 
that he should wed Antoinette, as before he had opposed the consumma- 
tion of what he had deemed to be a plot. The solicitor, who looked 
upon himself as a kind of professional buffer, intended by his very avoca- 
tions to break the shock of opposing interests, took a rational view of the 
matter. He saw that the misunderstanding had had its origin in a mis- 
take, and he soon brought the two fathers to such a perfect understand- 
ing, that before they parted the day of the marriage was settled, and 
they left on the most friendly terms possible, the one to communicate 
the good news to his son, the other to his daughter. The treachery of 
Dr. Lorilleux was made patent, but Pascal pardoned him for the sake of 
old friendship, as also in consideration of the circumstances which had 
impelled him to so disgraceful an act. 

“Strange,” said Pascal to himself. ‘ My best friend intended that I 
should marry his sister, Lantier projected a wedding with one of his 
daughters, and my mother has discovered a rural heiress; and I am 
going to be married through the agency of a matrimonial advertiser!” 

The unfortunate Chevalier de Jeuflas, was not, however, invited to the 
wedding, which took place a fortnight after the occurrence of these events ; 
but a month after the marriage the matrimonial ambassador made his 
appearance in his gala dress, and with straw-coloured gloves. He re- 
ceived his commission, which amounted to ten thousand franes, of which 
seven thousand were for him, and three thousand for the gambling che- 
valier d’industrie. 
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ACROSS THE WATER. 
OUR WATERING-PLACE. 


Tue western dominions of the British crown, hitherto so little known 
to the majority of English people, except through the medium of over- 
drawn novels and equally extravagant stage pieces, are at present attract- 
ing no usual share of public notice through the medium of Fenian 
émeutes and Yankee raids. 

In these days of rapid steam voyages and “ return tickets,” Ireland, of 
course, is ‘‘ done” by the travelling public in the same manner as Belgium 
or the Rhine; but in the majority of cases the tourist’s knowledge of the 
country and its peculiarities goes no further than the superficial, and in 
most instances false, impressions conveyed to his mind through the 
medium of car-drivers, begging impostors, and lying cicerones. Dublin 
and its neighbourhood cannot, of course, be taken as a fair specimen (at 
least on the surface) of Irish nationality, though possessing, we grieve to 
say, some of the worst national defects, in conjunction with much—in the 
eyes of strangers—incongruous luxury. The connexion of our ancient 
city with the period of the English Pale, and the days when the services 
of Saxon warriors were rewarded with grants of land in the rich province 
of Leinster, has left its trace in imported English names to the streets; 
so much so, indeed, that any individuality which might have marked 
Dublin as metropolis of the Irish nation has disappeared in a sort of 
second-hand nomenclature. This, and the air of a foreign and incon- 
gruous civilisation which pervades the chief shop-streets and marts of 
fashion, have always appeared to us humiliating tokens of the people 
being ashamed of their distinct nationality, while at the same time the 
nation repudiates the idea of their being really conquered by, and amal- 
gamated with, their wealthier neighbours. These external features strike 
any one more forcibly who has visited some of the capitals of Europe, 
such as Paris, ates or even the smaller cities of Frankfort or Geneva, 
where, however modern innovations may have swept away distinctive 
local buildings and streets, there are always sufficient indications—in the 
more secluded parts of the towns, at least—of national peculiarities and 
landmarks whereby we may confirm the records of their country’s past 
history. Perhaps we need not go farther than Edinburgh for an example 
of what we mean; but we must look for an explanation of this want of 
individuality in Ireland’s metropolis (the more’ remarkable among a 
‘a intensely national in other respects) in the records of the un- 

appy struggles by which the country was devastated in the earlier 
periods of her history. 

Yes, war, famine, and religious animosity are three fiends which have 
long struggled fiercely for the possession of this naturally desirable land 
and noble race of people, and even at this day Heaven only knows how 
the struggle is to end. The contending elements are but kept in check 
by stern external pressure, while beneath the surface lies a mass of dis- 
content, sense of wrongs—some real, some imaginary—and a hopeless 


feeling of poverty and inability to rise nationally to the level of other and 
VOL, 
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more prosperous neighbours; while there are ever on the alert designing 
adventurers and unprincipled ae ready to turn these popeler 
elements of misrule to their own selfish aggrandisement and mischievous 
urposes. 
r But, leaving aside the question of the wrongs and rights of the “ Green 
Isle,” let us take a look at Dublin’s far-famed bay, and the well-known 
watering-place which first salutes the eyes of the voyager “across the 
water.” And we defy the lover of scenery to find us any prospect more 
pleasing or beautiful than the view of Erin’s shores on a bright summer’s 
morning as seen from the deck of the noble mail-packet, when, light 
veils of mist drawing off from the higher grounds, the striking features 
of the coast gradually reveal themselves. The hill and lighthouse of 
Howth, dear sight to many a home-bound wanderer! and (less roman- 
tically) oh, how welcome to the wretched victim of a rough passage from 
the Holy Head! (Query, was this so named by grateful voyagers in the 
“ Ages of Faith’’ as a haven from the dangers of the sea and the horrors 
of mal de mer?) ‘Then following the coast-line southward, we trace the 
graceful sweeps of the bay, its shores dotted with white-gleaming villas 
and frequent terraces, the panorama being continued along the heights of 
Killiney and Bray Head to those more distant mountains within whose 
bosom lie the song-famed ruins* — 
By that lake whose gloomy shore 
Skylark never warbles o’er. 


There is a charm to us in the soft, wild beauties of Ireland’s mountains, 
streams, and valleys which we have sought for in vain in the cold, bleak 
grandeur of Wales or in the rich plains and rising-grounds of “ merrie 
England.” Something, doubtless, must be allowed us for association, and 
that “amor patria” which will be found to underlie most natures, even 
where, perhaps, the individual scarcely acknowledges to himself the exist- 
ence of any such feeling. 

As the steamer touches Kingstown pier, it will strike the visitor (should 
he have ever read Thackeray’s “ Irish Sketch Book”) that the externals 
of our watering-place have changed considerably since it was written. 
Indeed, clever though the book undoubtedly is, we think that the dis- 
tinguished author regarded Ireland too much from a caricaturist’s and, 
we hope to be pardoned for saying so, from an English point of view. 
Notwithstanding their outward union and amalgamation of interests, 
there remain national features and characteristic traits in “ Paddy” which 
must ever leave a wide line of demarcation between him and his wealthier 
and more solid neighbour. 

Kingstown—like other sea-side resorts—has advanced in the matter of 
buildings with the times, and no visitor to our Irish shores will be at any 
loss for accommodation in its “marine” hotels and “royal” hostelries ; 
which establishments, considering the circumstances and fluctuating 
nature of prosperity on this side the Channel, show an amount of enter- 
prise in their undertakers which is scarcely understood by the dwellers in 
a settled and uniformly successful country, like England. This ambition 
for architectural distinction has of late extended itself to our ecclesiastical 
buildings (and not before it was needed), in which an effort is visible to 
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cover old deformities of construction, and to produce new “ effects” — 
with what success we leave the visitor to judge. 

The principal street of our watering-place has extended itself con- 
siderably since the day when Thackeray—before referred to—so mer- 
cilessly criticised its shop sign-boards, while “ marts,” stores, and lending 
libraries provide for the material as well as intellectual wants of the 
inhabitants. ‘The reproach of “ splendid gates leading to nothing” (we 
quote again from the “ Irish Sketch Book’’) has been redeemed, and 
* terraces,”’ “ parks,” and ‘‘ avenues” cover most of the available places, 
where formerly there was but the indication of habitations. Yet do we 
fear that critical eyes would still find much to cavil at in the partial 
absence of that neatness and comfort so dear to English people. 

The want of any well-defined mzddle class in Ireland has, we believe, 
a good deal to say to this neglect of habits which are such a distinguishing 
mark of the English nation in general. Many features of feudalism still 
linger on this side the Channel, chief among which is the broad line of 
distinction between “upper” and ‘ lower” class—betokened by the 
common use of the word “ quality” among the peasantry, as referring 
to the former—distinctions, however, which are rapidly dying out, the 
“old gentry” being few and far between, and ruined fortunes leading 
them to seek obscurity in continental towns, after burdening their 
ancestral estates with debts, the result of that lavish hospitality so well 
described by our brilliant countryman, “ Harry Lorrequer.” 

As in France, the word “ comfort’’ is rather a strange one to the Irish 
people. Inured from infancy to much greater uncertainty of living, and 
without the resources of wealthy businesses—which have been productive © 
of so much prosperity to both England and Scotland—is it to be wondered 
at that a great proportion of the nation grow up regardless of what are 
now indispensable necessaries elsewhere? Then there is an intensely 
aristocratic element among the Irish, which induces a constant straining 
after a higher grade of society than that to which they naturally belong, 
and this, doubtless, leads to a great deal of foolish expenditure of money, 
which might have contributed, if otherwise employed, to the personal 
and solid advantage of many families. 

But we must take nations, like individuals, as we find them. Paddy, 
like the Frenchman, is fond of amusement ; and this trait in the national 
character can be traced in nearly every grade of life. The barrister’s 
wife and daughters must be introduced to the representative of royalty at 
drawing-rooms and viceregal balls, into which sacred precincts the retired 
tradesman’s family occasionally insist on forcing their way, regardless of 
“les convenances,” which should fence round a court from the “ oi 
polloi,” and the neglect of which has caused “ the Castle,” and the really 
distinguished office of lord lieutenant, to fall into disrepute among our 
“ Upper Ten Thousand.” To descend a step lower—the Dublin shopman 
has his balls at the “ Rotunda,” his Sunday excursions to Killiney or 
Bray, and his pic-nics to the Dargle or “ Devil’s Glen”—none of which 
enjoyments, by the way, do we grudge to these sons of toil; but they 
illustrate the love for amusements, especially “ genteel’ ones, which has 
always appeared to us a prominent feature in the national character. 

In our watering-place the pier forms a prominent feature, and, in 
summer, a constant centre of attraction. Constructed at a vast expense, 
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in order to render the harbour of Kingstown a safe station for the Holy- 
head Mail Packet service, this great breakwater is still unfinished, but, 
notwithstanding, affords an admirable promenade, where cool fresh sea- 
breezes can always be enjoyed on the hottest summer’s day. A favourite 
resort of the young ladies of Kingstown, who—shame on the bachelors! 
—are in unmarried abundance. And this not from the want of personnel 
we are sure our visitor will confess, if he has exposed himself to the fire 
of so many lovely eyes as he must encounter during a walk along this 
Marina.” 

On genial summer nights (unfortunately not too many in our fickle 
climate) crowds of visitors to our watering-place assemble to enjoy the 
evening hour—to watch the last dying glow in the western horizon, its 
tints reflected in the ever-murmuring sea; while the romantically inclined 
may sit upon the rocks which line the eastern side of our pier, and on 
brilliant moonlight nights watch the path of glory leading (in the words 
of dear little Paul Dombey) “ to the invisible country far away.” <A few 
nee since this spot acquired a mournful interest from the loss of the 

rave Captain Boyd, R.N., of H.M.S. Ajaz, and a little band of devoted 
sailors. Here, on a wild stormy night in February, 1861, these heroes 
met with a watery grave while endeavouring to save the crew of a small 
vessel which had been driven ashore on these rocks during a fearful gale. 
A simple obelisk marks the spot, but yet more is the memory of these 
brave men kept alive in the hearts of many who witnessed their noble 
devotion. A monument in the national Cathedral of St. Patrick repre- 
sents the brave officer in the act of casting a rope to the drowning men, 
and will be viewed with interest (as well as its thoughtful inscription) by 
any visitor to that time-honoured edifice, now so completely restored by 
the munificence of one Dublin citizen. 

The more practical amusement of “flirting” is much in vogue on our 
pier at this evening hour, and is “aided and abetted”’ by the strains of a 
strolling band, and various tender ditties sung by a one-armed hero with 
a by no means despicable tenor. The crowd of promenaders is a motley 
one, including visitors from all parts of Ireland, for a trip to our pro- 
vincial metropolis and its vicinity is often an event in the lives of dwellers 
in quiet, lonely country parts. All varieties of accent and “ brogue” 
may be heard en passant, from the rich Milesian of Cork and Kerry to 
the modified Scotch of Ulster, while there is no inconsiderable sprinkling 
of English strangers, and not a few Cockney tourists. And truly a 
stranger will confess that the sons and daughters of the land are fair to 
look upon—fine stalwart young fellows, who seem fitted by nature to 
man a breach or lead a forlorn hope. Indeed, among our Irish youth 
the army is in great request, and in many cases the old warlike spirit of 
the “tribes” has descended to their posterity, who are (unhappily for 
their own substantial good in life) more ready to “ follow the fife and 
drum” than to devote themselves to the peaceful and lucrative pursuits 
of commerce, like their more prudent English or Scotch neighbours. 
Idleness, which in past years was too favourite a pursuit with the young 
men of Ireland, is now fast ceasing to be a national reproach, we trust, 
and the very creditable places taken by Irish youths at the public exami- 
nations for the Indian civil service, and other posts now open to com- 
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petition, show that ability is not wanting on this side St. George’s 
Channel. 

The passion for dress (as we may term it), now so universal, has long 
been prevalent among young Ireland, who cannot bear to be “ out of the 
fashion,” a feeling which is shared by the fairer sex, though we fear that 
many of the young ladies’ toilettes would be open to the criticism of 
Parisian milliners. We have not dwelt much upon the xatural advan- 
tages of Irish girls, as we think that upon this point most opinions unite. 
Suffice to say, that there is a soft beauty about the contour of a really 
pretty Irish girl, added to the wistful, earnest eyes, that we have not met 
with in any other country. 

The “ regatta week” is always the great event of the summer at “ our 
watering-place,” when “belles and swells” (as G. A. Sala calls them) 
assemble to witness these annual contests, the proceedings being enlivened 
by déjeuners, and occasionally matinées dansantes, at the club-houses, 
each of which is honoured on alternate years by the presence of the 
representative of our gracious sovereign. At this time our watering- 
place is gay with flags and streamers of all hues and devices, and resonant: 
with the strains of military bands. Then does Miss O’Brien sport her 
smallest bonnet and most becoming dress, and, escorted by Captain 
O’Shea, of the 200th Foot, or Lieutenant Blazer, of the Royal Horse 
Marines, repair to the privileged ground of the ‘‘ Royal Dragon” Club, 
where she can have a near view of the representative of royalty, and for 
some hours, perhaps, live 


In a bright seeming world of her own. 


Which of us who havé ever been really “ young” does not remember 
such days—“ to be marked with a white stone’-—when we entered with 
the whole energies of our nature into the pleasures of the hour?—when 
the young affections of the heart were open to every transient bright 
impression, unconscious of misfortune or evil, mayhap, yet to cloud the 
sunny smile and hush the joyous laugh of youth! 

There is many a pleasant ramble and interesting excursion within 
reach of our watering-place on fine summer days. Not to speak of the 
more distant beauties of Wicklow (now pretty well known to the tra- 
velling public), the visitor will find ample opportunities for enjoying the 
picturesque in the neighbouring district of Killiney. From a terrace 
named after the sunny south—Sorrento—there is a prospect which, for 
combination of mountain, sea, and valley, can hardly, we think, be sur- 
passed. The rich tract of wooded and cultivated land stretching away to 
the very foot of the Wicklow hills, studded thickly with pretty white- 
o—. villas and substantial mansions, the picturesque outline of Bray 

ead and the Sugar-Loaf Mountains, clothed in early autumn with the 
rich purple of the heather, combined with the graceful sweep of the bay, 
bounded at its farther end by the Wicklow headlands, form a picture, 
when viewed in bright sunshine, or even in the more normal state of our 
climate, “ half smiles, half tears’’—dear to a painter’s eye. 

In conclusion, we would say to many a tired Londoner seeking a 
summer’s change of scene, try a few weeks’ residence, especially if you 
are fond of boating and good sea-bathing, “ across the —— - 
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CHAPTERI, . 


AN OFT-TOLD TALE—LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 


“ Wao is that pretty girl in blue, with the white camellia in her hair?” 
I inquired of my old friend Richard Musgrave, whom JI had met unex- 
pectedly at the yearly county ball at York, where I happened to be 
stopping for a night on my way to Scotland. 

“Qh! I see,” he answered, smiling. “She is my cousin, Blanche 
— [ll introduce you, if you like, and repeat the compliment you’ve 

id her.” 
se Thanks. Introduce me by all means, but don’t say anything of that 
sort, I pray thee, Dick,” said I, as he was about to make his way across 
the crowded ball-room towards the young lady who had attracted my 
attention. 

I followed, but was somewhat impeded in my progress, and before I 
got up he had had time to exchange a few words with her, and I saw her 
smile as she looked towards me. She received me very graciously as 
Dick introduced me in due form as an old and valued friend, and then 
hurried away to fulfil a dancing engagement. I had thought her very 
lovely when I had seen her across the room ; I was still more struck by 
her sweet manner when I entered into conversation with her. Her beauty 
was of that delicate and refined character wie arises from the cast of 
features and expression independent of complexion and colour, though 
hers was faultless, while her form was beautifully rounded, and possessed 
of all the grace of perfect womanhood. Though no one could fail to 
admire her beauty, she herself seemed totally unconscious of it, and from 
my first introduction it struck me that I had seldom met a more 
thoroughly unaffected and artless person. Iler conversation, too, was 
lively, animated, and sensible, and altogether by the time I had danced 
a waltz and a couple of quadrilles I was convinced that she was the most 
captivating girl 1 had ever met. I expressed my opinion, though, in a 
somewhat guarded manner, perhaps, to Musgrave, as [ met him while she 
was dancing with another partner. 

“ You think so,” he remarked quietly, smiling. ‘So do others, She 
has many admirers.” 

I thought that Dick gave an odd look as he spoke, but we were soon 
again separated, and I found myself once more dancing with his sweet 
cousin. I met him again in the course of the evening, when he intro- 
duced me to his own family, his father and mother and three lively and 
rather pretty sisters, and to an uncle and aunt, with whom Miss Devine 
was staying. They also had a son and two daughters, so that I had no 
lack of partners, and should, at all events, have passed a pleasant evening 
even had I not met one I admired so much. I little thought at the time 
how great an effect it would produce on the whole course of my after life. 
Mr. and Mrs. Musgrave inquired if I was making any stay in the neigh- 
bourhood. At that instant my eye fell on Blanche Devine, and I replied 
that I proposed making some short stay, though I was unable to say how 
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many days I could remain. Musgrave’s uncle, Major Dalton, a fine 
specimen of an old soldier, hearty and frank, and yet refined, gave me an 
invitation to dinner for the following day to meet his nephew Dick and a 
few friends. I gladly accepted it, for 1 guessed rightly that it would be 
the prelude to a number of other pleasant engagements. I felt bound 
after this to dance with each of the Miss Daltons a second time, and 
perhaps from my manner I might have appeared to be paying them more 
attention than men usually do on their first introduction to ladies. The 
Miss Daltons were very nice attractive girls, so were the Musgraves, 
one of them was, indeed, very pretty; but Blanche Devine influenced 
every subject I introduced, every word I uttered. Perhaps the young 
ladies thought me very agreeable; I fancy that I was so more than 
usual ; at least, I tried very hard to please my partners. I was dancing 
with Blanche Devine when Major Dalton’s carriage was announced, and 
I had thus the opportunity of escorting her and her cousins to the cloak- 
room, and of helping them to put on their hoods and other wraps, and 
I had reason to be well satisfied with the friendly way in which my new 
friends parted from me as I handed them to their carriage. I afterwards 
in the ball-room found Musgrave, who had gone to look for the carriage 
of some acquaintance of importance, and thus missed his cousins, and I 
again expressed my admiration of them, and of Blanche in particular. 

“ You think her handsome,” he answered as before. ‘“ So do many 
people, I suspect, and they are not far wrong. Well, I am glad to find 
that you are going to remain a day or two among us. Yorkshire people 
have the credit of being hospitably inclined; I hope that you will not 
form a different opinion.” 

Once, and once only # the evening, when I saw Dick and his cousin 
Blanche together, I fancied that there was a secret understanding be- 
tween them; but then I knew that cousins are often very intimate with- 
out having the slightest tender attachment, so the idea passed away, 
and I believed that Blanche was perfectly heart free. The next day I 
spent in walking about the streets of York in the hopes of meeting her, 
and in paying three or four visits to the Minster, to which I understood 
from her cousins she was to accompany them. I, however, missed her 
altogether, greatly to my disappointment. I was punctually at her 
uncle’s house, and found her alone in the drawing-room ; she received 
me in a kind, friendly manner, and accounted for my not having met her 
at the Minster by saying that she and her cousins had gone to see Dick 
off by the railway, as he had been summoned suddenly to London on im- 
portant business. 

“ He, however, left you to our care,” she added, “and charged us to 
take precautions to prevent you from forming an unfavourable opinion of 
Yorkshire. We have fortunately two or three things in store which will 
assist you in passing your time agreeably.” 

I assured her that I had no doubt whatever of my doing so, and 
begged to thank my old friend Musgrave for his kind consideration of 
me. I then launched forth in his praise, and she calmly assented to 
all I said. Once as I was enlarging on his good qualities, and of a 
gallant act he had performed when a mere youth—having climbed up 
a ladder to rescue a child from a burning house—I thought that a blush 
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rose on her cheek, and at the same time a pang of jealousy passed through 
my heart. I drove it away, however. 

** Of course she likes to hear of her cousin’s brave deeds,” thought I 
to myself; and our conversation was interrupted by the entrance of 
several guests. I sat next to her at dinner, and was near her during the 
greater part of the evening. As I returned home, meditating on all she 
had said and I had said, and how she had looked, I felt that I was irre- 
trievably in love. This was the first of many delightful days I spent in 
her society and in that of her cousins and friends. I only saw her, I 
only thought of her, and, even when addressing others, I hoped that she 
would be pleased with my manner and approve of my remarks. At the 
same time I must say, in justice to myself, that I was not so great a cox- 
comb as to suppose that I had as yet made any impression on her heart. 
Still I did not despair. She certainly preferred my society to that of the 
other gentlemen of our party, but I had no great cause to be vain on that 
score. Our pic-nic was a great success, and I much regretted that Dick 
Musgrave was not present. We had dancing after it on a beautiful piece 
of greensward in a wood—a spot fit for fairy sports. The whole scene was 
admirably adapted to show off Blanche to the best advantage, and as I 
watched her as she moved among the dancers, I thought that I had 
never seen any person more perfectly beautiful. But I need not enlarge 
on the subject ; each successive day found me more completely enthralled. 
As to proceeding on my tour, I had given up all idea of the sort. 


CHAPTER II. 


A LIFE SAVED, AND A HEART WON. 


We had formed a riding-party—the Musgraves, Daltons, and some 
other young ladies, and several gentlemen. Miss Devine had insisted on 
mounting a horse belonging to her uncle, which, though said to be per- 
fectly quiet when ridden by a lady, was acknowledged to be restive and 
somewhat vicious with a gentleman’s saddle on his back. This I did not 
at the time know; for as I rode by Miss Devine’s side, it seemed to me 
that the noble animal on which she sat so gracefully was proud of the 
burden he bore, while he curvetted from side to side, or cantered on freely 
over the soft sward which lay in our way. 

“ This is delightful!’ she exclaimed, as a green glade appeared, ex- 
tending as far as the eye could reach. “ Are you inclined for a 

llop ?” 

Ra Nothing I should like so much, if you are certain that you can 
check your steed at will,” I answered. ‘ He is a magnificent creature, 
and I dare say well trained, but he seems somewhat fresh.” 

“ Oh, I have him under perfect command,” she replied, smiling at m 
fears. ‘I have ridden him frequently, and well know his ways, though 
I own that they are somewhat eccentric. Come on.” 

As she spoke she loosened her rein, and, touching her steed’s flank with 
her whip, off he flew like a racer; and though she did her best to check 
his speed, and I urged on my horse with spur and whip, it was with the 
greatest difficulty that I could keep up with her. My fears lessened when 
1 saw what perfect presence of mind she maintained, and that scarcely 
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safer ground could have been selected for a gallop, unless any animal or 

other object appearing suddenly from among the trees should startle the 

horse, and make him spring suddenly on one side. I begged her to be 
repared for such an occurrence. 

“T hope, then, that such will not occur, for I do not like sudden 
frights myself,” she answered. 

Her remark made me more anxious for her safety than I had hitherto 
been, and yet I believe that, had any other lady been with me, not an 
idea of danger would have crossed my mind. On, on we went; our pace 
increased as the spirits of our horses increased with the exercise. Still 
there was greensward alone to be seen ahead, but neither my companion 
nor I knew how the road terminated. I only recollected that the Daltons, 
who were behind with the rest of the party, had told me that we were to 
go on till we reached a river, and then turn to the right. 

We had galloped on for a couple of miles or more, when, fearing that 
we might come to some sudden stoppage, I begged Miss Devine to rein 
in her horse, offering to assist her if she would allow me. 

* No, no, do not touch his rein; he'll not stand it,” she exclaimed, as 
I put out my arm, while she in vain, it appeared to me, endeavoured to 
check his speed. 

The animal, as he saw the movement, leaped on one side, nor would 
he again allow me to get near him without endangering his rider’s safety. 
Though aware of what he would do, she was prepared for the spring he 
made, and kept her seat. 

“ Get ahead of me if you can, and then stop, and he will probably stop 
also,” she exclaimed, when she found that her efforts to stop her horse 
were fruitless. 

She, meantime, exerted all her strength to check his speed. At length 
she so far succeeded that I was able to get some way ahead, when I sud- 
denly stopped, and, to my great satisfaction, her horse, as he got up to 
me, stopped also, though I saw that he was still in a very restive, ex- 
citable state. By, however, keeping a pace or two ahead, I prevented 
him from again running off, and we walked on for some distance, till we 
reached a road which soon brought us to the bank of the river we ex- 
pected to find. It was broad and very rapid; its picturesque beauty 
was, however, but small; and yet, to my eyes, a stream has always some 
attractions, even though its banks are level, and fringed alone by willows 
or sedges. I delight in watching the wild-fowl as they skim along it, 
the long-necked stork searching for his prey, the angler with his rod, the 
fishermen with their nets, and, still more, to gaze on it as its mirror-like 
surface on some calm evening reflects the refulgence of the setting sun. 

I was saying something of this sort to Miss Devine as we rode slowly 
along down to the water, when the rest of our party came galloping up 
at full speed, several of the young men shouting out in their glee, and 
asking why we had gone so far ahead of them. Miss Devine’s horse, 
which had a moment before appeared perfectly quiet, started at the sound, 
and began plunging violently close to the very edge of the river. I, re- 
membering her warning, kept at a short distance, hoping that she would 
soon quiet the animal, as I felt sure she would do; but one of the young 
men, not aware of the propensities of the animal, rode up, in spite of my 
exclamation desiring him to desist, and attempted to seize its rein. It 
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instantly sprang on one side, and, sliding down the slippery bank, was the 
next moment swimming in deep water down the stream. 

Miss Devine kept her seat, but from the ery of terror she uttered I 
dreaded that she was about to lose the presence of mind she had hitherto 
maintained. I dashed on a few yards along the bank, and then spurring 
my horse, forced him into the river at the moment she was passing, borne 
onward by the rapid current. Below us was a spot where the river foamed 
and bubbled furiously, too deep for the horses to walk, and yet the ground 
was too rough and the current too rapid and broken to allow them to 
swim. Miss Devine’s horse was evidently making for the opposite shore, 
but before he could reach it he must, I saw, be inevitably driven among 
the broken water, when, with the plunges he would make, I was certain 
that no lady could keep her seat. She now for the first time saw the full 
danger to which she was exposed, for she threw up her hands and uttered 
a cry for help. I was instantly by her side, and, leaning over, lifted her 
from her saddle and placed her on my own, while her horse swam on 
madly down the stream. 

At that moment she fainted, and lay helpless in my arms. Though 
saved from the certain destruction which threatened her, I felt that her 
life as well as my own was still in danger, for the nearest bank was steep, 
and it was possible that my horse, in endeavouring to gain a footing on 
the land, might fall back and plunge us both again into the water. 
Higher up the stream the bank shelved so much that we might easily get 
on shore, but the current was so strong that when I turned the animal’s 
head round he made no progress, and once more I was obliged to look 
out for a place to which I might guide him lower down. I cast a glance 
at my insensible burden, fearing that the fright and immersion in the cold 
water after a hot ride might prove too much for her strength, and, almost 
frantic with eagerness to place her on dry land, I urged on my horse 
towards the only spot I saw at which there was a possibility of landing. 

In the mean time our friends had been shouting out to us various 
pieces of advice, not one of which I heard. Two of the young men had 
attempted to ride into the river, but to my satisfaction I saw that their 
horses refused to go in, as they could have given me no real assistance, 
and would very likely have themselves been drowned, had they not caused 
my destruction as well as that of Miss Devine. My resolve was to save 
her unaided, to have the satisfaction of feeling that I alone had been the 
means of preserving her life, and if not, to perish with her. Before us 
were the rapids, among the rocks of which her horse was already struggling 
furiously. Should we also get among the rocks, I might scarcely be able 
to hold my burden. I must endeavour to land at once. I got close to 
the bank. It was steep, but if my horse could once get his foot on it, he 
might spring up. I urged him forward ; he reached the bank ; he made 
a desperate spring ; but his hind feet lost their footing, and he almost fell 
back with us into the water. I saw that he could never succeed at that 
point. A little lower down the slope was more gradual. I must there 
gain the shore, or be prepared for the worst. Already we were close to 
the foaming, hissing, roaring water. Again my horse had his fore feet on 
the bank ; with spur and voice I urged him up it. One spring more and 
we were safe. Blanche, as she lay in my arms, seemed to know nothing 
that was passing. 
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“Can any one say where there is a house or cottage to which I may 
take Miss Devine?” I shouted out. 

There was a cottage half a mile on. I refused to give her up to an 
one. The Miss Musgraves and Daltons looked surprised when I ce 
unconscious of what I was saying, “ No, no; I alone have the right to 
decide what is best for her,” and galloped on towards the cottage. It 
belonged to a small farmer, who was working close by. J called to him 
to hold my horse while I dismounted and took the lady inside. Blanche 
revived at the moment that I placed her on the bed which the farmer’s 
wife offered us. 

“Oh, thank you! thank you!”’ she exclaimed in a low voice. “So, I 
am sure, will Richard.” 

Those last words sent a chill through my heart, and I almost wished 
that we had together been carried down the foaming torrent. The next 
instant she smiled so sweetly on me that the jealous feeling passed away. 
It was but natural that my old friend, her cousin Richard, should be the 
member of her family who would, in the name of the rest, express his 
gratitude for the service I had rendered them. That must be her meaning; 
any other I cast from me. I now left her with her cousins, who entreated 
that I would have my clothes dried at the cottage; but as there was only 
one room that was impossible. I, however, consented to gallop to the 
Hall, and to return with a carriage, as Miss Devine would certainly be 
unable to return home on horseback. Never did I push a horse to greater 
speed, and soon distanced the young men who had volunteered to accom- 
pany me. lhad forgotten to change my dress after ordering the carriage, 
and was only reminded of it by the old butler, who asked whether [ 
shouldn’t be wetting the young ladies with all my damp duds about me. 
1 tried to laugh it off, desired that the carriage might proceed at once, 
and hurried to my room to change my dress. This done | again de- 
scended, intending to gallop back to the cottage, that { might assist in 
placing Miss Devine in the carriage. As I got to the foot of the stairs 
| heard some one say, “ Dick Musgrave must look sharp, or he’ll be eut 

out to a certainty.” 

' ‘The party seemed confused at seeing me, and of course I could make 
no remark, but throwing myself on my horse, without waiting for any one 
to speak, was soon at the cottage. Blanche had recovered, aud was ready 
to return home. Oh! the delight of being allowed to lift her into the 
carriage, of feeling her warm breath fan my cheeks, of having her soft 
curls play on my brow. I followed the carriage closely. Of one thing 
only | was certain, that Blanche must be mine, or I must be miserable, 
ef that before many hours had passed I must know my fate. I was full 
of hope, and yet I had doubts. What lover was ever without them? 
They might have been dissipated by the warm expressions of thanks I re- 
ceived on every side, and compliments on my gallantry, as Miss Devine’s 
relations and friends were pleased to call my aquatic performance. She 
herself appeared in the evening, looking more beautiful than ever, though 
paler than usual. Her manner towards me was gentle and kind in the 
extreme. I fancied it tender. I was constantly near her, and yet, know- 
ing that many eyes would be watching me, I kept more away than I was 
in the habit of doing. I had just rendered her a service, and under other 
circumstances I would have waited some time before endeavouring to 
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ascertain the state of her feelings ; but from the remarks I had heard, and 
the doubts which consequently ne me, I felt that for her sake and 
my own I must forthwith know the truth. All that night not for once did 
I close my eyes. Many have been passed like it by kings and beggars, 
who have wished and wished in vain for sleep. I need not describe it. 


CHAPTER III. 


“ ENGAGED OR FREE ? THAT’S THE QUESTION.” 


I wap engaged myself to breakfast at Major Dalton’s, ostensibly that 
I might learn whether Miss Devine felt any ill effects, after a night’s rest, 
irom her accident. She herself was the first to assure me, when I 
entered the breakfast-room, that she was not at all the worse for it ; but 
she was certainly paler, and her'countenance wore a grave, and, I thought, 
a somewhat sad expression. During breakfast she seemed to be en- 
‘deavouring to recover herself, and she smiled and spoke as sweetly 
as ever. 

Nearly two hours passed before I could gain the opportunity I sought 
so eagerly. At length I found her in the garden. No time, no place, 
could be more propitious. We could not be overheard nor surprised. An- 
arbour with a seat was near. I felt her hand tremble as I led her to it 
without speaking. I then took my seat by her side. I scarcely know 
what I said. I rapidly poured forth my feelings. I told her how deeply, 
how truly I loved her—how entirely my prospect of happiness was 
wrapped up in her. She turned very pale as I spoke. 

“ Oh, pardon me, pardon me!” she suddenly exclaimed, in a trembling 
voice. “ This is most unfortunate. I thought that Richard had told you 
of our engagement. It is one of long, long standing, and we fancy that 
all the world knows of it. I believed that your attentions were paid to 
your friend’s future wife, and yet I ought to have seen—I ought to have 
understood. Indeed I feel how wrong—how very wrong I have been. 
Iam not a coquette—indeed I am not. I love Richard—I love him 
dearly. I would suffer anything rather than cause him a moment’s un- 
happiness, and so I must threw myself on your honour. You have been 
here too long already. Go, I entreat you go. I shall always think of 
you as a sincere, a devoted friend. I cannot, I dare not, say more. We 
may meet again when I am Richard’s wife, and I may treat you as his 
friend; but not till then. Have regard, I entreat you, to my peace of 
mind—to my honour. And now farewell. You carry with you my deep, 
deep gratitude ; more I ought not, I cannot give you. Leave me here 
—frame some excuse for going; but go—oh, go.” 

What could I say?—what could Ido? The trial was indeed a sore 
one. Was I to prove false to my friend, and to urge her to give him up 
for my sake? 1 knew from his character that he probably loved her as 
sincerely as I did; if not with the same passion, with the same depth, and 
that should I deprive him of her his grief and wretchedness would be ve 
great. I must not hesitate. Irose. I took her hand, and, pressing it 
to my lips, said, with a calmness which surprised myself: 

“ You are right—you are wise. I obey you, though my heart break. 
Farewell!” 
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And without daring to cast another glance at her, I fled along the path 
towards the house. Did I hear her voice calling me back? It must 
have been fancy. I hurried into the drawing-room with an open letter 
in my hand, before overlooked. Important business, not to be neglected 
for a moment, called me up to town; thanked the major for all his 
hospitality, begged him to present my regards and regrets to the rest of 
my friends, and mounting my horse galloped back to my inn, packed up 
my things, and, catching an up train, was speedily on my way to London. 
I caught a glimpse the next day, at a distance, of Richard Musgrave ; 
but I avoided him, as if he had been my greatest enemy. I could not 
bear to hear him express the gratitude which I knew that he would pour 
forth. I desired my servants to deny me to him, should he find me out 
and call. I shut myself up from him—from everybody. I tried to fly 
from myself by hard study, by devouring light literature ; but in vain. I 
at length received a letter from Musgrave. He had returned home, and 
had a full account of the inestimable service I had rendered him. His 
gratitude was unbounded. I knew that it would be so, and that he felt 
all he wrote; but I could not finish his letter, and tearing it into shreds, 
sat down to reply to it in a vein with which I hoped to hide my real feel- 
ings. I had merely done what I should have done had no such man as 
Richard Musgrave exisied ; though it was certainly pleasant to find that 
I had been rendering a service to an old friend, and that I hoped the happi- 
ness which was in store for him he might enjoy for very many years. 
London was not yet empty. I had numberless invitations on my table. 
I accepted them all; rushed into the vortex of gaiety or dissipation as it 
is called, but found it a mere puddle, and far from driving Blanche Devine 
from my thoughts, I could not help comparing every girl I met with 
her, and found no one her equal. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HOPELESS LOVE. AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


THe marriage of Richard Musgrave and Blanche Devine took place, 
and the last lingering hope in which I confess that I indulged, that 
something would occur to break it off, vanished. From that time I be- 
came a wanderer. I visited every country in Europe, I explored regions 
in Africa but little known, I went jem a large part of Asia, I crossed 
the Atlantic, and ran over the States and Canada and on to South Ame- 
rica, still I could not escape from myself, from the recollection of Blanche 
Devine, of the happiness I believed that I should have enjoyed had she 
been mine. I had wealth at command, a fine estate and beautiful man- 
sion, health and strength, and numerous friends—everything to make 
life desirable and happy—and yet with me life was a burden, and happi- 
ness was not to be found. I regretted that no great war was going for- 
ward that I might join the army as a volunteer, and in the excitement 
of battle seek to forget the past ; but even that relief was denied me. 
Now I was led on one side, now on another. I had often been interested 
in the accounts of the vast quantities of gold won from the mines of 
Australia, and thither I went to see with my own eyes the wonders dis- 
covered. As I saw how other men of talent and education and refine- 
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ment toiled and struggled, absorbed in their self-imposed task, forgetful 
of the past, of what they themselves once were, of their refinement, of 
their education, I wished that I, too, was a poor man eager for wealth, 
that I might plunge into the stream of oblivion which washed the golden 
sand in the miners’ rockers. I determined to try it, however, bought 
pickaxe and spade, and, not wanting the gold, was more successful than 
any one. I discovered nugget after nugget, each larger than the other. 
I became the wonder of my fellow-miners, and narrowly escaped being 
murdered for the sake of the wealth I had collected; a pistol bullet 
grazed my forehead. I had had enough of mining. I threw away my 
pickaxe, and returned to Melbourne. I there heard of the Maori war, 
and resolved to seek for that excitement in fighting for which I had so 
frequently longed. I knew that it was no ordinary style of warfare, but 
its very wildness, and the savage character of the foe, gave it an addi- 
tional zest in my imagination. I was soon on board ship. We encoun- 
tered a fierce gale on our passage, in which we were nearly lost; but I 
revelled in the storm, and why I cannot tell, but now for the first time, 
while the gale blew the fiercest, I began to fancy that I could think of 
Blanche Devine without regret. Why should I thus have cared for her 
as I had done, or for any other woman? I might meet her with calm- 
ness ; I would marry, perhaps, some one like her, perhaps totally diffe- 
rent, I became so confident that I had conquered my former feelings, so 
sure of my own strength, that I resolved, as soon as the war was over, to 
return to England, to seek the society of the Musgraves, and to show 
that I could be a friend, though no longer a lover. In spite of the fury 
of the gale, not for one moment did I expect that the ship would be lost, 
and I thought as calmly, or believed that I did, as if I had been on 
shore. New Zealand was reached. I at once joined a local corps lately 
formed and about to march to the front, resolved to give a good account 
of all the Maories who might be encountered. The enemy had correct 
information of all our movements, and kept us vigilant. The country 
was fully as difficult as I had expected for carrying on warfare in the 
ordinary fashion. High hills covered with trees and brushwood to their 
summits, often so densely that we could scarcely force our way; narrow 
gorges with rocks on either side, where hundreds of our foes could lie 
concealed till we were close upon them; torrents innumerable and diffi- 
cult to be crossed; valleys te glens into which we easily found our way, 
but out of which it was scarcely possible to get. We had no doubt about 
thrashing our enemies if we could find them, but the puzzle was how to 
get at them as long as they kept the field. We were well satisfied when 
we found that they had thrown up a pah or fortified post, because then 
we had some hopes of finding them; not that we always succeeded, be- 
cause sometimes they slipped out as we were about to rush in, and left 
us owt, 3 why we had taken so much trouble about nothing. At 
other times, however, we had fighting enough to satisfy the most vora- 


cious fire-eaters. An unusually strong pah on the summit of a hill which 
formed the key to the enemy’s position was to be taken, and regulars 
and irregulars and blue-jackets were ordered up to attack it. It was 
hoped that it might be taken by surprise, and as the various bodies of 
armed men approached rapidly from different directions, they had no 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with each other. My spirits rose to 
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an unusual degree as I surveyed our little army, as the troops, emergin 
from tangled woods and rocky defiles and tree-covered hills, appea 
before the devoted forts. The artillery opened a hot fire—rockets and 
shells, hissing through the air in fiery showers, fell into the fort—a 
breach was effected, and the storming parties were ordered to advance. 
I was among them. No foe opposed us, and we believed the victory 
secure. We had advanced half way into the fort, thinking that the 
enemy had fled, when suddenly from every side a withering fire was 
opened on us, every bullet, it seemed, finding a victim. Our men fell 
thickly, like standing corn before the blast, a panic seized some of them, 
and instead of rushing on to discover the concealed foe, many turned and 
fled. In vain the officers called on them to follow where they led—their 
voices were soon stilled in death. A retreat was sounded. Though my 
comrades were falling on every side around me, and scarcely a man was 
without a wound, I was unhurt. As unwillingly I was at length draw- 
ing off the few men who had remained staunch, I heard a voice calling 
to me. It was that of a volunteer officer, who lay wounded on the 
ground. The enemy in overwhelming numbers were pressing us hard. 
Calling on my companions to stand fast for an instant, I lifted the 
wounded man on my shoulders, and bore him out from among the 
Maories, who, whenever our people showed a bold front, themselves fell 
back. The troops had rallied outside the fort, and not till I reached 
them had I time to look at the features of the man whose life I had 
saved. I cannot describe the feelings which ran through my heart when 
I discovered the features of my old friend Richard Musgrave. Only 
then, also, did he recognise me, when he uttered a few words of thanks. 
I had not time to exchange many with him, for the advance was again 
sounded, and, committing him to the care of a surgeon, I once more led 
on my men. Nothing could withstand the fury of the troops burning to 
wipe out the disgrace they had suffered. The enemy scarcely attempted 
to withstand us; those who did fell to a man. The greater number 
turned and fled; no quarter was asked or given; several were cut down 
or bayoneted in the pursuit, but still a large proportion effected their 
escape among the tangled brushwood at the rear of the fort, where we 
could not pursue them. 

Strange as it may seem, during the whole time, though I had several 
hand-to-hand encounters with Maories during the heat of the pursuit, 
while receiving the congratulations of my superior officers for the deeds 
_ of gallantry I had performed, I was scarcely aware of what I was about ; 
but I was wondering what had brought Richard Musgrave to New 
Zealand. Could his wife be with him? Should we meet, how would my 
resolution stand? How would she treat me? It was not till late in the 
evening that I again found him. He was very low, and utterly unfit for 
conversation. ‘The surgeon reported his wound severe. He could not 
say that it was not dangerous, but with care he might recover. He must, 
however, be kept free from excitement, and moved gently to the rear. 
All that night 1 sat by his side, giving him the cooling draughts which 
had been prescribed, and tending him with all the care a brother could 
have bestowed. I had the next morning as comfortable a litter con- 
structed as circumstances would allow, and engaged a party of friendly 
Maories to convey my friend into the town. The operations against the 
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enemy were, it was understood, for the present brought to a conclusion, 
and I was therefore able to accompany him. I obtained also the services 
of a surgeon, as several other wounded men came with us. Before we 
reached the capital a favourable turn took place, and the surgeon declared 
that he considered him out of danger. He was also allowed to speak, 
and he now briefly gave me an account of the circumstances which led to 
his coming out to New Zealand. He had, on engaging himself to his 
cousin, entered business in the hopes of rapidly making a fortune for her 
maintenance in the position he thought she ought to enjoy. At first all 
went prosperously, and he considered himself one of the most happy and 
fortunate of men. A child—a girl—had been born to him—a lovely little 
creature. He dwelt enthusiastically on her beauty, so like her mother. 
He did not believe that there existed another being so beautiful on earth. 
No other child was born, but they were content with this one. Two, 
three, and more years passed by, and he had not begun to make the 
fortune he was so eager to amass. Prudence whispered to him that he 
ought to live more moderately, but vanity induced him to continue the 
scale of expenditure with which he had commenced, and, to support it, he 
was tempted to enter into speculations. which his calmer judgment would 
have warned him to avoid. His speculations failed, and within four years 
of his marriage Richard Musgrave found himself a ruined man. His wife 
bade him cheer up ; they had still health and youth and strength, and 
together toiling bravely they might retrieve the past. Thus encouraged, 
my friend did cheer up in a way he had not expected, and began to look 
hopefully to the future; but a sorer trial was yet in storeforthem. The 
lovely blossom on which all their affection had centered began to fade, 
and in a few short weeks was snatched from them. My heart bled for 
my friend, and still more for his wife. I pictured her to myself leaning 
over her dying infant in all her enchanting beauty, softened and veiled 
it might be by grief, but lovely still, her heart wrung with anguish as 
the last faint hope that her darling would be preserved to her vanished— 
a dangerous subject for contemplation, I own, and yet I could not help 
indulging in it. Musgrave continued : 

Recovering at length from their bereavement, and England now so 
full of sad memories, and affording no opening to my friend’s energies, 
they resolved, with the proceeds of a small estate which was unexpectedly 
left him, to emigrate to New Zealand. They had been in the country 
for some months. A considerable portion of his limited means had already 
been expended, and he had been advised to wait till the war was termi- 
nated before embarking the remaining portion. 

** Living on one’s capital is not a very profitable way of employing it,” 
he observed, with a laugh of desperation. ‘ But what can be done? It 
is better than throwing it away at one cast, and we must hope that the 
tide of fortune wiil turn speedily. It has been running pretty strongly 
against me of late. However, I expect to get some appointment or other 
before long, and that will set me on my legs again, For myself, I own 
I don’t care ; but for my wife—there’s the rub; it galls me horribly to 
think that she, for whom no palace is too good—who might had she 
sought it, worn the proudest coronet in England—should be brought to 
such a strait—through my folly, infatuation, shall I say? And yet I did 
it for her sake ; but that does not make her suffer the less. Oh! it is 
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sad—terrible. Often I wish that we had never married, that some one 
else had won her heart, or that I myself had been taken from her. It is 
terrible! terrible! terrible !” 

I did my best to calm the mind of my poor friend, though I fully 
entered into his feelings, and should certainly, under similar circum- 
stances, have experienced the same. I could, of course, only point to the 
future, and while I did so, I bethought me how I could relieve his 
pecuniary difficulties without allowing him to discover his benefactor. I 
would joyfully have made him over an income which would have enabled 
his wife to live in comfort, or indeed in luxury. The difficulty might be 
got over, I thought, by a well-concocted scheme. For some years past 
I had not spent a quarter of my income, and I had gained several thou- 
sands in Australia. I would direct my solicitors to write to him, stating 
that an eccentric old client of theirs, who had admired her in her younger 
days, had bequeathed a life interest of forty thousand pounds to Mrs. 
Musgrave, on condition that neither she nor her husband would inquire 
his name, nor anything about him. This would prevent him from find- 
ing out that the money was mine ; and, that I might more completely 
turn suspicion from myself, I would remain with him till he received the 
notice from England. In the mean time, I would employ every means 
in my power to keep up his spirits, and prevent his wife from suffering 
any of the inconveniences to which, with a limited supply of money, she 
must be exposed. 

Such was the plan I had formed by the time we had arrived at our 
journey’s end. Musgrave was not able to use his pen, so, at his request 
on the previous day, I wrote a short note to his wife in my own name, 
saying that I had fortunately fallen in with my old friend, that he was 
rapidly recovering from his wounds, and that 1 hoped on the following 
afternoon to bring him safe to her. I do not know that my hand was 
less steady than usual while I was writing this note, but i do know that 
even then I would gladly have avoided the expected interview—for I had 
little confidence in my own strength of purpose—in my courage. It was 
not to be avoided, however. I ascertained the house where she was 
living, and sent the surgeon on with Musgrave, that the meeting of the 
husband and wife might be over before I myself appeared. 

“ By Jove, sir!” said the surgeon, whom I met after he had ager 
his commission, “ that Mrs. Musgrave would turn the head of the king 
and all his court if she was to appear among them. I have never seen a 
more beautiful creature in my life.” 

The remark grated on my ear. I do not know what I said in return, 
but I believe that the surgeon was somewhat offended. At length I again 
met Blanche Devine. My imagination had not pictured her a whit 
more beautiful than she really was. The expression of her countenance 
denoted her calm resignation to the will of Heaven. Her brilliant 
colour, her animation, were gone—her very tone of voice, her manners, 
were subdued ; but, in other respects, she was herself as I had parted from 
her in the garden of her ete se Day after day I saw her. I drilled 


myself into a manner as calm and composed as hers. Had Richard 
Musgrave even been of a suspicious disposition, not a pang of jealousy 
should I have caused him. I felt sure that she had not told him how 1 


had loved her, and that he had never guessed it. Some weeks passet 
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before he had sufficiently recovered to leave the house. As soon as he 
could enter a carriage, I had one at the door to take him out with his 
wife, who required the air and exercise as much as he did. I bought 
four horses, and, as soon’ as he could mount one, I invited him and his 
wife to accompany me on a ride, and from that day forward we were con- 
stantly in the saddle taking long rides in every direction. Musgrave 
more than once, in the presence of his wife, expostulated with me for 
keeping so many horses exclusively for his use. 

* Oh, not at all; they are for my benefit, not yours, my dear fellow,” 
I answered laughing. ‘These animals are baits to catch one of the 
many lovely young ladies I met at the last ball here. I have not yet 
made my choice, but I feel as if fate had destined one of them for me.” 

“ Ah, I understand, and am heartily glad of it, I assure you,” an- 
swered Musgrave, in his usual off-hand way. “I have often wondered 
how it happened that a good fellow like you shouldn’t have married.” 

Mrs. Musgrave said nothing, and an expression of pain, I fancied, 
crossed her countenance. 


CHAPTER V. 


A FATAL SHOT. 


MusGraveE had now completely recovered, and, with restored health, 
came back his usual buoyant spirits, and not for a moment did any anti- 
cipation of future troubles seem to annoy him. In our school days we 
had both of us taken an interest in natural history, especially in orni- 
thology, and, to vary our occupations, he proposed that we should start 
on an expedition to a distance, where we might find some of the native 
birds not often met with near the settlements. He had brought a 
valuable gun from England, and I had no difficulty in procuring an ex- 
cellent one from among those sold by newly-arrived emigrants, glad to 
exchange their worldly goods for the means of support till employment 
could be procured. We had made several short excursions, starting 
early and returning home the same evening. He now proposed that we 
should visit some of the outlying islands along the coast. A schooner 
was proceeding to the north, and the master undertook to land us at the 
point we proposed, and to call for us on his return in about a couple of 
days. The weather was fine in the extreme—a cloak and a rug were all 
we required for sleeping out at night, and we had an ample supply of 
provisions, besides what we ge our guns would supply. Musgrave 
was in high spirits—sport with him was a passion; it made him forget 
all his anxieties. In a cheerful, lively way he wished his wife good-bye. 

* It is cruel to leave thee alone, sweet Blanche, for three long days or 
more,” he said, as he kissed her. “But Mrs. Thompson, and Miss 
M'‘Tavish, and Mrs. Ronald, and a host of other friends, have promised to 
look in on you, and to make you some amends for the want of our de- 
lectable society.” 

She smiled—sadly, I thought—whether in anticipation of coming evil, 
I know not, or that she felt how impossible it would be for the society of 
such people to banish the recollection of her own griefs. Even then the 
insane thought crossed my mind—I wish that I could stay to comfort 
her. If she were my wife, should I thus leave her for several days among 
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strangers merely for the sake of my own amusement ? They were dan- 
gerous questions, but I endeavoured to conceal my feelings by the calm- 
ness of my manner. 

Musgrave and I embarked early one lovely morning on board the little 
schooner, and, the wind being fair, we stood along the coast from one head- 
land to another, enjoying the beauty of the scenery—the rugged hills, 
the tree-crowned heights, the tall pines fringing the very shore, the dark 
rocks, the bright streams, the sparkling waterfalls, and the deep blue 
sheltered bays. Musgrave expressed his admiration of the scenery with 
unwonted enthusiasm. As the sun shone brightly, the waters leaped and 
sparkled, the balmy air blew softly, and all nature seemed rejoicing. 

“ Really this planet Tellus of ours is a very beautiful world, and would 
be altogether a wagghemne one if it were not for sickness and cash pay- 
ments,” exclaimed Musgrave, as he leaned over the side, smoking a cigar. 
‘‘ For my own part, I should be content to live for ever in it, and never 

w old.” - 
“ gave an involuntary sigh ; my heart felt heavy ; dark forebodings I 
could not shake off, oppressed me. 

‘“‘ What have you to care for, my dear fellow ?” he asked, somewhat 
abruptly, hearing me, probably—‘ you, who have wealth and good looks 
and refined manners, and are a capital fellow to boot.” 

Early next morning the master put us on shore on an island, said at 

sent to contain no native inhabitants, though at one time thickly popu- 
ated. At the northern end some whalers and sealers had established 
themselves, we understood, but for many miles we were not likely to meet 
with a human being. Here the feathered inhabitants of the woods ranged 
undisturbed, and we expected to make a fine collection of specimens. We 
first chose a place for a bivouac, under shelter of a high and somewhat 
overhanging rock, the branches of some lofty trees adding to the shade, 
while a clear stream bubbling forth found its way to the sea, and further 
increased the refreshing coolness of the spot. Having here deposited our 
traps and provisions, we threw our fowling-pieces over our shoulders and 
set forth. We were very successful, for the birds were so tame that they 
almost stopped to be shot, and we bagged several rare specimens. 

“T should not be surprised if we were to fall in with a moa!” exclaimed 
my companion. 

On we went. We both shot well, till we had more birds than we could 
carry. We sat down and skinned a few of them, and threw away some 
of the commoner sorts, and then proceeded, turning our faces once more 
towards the spot from whence we had started. We had been discussing 
the merits of our respective fowling-pieces. I had shot several more birds 
than Musgrave, and he asserted that had he my gun he should have been 
equally successful. We agreed to change weapons. He fired several 
shots with my gun, and each time brought down a bird. 

“ You are right,” I observed. “The gun shall be yours, if you will 

t it.” 

“Oh no, no, I did not mean that; but I must get mine altered,” he 
replied. ‘“ We have neither of us yet given our guns a fair trial.” 

How distinctly is every word he uttered stamped on my memory. We 


had nearly reached the spot chosen for our bivouac, when he suddenly 
exclaimed 
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“Give me back my gun. I must have a shot or two with it before I 
decide.” 

The pathway was narrow, and branches and creepers panne poy 
us on every side. I thoughtlessly swung the gun round to hand it to 
him, when I felt the butt suddenly thrown up; a creeper must at the 
same time have caught the trigger ; but whatever the cause the gun went 
off, and the contents lodged in the breast of my friend, who was standing 
not four feet from me. With a cry which rung sharply in my ears he 
threw up his arms, and before I could catch him fell forward on the 

und. Horror-struck, I threw myself by his side, and lifted up his 
ead. His eyes were glazed. I tore open his shirt, and put my hand to 
his heart; it had ceased to beat. In vain I called on him to speak to me. 
I entreated him to arouse himself. I dared not believe my senses. I 
dared not realise the fact that Richard Musgrave, my friend, the husband 
of the woman whom to save from the slightest pang of grief I would have 
endured the most acute suffering, was dead, slain, too, by my most 
miserable hand. There he lay in all his manly beauty, resting so calmly 
that I could scarcely believe that he was not sleeping. I gazed and gazed 
till my senses reeled. I knelt to him. I entreated him to revive. I 
shouted to him louder and louder, till I was hoarse. Still he lay, calm, 
almost smiling. ‘Then I lifted up my hands to heaven. I prayed that a 
miracle might be worked, that life might be restored to the inanimate 


body before me. In my madness I know not what else I asked, what I 
vowed. I only know that my prayers and vows were equally extravagant. 
For hours I thus remained, till darkness stole over me. Still I sat stupid] 

gazing at the spot where the corpse lay. Often and often I thought t 


saw it move; but when I crept nearer, there it lay, calm and cold and 

uiet as before. Oh that night of horrors! But scarcely was it worse 
than the bright clear morning which followed, when what had once been 
Richard Musgrave came full into view before my aching eyes. Hunger! 
thirst! I felt them not. Hour after hour passed by. I was rivetted to 
the spot. Nature at length gave way. I sank fainting to the ground, 
as helpless as my inanimate companion. 


CHAPTER VI. 
HOPE REVIVES—HOPE DIES. 


On landing, the master and some of the crew of the schooner dis- 
covered our intended bivouac, and seeing that we had evidently not re- 
turned to the spot, concluded that some accident had happened, and ac- 
cordingly set out in search of us. I was found as I had fallen, close to 
my dead companion, and naturally it was at first supposed that we had 
both been killed. On examining the guns, Musgrave’s with his name on 
it, was discovered to have been discharged, while mine was still loaded. 
It was, therefore, supposed that he had accidentally shot himself, and that 
I, discovering what had happened, had lost my senses with horror. 

In a state of insensibility I was carried on board the schooner, to which 
the remains of my friend were also conveyed. I was still in a state of in- 
sensibility when I reached the capital, and was thus carried to my lodgings. 
Who conveyed the intelligence to Mrs. Musgrave of her husband’s death 
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I never heard, nor did I know, when J at length recovered my senses, that 
she had been told that he had been kilied by the accidental explosion of 
his own gun, and that I, horror-struck at finding him dead, had fainted, 
and been found insensible by his side. Such was the account which ap- 
peared in the local papers, and which had aiso been seen by Mrs. Mus- 

ve. Not aware of this, and that I might fur ever have concealed the 
Sreadful truth, I obeyed the summons to attend the coroner’s inquest, 
which was held as soon as it was understood that I was in a fit condition 
to leave the house. There had been no doubt expressed about the matter, 
and the inquest was looked upon as a mere legal ceremony which it was 
necessary to go through. The magistrate politely apologised for sum- 
moning me, and, having heard the account given by the master of the 
schooner and his crew, asked me if I could throw any further light on the 
subject. Without hesitation I told him the whole truth, with the ex- 
ception of our having changed guns, which circumstance I forgot. He 
listened to me with a look of incredulity. It was not until he had cross- 
questioned me, and inquired how it was that my gun had been found 
loaded, and the deceased’s gun discharged, that I recollected that we had 
exchanged guns. The magistrate expressed his deep sympathy with me 
for the unfortunate occurrence, and I was immediately discharged, entirely 
freed from all blame. A very brief account only of the examination ap- 
peared in the papers, some doubt being expressed as to whether or not 
the fatal wound had been inflicted by my gun or by that of the 
deceased. 

Weeks passed by. I dared not present myself before Mrs. Musgrave. 
She understood, I found, that I was confined to my bed, and often, I 
heard, sent to inquire forme. The manager of the bank in which Mus- 

ve’s money was deposited was a friend of mine, and, having requested 

im to call on me, I put a considerable sum into his hand, and beg: 

him to write officially to Mrs. Musgrave, to inform her that she had a 
considerable balance to her credit, for which she was at liberty to draw 
as she might require it. I was thus satisfied that she would suffer no in- 
convenience for want of money. People, too, were generally very kind 
in paying her all the attention she could receive, while my friend and his 
wife constantly called and gave me notice of her wishes and intended 
proceedings. Tomy satisfaction I found that she had made up her mind 
to remain in New Zealand. And now came the question, when and how 
could I see her? My friend was a man of the world, and not over given 
to sentimental feelings. He soon, by the way I spoke of Mrs. Musgrave, 
divined my feelings, and at once put forth the great impediment to my 
future happiness, chiefly for the purpose of demolishing it. 

“You know, my dear sir, that only one person believes that your gun 
killed poor Musgrave, and that is yourself,” he observed. ‘“‘ Now suppose 
you are right and the world is wrong, you cannot be said to have done 
the deed when you had no intention, no wish—when the act was in- 
voluntary—when you would rather have cut off your right hand than 
committed it. It was not even an act of carelessness; it was Heaven’s 
will, for some inscrutable reason which we cannot fathom. Put it out of 
your head altogether that you did it. It was not you, I tell you, and no 
shadow of blame can rest on you. Your hand is as white and as free 
from your neighbour’s blood as that of the new-born infant.” 
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Thus my friend argued; and though at first I refused to be comforted, 
T at length eagerly grasped his arguments, and forced conviction on m 
mind. This accomplished, I wrote to Mrs. Musgrave, telling her that 
was recovered, and entreating that I might be allowed tocall on her. In 
her reply she addressed me as her dear friend, acknowledged how much 
she owed me, and begged that I would come without hesitation. What 
more could I desire? I found her still beautiful, but having, too, evidently 
suffered from eare and sorrow. She received me cordially, but a blush 
tinged her cheeks as I spoke, and in her manner there was, after a time, 
a certain amount of timidity of which I had no reason to complain. I 
told her that I had been very ill, or should before, as I longed to do, have 
come to see her. 

** Yes, yes; I know,” she answered hurriedly. “ Do not let us talk of 
the dreadful past. I have been told all. i will net harrow up your 
feeelings by asking you to narrate the sad details.” 

Oh, how my mind felt relieved by these words! If not now, she never 
will ask me to tell her how her husband was killed. From this day forth 
I was a constant visitor at her house, though I as yet had not appeared 
with her in public. When I should do so, I was aware that malicious re- 
marks would be made, and I was prepared to brave them, provided she 
could escape anngyance. After a time I occasionally walked and drove 
with her, and then I brought out my long-unused horses; and after I had 
exercised them for a few days she consented to ride with me as her escort. 
There was nothing to keep her in New Zealand, still less was there any- 
thing to detain me; but yet I hesitated to speak to her of returning to 
England. If she could have her year of widowhood in New Zealand, I 
hoped to return with her as my bride to England. I did not speak to 
her of my wishes, but I had no doubt of what were her feelings towards 
me. Thus weeks, months, passed by. I was soon with her every day, 
and all day long. I eagerly looked forward to the end of the year, when 
she would be mine. I wrote to my agent, desiring him to have my 
house and grounds put in perfect order, and announced my intention of 
soon returning home with a wife to reside among my people. I mixed 
so little in the society of the place that I did not hear what was said, 
though I casually overheard more than one malignant remark made about 
myself and Mrs. Musgrave. It would have been folly to have noticed 
them, but they increased my wish to leave the country as soon as possible. 
The year since the fatal accident was drawing toa close. I told Blanche 
of my long, devoted love ; she heard me with pleasure, and acknowledged 
that, had not Richard Musgrave claimed her hand, she long ago would 
have given it tome. I was happy beyond measure; the future seemed 
bright and beautiful ; no cloud arose to cast a shadow on the prospect. 

A year passed away. One morning I entered as usual. I found her 
bathed in tears—pale as death, and dreadfully agitated. A crumpled 
newspaper was in her hand. 

“Oh, tell me! tell me! what is the meaning of this dreadful, this 
cruel paragraph?” she exclaimed, placing the paper in my hands and 
pointing to my own name. 

The paragraph gave an account of my examination before the magis- 
trate. She looked at me steadfastly, pale as death. 

‘Did my husband, Richard Musgrave, die by your hands ?” she asked, 
in a hollow voice. ‘Oh! speak truly ; deceive me not.” 
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“JT did it—most unintentionally—most unwillingly,” I answered, 
gasping for breath as I uttered the words. ‘‘ But I confess that the gun 
I held in my hand committed the fatal deed.” 

I paused. She broke the silence, and, with a calmness which was 
terrible, she said : . 

“Then we can never be united. I will not conceal my affection, my 

my gratitude. It would have been the object of my life to make 
you happy ; but that fatal obstacle intervenes. It must for ever bar our 
union—it must put a stop to all further intercourse. My heart is wrung 
with grief. Oh, leave me—leave me. Better now—at once. On either 
hand is misery; but let us act rightly, and leave the rest to Providence.” 

What could I say? I would have pleaded with her, but I dared not. 
I knew that she was right. Could happiness ever be hers if she know- 
ingly married the man who had killed her husband ? 

She concealed her face on the sofa and beckoned me away. I rose, 
and rushed from the room to my house like a man distracted. That 
evening I received a note from her. ‘“ Do not return,” she wrote. “It 
is better that we should not again meet ; and your coming can only cause 
me pain. Farewell! Though my resolution is taken, I remain ever un- 
changed in heart.” 

Unknown to me, within a week Mrs. Musgrave embarked on board 
the Rosamond, a ship bound for England. Not till she had sailed did I 
discover this. No vessel was leaving the colony for another three weeks. 
I took my passage in the first likely to be ready, and, as she was a fast 
vessel, I hoped that we might catch up the Rosamond on the way, or, 
at all events, arrive soon after her. Notwithstanding the decision to 
which Mrs. Musgrave had arrived, I determined not to abandon all hope. 
The arguments which had convinced my mind might produce the same 
result on hers. I felt that I could not live without her. I would per- 
severe—I would hazard everything. I knew what perseverance often 
effects. I must succeed, or life would henceforth be a void—a blank— 
aimless—hopeless. With eagerness I stepped on board the Chieftain, 
the ship which was to convey me to England, and thankfully watched 
the shores of New Zealand as they faded from my sight. My spirits 
rose as I found myself once again on the wide ocean. I looked at the 
difficulties in my path, but resolved to overthrow them. Never had the 
Chieftain sailed so well. The captain declared that somebody had be- 
witched her heels. We saw at dawn several vessels ahead ; and, before 
night closed in, we had left them far astern. 

“We shall get in before the Rosamond, though she had so long a 
start of us,” observed the captain, when we were about the latitude of 
Madeira. 

Hitherto, also, the weather had been remarkably fine ; but as we neared 
the Bay of Biscay, clouds were seen driving across the sky, heavy seas 
rolled up as if to oppose our progress, and a fierce gale, breaking sud- 
denly on us, carried away our lighter sails and more lofty spars. 

“We have escaped pretty well, considering all things,” observed our 
captain. “We may thank our stars that we were not a day’s sail or 
less ahead, for we only felt the tail of the squall. If I mistake not, 
those craft to the nor’ard of us must have got it pretty severely.” 

The captain was right, for the next morning, at daybreak, we fell in 
with two vessels, one of which had carried away her mainmast, the other 
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her foretopmast and bowsprit, besides loss of boats and bulwarks ; but 
as neither showed signals of distress, we left them to make the best of 
their way into port. However, just past noon, another ship hove in 
sight, evidently in a far worse condition, for all her three masts were 
gone, and on a spar rigged on the stump of one of them an ensign 
reversed was exhibited—a signal that she was in the greatest distress. 
The sea was running very high, and the gale was still blowing furiously ; 
and though under the circumstances our captain confessed that he had 
little hopes of rendering assistance, we stood for her. As we neared her 
we could make out a number of people on her deck holding out their 
arms towards us, while two or three lifted up for an instant a large black 
board, on which was painted in white letters the fatal word, “‘ Sinkrno !” 
Alas! what could we do? How could any boat pass between the two 
vessels in that raging sea? Our captain signalled: “ We will stay by 
you, and send a boat when we can.” He then inquired the name of the 
stranger. The board was lowered, and those on deck were employed for 
a few moments over it. I had my telescope, as others had theirs, fixed 
on the vessel. Once more the board was raised. I stood like a person 
in a dreadful dream, ready to shriek out, yet powerless to move or utter 
a sound, for before my on Oa eyes I saw the name Rosamonp clearly 

rinted. 
re It’s her, no doubt, but we can do nothing for them. Poor Mason !” 
I heard our captain say, in a tone of sorrow. 

“T will go to her—I will bring the people off! Volunteers—volun- 
teers! Let mehaveaboat!” Iexclaimed, grasping the captain’s hands, 
and looking imploringly in his face. 

“Impossible, my dear sir! No boat could live in such a sea. You, 
-_ . with you, would be lost, and no good could be done,” he answered, 

mly. 


“ Oh! I would succeed—I would indeed! You know not for what I 


The worthy captain was about to yield, perhaps against his better 
judgment, when a loud piercing shriek was heard to ascend from the 
sinking vessel, echoed by the passengers and crew of the Chieftain. A 
huge sea came rolling towards the Rosamond with terrific force; it 
broke over her; another followed, and, horror of horrors! she rose no 
more. Those who were gazing gazed in vain; not a trace of her re- 
mained. The Chieftain sailed over the spot where she had floated, but 
not a human being remained on the surface. 

I know no more. ‘I sank, fainting, on the deck, and was carried 
senseless ie cabin, in which state I was landed on my native shores. 
Months p away. I slowly recovered my bodily health and mind, 
and though, sensible of the duties of my position, I have exerted myself 
to fulfil them, I neither expect nor desire to conquer the sentiment which 
binds my heart to my Losr Love. 


plead—you know not who is on board that vessel!” I exclaimed, fran- 
tically. ‘Let me but have the boat; I shall have no lack of volun- 
teers.” 
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Tue hunting instinct is, Lord Kames tells us—and our own observa- 
tion abundantly verifies the truth of the remark—“ inherent in man;” 
nor, we may add, can it ever be wholly eradicated by the utmost refine- 
ments of civilised life. Our own boys, as we cannot fail to see, are born 
“hunters,” and whether town’ or country-bred, intuitively follow the 
chase from their earliest years. The game they pursue may be, it is 
true, but the harmless mouse or the painted butterfly, but the pursuit of 
these affords them the same class of gratification which that of the tiger 
and the elephant may do in after years. To analyse the character and 
nature of the gratification thus obtained, is a difficult, perhaps an un- 
pleasant task. 

There are too many of our sensations which will not bear the test of 
microscopic examination without suffering in texture, and this is one of 
them. Leaving, therefore, behind us the question of the abstract morality 
of the enjoyment derived from the chase, let us start once more with the 
simple assertion of the fact that man is a hunting animal. 

The instinct for the chase was no doubt originally implanted in him 
(in common with the other carnivora) for the purpose of enabling him to 
provide himself with food, and it is curious to observe how it continues 
to be transmitted from one generation to another, long after all neces- 
sity for its exercise has been removed. 

In no civilised community, however, does this original instinct appear 
to linger longer than in our own. The English race is admittedly the 
hunting one par excellence, and no other nation can produce the sporting 
literature that we possess, for this reason, that no other can furnish to the 
same extent actors in such scenes as those of which that sporting litera- 
ture gives an account. 

And of this latter there is no more characteristic portion than the 
works that are continually being published with reference to sporting in 
our colonial empire, and primarily in India. There is a field in these 
dependencies vast and inviting to our countrymen who sojourn in them, 
and who are imbued with sporting tastes and the cacoethes seribendi com- 
bined, which can be found nowhere else to the same extent. Sporting 
in their native land has long been caviare to the masses, for in highly 
cultivated and enclosed England each scrap of ground is more or less 
required to be food-producing, and it is only the rich who can afford the 
luxury of allowing their territory to lie waste for the purpose of rearing 
game and the consequent expenses thereon. Hence the privileges of 
shooting are fenced round by stringent legal enactments, and it is only 
the favoured few who can enjoy them. Far different is it in India; 
there the land is free to all, while 


* The Forest and the Field, by H. A. L., “The Old Shikarrie,” Author of 
“ Hunting-Grounds of the Old World,” “The Camp Fire,” &c. London: Saunders, 
Otley, and Co., 66, Brook-street, W. 

Hog-Hunting in the East, and other Sports, with numerous illustrations, by 
Captain J. T. Newall. London: Tinsley Brothers. 

Wanderings of a Naturalist in India. By Andrew Leith Adams, M.D., 
Surgeon, 22nd Regiment. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 
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Fierce o’er the mountain stalks the ravenous tiger, 
Or lurks in gloomy caves; through the thick grass 
Coils the vast serpent, on whose painted back 

The cricket chirps, and with the drops that dew 
The scales, allays his thirst. Silence profound 
Enwraps the forest, save where babbling springs 
Gush from the rock, or where the echoing hills 
Give back the tiger’s roar, or where the boughs 
Burst into crackling flame, and wide extends 

The blaze the dragon’s fiery breath has kindled.* 


Through the primeval forests and across the scrubby wastes of India 
the white man has now stalked, gun on shoulder, for more than 150 
years, and, untrammelled by the law of trespass, or the necessity of pos- 
sessing a licence, has pursued in their very lairs the fiercest denizens of 
the animal world; and yet, strange to say, in this year of grace 1868, 
great tracts of that country still remain wholly given up to the enjoy- 
ment of the fierce natives of the wild, their original inhabitants, or, in 
some instances, have actually reverted to their possession. This has 
been unusually the case since the mutiny of 1857, and in consequence 
of the disarming act, which afterwards came into operation. Take, for 
instance, the district of South Canara, a region of hills and forests, 
which is so infested with wild beasts that the collector of the district has 
made a report to government on the subject. In 1865-66 no fewer than 
40 human beings were there killed by wild beasts, and during nine months 
of 1867 there have been 33 violent deaths from the same cause. The 
returns, it is stated, are rather under the mark than otherwise, and that 
on an average at least one death per week takes place, while the depre- 
dations committed on cattle, goats, and dogs, are considered by the 
people to be even more serious. One man complains to the collector 
that he has lost 50 head of cattle by cheetahs, which are more destruc- 
tive apparently than tigers, and resort now in greater numbers to the low 
country, owing to the clearances made in Coorg and other parts by coffee- 
planters. The collector advises the payment of larger sums as rewards 
for the destruction of beasts of prey in Canara, and says: “I venture 
to think it a stain on our administration, that at this date the beasts of 
prey should still contest the field with us, and no man dare leave his 
flocks out at night, except in those districts and localities where we have 
completed the work of extermination. I specially refer to such beautiful 
grazing grounds as the Neilgherries, the Palanies, and the Mookh, where 
man can claim the mastery for himself and his herds only by sufferance, 
only by daylight; whereas in Australia, the cattle, sheep, and horses 
are unhoused by day and night for months.” Or, think of the condition 
of asmall town in the Madras presidency, where, it is stated, that owing 


to the high jungle round about the place, it has become dangerous to 
venture out after dark. 


Lately, several inhabitants have been attacked and wounded by wild 
beasts, one mortally so. Applications have been presented to the deputy- 
collector, but without avail, to have the jungle cleared, as it is daily in- 
creasing the insecurity of life and property. The place has a population 


* Specimen of the Hindoo theatre, translated from the Sanskrit by Horace 
Hayman Wilson, Esq. 
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of about 1300 or 1400 souls, and contains some 300 or 400 dwellings. 

Several among its residents belong to the moneyed class of native gentry, 

consisting of zemindars and subordinate government officials, but no 

effort seems to be made to cut the jungle, and rid themselves of their 
dangerous neighbours. 

How would the inhabitants of an English village feel if they were 
unable to go out after dark on account of the tigers that were prowling 
about! What a benefactor would not the squire be considered whenever 
he made his appearance armed with his double-barrel, and waged war 
with the ferocious enemies of the public weal! Just so must feel the 
poor peasants of an Indian hamlet when they behold arrive in their midst 
a fair-haired sahib, armed with all the appliances of war, and bent upon 
prosecuting a campaign against their dreaded foes. Nor is it otherwise 
than consolatory to the Englishman to know that he can follow the pur- 
suit of his own gratification at the same time that he is performing an 
important public service to the community at large. 

n addition to the above notices of the losses to life by wild beasts, the 
government statistics show (and they cannot be expected to comprise the 
whole of the cases) that, in 1866, 533 children were killed, principally 
by wolves, and in 1867 a somewhat similar number have probably 

rished from the same cause. The greatest destruction to life occurs 
in the Umballa division ; yet the government offers a considerable reward 
for each animal which is killed, and in two years has paid a sum of 
14501. for 4318 wild beasts’ heads, including those of a considerable 
portion of cubs. Wolves are the most numerous on the list, and then 
come bears and leopards ; tigers do not average more than 20 annually. 

As a contrast to the efforts which our countrymen in India have per- 
sistently, if unsuccessfully, made to rid the country of these pests, it is 
almost ludicrous to observe the condition of the neighbouring island of 
Java, consequent upon the apathy of the European settlers there of an- 
other race under a similar infliction. 

We find that in that island, according to the latest official statistics, no 
fewer than 148 persons were devoured by tigers in 1866, and in the pre- 
ceding year the same fate befel 131 persons, The crocodiles ate about 
50 people in the same year, and about 30 or 40 were devoured by ser- 

nts. We are further informed that the inhabitants “ do not allow their 

bitual equanimity to be disturbed by the fate of their fellow-colonists, 
and though the governor-general some time since had offered for every 
tiger that was killed the sum of 22 guilders, or 2/., this amount did not 
tempt the phlegmatic Dutchmen to take any action in the matter.” 

With regard to the merits of accounts which our countrymen draw up 
relative to their sporting exploits in the Far East, we must express our 
regret that more care is not bestowed upon their composition than 
appears to be usually the case. Were this so, and were proper attention 
paid to the accuracy and minuteness of local colouring and the exclusion 
of extraneous and unnecessary matter, there would be, we feel convinced, 
fewer complaints by non-sportsmen of the tameness and sameness of 
sporting literature in general. 

Why is it that an Indian sportsman, hot from the pursuit of the large 
game of the Indian jungles, and brimful of adventures by flood and field, 
is listened to in English society with an ill-suppressed groan of im- 
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patience? Why have we come to dread the arrival of the individual at 
the dinner-party who is known to deal in inevitable tiger stories, and 
why do the public refrain from perusing his published accounts? It is 
not because a tiger story is uninteresting im se—it is because raconteurs 
and writers will persist in repeating, in a bald and parrot-like manner, 
the leading facts alone of each encounter, which naturally more or less in 
every instance resemble each other, and omit to give those correct 
ticulars of local scenery and accessories which can alone enable the 
average Englishman, who has never shot anything larger than a hare in 
anything more extensive than a pheasant cover, to realise in his mind’s 
eye, and therefore to feel interest in, narratives of events which have so 
little in common with his own actual experience. 

To render these works permanently valuable, moreover, some know- 
ledge of natural history would seem to be very desirable, if not almost 
requisite. How many opportunities of observation in that vast and inte- 
resting field is enjoyed by the sportsman who possesses it, which can be 
gained by no other person, and which enables him to transmit to his 
readers observations and data of the utmost scientific value? This quali- 
fication is not often met with among Indian sportsmen, but when it has 
been, it has done much to elevate the class of literature now under dis- 
cussion. 

As we cast our eyes backwards across the publications that have ap 
peared since the days when Captain Thomas Williamson (who may 
called the father of. Indian sporting literature) published his splendid 
work, “ Oriental Field Sports,” at a time when that country was compa- 
ratively a terra incognita, to the present day, how numerous are the 
volumes which have rapidly succeeded each other, though, after all, it 
may well be doubted whether, for variety of information and copiousness 
of detail, Williamson’s work has ever been surpassed. The illustrations 
to his book, too, are interesting from their quaintness ; and we learn from 
them, among other things, that the nabob of those days was accustomed 
to strap a saddle of English fashion upon the back of an elephant, and, 
more avorum, to mount him in all the glorious misery of tight buckskin 
breeches and top-boots. 

What was right in England, with the thermometer at 35 deg., when 
arrayed for es, st upon horseback, it appears must have seemed to 
him by some strange inductive process to be so in India, when bound 
upon a tiger excursion upon the back of an elephant, with the mercury in 
his glass in the sun marking some 130 deg. Since those glorious days, 
when the pagoda-tree flourished, and its fruit was to be had for the 
asking, generations of Anglo-Britons have gone out to India, and having 
published in some form or other accounts of their sporting experiences in 
the Indian plains, have lived, died, or been buried, but we look in vain, 
among these narratives, for any deserving of prominent notice until we 

s one plods wearily through the of the older sporting maga- 
zines, published in Calcutta the plums of 
pudding which we encounter are insufferably few and far between ; nor 
is it until we arrive near the time when the Calcutta Sporting Review 
was published in 1844, that we find any great improvement in the style 
of these periodicals. 
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The Calcutta Sporting Review, however, marked the commencement 
of a new era; its articles were able and genuine, and not a few men of 
local eminence, amongst whom Yule and Torrens were two of the most 
conspicuous, contributed to its pages. We had then, too, recently largely 
extended the area of our territories in North-Western India, and we were 
soon to absorb the important and interesting country of the Punjab, with 
its vast mountain dependencies, comprising a large portion of that 
gigantic girdle of icy peaks, which, under the general term of “ the 
Himalayas,” environs Hindostan for a distance of eighteen hundred 
miles, and by far the greater part of which has still never been visited by the 
white man, With this region the name of Wilson is indissolubly asso- 
ciated as one of the earliest and fittest of English explorers and sports- 
men. A Yorkshireman from Wakefield, he came out to India to seek 
his fortune; but his health soon afterwards obliged him to fly to the 
breezy heights of Landour for change of air. Whilst there, the grand and 
romantic scenery of the surrounding country, over which the snowy peaks 
of Jumnotri and Gungotri tower in all their magnificence, tempted him 
to explore the neighbouring ranges, amidst which he found game of all 
descriptions unusually plentiful. When his health was sufficiently restored 
he returned to England, but the scenes which he had witnessed amidst 
the Himalaya Mountains had taken too deep a hold of his imagination to 
allow of his remaining away from them. A second time he returned to 
India ; but so poor were his circumstances, that he was obliged to work 
his passage there before the mast, and, on arriving at Calcutta, found it 
necessary to make his way on foot to Meerut, a distance of nine hundred 
miles, which he accomplished in thirty days. From this place he soon 
returned to his beloved mountains, and purchasing a gun, at the not too 
exorbitant price of 2/. 5s., plunged at once into their fastnesses. Form- 
ing a home at Chingallee, a humble and remote village in the interior, 
many long days’ journey from the dwellings of his countrymen, he pur- 
sued his favourite occupation of the chase with so much success, and with 
such indefatigable ardour, that his reputation for hardihood and skill 
became a household word amid tribes who had hardly ever heard and 
never seen a white man, and extended from the frontiers of Nepal 
to the Thibetan and Cashmerian territories. As his means increased, 
his sphere of operations widened also; by degrees he organised and 
maintained an army of natives in his employ, whose sole occupation it 
was to shoot and trap animals and birds, and to collect their skins, which, 
after being artistically prepared, were disposed of to the residents at 
Mussoorie and other hill stations. Many a noble collection of the game 
birds of these ranges—unsurpassed for variety and beauty of plumage 
elsewhere, and purchased from Wilson for a trifling sum—has reached 
this country, and still ornaments English homes; nor were the pages, in 
which, under the nom de plume of “The Mountaineer,” Wilson was 
accustomed from time to time to relate in the Calcutta Sporting Review 
unvarnished accounts of his trapping experiences, less appreciated by the 
Indian public. These papers were, in fact, valuable contributions to 
natural history, being drawn up from close personal observations made 
upon the spot, under exceptionably favourable circumstances, and taken 
down before the first impressions had time to be obliterated ; and it is to 
be regretted that they have never been collected together and republished 
in a separate form in this country. 
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Prominent amongst the successful explorers in the same field is the 
name of the late General F. Markham, formerly of her Majesty’s 
32nd Regiment, whose work, “ Shooting in the Himalayas,” published 
in 1854, contains much interesting matter relating to sporting in the 
Himalayan ranges, and who was accompanied on most of his excursions 
by Wilson himself. Nor should we omit from the list of representative 

imalayan sportsmen the name of a gentleman, whose reputation as such 
is second to none in India, although we are not aware that he has pub- 
lished his experiences. We allude to Captain Peyton, formerly of the 
87th Regiment, who was one of the very first Englishmen to push his 
way across the Himalayas, and to explore a portion of the great chain of 
mountains in Central Asia, called the Karakorum range. The melan- 
choly death of his companion, Dr. Wray, of the 87th Regiment, by an 
avalanche, will still be fresh in the memory of many who read these pages, 
and the escape of Captain Peyton himself, was a miraculous one. Stand- 
ing a few paces higher up the mountain side, a timely spring just 

enabled him to escape from the great mass of snow, as it crashed 
onwards, and saved him from the fate of his friend and six of their native 
attendants, whose bodies were discovered six weeks afterwards, and close 
to them the carcase of a large ibex, which had been overwhelmed at the 
same time. 

Descending to the other extremity of the Indian Continent, the name 
of Major ~~ must ever stand pre-eminent among the hunters of the 


mighty elephant. It was his mission in Ceylon to carry death and 
destruction among 


The proud exulting monarchs 

Of the huge herd, whose mighty roar invites 
Grateful their willing mates ; down their broad cheeks 
The viscid fluid sheds such cooling odour, 

As from the newly ripe kadamba breathes. 

They rend away the lotus leaf and stem, 

And roots and filaments, as in the lake 

They madly plunge, affrighting from their nests 
The osprey and the saras; and to the tune 

Of their ferocious loves, their ponderous ears, 
Waved dancing, lash the waters into foam.* 


It is almost superfluous to add that, in the days when Major Rogers 
flourished, elephants were greatly more numerous in Ceylon than they 
are now. Still the number he is said to have bagged is a prodigious 
one, amounting to 1400. Yet we think his bag, on the whole, hardly 
more wonderful than that of Lieutenant Rice among the tigers. In his 
recent work, “Tiger Hunting in India,” the latter relates how in 365 
days, on foot, he killed no fewer than 68 tigers, 3 panthers, and 25 
bears, and wounded 30 tigers, 4 panthers, and 26 bears. 

Considering the fearful nature of the sport of tiger-hunting on foot, 
and the deadly risks run in each encounter, this feat, we think, can only 
be paralleled by that of an old native Jemadar, of Keerie, in the Sewalik 
hills, who, with the aid of an old matchlock, furnished with a flint lock, 
of most dilapidated appearance, has singly, and on foot, despatched 


Specimens of the Hindoo th translated from the H. H. 
Wilson, Esq. eatre, Sanscrit, by 
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18 tigers. His plan was, he informed us, after taking a large dose 
of opium, which had the effect of rendering him perfectly disregardful of 
all danger, to stalk quietly close up to the animal, wherever he be found, 
and as he was making ready for his last deadly spring, to shoot him 
between the eyes. 

But it is vain to endeaveur further to particularise the names of 
sportsmen, in a land in which almost every man enjoys that title, and 
where masters of the craft can be counted in dozens. We will, therefore, 
proceed to notice briefly the works placed at the head of this article. 
Of all the writers whose adventures have appeared of late years in 
England, there is no one who, in variety of incident and in length and 
breadth of experience, can compete with the gentleman who writes under 
the nom de plume of the “ Old Shikarrie,”’ but whose real name is, it is 
now well known, Major H. A. Leverson. Drawing his experiences from 
a life which would appear to have been one of the most varied and 
romantic on record, there is no wonder that his books—and they are 
numerous—are amongst the most popular of the day, relating to the 
subjects upon which they treat. 

There is, on the whole, an air of genuineness pervading the greater 
part of these narratives, strange and extraordinary though they often are, 
which rivets the attention and excites the interest of the reader in no 
ordinary degree, and which can only result from their being the un- 
varnished records of actual personal experience of the scenes unfolded. 
No one at second hand could, we feel convinced, impress upon his pages 
that distinctive air of vraisemblance which we here find; yet while 
awarding so much well-merited commendation, we cannot be blind to a 
serious blemish in the works of the Old Shikarrie. We allude to his 
occasional want of delicacy in introducing allusions which.would have 
been better suppressed, in volumes which will be perused by tens of 
thousands of both sexes, and the admission of which into them argues a 
serious want of taste on his part. We can easily excuse the somewhat 
unnecessary strength of language in which the Old Shikarrie clothes 
many of his opinions on men and matters, on account of the honesty as 
well as the originality which is conspicuous in them ; but it is a pity that 
no judicious hand was by to prune away, before publication, the excres- 
ceaces to which we have referred. For however refreshing it may be, in 
this age of shams, to peruse a work free from that conventionality of 
treatment which pervades so much most of the writing of the present day, 
we cannot afford to encourage the publication of thoughts in print upon 
all and every subject presented almost aw naturel, or clothed, at all 
events, only in the traditional fig-leaf. Barring these defects, the works 
we are considering present in some respects a favourable contrast to those 
of many other sporting writers of far inferior pretensions, in that we are 
not in them annoyed by that tiresome thread of egotism and self-glorifi- 
cation which is apt to pervade the length and breadth of such narratives. 
Major H. A. Leverson is, on the whole, modest in the estimation of his 
own exploits, and willing to give due and generous precedence to those 
of others. We can, therefore, quite believe the reported great personal 
popularity of the major among his followers, and among his brother 
sportsmen. Although making no pretensions to literary ability, his 
language is often clear and forcible, and in the descriptive passages 
picturesque. 
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Take, for instance, the following extract from the work first prefixed 
to this article, “‘ The Forest and the Field.” Albeit, the scene is not laid 
in India. He is speaking of the country near the Gaboon river, in 
Equatorial Africa : 

“ The first two hours after dawn are the pleasantest part of the day. All 
nature appears fresh, and every animal seems to rejoice at this time ; the 
soothing sound of the cooing of turtle-doves is heard in every direction, 
jet-black weavers, birds with bright yellow crests, fly-catchers, bee-eaters, 
and humming-birds of beautifully bright iridescent colours flit about 
from bush to bush; iguanos and all the lizard tribe come out to sun them- 
selves, whilst flamingoes, pelicans, herons, and beautiful light blue cranes, 
with ibis, curlews, and waders of different kinds, may be seen winging their 
flights in long lines towards their feeding-grounds. Flocks of green 

igeons are seen circling in the air, grey parrots fly chattering about, and 
ornbills and toucans of different varieties flit awkwardly past, uttering 
shrill cries. Bees and insects of all kinds are heard buzzing, and number- 
less superb butterflies, black or dark metallic blue, with scarlet eyes and 
long swallow-tail wings, flutter about in hundreds, settling on any place 
where there is any appearance of moisture. Later in the day every sound 
of animal life becomes hushed, save, perhaps, the sharp croaking sound of 
a solitary cicada, the hoarse croaking of a bull-frog, or the shrill scream 
of different kinds of kites and turkey buzzards, which may be seen soaring 
high in the air during the intense heat of the day. Towards evening life 
again revives, and every bush appears to ring with the different sounds 
of the insect world.” 

The greater portion of ‘* The Forest and the Field” consists of hunt- 
ing experiences amidst the jungles that environ the Neilgherry hills in 


Southern, or-among the Himalaya Mountains in Northern, Hindostan. 
In such localities the Old Shikarrie is in all his glows whether with- 


standing alone the desperate charge of an infuriated elephant, and rely- 
ing for safety upon his own steady nerve and his own unerring rifle, or 
stalking the “ bonchour,” or wild yak, among scenes of surpassing wild- 
ness, which have been but rarely trodden by the foot of the white man. 
Leaving their camp not far from the famed Chumerara Lake, upon the 
Thibetan plateau, the Old Shikarrie and a companion sent off their 
baggage upon yaks to Ladak, and themselves in light marching order, 
accompanied a Tartar chief and his followers across the Sakala Pass 
(16,000 feet above the sea level) into a country in which the gigantic 
wild sheep, the ovis ammon, abounded. Having bagged several of these 
animals, one of which is described as being as large as an “ ordinary bullock 
of the plains,” bearing horns 16 inches in circumference at the base, and 
46 inches round the curve, they again started under the same guidance 
for a range of mountains eastward of the Pantung Lake, probably a part 
of the Kailas chain. After seven days’ continuous vated. rm through a 
most desolate-looking country, where the only human beings met with 
were a few wandering “ Hunnias,” they passed round the edge of the lake, 
and struck a range of lofty mountains, which their Tartar guide informed 
them were the Toons of the bonchour. The third morning of their 
arrival five dark objects were discovered by the aid of their field-glasses 
moving slowly across the fields of snow. They proved to be “five 
gigantic shaggy bulls,” who were quietly grazing as they walked, uncon- 
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scious of the nemesis in store for them. After a short stalk, the two 
hunters managed to get within 150 yards of the herd, and, to use the Old 
Shikarrie’s words, “ A moment more and two shaggy monsters were on 
their backs on the snow, struggling in their last agonies, whilst the other 
three, more or less wounded, were galloping about in wild but grand con- 
fusion. Having reloaded, we gave chase, but this was scarcely required; 
for no sooner were we perceived than two of the three wheeled suddenly 
round, and, with heads down and tails on end, made a most vicious charge 
towards us, evidently meaning mischief. Again our rifles cracked, and 


two more huge bodies were floundering in the snow, which was discoloured 


with their gore. The fifth bull, who was slowly following the other two, 
being more severely wounded, now came up, and was easily despatched.” 

Shade of Gordon Cumming, what a slaughter was here! Five bulls 
on the ground at once, whose united weight of beef must have been 
upwards of two tons; for the wild yak is a weighty animal, and often 
turns the scale at 10001b. ‘“ Though not so high at the shoulder, he is 
a larger and more formidable animal than the American bison. He is 
very short in the legs, and massively built, yet very active, and capable of 
getting over the most difficult ground in a surprisingly short time.” We . 
may -_ that the yak will not exist in a warm climate. Born and bred 
amidst the Arctic temperature of his mountain home in Tartary, trans- 

rtation to India, or even to Cashmere, is his death-warrant ; and it will 
“ therefore impossible, we fear, ever to procure specimens for our 
Zoological Gardens. The animals now there, called yaks, are half-breeds, 
crosses between the wild yak and the domestic cattle, which are used b 
the natives who inhabit the region adjoining the habitat of the bouchour. 
These half-breeds, from their hardihood and strength, are invaluable to 
their Tartar masters, and illustrate surprisingly by their peculiar qualities 
the adaptability which nature everywhere displays in distributing and 
apportioning together the different varieties of her animal and vegetable 
kingdom which are mutually suitable to each other. 

Before taking leave of ‘ The Forest and the Field,” we may remark 
that the interest of the book lies essentially in the wild and primitive 
regions with which it chiefly deals, and that when, after leaving the 
a yen forests of equatorial Africa and the dense jungles of India, we 

d ourselves transported into civilised society in Vienna, or are carried 
into the regions of the Bavarian Alps for the purposes of chamois hunting 
in the better-known countries, much of the interest of the work termi- 
nates. We may add, that far from courting ease and retirement after all 
the perils of his adventurous career, and notwithstanding the severe wound 
he received in a skirmish on the west coast of Africa, which necessitated, 
we believe, the trepanning of his skull, Major H. A. Leverson is now in 
Abyssinia, with a view, it is understood, of organising a native force of 
3000 men, for the purpose of creating a diversion, or acting as auxiliaries 
to our forces. The letter to Lord Stanley, which appears in the last 
blue-book on Abyssinia, and in which he offers to proceed upon this 
mission, is too characteristic to be omitted. He signs himself “ Late 
Colonial pray Lagos, West Coast of Africa,” and says, “I ask 
leave to pave” mediation to rescue a brother-officer and his com 
nions in trouble. I want no aid, and but very little means; all the risk 


is my own, and I will cheerfully ran it. Should I succeed, a great 
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expense of life, treasure, and perhaps even ige, will be spared the 
country ; should I fail, a single life “ all se for can be exacted, 
and that will be paid without regret. ‘Le jeu vaut bien la chandelle.’ 
I would make my way,” he continues, “ via Massowah to Tajurah, to the 
camp at Debra Tabor, and present myself to the king as the friend of 
Plowden, and, like him, ready to serve his interests. I would endeavour 
to persuade him to send back Cameron and the other captives, offering to 
remain myself in their stead. If your lordship should see fit to entrust 
me with this mission, it shall be carried out, if possible. If, on the other 
hand, it should be determined to commence hostilities, I would still 
volunteer my services, as great assistance could be rendered to an in- 
vading force by creating diversions in different parts of the country. 
Several provinces are said to be in insurrection cue different leaders at 
the present time, and were a contingent of their followers armed and 
organised, they would spare our regular troops much harassing work.” 

Turn we now to the work entitled “* Hog-hunting in the East, and other 
Sports,” one portion of which only appears to be drawn up from Captain 
Newall’s own experiences; the remainder of it consists of sporting adven- 
tures in different parts of India, apparently collected from various sources, 
and placed in the mouths of supposititious characters who are introduced 
into the volume. This plan of introducing into works of this description 
stock characters, upon the shoulders of which a certain number of anec- 
dotes are made to hang, is a time-honoured custom, and would, in our 
opinion, be honoured in the breach. We cannot but feel that in the 
resent instance the dolls introduced into this work add no commensurate 
interest to the pages they encumber and lengthen. The inevitable Scotch 
or Irish doctor who is always forthcoming on these occasions as the 
buffoon of the company, and as a foil to the walking gentlemen, who 
occupy the principal parts, is as unreal and as unlike life as can well be, 
and the stories themselves, however intrinsically interesting, lose much of 
their interest for us when issuing from the mouths of puppets whose 
machinery and strings are plainly discernible. With regard to the 
matter itself, stripped of considerable diffuseness and verbiage, there is a 
good deal of useful information upon hog-hunting in the Bombay presi- 
dency, which is the subject upon which the book principally treats. 
Upon this theme Captain Newall is by practice and experience very 
competent to speak, but it is amusing to observe the enthusiasm with 
which he regards his favourite recreation. According to the gallant 
officer, it would seem that the advancing tide of civilisation in India has 
the lamentable effect of necessitating the decrease in numbers, and even- 
tually the extinction, of the porcine race. India, he feelingly observes, is 
being gradually thinned of its game, and is no longer the country it was ; 
ard, peering into futurity in pursuing his theme, he sees prophetically 
the spring of the last tiger, the charge of the last pig. Neither of these 
melancholy events, as we have elsewhere pointed out, is likely to occur 
just yet, nor can we believe but that sufficient game will be left in India 
for very many generations to come to satisfy any ar seer 290 
Hog-hunting itself is a pursuit which, as compared to tiger other 
large shooting in India, possesses this disadvantage—that it is usually 

ursued over a flat country, rarely boasting of much fine scenery; still the 
Redecten which it possesses over its votaries appears to exceed that of 


all others. There is no doubt that considerable skill, experience, and 
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activity are required to excel in it, and even when possessed of these 
advantages the sport is one not without danger, for the ground over 
which it is pursued is often very difficult, and the wild boar is no despic- 
able foe. As some specimen of Captain Newall’s style, we give the 
following abridgment of one of his descriptions : 

“ With a good start, the boar had a chance of reaching the cover 
before he could be overhauled. The hunters almost in a body flew over 
the first hedge of piled-up briar-thorns, perhaps a hundred yards in the 
rear of the boar, and every stride afterwards improved their position. 
Another hedge was negotiated, though in more scattered order, and the 
two leading horsemen were not more than a dozen lengths off the boar’s 
tail. The glittering lower tusk defined against the dark mouth and dirty 
ruddy colouring of the upper one, which latter raised the lip into a savage 
curl, could now be discerned, as no unworthy trophy to him who might 
become its fortunate possessor. It was a racing tussle, and onsale 
+ Crash the boar charged into a strip of jungle; into it also went 
the horsemen as hard as they could. The boar had gained a slight [ad - 
vantage by this, but was evidently getting blown, and over the next 
field, with spurs going at every stride, the hunters were rapidly closing. 
With spears extended, the two leaders made every effort the one to head 
the other, and the blades gleamed within half a spear’s length behind 
the pig, which seemed at this moment to redouble its efforts. The last 
remaining obstacle, a stiffish-looking strip of thorny jungle, was close in 
front, and but a narrow piece of open ground between that and the 
desired haven. With a bound the boar, yet untouched, seemed to fling — 
himself into the cover, and crashed through the underwood. Hada pre- 
cipice been in front down the riders must have gone. Drawing up their 
spears, they charged in and tried to force their way through. The boar 
drove his way through unhurt, but it was far otherwise with the horse- 
men. Mowbray was the first to emerge, and urged his horse in instant 
pursuit of the boar. Its pace had greatly diminished, and with foam 
flying from its mouth, was pounding along towards the canes with that 
peculiar action so indicative of a tired hog. Mowbray rapidly ap- 
proached, and ran almost within reach. Inspirited by the closeness of 
the cover the boar made a sharp half turn, then another in zigza 
fashion, for a moment threw off his pursuers, and in the next the small 
mud wall which surrounded them was cleared, and the canes closed 
behind, as it dashed in with a surly grunt of satisfaction at its narrow 
escape.” 

The work by Mr. Adams, which comes last in our list, is ofone 
greater pretensions to usefulness than either cf the preceding ones. Mr. 
Adams writes not only as a sportsman but as a naturalist, and in the 
latter character has succeeded in supplying some information of real 
value with respect to the fauna and the ornithology of India, which he 
acquired during a seven years’ residence in that country. His book 
somewhat reminds us of that charming contribution to our literature, 
White’s “ History of Selborne ;” but the Indian doctor had a far wider 
and more’novel field for his observations than the country parson in his 
Hampshire village could have. 

Landing at Bombay, and proceeding to Karachee, Mr. Adams, like 
most visitors to that place, paid a visit to the alligator ponds, about ten 
miles distant from it, and of course did the correct thing, and fed the 
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scaly monsters with goat’s flesh freshly slaughtered. At the word of 
command, given by one of the attendant priests, these animals leave the 
water in a body, and—a hideous regiment—advance open-mouthed over 
the ground. On receiving a portion of flesh, each closes his jaws with a 
portentous sound, and retires instanter into his watery home. 

Mr. Adams tells us that “a pony was wading about in the pond, but 
the crocodiles took no notice of him.” Mr. Adams has, perhaps, not 
heard of a sad accident which happened some years back. The principal 
pond is studded with small tussocky islands of grass, which dot its sur- 
face at irregular intervals. A poor boy, amusing himself by crossing the 
water by jumping from one islet to another, in one of his attempts lost 
his footing, and fell in. He was instantly seized by a large alligator and 
taken under, notwithstanding the cries of a number of bystanders, in- 
cluding some of the priests. Human aid was, of course, hopeless, nor 
was any portion of the body ever recovered. 

Passing up the Indus, and journeying through the desert land of 
_ Scinde, the Indian Egypt—a country of eternal date-palms and acacias, 
which presents for the observer no great variety of the vegetable or 
animal world—Mr. Adams in due course reaches the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, where the chief interest of his work commences. After making 
several short excursions into them, and recording on each occasion 
numerous valuable observations upon the objects of natural history 
which fell in his way, he finished by finding his way into Cashmere, 
the paradise of the Anglo-Briton. As a specimen of bis style, take the 


following: “An Isabella or brown bear was discovered feeding on the 
side of a very steep ridge, which was intersected by a succession of deep 


furrows, so that when the bear was feeding across the declivity it was 
constantly rising over these inequalities, and dipping into the intervening 
hollows. The result to us, who were stalking the animal, was, that we 
had to wait until it had crossed one ridge before we attempted to pass 
another, and so on until we arrived at the last, when to my astonishment, 
on peeping over the eminence, I descried Bruin’s ears within an arm’s 
length, and heard him nibbling and blowing on the grass, so, springing 
on my feet, I discharged the contents of two barrels into his body. How- 
ever, he regained his footing, rushed down the slope, and disappeared 
in the dense jungle at the base. No time was lost in following up his 
trail, which was evident enough from great splashes of blood, and I had 
no sooner gained the cover when, with a loud snort, he advanced towards 
me, rearing on his hind legs, when I planted another ball in his chest ; 
then, with a yell, he turned, and, entering the jungle, was soon lost to 
view. We traced his footprints from one place to another through tangled 
bush until night came on, and compelled us to desist. The following 
morning saw me up before the sun, and on my way towards the scene, 
with the villagers to assist in beating the bush. After several hours’ 
fruitless search, the animai was found stiff and dead under a tree. He 
was wounded in five different places. We removed the skin, but the 
shikarrie was not content until he came into possession of the gall-bladder 
likewise, the contents of which are much prized as medicine: by the hill 
people. He, moreover, was careful to remove the liver, and assured me 
that the number of lobes indicated the age of the individual. This piece 
of anatomical information I had subsequently cause to doubt, as all the 
adult specimens I examined had exactly eight lobes.” 
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The species of bear here alluded to, unlike its congener the black bear, 
is by no means a ferocious animal, and feeds exclusively upon a vegetable 
diet. We remember assisting to despatch one with sticks, upon the banks 
of the Jhelum river, near Baramoolla, where we encountered a party of 
Jut cultivators, who informed us that one was lying in an adjoining corn- 
field. Having no rifle at hand, by the advice of these people we provided 
ourselves with a short baton, or club, with which weapon they were like- 
wise armed. 

After a short search the bear was discovered amid the high corn; he 
was lying down, and resting his head upon his two paws. He allowed 
us to advance to within fifty feet of his hiding-place, when he suddenly 
reared himself up upon his hind legs, and, after taking a survey of our 
a started off, best pace, in the direction of some neighbouring 

ills, pursued by our yelling band. Instead of attempting to turn upon 
his pursuers, the bear, perhaps intimidated by their numbers, which may 
have been half a score, continued his way, regardless of the blows that 
were inflicted on him; but being very fat, before long was obliged to 
slacken his pace, and, after an ineffectual attempt at charging, became 
so exhausted as to fall an easy prey to his pursuers. 

Since the valley of Cashmere has been thrown open to English 
visitors, the game in it has greatly decreased. In the year 1846, when 
it was made over to the rule of Golab Singh, both the brown and black 
bear were very plentiful throughout its limits. Some years after that 
date we noticed eleven brown bears feeding upon one hill side, and the 
natives assured us that in the Wurdwun valley bears were formerly seen 
in such numbers that, as they expressed it, ye looked like a flock of 
sheep. Since those days the most secluded glens and the most remote 
corners of the province have annually resounded with the crack of hundreds 
of English rifles, and upon the luggage of each visitor, as he leaves for the 
plains, has been inevitably heaped a pile of bearskins. The law of increase 
which obtains, with reference to the bruin community, could not, in the 
nature of things, stand this wholesale destruction, and accordingly the 
animal is becoming scarcer every year. The brown variety will probably 
ere long be ‘improved’ off the face of the land, but the black one, from 
his more secluded habits, will hold his ground longer, and must continue 
to exist amid the vast woods and forests which environ a portion of the 
valley. 

With these remarks we take our leave of Mr. Adams, to the merits of 
whose book we feel we have hardly had space to do justice. To those, 
however, who wish for a vivid yet unexaggerated description of the Vale 
of Cashmere, as it now exists, we cannot recommend the book too strongly, 
convinced as we are that old things in this beautiful corner of the earth 
are rapidly passing away, and that the next generation will find the state 
of affairs in it no longer, as at present, existing. With its annexation 
into our own provinces—a contingency which the crying evils of mis- 
government that are now drawing forth the most serious consideration of 
government, render probable—both civilisation and cultivation would 
acquire a fresh impetus, and with the advent of these the physical force 
of the country, and the feathered tribes and animals that now inhabit it, 
must experience a corresponding change, and such works as Mr. Adams’s 
will be referable only to the condition of the past. 
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THE FATE OF COUNT HECTOR DE TREMOREL. 
Part I. 


I.—Crime AT THE CHATEAU D’ORCIVAL. 


One morning in the month of July, La Ripaille and his son, fishermen 
and poachers by profession, got up at Orcival, a village situated on the 
Seine, south of Paris, and between that city and Corbeil, at three o’clock 
of the morning, for the purpose of pursuing their avocations. Having 
got on board their frail craft, which lay close to the suspension-bridge, 
the old man was beginning to bale out the water, when he perceived that 
one of the rowlocks was broken. 

“Philip !” he shouted to his son, who was busy disentangling a net of 
much smaller dimension of meshes than was allowed by the law, “try 
and find a bit of wood, the rowlock is broken.”’ 

* All right,” replied the promising youth, but as there were no trees 
close by, he went across the ditch and hedge which bounded the park of 
— and where some ancient pollards promised the thing he 
wanted. 

Orcival, it is necessary to premise, is one of the many charming villages 
which adorn the banks of the Seine in the vicinity of Paris. Itis, further, 
an aristocratic neighbourhood, not being as yet vulgarised by the melo- 
dies of “canotiers,” the cornet of dancing gardens, and the fragrance of 
fried gudgeons, as at St. Cloud and Asniéres. Country-houses, here 
called chateaux, with their well-kept grass-plots, designated as parks, 
stretch down to the water-side in almost continuous succession. Such 
are Mauprévoir, the pretty villa of Countess de la Bréche; Mousceaux, 
formerly Aguado’s, but now the property of Binder, the great coach- 
maker ; whilst the so-called park of Valfeuillu was the property of Count 
Hector de Trémorel. We say so-called park, for although the grounds 
extended some little distance along the river banks, the house stood not 
in reality more than a couple of hundred paces distant from the river. 

Philip was just about pulling his knife out to cut off a branch from an 
overhanging willow-tree, when he exclaimed : 

“ Father! father!” 

“« What is the matter ?” said the old man, without looking up. 

“‘ Come here, in the name of Heaven, come here!” 

La Ripaille hastened to his son. When he arrived he was no less 
taken aback than the latter. The body of a lady, clad in a garment of 
grey silk, much torn and soiled, and her hair loose and disordered, lay 
among the rushes, close to the river. 

“ A murder!” muttered Philip. 

* Not the least doubt about it,” replied the old man; “but, what is 
more horrible,” he added, in a lower voice, “I believe it is the body of 
the countess.” 

The two men discussed for some time what should be done. Persons 
in their position of life, who do not stand well in the eyes of the police, 
always hesitate about coming into communication with the authorities. 
Then, again, Philip was trespassing in going where he found the body. 
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At length, they determined upon giving information to the mayor, but 
stating that they had discovered the body whilst in their boat. 

M. Courtois, mayor of Orcival, was a retired and wealthy manufac- 
turer, who took great pride in his municipal functions, and was never so 
happy as when, decorated with his scarf of authority, he had some 
affair of greater or less importance in hand. ‘It was, however, very 
early, and it was not without difficulty that the great man was upon this 
occasion roused to a sense of something terrible having occurred. When, . 
however, he became gradually initiated in the details, he sent for the 
justice of the peace—Pére Plantat, as he was called, a retired attorney, 
and for the gendarmerie. Thus reinforced, the party proceeded to the 
gateway of M. de Trémorel’s house. 

‘A murder in my district, and the dearest friend I had, a district in 
which crime has been hitherto unknown. Impossible, a horrid dream !’” 
the worthy mayor kept repeating to himself, as they proceeded on their 
sad pre Arrived at the porter’s lodge, the bell was rung, but to no 
purpose. The gendarmes pulled away, but no one came. At length a 
groom made his appearance from Madame de Lanascol’s villa, on the 
opposite side of the road. 

“It is no use ringing,” he said, ‘the servants are all out; they went 
toa marriage last night in Paris, and are to come back by the first train 
this morning.” 

“What!” exclaimed M. Courtois, “‘ were the count and the countess 
left alone last night ?” 

“ Perfectly alone,” replied the groom. “ But here they come.” 

And he pointed to a group of domestics coming along the road laughing 
and singing, till suddenly perceiving the officials and gendarmerie 
gathered at the gate, they hastened forward. 

“ Do you want to see the count ?” breathlessly exclaimed a valet, who 
was first up, taking off his hat. 

“We do, indeed,” replied the mayor; “something horrible has oc- 
curred in your absence.” 

“ Indeed!” ejaculated the valet, “the money, I suppose; the count 
received a large sum of money only yesterday morning.” 

The mayor and M. Plantat looked at one another. 

“ Were all the servants out last night ?” inquired the latter. 

* Yes, all, sir.” 

“« And were you all together all the time you have been away ?”’ 

“Yes, all, sir—excepting Guespin, I forgot, sir; he left us at the 
station at Paris. He promised to join us at the Batignolles, but he 
never came.” 

“Oh, indeed! And who is this Guespin ?” 

‘“‘ He is the gardener ; a man of talent, but who spends his spare hours 
at the café and billiard-table.” 

“ Did he know of this money ?” " 

The servants looked at one another. 

“To be sure he did,” interpolated one of the maids ; .“‘ and, what is 
more, he said to me, only fancy that the count should have as much 
money in his strong-box as would make all our fortunes!” 

The gate was opened, and servants and officials hurried, as fast as the 
dignity of the latter would permit them, towards the mansion. It was 
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at once seen that something extraordinary * stanee The glass door 
that opened upon the garden was wide open, and several panes of glass 
were broken. Great splashes of blood were found on the oilcloth in the 
hall and on the stairs. The aspect of things was so terrifying that the 
worthy mayor would have fainted, but he luckily bethought himself that 
such a proceeding would be inconsistent with his dignity as chief magis- 
trate of Orcival. Up-stairs ans was in utter disorder. It was 
evident that the count and countess had been at tea. The table was 
upset, and bits of sugar were mingled with fragments of china. One of 
the chairs was tumbled over, the very looking-glass was broken, and the 
timepiece had been thrown down, as was afterwards observed, at twenty 
minutes past three o’clock. There were patches of blood on the carpet. 
In the bedroom the same same disorder manifested itself. The bed was 
rumpled and the curtains were torn, as if some one had held desperatel 
by them. Drawers, writing-desks, everything had been broken open wi 
violence, and there were stains of blood in every direction. 

“The unfortunates! the unfortunates ” nos Bt the mayor, drops 
of perspiration bedewing his forehead. ‘They have been massacred 
here, but they defended themselves courageously!” And giving way to 
his feelings of omen,» which at last got the ascendency over his 
dignity as a magistrate, he wept. 

Every one present, indeed, was stupefied and horror-struck. Further 
researches were only prosecuted when they had recovered themselves a 
little. A hatchet belonging to the house was discovered, with which it 
was evident that the desks had been broken open. There were also 
evidences of the same brutal violence in the count’s study and in other 
rooms. The robbers had also had the impudence to refresh themselves 


in the dining-room. There were remains of provisions, eight empty 
bottles, and five tumblers on the table. The murderers had, therefore, 
been five in number. 


After all these horrible indications of watons and murder had been 


duly examined, the party made their way to where the body had been 
discovered. A slipper and a kerchief stained with blood were found on 
the grass-plot, which the servants declared to belong to their master. 
The body was at once recognised as that of the unfortunate countess; and 
while there were evidences of its having been dragged across the grass- 
plot, there were also evidences of a last and final struggle having taken 

lace where it was discovered. Whilst examining these details, Pére 

lantat detected marks of footsteps on the other side of the ditch. Call- 
ing La Ripaille, he said : 

“You described yourself as having discovered the body from your 
boat ; it is not visible from the river, and what are those footsteps ?” 

Father and son looked at one another, but did not reply. 

The mayor, aroused by the incident, ordered the brigadier of gen- 
darmerie to arrest the two men at once, and to see that they had no 
further intercourse with one another. No traces were found of the count. 
It was surmised that it was his body which had been dragged across the 
grass-plot, and that it had been thrown into the river. As to the 
countess, it was surmised that she had fled, but had been overtaken, and 
that the final struggle had taken place at the spot where her body was 
found. All that remained of the recently beautiful and charming lady 
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was removed to the house. She seemed to have received at least twenty 
stabs, besides contusions on the head from a blunt instrument, and she 
held a fragment of man’s clothing in her hand as if with a dying grasp. 

Whilst these preliminary examinations were being made, messengers 
had been despatched in quest of M. Domini, “juge d’instruction” at 
Corbeil, as also for Dr. Gendron, the most distinguished practitioner in 
the neighbourhood. A messenger had also been sent to Paris in order 
to obtain the assistance of an intelligent and experienced detective. 
Messrs. Domini and Gendron arrived just as the body was being removed 
to the house amidst a crowd of horror-struck people, who had by this 
time gathered together from the me ae wy So great was the ex- 
citement, indeed, that it was with the greatest trouble that the gen- 
darmes were enabled to keep the crowd in order. 

The authorities newly arrived were duly made acquainted with all that 
had been as yet discovered in connexion with the extraordinary outrage 
that had been committed. Fishermen had also been set to drag the river 
for the count’s body. Dr. Gendron was to proceed at once to the 
autopsy of the corpse. M. Domini conversed in the mean time with 
Messrs. Courtois and Plantat upon the question of the antecedents of 
the Count and Countess de Trémorel. MM. Courtois, as their intimate 
friend, expatiated upon their goodness and the happy life which they led 
together. Madame de Trémorel had been originally the daughter of a 
poor schoolmaster in the village. Being. exceedingly beautiful, M. 
Sauvresy, the former owner of Valfeuillu, had fallen in love with her, and 
married her. They lived happily together for two years, when Hector 
de Trémorel, an old college friend of Sauvresy’s, came to dwell at the 
house. Hector was a handsome young roué, who had gambled and dis- 
sipated his patrimony, and no one was surprised that Sauvresy should 
tender him a home in his reverses. He’seldom or ever left the house ; 
when he did, it was to meet a lady at the “ Belle Image” at Corbeil, 
and who came from Paris by the train to spend the afternoon with him, 
aud return by the last train at night. Things went on this way for a 
= when, unfortunately, M. Sauvresy was taken ill. He was said to 

ve caught cold when out shooting, and a medical man was sent for. 
He recovered this first attack, but very soon afterwards he had another; 
it was said to be a relapse, and finally a third, under which he succumbed. 
Nothing could equal the attentions paid to the sick man by his wife and 
friend—Hector de Trémorel—and M. Sauvresy was so affected by their 
sympathy and devotion, that in his dying moments he had made them 

romise that after he was gone they should become man and wife. 
rtha Sauvresy and Hector rebelled against anticipations of possible 
happiness after the loss of their dearest friend, but they not the less 
wedded a year after his death. 

“T suppose,” M. Domini ventured to observe, “ the rendezvous at the 
‘ Belle Image’ had previously ceased ?” 

“Oh, yes! it is said that a noisy explanation took place, and the lady 
was never afterwards seen at Corbeil.” 

“ But,” persevered the judge, “there are hotels at Melun, at Fon- 
tainebleau, at Versailles, and M. de Trémorel kept good horses. There 
is no telling to what extremities jealousy may lead a woman.” 

There could be no jealousy,” interrupted M. Courtois. “The count 
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and countess lived in the most perfect confidence and good understanding. 
Hector was the best of husbands. I have known him as a boy, and as 
a proof of the esteem in which I held him, seeing that he at one time was 
attached to my eldest daughter, Laurentia, I even anticipated an alliance 
which subsequent events came to break off.” 

At this moment, shouts and noises in the hall came to disturb the 
conversation. 

“I know what it is, they have found the body of M. de Trémorel,” 
said the mayor. 

But the worthy magnate was in error, for, the door opening, the 
missing servant, Guespin, was introduced, between a gendarme and an- 
other domestic, his clothes torn to rags, and his countenance expressing 
mingled rage and pain at the treatment he had received at the hands of 
the mob. The shouts of the mob were, indeed, to be heard from with- 
out, “ Death to the assassin! Itis him. It is Guespin !” 

The mayor was so much taken aback by the consternation depicted in 
the features of the supposed culprit, that he also shouted out, “ This is 
the criminal 

“But if he is guilty,” remarked the judge, ‘‘ why did he come back?” 

The gendarme then related how Guespin had been met making the 
best of his way home, not yet recovered from his orgies of the night; 
how, when seized, he had at first supposed it to be a trick, and how, upon 
being searched, a considerable sum of money—he who had not a sou the 
previous evening—had been found upon his person. 

7 How is it known,” inquired the judge, “that he had no money last 
night?” 

Me Because the servants say that he wanted to borrow money of them.” 

Turning to the culprit, the judge then, after briefly alluding to the 
terrible events that had occurred in the man’s absence, inquired where he 
had spent the night, since he had left his friends, and how he had become 
possessed of money?. But to all the questions addressed to him, the only 
answer that could be obtained was, that a plot had been laid to entrap 
him—everything was against him. “I am innocent,” he said; “ but if 
I was to tell you the truth you would not believe me. My antecedents 
will be quoted against me ; do what you like with me. One man only 
could save me—the Count of Trémorel—and he is dead ; if the guilty 
are not discovered, I am lost!” And the poor gardener wept in the 
agony of despair. 

M. Domini and the mayor, however, felt convinced of his guilt, and he 
was consigned to the care of the gendarmerie ; but Pére Plantat and the 
doctor entertained impressions of a very different character. They be- 
lieved in a plot, the object of which was to inculpate an innocent man. 
La Rapaille and his son were next brought before the judge. Re- 
covered from the excitement of the moment, they had become satisfied of 
the folly of attempting any disguise as to the real facts of the case, and 
they briefly and succinctly narrated the circumstances attendant upon the 
discovery of the body of the countess. It was better to admit a trespass 
than to be suspected of a murder. The antecedents of the two poachers, 
however, were against them. The murder had also been committed, as 
indicated by the fallen timepiece, after three in the morning, when they 
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were abroad; and the judge of instruction, when committing them with 
the gardener to the custody of the gendarmerie, felt satisfied that he was 
very fairly launched upon the traces of the guilty parties. 


I].—Tue Detective, M. Lecoa. 


It was now afternoon ; the dragging of the Seine had not been attended 
by any results; if the investigation was to be continued till the evening, 
it was suggested that a little refreshment might be indulged in, and the 
judge, the mayor, the doctor, and Pére Plantat adjourned to the table, 
still damp with wine spilt by the assassins. The doctor was engaged in 
conversation with Pére Plantat regarding M. Sauvresy’s last illness, and 
he had just learnt from the latter that the medical attendant’s prescrip- 
tions were made up by one Robelot, a former assistant of his own, when 
a man made his appearance, bowing respectfully to the assembled 
gentlemen. 

“ Who are you? What right have you to disturb us ?” inquired M. 
Courtois, in a haughty tone. 

“Tam M. Lecogq, a detective sent by the préfecture on receipt of a 
telegram.” 

The surprise of the village authorities can only be understood, when 
it is mentioned that the celebrated detective made his appearance with a 
face with as much meaning in it as that of the most uncultivated and 
boorish peasant, with long, lank, fair hair, and whiskers to match, and a 
smiling open mouth, positively expressive of nothing so much as the 
good nature of rural imbecility. The judge, M. Domini, was, as well as 
the mayor, so put out by the apparent stupidity of the emissary from the 
préfecture, that it was with difficulty that he could prevail upon himself 
to say, 

« Wel since you are here, we may as well tell you how matters 
stand.” 

“Oh! that is quite unnecessary,” observed M. Lecoq, with one of his 
most candid smiles. “I have heard all about it from the people outside. 
The police are suspected—no one will tell them anything ; but I am so 
like one of themselves, they have no secrets from me. I have been talk- 
ing to them for a couple of hours, and to every question I put one 
observed to the other, ‘ Look at that fool! He is asking this and that !’” 
And M. Lecoq helped himself to a square of jujube from a box, upon the 
cover of which he at the same time complacently contemplated a portrait 
—that of the defunct Madame Lecogq, it was to be presumed. 

“ But, sir,” M. Domini observed, in a voice of reprimand, “did you 
not know that we were waiting for you?” 

“T did, sir, but I also know my duty” (another look at the portrait). 
“T always make a point of first studying the ground and learning all I 
can. The moment my real character is made known, nobody will have 
anything to say tome. The good people of Orcival have been hitherto 
very communicative, but in half an hour hence you will see not one of 
them will open his mouth to me.” 

** Well, since you know so much,’’ observed M. Domini, “you will, 
perhaps, join us in a visit to the scene of the crime?” 
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“T am at the disposition of monsieur the judge of instruction,” re- 
spectfully nded the detective. 

The first thing that was pointed out to M. Lecoq were the abundant 
splashes of blood. 

“ Strange!” muttered this naive-looking personage, after examining 
them for a short time. “It is not customary to dirty a house in this 
manner; generally attempts are rather made to prevent detection of a 
crime than to court inquiry by a display of ferocity.” 

a, next conducted to the rooms in disorder. Again the same 
remark. 

“ Ah!” he said, half to himself, “these are not my people. If they 
murder, they do not cut everything to pieces without a reason. There 
must be some meaning in all this display of disorder!” 

In another moment he was down on his knees examining the carpet. 

“ Damp!’ he said. “ All the tea was not drunk when the service was 
tumbled over.” 

“Tt might have remained in the pot,” interpolated M. Courtois. 
“People do not drink tea at three in the morning; that is the hour 
when the timepiece was overthrown.” 

“ Yet the countess was dressed ?” persevered the detective. ‘“ Let us 
see the clock.” And taking it in his hands, he moved the fingers to 
four. The timepiece struck eleven. ‘ Ah! the dolts,” he exclaimed, 
“they thought to put us off the scent by pushing the fingers forward, 
but they forgot the striking of the bell. The crime was committed before 
eleven o’clock.” 

The judge and the mayor looked at one another. They had not 
thought of that! The next thing examined was the bed. M. Lecoqg 
satisfied himself in a minute, although everything was in disorder, and 
the curtains were torn as if in a struggle, that no one had slept in it, and 
that the appearances of disorder were all got up. Nor was there a drop 
of blood on the sheets. 

“I cannot understand,” observed Pére Plantat, “how they could have 
killed a young and vigorous man like Count Hector, with abundance of 
arms at his command, except when he was asleep.” 

“ Possibly,” observed M. Courtois, “ the assassins used fire-arms.” 

*¢ Yes, and alarmed the whole neighbourhood,” retorted the doctor. 

M. Lecoq was busy in his investigations whilst this conversation was 
going on. Nothing escaped him. A portrait of the count particularly 
attracted his attention. At length it was decided that the doctor should 
proceed with the autopsy. Dr. Gendron was about to leave for that pur- 
pose, when a servant of M. Courtois’s made his appearance suddenly. M. 
Courtois was wanted. 

“ What for? Iam busy,” replied the mayor. 

But madame is unwell.” —- 

. My wife ill! What can be the matter?” said the mayor, turning 

e. 
ae Madame received a letter a short time ago from Laurentia, and upon 
reading it she uttered a scream, and then fainted away.” 

The unfortunate mayor was thunderstruck. 

“ What can it be ?—what can it be?” he murmured, as he hurried 
away with his servant. 


‘ 
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“ Poor man !” ejaculated the judge, “ his daughter is, perhaps, dead.’’ 

“Tf it was only that ” Pere Plantat observed. And, like others of 
his countrymen, he finished the sentence by shrugging his shoulders. 
But M. Lecog did not let him off so easily. 

“If I am not mistaken, certain rumours are current in the neighbour- 
hood regarding Miss Laurentia?’”’ naively remarked the detective. 

“ Calumnies—absurd calumnies!” Pére Plantat hastily interposed. 
* People do talk so much in small places.” 

“Tf Miss Laurentia has been calumniated, she has at least some one 
to defend her,”’ smilingly observed Dr. Gendron. 

Pére Plantat blushed visibly. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” the judge interrupted, “ we must go on with our 
investigations. You, M. Plantat, remain with M. Lecog, and I will put 
down my impressions in writing, whilst Dr. Gendron proceeds with the 
autopsy.” 

“ You have found the instrument,” M. Lecoq observed to Pére 
Plantat, when they were left alone, “ with which all this mischief has 
been done ?” 

“ Yes, it is a hatchet. It is lying on the floor on the second story.” 

* Let us go and see it.” 

The detective soon satisfied himself from dents made in the floor that 
the hatchet had not been deposited there, but had been thrown down in 
anger, and that with considerable violence. The assassin had evidently 
been disturbed. Proceeding thence to the dining-room, the detective 
also equally quickly satisfied himself, that although the remains of a 
supper were there, and a number of empty bottles and five tumblers were 
ostentatiously displayed, that no one had in reality either eaten or drank 
there. 

“ When people are as stupid as this,” observed the detective, “ they 
ought to remain honest ; it is more easy and simple.” 

They next proceeded to the garden. The place was pointed out where 
the count’s slipper and kerchief had been found. 

“ Further stupid attempts to mislead,”’ observed the detective. 

When they came to the scene of the sup final struggle, M. Lecoq 
also soon found that the footmarks and disturbance of mud and sand, 
which indicated a struggle, had been made after the body had been de- 
posited. There were only traces of two feet working in the same direc- 
tion. There were no evidences of splashing on the rushes. Feeling 
assured that it was a dead body that had been dragged thither, he pro- 
ceeded to a minute examination of the grass-plot. There are two ways 
of dragging a body—one by the shoulders, in which case the legs leave 
two parallel lines to be discerned at least in some point of the way; the 
other by the feet, in which case only one wide impression is left. M. 
Lecogq satisfied himself that the body of the countess had been dragged 
by the shoulders. As they were nearing the house M. Domini came out 
to meet them, his countenance beaming with satisfaction. 

‘*‘ There can be no doubt as to the assassins,” he observed; “the men 
have dragged the river, and have not found the count’s body, but the 
have found a waistcoat belonging to Guespin torn and stained with blood. 
It is the same of which a bit was found in the hand of the countess !” 

“The judge is easily satisfied,” M. Lecoq observed aside to Pére 
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Plantat, “and that with the most stupid devices possible. Why a child 
would know that a murderer would not leave his waisteoat stained with 
blood to tell tales, and put a bit of it in his victim’s hand.” 

Dr. Gendron had, in the mean time, completed his autopsy in the 
billiard-room. His examination, carefully carried out, attested that the 
countess had been killed by a single dagger thrust from behind. Eighteen 
wounds had been inflicted subsequently, and that after some lapse of time. 
All the contused wounds had also been made after death. 

“ Ah!” observed M. Lecoq, “ Madame de Trémorel was seated at her 
tea. The assassin came behind and struck her. The suddenness and 
violence of the blow cast her against the table, whence the ecchymosed 
wound on the head.” 

“ Precisely so,” observed the doctor; “ that is how the murder appears 
to have been accomplished.” 

“ And who would have been most likely to have been in the room 
with her,” persevered the detective, but addressing himself to Pére 
Plantat, “when the countess was taking her tea, and who could have 
approached her so closely from behind as to inflict a fatal wound without 
his presence arousing suspicion ?” 

Pére Plantat smiled grimly, but he did not deem it necessary to say 
anything at this stage of the inquiry. Turning the subject of conversa- 
tion, he observed to Dr. Gendron that he could scarcely return to Corbeil 
that evening, nor M. Lecoq to Paris, and they had better put up for the 


night at his house—a proposal to which they both signified their glad 
consent. 


III.—A Famiry 1n Trovste. 


It was dark before the three officials got away from the scene of crime. 
As they wended their way to Pére Plantat’s, the old justice of peace in- 
dulged in many surmises as to what had happened to the worthy mayor. 
Miss Laurentia could not have written that she was merely ill; no, her 
mother was a sensible, strong-minded woman, and would not have been 
so affected from so slight a cause. Some terrible event must have 
occurred. They had to pass the mayor’s house. A group of women 
were assembled at the gate, gossiping, as is usual when anything has 
happened. A servant stepped forward from out of the group. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “only a moment ago my master was asking for 
= doctor especially. When he came in and read the fatal letter, 

e, too, was taken ill, very ill. Robelot, the druggist, came to his 
assistance, and he has recovered his consciousness, but te is still in a con- 
dition most distressing to contemplate. Come in! come in!” 

The doctor and his friends did not wait for the invitation to be 
repeated. They were on the door-steps, and in a moment afterwards in 
the house. When they reached the parlour, they found Madame Cour- 
tois laying almost insensible in an arm-chair, M. Courtois, little better, 
on the sofa. Robelot had just finished the operation of breathing a vein 
in each arm. When the mayor perceived Pére Plantat, he summoned 
strength to ejaculate, 

Ah, dear friend! I am very unfortunate. I am much to be pitied.” 

Pére Plantat approached the old man, and taking his hands in his, 
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endeavoured to console him. ‘ You know that I am your friend, your 
best and oldest friend,” observed Pére Plantat. ‘Speak; tell me what 
has happened.” 


“ Tt is too horrible!’ muttered the agonised parent. “My Laurentia! 


so young! sohappy! Here, read her last letter!” And he held forth. 


the fatal missive, which was bathed in tears. . 

It was with difficulty that Pére Plantat could decipher the contents. 
At length he read aloud a horrible, yet somewhat incoherent, epistle, in 
which Laurentia prayed for pardon: she had forgotten her duty to her 
parents, led away by a fatal passion; she was lost, dishonoured, and 
abandoned ; she coll no longer hide her fault, but she would not survive 
her shame. She would go and put an end to her miseries and her 
sorrows where no one would ever find her. 

“ The wretch !’’ exclaimed Pére Plantat, in an agony of passion, as he 
concluded reading the letter. 

“ Yes,” said M. Courtois, “‘ the wretch ! Vile seducer, who has robbed 
me of my dearest treasure! But why abandon a beautiful young girl 
who has a million for a dowry? ‘The villain is not free, he must be 
married. The wretch can be no other than the Count of Trémorel.” 

The silence of all present intimated that such was also their conviction 
more eloquently than if each had given in his assent. M. Lecoq was 
almost as much affected by the distress of the worthy magistrate, whose 
long-sustained dignity had vanished in the presence of the overwhelming 
reality of affliction, as even his old friends, and he did his best to encou- 
rage him by holding out hopes of discovering at least the body of his 
daughter. But when M. Courtois raged against the perfidy of the man 
whom he had admitted to his house as a friend, and that the knife of the 
assassin had deprived him even of the satisfaction of revenge, M. Lecoq 
shrugged his shoulders, and seemed to consult the portrait on his bonbon 
box with revived interest. 

M. Courtois, exhausted by the violence of his grief, at length fell 
senseless on the sofa, and Dr. Gendron, fearing that cerebral inflammation 
might follow so much excitement, ordered him a soothing draught, and, 
with the help of his wife, took him to his bedroom. Pére Plantat, 
M. Lecogq, and Robelot remained in the parlour. 

“ Poor Laurentia !’’ muttered the old justice of peace, “ poor dear girl! 
And to think that I dreaded some catastrophe; that, indeed, using the 
privilege of an old friend, I had warned her.” : 

“Then why did you not endeavour to prevent it?” interrupted the 
detective. 

“T could do nothing,” continued Pére Plantat; “the count wou.d 
have denied all. *As to Laurentia, she laughed at me. Oh, I loved her 
as my own child! It was for her that I reared the most beautiful 
petunias and the rarest heaths to be found within twenty miles. I could 
not save her!” 

M. Lecoq again consulted the portrait, but this time with a significant 
smile. The warmth of the old justice evidently impressed him with 
ideas to which it would not be convenient to give outward expression. 
But the attention of the justice was suddenly aroused to the presence of 
the herbalist, and he was vexed at the idea that he should have been a 
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witness to his weakness. Controlling his annoyance, however, he turned 
round to him and said, “ Ah! it was lucky you were here. Your lancet 
probably saved M. Courtois’s life.” 

M. Robelot bowed and grinned obsequiously. 

“ M. Courtois,” continued the justice, “ will, I am sure, reward you.” 

“Oh! as to that,” observed the herbalist, “I am happy in being of 
use, without seeking for profit.” 

“T am aware that you are well off, M. Robelot. You have been 
investing in land lately. The meadow of Morin may be a little damp, 
and the arable land you bought of widow Trapéole is a little stony, but 
both are capable of great improvement.”’ 

“ Poor land, sir! poor land!” observed the herbalist, evidently not 
quite at his ease. : 

“ Business as a quack doctor,”’ persevered the justice, “ seems to thrive. 
But you are clever. Dr. Gendron himself attests to your intelligence. 
You even assisted him in his laborious researches on the effects and anti- 
dotes of poisons.” 

“I did my best to help him. I was paid for my trouble,” responded 
Robelot, annoyed at the turn the conversation was taking. 

“The doctor will probably soon want you again, for,” be said, looking 
the herbalist full in the face, “it will be necessary to exhume the body of 
M. Sauvresy.” 

“ Sauvresy !” ejaculated the herbalist, completely taken aback. 

“Yes, M. Sauvresy. Suspicions have been moo de by papers found 
at M. de Trémorel’s. Nay, there are even receipts for money on account 
of poisons delivered !”” 

This was too much for Robelot, who, perceiving that he was implicated, 
made some trifling excuse, and an of the room. 

*‘T must compliment you,” observed M. Lecoq, when the herbalist had 
taken himself off. ‘You are really equal to M. Tabaret, my great 
master. But whilst you have been cross-questioning that rascal, I have 
been examining Laurentia’s letter. It professes to come from her aunt’s 
at Fontainebleau, but the envelope bears the mark of the office in the 
Rue Saint Lazare in Paris. It is to that neighbourhood that we must 
direct our inquiries.” 

“ Ah!” I see,” exclaimed the justice, taking hold of the detective’s 
hands, “ you have the same ideas that I have—no, she is not dead!” 

At this moment Dr. Gendron returned. ‘Come,’’ he said, “ we have 
nothing further to do here, and M. Lecoq must be dying of hunger. We 
will adjourn to your house, Pére Plantat.” 
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WORTH THE WINNING. 
BY MONK SAVILLE. 


XIV. 


A CHEERFUL BREAKFAST AT CHRISTMAS TIME. 


Breakrast at Ashleigh was a movable feast, and it was seldom, 
therefore, that more than four or five persons found themselves 
seated at the table at one and the same time. But somehow this 
particular morning proves an exception to the general rule; 
whether owing to the sleepers being unable to resist the bright 
sunlight which has been streaming in at their windows, and the 
generally bracing look of things outside, or to the near approach 
of the genial and inspiriting season of Christmas, it would be hard 
to say; but so it is that, as we enter the breakfast-room, and 
take, in the exercise of our happy power of invisibility, a glance 
round the table, we find it unusually filled with people. And 
these people are of various ages, and heights, and characters. 
There is the lady of the house, who, in spite of her weak spine, 
is one of the earliest risers in the house, and who never, if she can 
help it, allows her infirmities to interfere with her duties as a 
hostess. She sits propped with large cushions, and talks in her 
lively, debonair style to the Earl of Dillie, that intelligent, earnest, 
and high-minded peer, that diligent minister, and useful adviser in 
the councils of his sovereign. In her neighbourhood is an inte- 
resting and diversified group: Viscountess Quaque, the gentle and 
beautiful wife of Lord Quaque, and Lady Boulder’s great pet and 
favourite; Mr. Lionel Sprott, M.P., who sits for the borough of 
Rottingdean, which he secured through the powerful influence of 
my Lord Dillie, at the last general election, which took place some 
five years ago, a prim-looking exact man, with a large energetic 
head, a man of method and punctuality, delighting in details and 
technicalities, assiduous in his attendance at the House, and very 
active on committees; Mrs. Sprott, his spouse, a — woman of 
very strong mind, firm and severe of feature, stiff in manner, and 


inclined to carry it with rather a high hand over her energetic 

but docile consort; finally, Lady Mary Tarnicliffe, Lady Boulder’s 

only daughter, a nice-looking girl of sixteen, who tries to draw 

out Mrs. Sprott in a conversation about canaries, but not with the 

most marked success. Then at the lower end of the table we have 

Viscount Quaque, who is just now dissecting the body of a part- 
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ridge for the benefit of Miss Neeve, while that enthusiastic creature 
descants volubly on the beauties of his children; Julia and Mar- 
garet Sprott, bony, gawky girls, with very little to say for them- 
selves, and standing apparently in great awe of the maternal 
authority, for they look decidedly uncomfortable whenever their 
mamma happens to glance their way; Miss Buzbane, an elderly 
frump, with huge knobs of hair attached to her temples and im- 
pending over her eyes, a lady who would be only too happy to sit 
up half the night playing whist, but only for penny points, for 
being a staunch churchwoman and a very regular y wnt ty she 
believes it would be contrary to sound doctrine to play for higher 
stakes; the Rev. Lewis Croft, the chaplain, and also some time 
tutor to Viscount Knipp, whom he coached preparatory to that 
young scholar being received into the bosom of Alma Mater, an 
ecclesiastic of a grave countenance and reverent demeanour, with 
~ forehead, high but narrow, and with pate partially bald, the 
ck of which is circled with an even fringe of black hair; and, 
last (but as respects his own opinion of himself certainly not least), 
that noble veteran and redoubtable warrior, that model of a soldier, 
that pride of his country, that old yet fresh and youthful and mar- 
vellously-preserved beau, that wicked, charming, cynical, satirical 
creature Colonel George Rickarby, formerly of the 2nd Life 
Guards. Such is the party which surrounds the hospitable board 
at Ashleigh this pleasant 23rd of December. Let us listen to 
what they are saying at Lady Boulder’s end; and, for the sake of 
convenience, let the dialogue be recorded in a dramatic form. 

Lady Boulder.—Ernest mentioned the other day that you had 
some beers of moving from Curzon-street. You don’t seriously 
mean it, I hope? 

Lord Dillie.—I certainly did a “~~ ago, but since that 
time I have come to change my mind. People got quite furious 
when I hinted at it. They said it would be preposterous; and 
some imaginative person went so far as to assert that it would 
cover me with eternal infamy, which naturally made me pause. 
The end of it is I have determined to stay where I am. 

Lady Boulder (indignantly).—It is well you have. Sell dear 
old Devon House! Really, Lord Dillie, one would hardly believe 

ou in your senses when you take such notions into your head. 
t would load you with infamy. AsI said to Ernest ag he told 
me of it, you could not do a more outrageous thing. The house 
has belonged to your family for the last—how many years is it?— 
for the last seventy years, I suppose; and besides which it was 
your grandfather’s constant residence, and his name, as you know 
uite well, will always be historical. I’m ashamed of you when I 
think that you should ever have entertained such an idea. And 


pray where had you intended to pitch your tent after migrating 
rom Mayfair? 
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Lord Dillie (smiling)—Why, you see, I have got so sick of that 
locality, and of Curzon-street in particular, and I have always had 
a wish to live somewhere on the other side of Piccadilly—Carlton 
House-terrace, for instance—so has Lady Dillie. She fancies it 
would be less damp there than in Curzon-street. 

Lady Boulder.—Less damp! She could not be under a greater 
delusion. Why, every one knows that all that south-west part 
lies much lower than any part on your side of Piccadilly, and 
must, therefore, be far the dampest of the two—will you give 
me a little of that dish in front of you; I don’t know what it is, 
but it looks very nice—I should have thought Lady Dillie was 
aware of that. 

Lord Dillie—Then it is decidedly more cheerful down there. 
Besides, it is so much nearer]the House, which I should look upon 
as an advantage. 

Lady Boulder.—That would be but a very poor reason for 
selling Devon House, in my opinion. Why, you know, the House 
only sits six months out of the twelve. Whit time in February is 
parliament to meet next year? 

Lord Dillie—On the 15th. 

Lady Boulder.—You expect it to be rather a stormy session, 
don’t you? 

Lord Boulder.—Yes. The Opposition are getting tired of being 
out in the cold, and report says they are going to try some despe- 
rate move to turn us out. We in the Lords shan’t have much of 
the fighting, however. 

Lady Boulder.—It seems to me as if you in the Lords never had 
much of anything—either fighting, or business, or talking. Lan: 
ham, as you know, never goes near the House, and he takes so little 
interest in politics, that I seldom get much out of him as to what 
is going on. But I do think your lordships are the most humdrum 
set that ever were, and so very lazy, too! It seems to me that you 
only meet to look at one another and then go away, or else to sit 
down and go to sleep. Whenever I happen to glance at the 
“ Parliamentary Intelligence” in the Times, Tessie read some= 
thing like this: “The Lord Chancellor took his seat on the wool- 
sack at five o’clock. The Limited Liability Bill for something or 
other was read a second time. After a little conversation the sub- 
ject dropped. Their lordships adjourned at 5.20.” Now, Lord 
Dillie, how can you manage to do any legislation in twenty 
minutes? 

Lord Dillie (laughing heartily to himself, and buttering a roll). 
—Yov’re a little hard upon us, Lady Boulder. We managed, you 
see, to read a bill a second time. That was, so far, a piece of legis- 
lation. 

Lady Boulder—But that, I am told, can be done in five minutes 
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if there is no opposition. Well, what were you doing the other 
fifteen? Napping, I suppose. 

* Lord Dillie.—You forget the conversation. That would natu- 
rally occupy the quarter of an hour. I don’t think you quoted 
quite fairly. You said the subject dropped, and that, of course, 
implied that we had been talking about something which I dare 
say you would have found in the report. What a size these pre- 
served apricots are! They remind me of the old Chillingham ones; 
you must have had a fine crop this year. No, no; I think you 
do us scant justice. Have you ever been to a debate in the 
Lords? 

Lady Boulder.—Yes; Langham took me once when something 
was going on in which he was interested—I forget now what it was 
exactly—and, to tell you the truth, I was very glad when it was 
all over. The Lord Chancellor looked to me so like a solemn old 
owl stuck up there on the woolsack, that I had a strong desire to 
go up and flap him with my pocket-handkerchief and see what he 
would do. Presently, however, he rose and proceeded to lay down 
the law about something in the very wisest manner, whereupon I 
got up and left his lordship to harangue at his leisure to those who 
might be fortunate enough to understand him. There weren’t 
-above twenty or thirty in the House, and some, I am sure, had 
‘begun to nod. A nice lively set of legislators you are! 

rd Dillie (chuckling to himself again)—And that was how 
tthe Upper House impressed you? Upon my word, Lady Boulder, 
you libel us horribly; and it is the more inexcusable because your 
-own husband is one of us, and ought to attend to his parliamentary 
duties better than he does. But you should come and see us on a 
field-day, when my Lord Dufty and my Lord Riddleton are 
shaving a set-to. Dufty’s speaking I am certain would delight 


ou. 

= Lady Boulder.— Well, perhaps it might. I believe I have read 
some of his speeches in the papers, on I think they struck me as 
very clever. What a pity it is, though, that you haven’t some of 
the fun and animation of the House of Commons. I enjoy going 
there excessively when anything important is going on. Eleanor, 
dear, what a wretched appetite you have got this morning; you 
don’t eat as much as would satishy a chicken. 

Lady Quaque.—No, dear; [ve got a slight return of that neu- 
zalgic pain in my head this morning. I suspect this frost has 
something to do with it. 

Lord Dillie.—I don’t wonder, Lady Boulder, at you preferring 
the Lower House. We of the Upper are glad enough to rise early 
and rush away to hear the Commons when anything exciting is 
going on. I fear we do nod a little now and then, but you must 
remember that nearly all the important questions of legislation 
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commence in the House of Commons, and that by the time they 
reach us they have lost much of their freshness and interest. * 

Lady Boulder.—All that can be said on the subject has been 
said, in fact. Well, I think it is treating your lordships very 
shabbily to give you the orange to squeeze after all the juice has 

n pressed out. For my part, if I were a man, I would much 

rather be Mr. Sprott in the Commons than you in the Lords, Lord 
Dillie. We were talking, Mr. Sprott, of the comparative advan- 
tages of the two Houses of Parliament; I am decidedly in favour 
of your House, and I am sure you are of my opinion. Now, would 
you not, if you were offered a peerage, at once refuse it in order to 
remain where you are, and enjoy all the fun and excitement which 
may be in store? 
_ Mz. Sprott (looking nervously askance at his wife, who he knows 
is secretly cherishing the ho that some day a grateful government 
may recognise her husband’s services by making a lord of him, 
though Sprott -himself would prefer being left alone in the enjoy- 
ment of his committee labours as a commoner).—Refuse a peerage, 
Lady Boulder?—refuse a peerage? No man on earth is more 
devoted to the House of Commons and to the business of the 
House than I am, and, I will venture to add, no man is more 
regular in his attendance at the House; but if my services should 
ever be deemed worthy of the reward of a peerage, I think I 
should hesitate long before I refused it. I don’t think Mrs. Sprott 
would allow me to—eh, my dear? 

Mrs. Sprott (smiling slightly and stiffly, as if her mouth moved 
by machinery).—Wait until the offer is made before you ask me 
that question, Lionel. Husbands, I am afraid, are not apt to make 
their wives’ wishes a law in these cases. 

Viscount Quaque (who has heard what Sprott has been saying, 
aside to Rucklebed, who has just entered the room and taken a_ 
seat beside him).—Listen to Sprott. He forgets he is not in the 
House of Commons. He made a speech just now, as pat as pos- 
sible. That man carries parliament about with him wherever he 
goes. He has Mr. a for ever before his mind’s eye, and 
“ayes to the right, noes to the left, for ever in his ears.” He will 
turn into a government-box, or a volume of Hansard, some day. 

Lady Boulder.—Then you think that a wife’s wishes should be 
a husband’s law, Mrs. Sprott? 

Mrs. Sprott (abruptly ).—Certainly, insome cases, Lady Boulder. 

Lady Boulder.—I cannot agree with you. Depend upon it a 
man was never meant to be under law to a woman in anything. 
He would not be a man if he were. Let a man consult his wife's 
wishes by all means, but don’t let him be bound by them. 

Mr. Sprott (growing red, and looking uncomfortable).—Lady 
Boulder, I saw in the Times, this morning, the death of Sir Home 
Chester, of Holmby Lodge. I think you said you knew him? 
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Lady Boulder.—And éo the old man is gone at last! He must 
have been of great age. Bring me to-day’s Times out of the 
library if you please, Bellamy. Yes, we did know him a little. 
He was a most extraordinary man; quite a recluse, and never 
cared to see any one. His great amusement was farming, which 
I believe he understood thoroughly; at any rate, his cattle used to 
take most of the prizes at the agricultural shows round about. 
Ah! I thought he must be a very old man. “ Aged ninety-one.” 
Poor old gentleman! he was quite in his dotage for the two last 
years of his life. I suppose his son will hurry home from Italy as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. Sprott.—He has a family, then? 

gy | oulder.—One son only, who must be between fifty and 
ixty, I should suppose. He and his father did not get on very 
= a latterly, and Sir Home, junior, generally lived 
abroad. 

Lord Dillie.—Is Sir Home the second a married man? 

Lady Boulder.—He was many years ago. His wife died a year 
after he married her, and left a daughter, who, they say, is ex- 
tremely good-looking. She will be a great heiress, unless her 
father should marry again and have a son, which is very unlikely, 
for he has never got over the shock of his first wife’s death. 

Mrs. Sprott.—I think it very foolish of him not to have married 
again; do not you, Lady Boulder? He must feel dreadfully dis- 
appointed at having no son to succeed him, because the title will 
be lost; and then a step-mother would have been such a great 
thing for his daughter. 

Lady Boulder (smiling).—Step-mothers are not invariable suc- 
cesses, my dear Mrs. Sprott. I have no doubt that Miss Chester 
has managed very well without one. She and her father are quite 
bound up in one another, and I daresay he never thinks of alin 
that she had been a boy instead of a girl. 

Lady M. Tarnicliffe.—Besides, Mrs. Sprott, it is so nice to think 
that he has buried his heart with his first wife, and has none left 
- asecond. It shows what a good wife Lady Chester must have 


n. 

Mrs. Sprott (who has been thinking to herself how much nicer 
it would have been if Sir Home had married a second time and 
had a son, and if the Sprotts could have made the acquaintance of 
the Chesters, and that son have fallen in love with Margaret or 
Julia Sprott)—You look at the romantic side of the question, 
Lady Mary; I look at the practical. er am upon it, it would 


have been better for Miss Chester if her father had married again. 
He should have married an elderly woman. Every young girl is 


the better for having a mother of sense and experience to look 
_ after her. 


“How glad I am I have not had to have a step-mother,” 
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thought Lady Mary; “she might have been a woman of ‘sense 
and experience ’—like Mrs. Sprott, for instance.” 

And the other end of the table. What is the chatter going on 
there about? 

Miss Neeve (in an anxious voice).—I hope, Mr. Rucklebed, you 
have changed all your wet clothes? 

Rucklebed.—All that required changing, Miss Neeve. It was 
only a certain portion of them that had suffered. 

iss Neeve.x—Oh, I am so glad to hear it! I was afraid you 
might have been drenched to the skin, and people who are at all 
delicate—and I feel quite sure that you need to take care of yourself, 
Mr. Rucklebed—people who are the least delicate ought to be very 
careful of themselves when they have got a thorough wetting. You 
must tell us how you came to be so unfortunate this morning, Mr. 
Rucklebed. Might I trouble you to give me one of those patties ? 

Colonel Rickarby.—What do you recommend as the best cure 
for a violent cold, Miss Neeve ? 

Miss Neeve.—I don’t know, colonel. Bathing one’s feet in hot 
water before one goes to bed, I should think; and, above all 
things, careful nursing by the hands of those one loves, and plenty 
of cheerful society. ‘that would be the kind of treatment I should 
recommend for a lady. You gentlemen would probably require 
something more severe. You are such peevish, discontented 
creatures when anything is the matter with you, you know, though 
you are so gallant, and clever, and sensible. 

Colonel Rickarby.—Ah, Miss Neeve, you’re uncommonly severe 
this morning; you generally praise us, you know. 

Miss Neeve rnd ar all I, colonel? Well, you see, some 
of your sex possess such charming qualities that one is obliged to 
forgive the faults of the others for their sakes. 

Colonel Rickarby (stroking his moustache).—You me | do us 
common justice, I assure you; and of course you must allow that 
if there are any faults they are—ha, ha—entirely swallowed up by 
the virtues. Upon my word, Miss Neeve, I think any woman 
must be uncommonly narrow-minded and prejudiced if she doesn’t 
look upon the lords of creation as the finest creatures out. “ An 
honest man ’s the noblest work of God,” the poet says; and if he’s 
a handsome man into the bargain, his value’s doubled. 

Viscount Quaque (aside to himself ).—Conceited, odious, shallow- 
brained, old coxcomb! He fancies every woman from sixteen to 
sixty is dying for him. (Aloud.) Ah, colonel, it is all very well 
for a man like you, with your good looks and fascinating ways, to 
be eulogising your sex; you would command admiration any- 
where, you know; but small creatures with nothing to recommend 
them, like me and Rucklebed and Croft, must be content to take 
a lower place, and to think ourselves desperately fortunate if the 
ladies deign to give us any recognition at all. 
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Miss Neeve (shaking her head).—No, no, Lord Quaque; that is 
having much too humble an opinion of yourself. I’m sure Lady 
ue did more than recognise you before she married you, and 
Im sure she thinks more highly of you every day. That is the 
way every woman should feel towards-her husband ; if she doesn’t 
she is not fit to be a wife, in my opinion. As to Mr. Rucklebed 
and Mr. Croft, Lord Quaque, you must s for yourself. I am 
sure we all know how to appreciate their high qualities. 

Colonel Rickarby.—Particularly the former’s—eh, Miss Neeve? 
I always tell Rucklebed his perfect get-up must produce an effect. 

Rucklebed.—Rucklebed’s immensely obliged for the hint. I 
don’t think there’s much chance of his going wrong in anything if 
he’s got Colonel Rickarby of the 2nd Life Guards for his mentor. 

Miss Buzbane (whose practical and utilitarian old mind has 
been reverting to the subject of the treatment of colds, on which 
she deems herself a high authority, as, indeed, she does on the 
treatment of most of the minor ills to which flesh is heir)—You 
were recommending putting the feet in hot water as the best cure 
for a cold, Miss Neeve. Have you ever tried it yourself? because 
I have, and I’ve known friends of mine who have, and I never 
found it do the least good. An aunt of mine had a most violent 
influenza cold last winter, anda most severe bronchial cough along 
with it, and she positively nearly killed herself with bathing her 
feet every night in hot water. She was so weak that Dr. Bald- 
wich thought she would never get over it. It’s the most dangerous 
weakening treatment, especially if the patient has delicate lungs. 
Plenty of salts and senna, and go to bed for a week’s the proper 
thing; and if there is tightness of the chest, a good strong mustard 
plaister. That's Dr. Baldwich’s treatment, and he finds it most 
successful. He cured four of my sisters completely one winter; 
they had all caught shocking influenza colds at the same time. 

Rucklebed.—Had they all to go to bed for a week at the same 
time, Miss Buzbane ? 

Miss Buzbane.—Oh, to be sure. You never saw such a house 
as we had. Cough, cough, cough, all day long, from every room 
in the house ; and sneeze, sneeze, sneeze, half the night through. 

- Miss Neeve.—How pleasant! Did you ever try your own 
treatment on yourself, Miss Buzbane ? 

Miss Buzbane.—I? Oh dear, no. I never knew what it was 
to have a day’s illness, Iam glad to say. If I think I am out of 
sorts I send for Dr. Baldwich at once. 

Colonel Rickarby.—Who orders you a rubber without delay, 
Miss Buzbane—eh? Don’t shake your head, and pretend to den 
it; I know Dr. Baldwich ; and it won’t do, Miss Buzbane—it won't 
do. Baldwich adapts his treatment to the temperaments of his 
patients—haw, haw! 
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Miss Buzbane.—Colonel, Colonel, you will have your sally. 
Leave off joking, and cut me a slice of tongue. 

Colonel Rickarby.—You will be taking your diploma some 
day, Miss Buzbane, and giving lectures as a female M.D. You 
shan’t practise on me, though, till you know how to cure yourself 
without Dr. Baldwich’s help. “ Physician, heal thyself”—eh? 
Isn’t that the proverb? 

Miss Buzbane (bridling up).—How often, Colonel Rickarby, 
have I requested of you not to touch upon sacred subjects in that 
light way when conversing with me. t proverb, as you irre- 
verently call it, is a text in the Bible. 

Colonel Rickarby—Ah, Miss Buzbane! I’m no theologian, 
you see, so you must make some allowance. 

Lord Quaque.—I wonder what has become of Knipp this 
morning? He’s generally down early. (Calls down to Lad 
Boulder.) I hope Archie is none the worse for his hard an 
yesterday, Lad Boulder? 

Lady Boulder.—Not at all; only very lazy, dear good-for- 
nothing fellow. I went into his room this morning, and found 
him in bed reading Carlyle’s “French Revolution.” I dare say 
he is at it still, for he revels in Carlyle’s works. I believe he got 
the taste from his friend Manners. 

Lord Quaque.—I like the idea of Knipp’s taking Manners up so 
strongly. Lady Boulder is quite pleased about it. She saw 
Manners at Commemoration this year, and was very much struck 
with him. Knipp couldn’t have a better friend. 

Rucklebed.Do ou know him well, Ernest? 

Lord Quaque.—Pretty well. Enough to see that he is one of 
your downright sterling fellows, without a particle of puppy or 
fribble about him, and just the sort of fellow for Archie to lean 
upon and look up to. Croft can tell you more about him than I 
can, though. 

Croft.—Yes; I've known his uncle a great many years, and I 
advised him to send Manners to college if he could possibly manage 
it. Manners was born in India, and sent to England when quite 
a baby, and his father and mother both died before they came 
home, so that he never saw either of them. He has lived ever 
since with his uncle, who has been very kind to him, although, 
being a poor man, he has found it difficult sometimes to furnish 
Manners with the requisite means for his support at college. 

Rucklebed.—Clever fellow, I suppose? 

Croft.—Manners? He has few equals I should think. I was 
impressed with such a high idea of his talents that I told his uncle 
he must be sent to college, cost what it would. He got a Magdalen 
scholarship, and that helped him so far. I confess I shall be dis-. 
appointed if he does not take high honours. 

ord Quaque.—What a pity it is he hates mathematics so 
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vehemently. He told me that he meant to fling his Euclid into 
the fire the moment he left college. 

Croft.—W hat I like so much in Manners is that there is not a 
scrap of pedantry about him; nor is he a mere machine, which can 
run in its own particular groove, do its own particular work, and 
nothing else. He isn’t one of those men who can manufacture 
any quantity of verses, and turn you out a neat piece of Ciceronian 
prose, but nothing more. He has a mind which thinks for itself, 
and thinks with originality and precision; then, too, he has plenty 
of versatility, and that, you know, is not always the case with men 
of great scholarship. You often find them the dullest, prosiest 
— alive on questions out of their own particular sphere, and 

ike fish out of water in society. 

Lord Quaque.—Yes; give me the man who has distinct views 
of his own upon any given subject, and who is not the mere echo 
of other minds; who can talk on every-day questions sensibly and 
agreeably, with a spice of wit occasionally thrown in by way of 
relish, and I won’t trouble my head much about his scholarship. 
There’s nothing, of course, like having the two combined; but 
nine times out of ten your fine scholar subsides into a pedantic old 
bore or an insufferable prig. I don’t think there’s much chance of 
Manners degenerating into either. 

Rucklebed.—I'm curious to see this rara avis of yours, Ernest; 
“oh seem quite enthusiastic about him; and enthusiasm about any- 

y, except that sublime person yourself, is not a failing of 
yours. 

Miss Neeve.—I fully share your curiosity, Mr. Rucklebed. 
Lord Quaque’s description has quite excited me to see this wonder- 
= or Manners. I hope, Lord Quaque, he is as amiable as he is 

ever 

Lord Quaque.—I believe he is; otherwise, I don’t see how Lord 
Knipp could have grown so fond of him. 

Croft.—He is very reserved, though. He can talk away freely 
enough in society on general subjects, but it is not everybody who 
can win his confidence and really get at his mind. 

Miss Neeve.—Ah, then I don’t think I shall like him much. I 
like men to be open and generous, and to have fine transparent 
characters, and to become general favourites. I may perhaps for- 
give him if he’s a great admirer of nature and the fine arts. I do 
so adore both myself. What a lovely blue sky there was this 
morning! You must have noticed it, Mr. Rucklebed, when you 
were out. 

Miss Buzbane.—I must say I prefer men who have plenty to sa 
for themselves, and who can be a little confiding, to those stupid, 
silent, reserved creatures who can’t say bo! to a goose, and never 
tell you any of their secrets. No more, I thank you, colonel. 

Enter at one door Viscount Knipp. 
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Lady Boulder—Ah, Mr. Laziness! so you’ve managed to get 
up, have you? I must write to Mr. Carlyle, and tell him what an 
immoral tendency his books are having upon the rising generation 
when they keep them in bed to such late hours, 

Lord Knipp (laughing).— Mr. Carlyle would be intensel: 
horrified if you did, mother; at least, he ought to be, for peop 
call him the apostle of industry. What a splendid chapter that is 
on the “ Insurrection of Women.” I had just begun it when you 
came in, and I declare I couldn’t stop till I had finished it, 

Lady Boulder.—And what would your friend Manners say to 
such a piece of self-indulgence, Archie? 

Enter at another door the Earl Boulder. 

Lady Boulder.—Well, Langham, you must have had a long 
walk this morning and be pretty nearly famished, for I saw you 
from my window go out very early. 

Lord Boulder.—I was out early, Beatrice, certainly; as you say, 
nf early; but I came home sooner than you think, and I have 
had some breakfast in my study, which I scarcely tasted, for my 
mind has been so much perplexed and agitated by certain questions 
ae extremely puzzled and confused—that my appetite has entirely 

t me. 

Lady Boulder (tenderly).—Now, Langham, dear, what a shame 
it is of you to allow such questions to get hold of you and worry you 
in that way. What horrible affair is it that is troubling you now? 
Not another company I hope? Do sit down, and try if you cannot 
coax that refractory appetite of yours to think better of it, and see 
if you cannot make a really hearty breakfast. 

Lord Boulder.—More breakfast for me? No, Beatrice, thank 
you; my mind is so materially disturbed at present that it is quite 
out of the question for me to sit down and attempt to eat—utterly 
out of the question. Surprises me to see so many breakfasting at 
once; most unusual circumstance; but I imagine it may be re- 
ferred to the influence of the season—the genial influence of 
Christmas time, although some of us complain occasionally of the 
extreme rigour of the weather. I believe, Mrs. Sprott, that you 
are one of those who feel it most intensely ? 

Mrs. Sprott.—I do, Lord Boulder, very bitterly indeed. Some 
people tall of this weather as bracing; it may be to many; to me 
it is simply the extreme of discomfort. 

Lord ‘Boulder.—That, Mrs, Sprott, is a drawback certainly to 


our complete enjoyment of the season—very great drawback; 
but we must endeavour, as far as possible, to shut out the cold by 
keeping up large fires all day, so that the temperature of the house 
may never be allowed to vary, which a medical friend of mine of 
the highest authority always insists upon as of great importance in 
trying to avoid the possibility of catching cold—of essential, 
paramount importance. 
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A good many of the company rise from the table, and proceed to 
leave the room. Lord Boulder, waylaying Quaque and Ruckle- 
bed as they are passing out of the door, says: 

« Should like if you two would take a turn with me on the 
terrace after prayers, while I tell you of the determination I have 
come to in re to that matter. Won't detain you more than five 
minutes, for 1 know you, Rucklebed, are anxious to get to the 
billiard-room; but I wish particularly to let you know the plan I 
have arranged in my own mind, because it will show you both— 
I feel persuaded it will show you—that it is the farthest thing 
from my mind to be rash or precipitate in this matter—to plunge 
into it with undue haste, and without getting the opinions of 
various other minds in addition to that of my own—the very 
farthest thing I assure you from my thoughts, although I have the 
project so much at heart.” 

“ Well, ’'m immensely glad to hear that there is at any rate a 
reprieve for the present,” said the viscount, “and that you have 
not written off a letter to say you intend to take a couple of thou- 
sand shares, which I quite expected would be the result of your 
solitary musings, Langham. There goes the gong.” 


XV. 
BRIEFLY NARRATES WHAT LORD BOULDER SAID ON THE TERRACE. 


THE Earl’s plan with regard to his line of conduct towards that 
sublime development of human invention, The Chimney Rege- 
nerating and Fume Dissipating Company, which he had conceived 
in the solitude of his “ under the inspiration of the effigies of 
Godfrey Tarnicliffe, and which he unfolded to Viscount Quaque 
and Mr. Rucklebed, as he and they walked up and down the 
south terrace in the sun, was of a very simple character. It just, 
in fact, amounted to this, that Mr. Augustus Trentham Treeby 
was to receive a second invitation to Ashleigh Manor. 

“Think I mentioned to you that I had received a letter from 
him this morning,” said the earl; “it was mainly about the Tan 
and Hide Company, which seems to be in a most flourishing con+ 
dition—in a condition which ought to satisfy every shareholder. 
He says that he should like, if I could make arrangements to meet 
him in a short time, as he wants to explain to me some alterations 
in the organisation of the company, which a number of the share- 
holders have suggested, and which he cannot enter into fully in 
writing. You know I told you Treeby was a man who went dens 
the country a good deal, and picked up information in regard to 
all kinds of speculative enterprises; and I haven’t any doubt—I 
haven’t the slightest doubt—but that he has heard something 
about this new company, and may know something of its pro- 
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moters; and the determination I have come to is to consult him 
while he is here making his explanation about the Tan and Hide, 
before I take any decided steps—any final decisive steps. It was a 
long time before I could make up my mind—assure you it was—so 
vulgar a man as Treeby is, so extremely coarse and vulgar, and so 
jarring in his manners to myself and Lady Boulder—particularly 
so; but then, putting that aside, he is shrewd and energetic, re- 
markably shrewd and energetic, and might be able to give some 
useful hie. Seems to me that I have hit upon a very happy 
plan—a plan in every way calculated to bring about a satisfactory 
result; most fortunate idea, seems to me certainly. I want you 
two to tell me what you think about it. Told you, Quaque, that 
it was best to allow me time to consider, to revolve the whole sub- 
ject in private before resolving on anything definite. You can’t 
fairly accuse me now, either of you, of rashness or recklessness.” 

Lord Quaque laughed. 

“ Well, I think we really must concede you the credit of a good 
deal of moderation, Langham,” he said. ‘You haven’t dashed 
into the business without something like a pause; but at the same 
time it strikes me you have only put off the evil day. This en- 
thusiastic Mr. Treeby will, of course, take up your company 
strongly, and egg you on to invest in it, para | if he thinks 
you will make him your agent for it as well as for that other com- 

any. However, I’m glad you're thinking of asking him here, 
for should like immensely to see him.” 

“ You will be killing two birds with one stone if you ask him 
here,” said Rucklebed, “which will be to a certain extent an 
advantage; but I quite expect that you and Treeby will make 
yourselves a majority against me and Quaque.” 

“Seems to me that you are both over hasty in your conclusions 
—that you judge me — excessively harshly, much too 
harshly,” replied the peer. “ You might wait till after Treeby has 
come, and till you see the actual result of my consulting him, 
before you speak so positively. But I am glad to hear you approve 
of the plan for inviting him here; and I had better go and tell 
Lady Boulder of it, so that a letter may be written and despatched 
at once. She will not, I fear, much like the idea of having 
Treeby as a guest again, so loud and vulgar as she thinks him; 
but I shall endeavour to overcome her scruples, and I feel sure of 
success—perfectly sure of complete success, when I mention a 
letter which I had from one of the Reefers the other day. You 
must be anxious, Rucklebed, to go to billiards with Knipp, so de- 
voted as you both are to the game. Assure you, I am very sorry 
for having detained you and Quaque so long about matters in 
which I am interested, but I felt persuaded :you would like to 
know at what conclusion I had arrived, and then I was anxious— 
extremely anxious—to have your opinion as to the wisdom of the 
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course I am going to adopt, because, as you know, I always make 
a.point of asking the advice of friends upon whose judgment I 
can rely, before taking an important step—invariably make a point 
of it.” 

“ And invariably follow the advice when “8 ge cousin ?— 
eh?—eh?” said the viscount, turning on his heel and going off in 
one of his boisterous explosions of merriment. 

And then he and Rucklebed departed to find Lord Knipp, and 
persuade him to leave billiards and join them in an examination of 
the state of the ice on a still piece of water near the home farm, 
while the earl proceeded to another part of the house to find Lady 
Boulder, and coax her to look favourably upon his newly hatched 
scheme. 


XVI. 
PLACENS UXOR. 


“ BELLAMY, do you know if Lady Boulder is in the drawing- 
room?” said the earl. 

“ No, my lord, I think her ladyship is in her own room.” 

“Tn the boudoir, you mean?” 

Yes, my lord.” 

“T wish you to go to her, Bellamy, and see if she is at leisure 
at this moment. Say that if she is alone, and can attend to me, I 
wish much to speak to her on a matter of very great interest—of 
extreme interest and importance.” 

The earl not only loved his wife passionately in his own shy 
nervous fashion, but he also entertained the profoundest reverence 
for her; he worshipped her as the greatest, noblest, and most 
exalted of her sex, all which he firmly believed her to be. In many 
respects she was a kind of divinity to him; she was in his eyes the 
wise and infallible goddess who, presiding over the world of Ash- 
leigh, ruled its inhabitants, attended to its interests, provided for 
its pleasures, and, in short, directed its whole affairs in a manner 
which shed a lustre over the name of Tarnicliffe, and gave a bril- 
liant prestige to the family establishment at the manor. Full of 
such ideas, the earl considered that on certain occasions his wife 
ought to be treated not as an ordinary woman, but with the adora- 
tion and awe which the exalted nature of her character demanded 
and deserved. For instance, if the august being happened to have 
retired into her boudoir to write letters, or to indulge in confi- 
dential chat with some bosom friend, her privacy was not to be 
rudely invaded even by such a privileged person as her own hus- 
band ; it was to be held sacred from all sudden and unseasonable 
intrusion ; due notice was to be sent her of an intended visit, with 
the hope respectfully expressed that her convenience would allow 
of an audience being granted. The earl was always particular on 
this point, and so it was that in desiring to see Lady Boulder on 
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the present occasion he took care to put that preliminary question 
to Bellamy, and then to send him on an embassy charged with a 
message to the deity. Lady Boulder felt amused at her husband’s 
crotchets, but she invariably humoured him in them all, and, with 
a delicacy of tact which seems an instinct in some women, assumed 
all the dignity and majesty which would have been deemed appro- 
priate to the character with which he was pleased to invest her. It 
always made her smile when Bellamy opened the door of her 
sanctum and announced that the earl was extremely anxious to 
have an audience whenever it suited her ladyship’s leisure and con- 
venience to give him one. And when Bellamy had shut the door 
and pwodod 9 with his answer she would smile again, when she 
thought of her husband’s whims with their funny formalities, and 
et it caused a great delight in her heart that the earl should thus 
ve so loving and lofty a respect for her as even to carry it into 
such trifles, and that though many years had now passed away 
since he and she were married, she had been able not only to pre- 
serve that respect in its pristine strength, but even to increase it. 
And indeed, I would ask, what wife is there deserving of the 
name but would be touched by veneration so profound and by 
attentions so courtly and chivalrous, conveying as they would do 
such a flattering tribute to her character and worth? Bellamy re- 
turned in a few minutes to the earl. 

“Tf you please, my lord, ny lady is quite alone, and will be 
ready to see you if you will go to her in about five minutes.” 

“ Sum well, Bellamy. Tell Johnson, will you, that I wish the 
fires in the hall and the different rooms to be made particularly 
large, and that he is to be sure to see that the hot-water pipes in 
the passages are not allowed to get cool as they did during part of 
yesterday, as it is necessary that the house should be kept at an 
even temperature—at an equable, unvarying temperature. You 
may also add, Bellamy, that all the outer doors must be kept care- 
fully shut, so as to prevent draughts; draughts in the passages in 
weather like this are always pernicious—extremely, peculiarly 
pernicious.” 

Lady Boulder had exercised characteristic tact in sending her 
message of delay. She knew that the earl would be ten times 
better pleased by her evincing in this marked manner her con- 
sciousness of the dignities and privileges of her position, than by 
her treating them lightly and indifferently, shoving everything 
which occupied her at the moment aside, and requesting his 
instant attendance—so in place of saying, “ Yes, to be sure; come 
at once to me,” she said, “ Wait five minutes.” 

The earl waited the five minutes, and a little over it, and then 
he repaired to the presence. 

“Come in,” said his wife’s silvery voice, in answer to his 


respectful tap. She was seated at a table writing, and she spoke 
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without raising her head or allowing her to stay its rapid 
course over the paper. “ Well, itis is you, it? You 
want, I hear, to speak to me about something very important.” 

“ Yes, Beatrice, when you are quite at liberty, and if you can 
spare the time—can conveniently spare the time—I should, like to, 
certainly,” said his lordship, seating himself on the other side of 
the writing-table. “ Afraid I have intruded myself on you too soon, 
but I am pretty sure Bellamy told me you would be ready in five 
minutes.” 

“That was the message I told him to take to you,” replied the 

oddess, still continuing to scribble; “and I have just finished this 
fetter, so that you need not distress yourself that you have come a 
moment too soon. There—that is done I am happy to say, and 
now I am at full leisure to attend to you, dearest. I have been 
writing to Lady Dillie. She has left Powers Castle, and gone to 
stay a week with the Harringtons. I hope the sea-air will brace 
her up, poor thing, for she seems to want it very much. By the 
way, have you seen the Times this morning?” 

“The Times? No; to be sure I haven’t. Thought—was 
quite certain, in fact—that I had omitted something this morn- 
ing; must have been owing to a letter I got, which put every- 
thing else out of my head. Is there any particular news—any 
news of special interest and importance?” 

“ Old Sir Home is dead.” 

“ Very singular—remarkably singular that it should be in the 
Times on the very morning when circumstances prevented me 
from reading the Times as usual. I thought he ad not be able 
to live through this winter, so frail and feeble as he was getting.” 

“And so old. I had no idea he was as much as ninety-one.” 

The earl was beginning to grow fidgety. He was longing to 
broach the subject for which he had asked the audience; but 
knowing that it might not at once meet with his wife’s approval, 
he was anxious that she should give some encouragement to him 
to introduce it. He got up from his chair and walked twice up 
and down the room; then he stared out of window; then, be- 
thinking himself that his wife might be worried by these move- 
ments, he resumed his old position, and alternately manipulated a 
stick of sealing-wax es a pen-wiper shaped like a cocked-hat. 

“ And what is this very important matter which you want to 
speak to me about, and which is making you so restless and 
nervous, dear?” said his lady, with her luminous smile, and 
coming round to him and pressing her hand on his forehead. 

The earl put down the sealing-wax and pen-wiper, and laid his 
own hand on top of his wife’s. Are there many sights more 
beautiful than that of a middle-aged couple exhibiting the loves of 
marriage-days, matured by time, not conquered by it, and in- 
duiging in a little refined spooning? Is the sight a rare one? 
Why should it be? Answer me that, oh, Pater and Materfamiliases 
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of Britain! Were the loves of your youth made of such rotten 
stuff that they wouldn’t last beyond the honeymoon? Were they 
out at elbows in less than a year’s time? Or was the love a pretty 
make-believe, the vows a sham, the whole wedding ceremony a 
farce, and the only real thing about the business the breakfast after- 
wards? Was the eos made of a long rent-roll or a gilded coronet, 
or was it a patchwork of the two, or was it wrought of a pretty 
face merely, which it was hoped would keep its gloss for ever? 
Oh, then, I don’t wonder at the tawdry material wearing thread- 
bare in no time. There is only one article which will last, and that 
Heaven itself recognises as its own manufacture, stamps with its 
own mark, and warrants proof against time and weather. And 
have tears been wetting the marriage pillows, and have your sere 
and yellow hearts been withering up, and has the fine gold which 
you prized so highly been growing dim, and the rust of it been 
“eating your flesh as it were fire?” Oh fye! oh fye! ‘Well, the 
earl laid his own hand on top of the white delicate one pressed to 
his forehead, and said: 

“‘ How kind and sympathising you are, Beatrice—exceedingly 
so; so feeling of you to show such consideration when there is a 
question which is causing me perplexity. But I wish you would 
sit down. Dr. Bertrand, you know, told you it was the worst 
thing for your back to cuedie most injurious thing. I am ve 
anxious to enter upon the subject which I came about, but I fear 
it will not meet altogether with your approval—with your thorough 
and cordial approval. I must ask you, though, not to decide too 
hastily. I propose—in fact, I am most desirous—that we should 
ask that man Treeby here for a short time.” 

Lady Boulder burst into a little laugh. 

“ And this, then, is the highly important matter, Langham? I 
thought that perhaps you were going to propose going abroad, or 
going to tell me you meant to sell Pitfogie, and wanted to get my 
sanction, which you know, dear, you never will get. If my own 
will and choice was the only thing to be consulted in the matter, 
I certainly would rather be spared having Mr. Treeby as a visitor. 
Why do you wish to ask him here again? I thought you were 
quite Gaguated with his manners when he was with us in 

ring? 

“So I was, Beatrice; intensely irritated and disgusted—no one 
could have been moreso; and I assure you I hesitated a good deal 
before I made up my mind to propose the plan to you, knowing ° 
how much you disliked the man, and how greatly—how very 
greatly—he annoyed you while he was here; but I really, Beatrice, 
am anxious that he should be asked for a short time, so that I may 
consult him about a matter of great importance, upon which he 
might be able to give me some advice—advice which might enable 
me to see my way more 
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“ And what can this mysterious matter be which requires such 
a dreadful bear as Mr. Treeby to be called into council?” said 
Lady Boulder. “Has it anything to do with your companies? 
I hope you are not going to connect yourself with any new ones. 
Isn’t Mr. Treeby your agent, or something of the kind? Iam 
beginning to get suspicious of these companies, Langham; Ernest 
makes me so by what he says, and I have often thought they had 
something to do with your selling Chillingham. Suppose, dear, 
you make a confident of me in this matter. Would I not do as 
well as Mr. Treeby?” 

The earl got up, and began to walk pore down the room in 
his excited way, just as he had done that morning in his own 
study. It was not in the nature of the man to sit still for five 
minutes with a question of such vast consequence perturbing his 

irit. 
ai Make a confident of you, Beatrice?” he said. “ You know 
how highly, how very highly I prize your willingness and eager- 
ness to be the depository of everything in which I am interested, 
and how readily I accord you my confidence on almost all matters 
—most thankfully give it you; but on this particular subject how 
can I, my love, om can [?—a subject which would involve so 
much explanation to make you understand it fully, so much of 
going into technical details to which you are unaccustomed ; and 

ou, so impatient of anything of the sort, so wearied and bored 
om long and minute explanations about dry matters which do not 
affect you in the remotest degree; seems to me, Beatrice, it would 
only be inflicting heavy penance upon you to ask you to listen to 
it; but of course, if you are desirous that I should tell you about 
the whole business I will endeavour to do so as briefly as I can, 
with as little tiresomeness and fatigue to you as possible.” 

“No, Langham, dear, I am not desirous that you should do 
anything of the sort,” said Lady Boulder, joining her husband in 
one of his restless ambulations, and leading him to a chair; “ but 
I want you to sit down beside me, for I don’t like to see you con- 
tinually moving about in that way; I’m sure it must be bad for 
you, and if you persist in it I shall refuse to see you another time 
on such exciting topics; I shall, indeed, dear—indeed, indeed, 
indeed,” said her ladyship, patting her consort playfully on the 
cheek with the back of her hand. “ What I said was only in 
joke. You're not to tell me anything. I should never be able to 
understand about your companies, and, I am quite sure, should 
still less be able to give you any advice worth having; and besides, 
cannot I trust my husband’s judgment and discretion? So, let 
the matter rest, dear, and by all means ask Mr. Treeby here to 
consult. I shall be on my best behaviour to him, you may be 
sure; and, to tell you the truth, he makes me laugh so much that 
I almost forget his bad points. He certainly ts a most amusing 
bear.” 


| 

| 
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I suspect the earl’s conscience pricked him a little on hearing 
the announcement of the vote of implicit confidence in his judg- 
ment and discretion. The unpleasant thought might for the 
moment have flashed across him, have these qualities shown to 
great advantage heretofore? Has my judgment been very judg- 
matical, or my discretion very discreet during these many years? 
How about Chillingham? ‘Would she have the same faith in me 
if she knew for what reason it had been brought into the market? 
And is my judgment and discretion to be entirely depended on 
for future occasions? Is it to be relied on in the present circum- 
stances, for instance? But perhaps, after all, that ultra sanguine 
temperament of his, which led him to see everything couleur de 
rose, and that curious abberation of mind which caused him to 
see even failure in a different light to other people, had success- 
fully blunted every conscientious conviction, and persuaded him 
that neither deficiency of judgment nor want of discretion was 
his weakness, and that his wife would have been highly unreason- 
able to doubt either. But, whether or not, he at any rate replied 
in more than usually excited language, and with more than ordi- 
nary nervousness of manner: 

“Thank you—thank you, Beatrice! Assure you what you say 
has given me very great relief—most intense relief and comfort. 
I was so anxious to get your assent, your voluntary assent, to asking 
Treeby here, because I could not think of inviting him if I thought 
it would cause you any positive inconvenience or annoyance. I 
am sure, as regards all transactions with him, you may rely on my 
judgment—implicitly rely on it; for, as everybody knows, I never 
embark in any enterprise, or transact any business of importance, 
rashly and hastily, without due deliberation—the most mature 
deliberatfon. And you may depend on my keeping Treeby out 
of your way as much as possible. But, my love, I’ve something 
to tell you which, I think, will give you pleasure. I had a letter 
a few days ago from young Austin Reefer, and he says that he 
and his brother are staying with Treeby at his house—‘ Treeby 
Cottage’ Treeby has named it; so like him, with his love of 
display and self-importance in everything—and that Mrs. Treeby 
is the very reverse of her husband; a thorough lady in every 
respect, he writes—gentle, and quiet, and unassuming, and ex- 
tremely, remarkably patient with Treeby, who does not seem to 
treat her with ma indness or consideration. He says, too, that 
the youngest daughter is a charming open-hearted creature, entirely 
different to the one we had here whom you disapproved of so much, 
and that she and her mother are devoted to one another. Assure 
you, Beatrice, Austin speaks quite enthusiastically about them—in 
the most enthusiastic terms. I will show you his letter afterwards; 
meant to have brought it with me, but my mind was so disturbed 
and agitated that I forgot, and left it in my study. What, my 
love, I would suggest is, that you should ask Mrs. Treeby and her 
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youngest daughter along with Treeby himself, provided, of course, 
it would not interfere with your arrangements, or be personally 
distasteful in any way. Seems to me that Mrs. Treeby would be 
quite the kind of person to suit you; and her daughter, too, so 
fond as you are of what is true and beautiful, and really ladylike 
in a woman, and so taken as you have always been with girls of 
candid and ingenuous characters, who display genuine devotion 
and affection. And then, Beatrice, it might be the means of con- 
ferring great happiness on them both, for they would have change 
of scene, and also the enjoyment of your society, which, you know, 
I have often told you would be considered a privilege by any 
person of taste and refinement. I think I told you Treeby refused 
for his wife when I gave him the invitation last spring. He said 
Mrs. Treeby’s health would scarcely bear the moving and excite- 
ment, which, since I have come to know something more of the 
man, and since I have received Austin’s letter about him, seems 
to me certainly very suspicious—decidedly, unquestionably . sus- 
cious. 

“Indeed it does, dear; I quite agree with you,” said her lady- 
ship. “I can fancy such a bear as Mr. Treeby being a dread 
despot in his own house, and a terrible Bluebeard towards his wife. 
Poor lady, how in the world did she come to marry such a man? 
Well, but, Langham, I don’t intend to do as you propose at all. I 
think your plan a very poor one; I don’t approve of it in any re- 
spect; the one I have to propose is infinitely better. I shall write 
a line to Mr. Treeby, asking him to come here for a fortnight, and 
to bring all his family along with him, for although that silly 
thing Emily puts me out of all patience, her follies and nonsense 
are quite bearable, and I do not see why she and her other sister 
should not come with the mother and younger daughtet. Poor 
things, I dare say they would feel very desolate at being left so 
long alone; besides, it will be ten times more interesting to me to 
have them all here together, because then I can judge of their dif- 
ferent characters, and compare them with one another. Of course 
I shall particularly insist upon Mrs. Treeby coming. I may as 
well write at once by this post, and ask them for to-morrow week. 
What do you say, dear, to my plan?” 

“Ts there any need to ask me, Beatrice?” replied the earl en- 
thusiastically, and getting up from his chair to give an outlet to 
his excitement in the usual manner, as his wife began to pen her 
letter of invitation. “Do you need to ask me, Beatrice? Assure 
you your ready and affectionate compliance with every part of my 
wishes and desires in this matter is far more than I could have 
ventured to expect—very greatly more, because there are so many 
things which might naturally be inconvenient and disagreeable to 
you in them; assure you it affects me very ee ects me in 
the strongest manner.” And at this stage the old gentleman, still 
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ing between the door and the window, did actually draw forth 
om ket-handkerchief and blow his nose three times in a very 
loud and suspicious fashion. “And as regards your own plan, 
Beatrice,” he went on, “ which you justly say is so infinitely supe- 
rior to mine—so superior in every respect, use it is so much 
more broad and liberal—I can only say it is another evidence, a 
very marked evidence, of your largeness of heart and benevolence 
of disposition—extreme benevolence of disposition, and of your 
strong common sense and clear judgment, which I always thought 
so highly of—always considered them to be so remarkably correct 
and superior.” 

Lady Boulder stopped her writing for a moment, and, lookin 
up, smiled brightly on her husband as he delivered himself o 
this glowing 

“ You naughty old darling,” she said, shaking her head at him, 
* don’t you think at our age it is time to leave off paying one an- 
other grand compliments?” 

And I suppose down in the bottom of her heart she was think- 
ing what a dear, loveable, quaint old being he was as he prome- 
ied between the door and the window. In his next turn he 
stopped before the window and looked out. 

“ Yes, it is—undoubtedly it is!” he exclaimed, ang. his eye- 
lass suddenly up to his eye. “Here he comes, my love; you 
idn’t expect him so soon, did you? Thought he was not to 

arrive till the afternoon; pretty sure Knipp told me so—am cer- 


tain he told me so. He must have ee his mind and taken 


the seven o’clock express. Ah, there is 
tance in front of the carriage.” 

Lady Boulder, who had finished her note, came to the window, 
and, resting her hand on her husband’s shoulder, looked out. A 
carriage and pair coming along the drive had just overtaken three 
gentlemen, and as it swept past them, a head looked out and gave 
a nod, which one of the three returned, waving his hand at the 
same time. The three, on approaching nearer, discovered them- 
selves to be the two viscounts, Knipp and Quaque, and Mr. 
Jonathan Rucklebed. Along an adjacent path trooped the young 
Duc & Ducs, attended by Miss Reade, who joined the gentlemen 
with various demonstrations of glee as soon as the respective roads 
had united. The carriage drew up before the door, and Knipp 
ran forward to welcome the traveller. 

“ Who is that, Quaque?—do you know?” asked Rucklebed, as 
a vg Ny outh of about middle height alighted. 

“Yes, that’s Noel Manners.” 


pp himself some dis- 
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VIII.—Mvcx To se Sarp on Sipzs: A ConcivUsion WHEREIN 
NOTHING 18 CONCLUDED. 


To Doctor Primrose, Vicar of Wakefield, is sometimes attributed what 
belongs to Sir Roger de Coverley, and next after him to his friend the 
Spectator,—the famous sentence, namely, that there is much to be said 
on both sides. Will Wimble and Tom Touchy fall into a dispute as to 
the right of angling in a certain part of a certain river, and Sir Roger is 
appealed to, for his decision on the vexed question. The knight is on 
horseback at the time, and hears both parties “ upon a round trot.” He 
then, we read, “having paused some time, told them, with the air of a 
man who would not give his judgment rashly, that much might be said 
on both sides.” And it seems that they were neither of them dissatis- 
fied with Sir Roger’s determination, because neither of them found him- 
self in the wrong by it. Ancn there came the grave inquiry whether it 
was possible for people to recognise Sir Roger as transformed by sign- 
painter’s art into the Saracen’s Head. The Spectator, being desired to 
tell his friend truly if he thought this possible, at first kept his usual 
silence, rendered a little more difficult than usual by what Parson Evans 
would call a “ great dispositions” to laugh ; but upon the knight’s con- 
juring him to say whether it was not still more like himself than a 
Saracen, Mr. Spectator settled his short-face, or, in his own words, 
“ composed his countenance” in the best manner he could, and replied, 
“ That much might be said on both sides.”* 

Addison had commenced an essay not very long before with the 
remark that in some opinions a man should stand neuter, without 
engaging his assent to one side or the other. Such a hovering faith as 
this, which refuses to settle upon any determination, he declares to be 
necessary in a mind that is careful to avoid errors and prepossessions ; the 
safest method being, when the arguments press equally on both sides in 
matters that are indifferent to us, to give up ourselves to neither. 

It is an amiable, if also too indolent, or too diffident, or not suffi- 
ciently earnest section of the family of Mr. Facingbothways, which seeks 
to abate controversy, and at once to reconcile and conciliate disputants, 
by affirming, when appealed to—for the judgment is seldom or never 
given unsolicited—that there is Much to be said on Both Sides. 

So rules Sir John, the jolly deer-stealing priest of Waltham, between 
the rival publicans, his comrades; “ Neighbour Banks, of Waltham, and 
Goodman Smug, the honest smith of Edmonton, as I dwell betwixt you 
both, at Enfield, I know the taste of both your alehouses—they are good 
both, smart both.” Chesterfield, coaching his son in the arts and tricks 
of diplomacy, instructs him to be as shy as possible of offering an opinion 
when appealed to—and if compelled to speak, to say something that, 


* The Spectator, No. cxxii. 
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when analysed, will amount to nothing—i/ y a bien du pour et du 
ac ow adjuges Flora between the rival claims of Rose and 
ily? 

Yours is,” she said, “the nobler hue, 

a 8 
Let each be deemed a amar 
And the next stanza declares them soothed and reconciled. 

Swift winds up a tractate on the vexed questions between Whig and 
Tory, by owning himself to “have the ambition common with other 
reasoners, to wish at least that both parties may think me right.” Ho 
less, however, of that, he declares his next wish is to have them both 
think him in the wrong—as a sure ground to satisfy him of his im- 
owe Something in the spirit of the arbiter in one of Gay’s 


So goodman Sexton, since the case 

Appears with such a dubious face, 

To neither I the cause determine, 

For different tastes please different vermin.§ 


La Bruyére says that when two persons have had a violent quarrel— 
one of them clearly in the right, and the other in the wrong—what for 
the most part those people do who have “assisted” at the “row,” is to 
_ condamner toutes les deux.|| Sometimes this sort of judgment may be 
the result of a sinister policy. In the middle ages, when Genoa and 
Pisa, quarrelling about the possession of Sardinia, referred their respective 
claims to the Pope, his Holiness decided for neither, but attached it to 
the crown of Aragon, to be held as a fief of the Papacy. He cut short — 
the controversy in the spirit of another fabulist’s umpire, who held that, 


Disputes, though short, are far too long, 
Where both alike are in the wrong.) 


It is not even every gazetier who has the face to say in his gazette, “‘ Les 
uns disent le Cardinal Mazarin mort, les autres vivant ; moi, je ne crois 
ni l'un ni l’autre.** Extremes meet; and there is an obvious affinity 
between the man who declares there is much to be said on both sides, and 
him who tells you there is nothing to be said on either. Equally 
admirable with the bold gazetier, in his way, is the Cambridge sizar, in 
his, who, to the examiner’s question, ‘ Does the earth move round the 
sun, or the sun round the earth?” replied, “ Sometimes one and some- 


times the other.” Byron trims neatly enough in deciding the relative 
merits of two world-wide rivals : 


But which to choose I really hardly know ; 
And if I had to give my casting voice, 

For both sides I could many reasons show, 

And then decide, without great wrong to either, 
It were much better to have both than neither.” 


* Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son, Oct. 17, 1757. 
t Cowper: The Lily and the Rose. 

Sentiments of a Church of England Man. 
§ The Ravens, Sexton, and Earthworm. 

Les Caractéres, ch. v. 

Cowper: The Poet, the Oyster, and Sensitive Plant. 
** Chamfort: Caractéres et Portraits. 
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Soon after Dr. Chalmers’s settlement in Glasgow, as we read in his 
biography, he was called upon to take part in a discussion at a meeting of 
the Town Hospital, at which some of the gravest of the city ministers, 
and some of the sagest of the city merchants, were present, when the 
“weighty and perplexing question was propounded, whether pork broth 
or ox-head broth should be served to the inmates of the hospital. 
Opinions differed, the debate waxed warm, and at last it was resolved to 
subject the matter to actual trial. A quantity of both kinds of broth 
was produced, each sitter tasting it as it made the circuit of the 

The judgments were then collected and compared, when the 
sapient decree was given forth—that henceforth there should be served 
sometimes the one kind of broth and sometimes the other.”* The deci- 
sion is not unlike that pronounced in a recent Cookery Book, on the 
knotty question which side of turbot should be uppermost when served ; 
the author advising a separate fish at each end of the table, one with the 
belly side uppermost, the other with the back. 

It is a great and subtle question, among doctors, says Moliére’s 
Sganarelle, when become un médecin malgré lui, whether women are 
easier to cure than men. “Je vous prie d’écouter ceci, s’il vous plait. 
Les uns disent que oui, les autres disent que non; et moi, je dis qu’oui 
et non.”+ That is not Sganarelle’s only achievement in trimming. 
When he is first laid hold of by the valets, and asked if his name is 
Sganarelle, in a manner and with a persistency that perturb him, he 
answers at length, “Oui et non, selon que vous lui voulez.”$ Moliére’s 
Eraste is importuned to judge between Orante and Climéne, on a ques- 
tion which he pronounces 4 vider difficile, and for which he would there- 
fore have them chercher un juge plus habile. But as they will take no 
“ve he shapes his decision into a form that shall, if possible, please 


Puisqu’ 4 moins d’un arrét je ne puis m’en défaire, 
Toutes deux a la fois je vous veux satisfaire.§ 


Mr. Midshipman Easy, discussing mathematics with the gunner, and 
being told by him that a very little attention to the science of navigation 
will enable him to find out “ how your parallels of longitude and latitude 
meet,”—answers smartly, as his manner is, “‘ Two parallel lines, if con- 
tinued to infinity, will never meet.” “I beg your pardon,” said the 
gunner. “TI beg yours,” said Jack. Whereupon Mr. Tallboys brought 
up a small map of the world, and showed Jack that all the parallels of 
latitude met at a point at the top and the bottom. “ Parallel lines never 
meet,” replied Jack, producing Hamilton Moore. Whereupon Jack and 
the gunner argued the point until it was agreed to refer it to Mr. 
Jolliffe, who answered with a smile, that those lines were parallels and 
not parallels. And as both disputants were right, both were satisfied. || 
Mr. Jenkison, in “ Headlong Hall,” is described by its whimsical and 
scholarly author, as deriving his name from av «£ wav, semper ex 
egetillen—olllaih, mensuris, omnia metiens: one who from equal 
measures can always produce arguments on both sides of a question, with 


* Hanna’s Life of Chalmers, ch. xxiii. 
t¢ Le Médecin malgré lui. Acte III. Se. 6. t Acte I. Sc. 6. 
§ Les Facheux, Acte IL. Sc. 4. || Mr. Midshipman Easy, ch. xviii. 
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so much nicety and exactness, as to keep the said question eternally 
pending, and the balance of the controversy perpetually in statu quo. 
(By an apheresis of the a, an elision of the second «, and an easy and 
natural mutation of ¢ into x, the derivation of this name proceeds, Mr. 
Peacock asserts, according to the strictest principles of etymology: acey 
Jenkison.) His fellow-guests at the Hall begin disputing on vege- 
tarianism. ‘“ In the controversy concerning animal and vegetable food,” 
observes Mr. Jenkison, ‘ there is much to be said on both sides; and, the 
question being in equipoise, I content myself with a mixed diet, and make 
a point of eating whatever is placed before me, provided it be good in its 
kind.” The anatomy of the human stomach, and the formation of the 
teeth, being appealed to by both the frugivorous and the carnivorous 
wranglers, “I am no anatomist,” Mr. Jenkison rejoins, “and cannot 
decide where doctors disagree ; in the mean time, I conclude that man 
is omnivorous, and on that conclusion I act.” So again when the 
casuistry of the ball-room is the vexed question, Mr. Jenkison’s deliver- 
ance is, as usual, ‘There is certainly a great deal to be said against 
dancing: there is also a great deal to be said in its favour.”* Like the 
French satirist, 
Pour l’éloge et le blame également j’hésite : 
Ils veulent |’un et l'autre un esprit délicat ; 
Tout louer est d’un sot, tout blamer est d’un fat. 

An essayist on Fanatics in Private Life comments on the lukewarm 
and contemptible look which, to people of this complexion, a gentle pro- 
visional assent is ap to wear : how that quiet life for which, for a few hours 
at least, you are willing to temporise, is precisely what they will not 

rmit: how, upon the whole, they prefer a fanatical enemy to a 

odicean friend. To an exacting, eager, uncompromising person of this 
description, ‘‘moderate belief is more unpardonable than immoderate 
unbelief.”” It is passion that he desires, alike in sympathy and antipathy, 
almost irrespectively of the precise set of objects that he has at heart. “I 
like a man to know what he thinks and what he means,” the fanatical 
person says; “to be half and half in things is the basest state ; to be 
neither with nor against, to run with the hare and hold with the hounds, 
to trim and double and pretend to see much to be said on both sides and 
on all sides—-this is the mark of a person to me unendurable.” To weigh 
arguments and reasons which make against your belief, is in his eyes to 
be guilty of a certain want of loyalty and allegiance ; it is as if you should 
listen to hints and whispers against the character of your friend: “to 
keep your ears open is to be guilty of as shocking an act of infidelity as 
it would be in the department of friendship.” It is amusing to read in 
Lord Cockburn’s records of the Scottish bench, how President Campbell 
one day delivered one of his deep and nice opinions, full of qualifications 
and doubts,—and how, the instant he was done, his impatient colleague, 
Lord Hermand, “ sprang upon him by a judgment beginning, ‘ My lords, 
thank God, I never doubted.’ ”§ One recals the case of the justice who 
liked to hear one side only, as hearing both confused him. 

* Headlong Hall, ch. i., ii., xiii. 
i M. J. Chénier: Sur la Calomnie. 


Fanatics in Private Life.—Sat. Rev., xxiv. 565. 
Memoirs of H. Cockburn, 136. 
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When the partisans of Gerson and of 4 Kempis were at strife about the 
De Imitatione, in 1616, there appeared between the combatants, in Sir 
James Stephen’s phrase, “ the majestic form of Richelieu,” who enjoyed 
at once the honour of being solicited by the disputants on either side for 
his authoritative suffrage, and the pleasure of disappointing both, by 
maintaining to the last a dignified neutrality.* 

Belle est vraiment l’opinion premiére ; 
Belle est encore Popinion derniére : 
A qui des deux est-ce donc que je suis ?} 


But that question is just what his Eminence would not answer. 

So, in effect, with Queen Elizabeth in deciding between Mary and 
Moray, as regards the letters which, if genuine, clearly made out the 
Queen of Scotland guilty of the murder of her husband. But Elizabeth 
both acquitted Mary and found Moray guiltless; and these two conclu- 
sions, so utterly inconsistent with each other, as Mr. Tytler says, Elizabeth 
had the hardihood to maintain. The impossibility that both parties could 
be innocent, makes him pronounce the sentence of Elizabeth perhaps the 
most absurd judicial opinion ever left on record.t It would seem Her 
Majesty, like “‘ young Mr. Brazen” (Marlow), in one of Goldsmith’s 
comedies,§ had “found the art of reconciling contradictions.” There 
was, otherwise, not much about her of the Honeywood of another,|| who 
hedges so shamelessly between the contending Croakers. To Mrs. C.’s 
view of the absurdity of her husband’s philosophy of life he assents, 
* without doubt, nothing more absurd.” Mr. C. is instantly down upon 
him with a reductio ad absurdum of the opposite theory, and at once 
obtains an equally acquiescent, ‘‘ without doubt, perfectly absurd.” 


Croaker. Then you are of my opinion ? 
Honeyw. Entirely. 
Mrs. Croaker. And you reject mine ? 


Honeyw. Heaven forbid, madam. No, sure no reasoning can be more just 
yours... 
Mrs. Croaker. O' then you think I’m quite right? 
Perfectly right. 
A plague of plagues, we can’t both be right. I ought to be sorry, 

or I ought to be glad. My hat must be on my head, or my hat must be off. 

Mrs. Croaker. Certainly, in two opposite opinions, if one be perfectly reason- 
able, the other can’t be perfectly right. 

Honeyw. And why may not both be right, madam? J &c. &. 


Small thanks gets the gravest arbiter in such cases, as the late King of 
the Belgians found, for instance, in 1834, when chosen umpire between 
Great Britain and America in the dispute about the Maine frontier; his 
award divided the territory between them, instead of assigning. it to 
either,—“ satisfied neither party, and by common consent was re- 

iated.’’** 

At the time of the great controversy in France as to the respective 
merits of the Ancients and the Moderns, La Motte sent his translation 


* Stephen, The French Benedictines. + Etienne Pasquier. 
} History of Scotland, by P. F. Tytler, vol. iii. ch. ix. 
She Stoops to Conquer, iii. 1. The Good-natured Man. 


q Act IV. Sc. 1. 
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(travestie, some call it) of Homer to Fénelon, and requested his opinion 
of it. Fénelon answered with compliments and eulogies, without com- 
mitting himself to a decision which was the greater, Homer or La Motte! 
He excused himself from giving an invidious judgment on so delicate a 
vexed question, by quoting a convenient distich from Virgil : 


Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites. 
Et vitula tu dignus, et hic.* 


Well may later French critics point the moral of this incident with a note 
of admiration : La victoire indécise entre La Motte et Homére! Better 
had he shirked the responsibility of deciding, after the manner of 
Aranjuez, in Mr. Barham’s Cant of Spain : 


——On a subject so nice 
It’s a delicate matter to give one’s advice, 
specially, too, 
When one don’t clearly view 
The best mode of proceeding,—or know what to do, 
My decided opinion, however, is this, 
And I fearlessly say that you can’t do amiss, 
If, with all that fine tact 
Both to think and to act, 
In which all know your Majesty so much excels, 
You are graciously pleased—to ask somebody else.t 


But some delight in ducendo dubitantes. Moore describes his tactics in 
trimming between a pair of stage-coach disputants: ‘ By occasionally 
taking part with one and the other, I kept up the ball between them, and 
was appealed to with more deference and anxiety by each from their not 
knowing which I would agree with.’’f 

During the Reform fever that was becoming an epidemic in the 
summer of ’66, the question was sorely vexed in (and out of) East Kent, 
whether its member, Sir Edward Dering, was or was not morally entitled 
to retain his seat; and Mr. Gladstone was appealed to, as perhaps the 
first Ductor Dubitantium of the day, to decide the difficulty. He was 
described at the time as clearly relishing the task ; and his refinements 
on the question were pronounced quite equal to the casuistries of Suarez 
or Escobar. “He refines and distinguishes; divides, and then confutes 
his division ; and ends, just as they used to do four hundred years ago in 
the schools, by saying that the thing is both right and wrong.”§ Mr. 
Ruskin was visited with a rap from the same ferule—on the occasion of 
an outburst on his part about national degeneracy and Governor Eyre— 
where he was ironically congratulated on the advantage he enjoyed over 
other people to whom the law of contradiction is something more than a 
figment of metaphysicians; it not being every one that could serve simul- 
taneously two opposite truths, and cling vigorously to both. ‘ The 
ordinary man holds to one and despises the other. The philosopher who 
believes that error is usually half-truth, and that truth itself, as grasped 
by our limited faculties, is rarely whole, loses in depth and earnestness 
what he gains in catholicity and breadth. But Mr. Ruskin’s enviable 
power of self-contradiction enabled him to believe, with all the vigour of 


* Bucol. Ecl., iii. + Ingoldsby Legends: The Auto-da-fé. 
Diary of Thomas Moore, Dec. 13, 1830. Saturday Review, No. 563. 
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profound conviction, first, that the nation, ‘ blinded by its avarice to all 
true valour and virtue,’ was going rapidly to the dogs, and next, that the 
nation was at heart good and sound.”"* Again, to apply the course of 
discussion of another topic,—namely, M. Gobineau’s notification of a 
characteristic difference between the Asiatic and the European mind: a 
European who has once embraced a doctrine, considering himself as cut 
off from the doctrines which are directly incompatible with it; for the 
opinion that a thing is black cannot, in the European mind, associate on 

ual terms with the opinion that it is white: whereas, with the Asiatic 
mind, according to M. Gobineau, the case is different: ‘ Il n’en va pas 
de méme des Asiatiques . . . . les antinomies ne les effarouchent pas, 
Vimmensité des terrains les ravit, le vague des délimitations ou plutot 
Yabsence de bornes leur semble de premitre obligation.”t Voila ce 
qu ils estiment étre la vérité ; instead of, as with Europeans, a something 
bien circonscrit, bien determiné, close, compact, exclusive. Easterns can 
more easily submit than Westerns to hold both judgment and practice in 
suspense, in questions where, as in Dryden’s couplet, 


The nicest eye could no distinction make, 
Where lay the advantage, or which side to take.f 


Where so much can be, and is, said on both sides—gue voulez-vous ? 
Edie Ochiltree, in Scott’s “ Antiquary,” is eagerly hailed as umpire by 
the lads engaged in the sport of long-bowls, when a disputed cast has 
occurred, and the gauger favours one party, and the schoolmaster the 
other (so that the matter might be said to have been taken up by the 
higher pay p With all the modesty of a bishop to whom the mitre is 
proffered, or of a new Speaker called to the chair, the old man is described 
as declining the high trust and responsibility; but being encouraged to 
accept it, he proceeds gravely to the execution of his duty,—hears both 
sides at great length,—and then, being well and ripely advised, pro- 
nounces the ‘“ moderate and healing judgment, that the disputed cast was 
a drawn one, and should therefore count to neither party.”"§ This judi- 
rate the merit of restoring concord to the field 

vers. 

aaa Rob Roy Macgregor Campbell, again, appealed to by the 
contending politicians at the Black Bear. ‘ You are a Scotchman, sir ; 
a gentleman of your country must stand up for hereditary right,” cries 
one party. ‘You are a Presbyterian,” assumes the other class of dis- 
putants; “ you cannot be a friend of arbitrary power.” ‘“ Gentlemen,” 
said our Scotch oracle, after havin pases § with some difficulty, a 
moment’s pause, “I havena much dubitation that King George weel 
deserves the predilection of his friends. . . . And, questionless, King 
James is also a grateful person. . . . But as I doubt mickle whether any 
of the competing sovereigns would give Rob Campbell a tap of aquavite, 
if he lacked it, lates my vote and interest to Jonathan Brown, our land- 
lord, to be the King and Prince of Skinkers, conditionally that he fetches 


* Saturday Review, art. on Spiritual Degeneracy, No. 569. 
at Les Religions et les Philosophies dans l’Asie Centrale. Par M. le Comte de 
bineau. 
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us another bottle as good as the last.”* For whatever Rob Roy might 
be in his own country, when his foot was on his native heath, and his 
name was was shy of politics and partisan- 

rder, and in his capacity of plain Mr. 


ship, on the Englis 
Campbell. 

There is a scene in one of Miss Austen’s incomparable fictions, where 
the ladies are engaged all the time between dinner and coffee in discussing 
the comparative heights of Harry Dashwood, and Lady Middleton’s second 
son, William, who are nearly of the same age, and of whom the former 
alone is present. The two mothers, though each really convinced that 

- her own son is the tallest, politely decide each in favour of the other. The 
two grandmothers, with not less partiality, but more sincerity, are equally 
earnest in support of her own descendant. But mark the ingenious tact 
of the two carneying, tuft-hunting, toad-eating Miss Steeles. “ Lucy, 
who was hardly less anxious to please one parent than the other, thought 
the boys were both remarkably tall for their age, and could not conceive 
that there could be the smallest difference in the world between them ; 
and Miss Steele, with yet greater address, gave it, as fast as she could, in 
favour of each.” 

When Mr. Pickwick and his friends are at the Eatanswill election, and 
the former gentleman acquiesces in the cry of “ Slumkey for ever!” b 
echoing that shout, and taking off his hat,—‘* Who is Slumkey?” 
whispers Mr. Tupman. “TI don’t know,” Mr. Pickwick whispers back : 
“Hush. Don’t ask any questions. It’s always best on these occasions 
to do what the mob do.” ‘ But suppose there are two mobs?” suggests 
Mr. Snodgrass. Then, replies Mr. Pickwick, “ Shout with the loudest ;” 
and volumes could not have said more. Messrs. Snodgrass and Tupman, 
at a subsequent stage of their progress, come across a man of bland voice 
and placid countenance, who always makes it a point to agree with every- 
body. The conversation, in a mixed company, turns on women, as the 

t props and comforts of our existence,—a proposition enunciated by 

r. Snodgrass, which the placid man at once endorses with a cordial 
“So they are.” ‘“ When they’re in a good humour,” interposes a caviller. 
“ And that’s very true,” says the placid man. “I repudiate that qualifi- 
cation,” exclaims Mr. Snodgrass—“ with disdain, with indignation ;” 
and he declares the man to be no man that has anything to say against 
women. “That's good sound argument,” says the placid man. “Con- 
taining a position which I deny,” the caviller rejoins. ‘ And there’s 
certainly a very great deal of truth in what you observe too, sir,”§ says 
the placid man. 

In George Eliot’s celebrated beer-drinking scene at the Rainbow, when 
the farrier and the butcher get hot in dispute about a red Durham cow, 
** Come, come,” says the landlord, “let the cow alone. The truth lies 
atween you: you’re both right and both wrong, as I allays says.”’|| A 
judicious as well as a judicial spirit, that landlord. Indeed, Mr. Snell, of 
the Rainbow, is expressly characterised as a man of a neutral disposition, 
accustomed to stand aloof from human differences as those of beings who 


* Rob Roy, ch. iv. ¢ Sense and Sensibility, ch. xxxiv. 
i Pickwick Papers, ch. xiii. § Ibid., ch. xiv. 
| Silas Marner, ch, vi. 
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were all alike in need of beer. Mr. Tookey, the deputy clerk, and that 
large and choir leader, Ben Winthrop, be- 
come litigious in talk, that same evening, and again the landlord inter- 
with his accustomed formula: ‘Come, come, a joke’s a joke. We're 
all good friends here, I hope. We must give and take. You're both 
right and your both wrong, as I say. I wi’ Mr. Macey, here, as 
there’s two opinions, and if mine was asked, I should say ~~ both 
right. Tookey’s right and Winthrop’s right, and they’ve only got to 
sit the difference and make themselves even.” The possibilities of 
Deabatiien in general, and the credibility of a certain ghostly Cliff’s 
Holiday in particular, breeds further contention and collision in the 
Rainbow parlour; and again this landlord is ready with his olive-branch 
and universal solvent. “Ay, but there’s this in it, Dowlas,” said the 
landlord, speaking in a tone of much candour and tolerance. “ There’s 
folks, i’ my opinion, they can’t see ghos’es, not if they stood as plain 
a pikestaff before ‘em. And there’s reason i’ that. For there’s my wife, 
now, can’t smell, not if she’d the strongest of cheeses under her nose. I 
never see’d a ghost myself; but then I says to myself, ‘Very like I 
haven’t got the smell for ’em.’ I mean, putting a ghost for a smell, or 
else contrairiways. And so, I’m for holding with both sides; for, as I 
say, the truth lies between ’em. And if Dowlas was to go and stand, and 
say he’d never seen a wink o’ Cliff’s Holiday all the night through, I’d 
back him ; and if anybody said as Cliff’s Holiday was certain sure for all 
that, I'd back Aim too. For the smell’s what I go by.” The landlord’s 
analogical argument is not well received by the farrier—a man intensely 
opposed to all compromise ; but it tells, more or less, with the rest of the 
company ; and it tells, in another way, in the story which, to say a good 
deal, is one of George Eliot’s best. 

There is something here to remind us of another loquacious publican, 
the one in Smollett, with his story of the two goblins that had been 
making a racket at Commodore Trunnion’s, and which Mr. Hatchway 
acon. to be a couple of jackdaws that had fallen down the chimney, 
and made a flapping with their wings up and down the room,—a theory 
highly offensive to the tetchy commodore, who stormed like a perfect 
hurricane, and swore “ he knew a devil from a jackdaw as well as e’er a 
man in the three kingdoms.” He owned, indeed, that the birds were 
found, but denied that they were the occasion of the uproar. ‘“ For m 
own master,” quoth the publican to Mr. Pickle, “I believe muc 
may be said on both sides of the question.”* 


* Peregrine Pickle, ch. ii. 
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A LEGEND OF SAINT BRITA. 
BY WILLIAM JONES. 


THERE are women of ev’ry creed, fashion, and sort, 
Good, bad, and indifferent, varied, in short, 

In tempers as well as in features : 
Some tall, others little, some stout, others lean, 
Some proud as a bishop, or rather a queen, 
Or easy persuaded, as Eve must have been— 
4 e mother of credulous creatures ! 


Some women are swayed by the glance of an eye, 
Whilst others, who mildest coercion defy, 
Never melt at the softest of phrases ; 
And some, who are young, are too old for their years, 
And others, who make a good market of tears, 
Though (matches apart) may be sweet pretty dears, 
At a spark will enkindle like blazes! 


There are strong-minded women, and others less so, 
Who their mind at a stretch but imperfectly know, 
In fact, we may doubt if they have one ; 
And others who look upon life as a race, 
To be run for at quite a sensational pace, 
Who whirl on at random, sans bridle or trace, 
To bewilder and somewhat deprave one! 


If I were commissioned, like Paris of old, 
‘ To give whom I listed an apple of gold, 
I would not be blinde ~ beauty : 
To the Palmam qui meruit ferat divine 
My choice meritorious would always incline, 
And the fruit of real gusto should ever be mine, 
As a matter of flavour and duty. 


There’s a name that the world may know little about, 
But you may in the Legenda soon find it out, 
That rarest of women, Saint Brita! 
So famous, that bishops and abbots, as well, f 
Popes, cardinals, others, too many to tell, 
Would anathemise any with candle and bell 
Who ventured to thwart or to slight her. 


A stout will she had; a manner uncommon 
Of dealing with mortals or sprites superhuman, 
She was most remarkably plucky ; 
m For all the temptations good Anthony had, 
And other saints worried, too, almost as bad, 
Rather tended to make her more lively than sad, 
And those who could daunt her were lucky. 


She was haunted by demons so monstrous and dread, 
That to talk of them only, each hair on one’s head 
Stands up quite as stiff as a poker: 
Some had tails that were scaly, club feet, and huge paws, 
Eyes larger than saucers, bone fingers, and claws, 
ith crocodile teeth, that looked sharper than saws, 
Or the glance of a Liverpool broker. 
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Some were shaped like a monkey, gorilla, or cat, 

With beaks like a vulture, and wings like a bat— 
Putting nature in wildest confusion : 

Such a mass incongruous of creatures uncouth, 

Far worse than a nightmare could conjure, in sooth, 

And, besides, ’twas no dream, but an ocular truth— 
At least ’twas to her no delusion. 


Such braying and yelling, such screeching and riot, 
When one would suppose that the saint wanted quiet, 
With night to invite her to slumber; 
But no rest could be had ’midst the clatter and din, 
For beneath and above her, without and within, 
To this “ chamber of horrors” came figures of sin, 
By figures not easy to number ! 


But calm was Saint Brita, no terrors could fright her ; 

Nay, the scene, though revolting, seemed quite to delight her, 
It pleased an ascetic caprice : 

She jeered at the monsters, and gave them in turn 

Such a look of derision as made their throats burn, 

And bade them “ move on,”—better manners to learn, 
In a way that would grace the police. 


More than this, for the saint had a rosary made, 
With beads half as thick as my fist, on a braid 
As strong as a man-of-war’s cable ; 
And this she laid on them with might and with main, 
Till they made the roof ring in vexation and pain, 
And she pummelled them soundly again and again, 
As long as her strength would enable. 


The devil was wrath when he heard what was done, 
And thought it was time to diminish her fun, 
In a manner that might be styled clever ; 
For, dressed l’ Adonis, and handsomer still, 
He tried all his blandishments, ready at will, 
And with exquisite ease and Lotharian skill 
He vowed he would love her for ever! 


But Brita was plain as the plainest could be, 

I may even say ugly, in some slight degree, 
Which rendered her hard of believing, 

That a mortal saint could insidious assail ; 

And spying by chance a small bit of his tail, 

She hammered it down to a chair with a nail, 
His dignity sorely aggrieving ! 

Enraged he declared he would love her no more, 

As smiling politely she showed him the door, 
And bade him ‘‘ Remember his duty ; 

For it certainly was a most grievous offence 

To waste time and talents on people of sense, 

Who saw through his wiles and his flimsy pretence— 
Let him try them on folly and beauty !” 


It happened, soon after, they met once again; 
Twas the last, for all deluding vain, 

As the tempter found out to his sorrow: 
He had heard some loud snoring in church on his way, 
So looked in to see what there might be to pay, 
To his credit will deeply the balance lay, 
And ’gainst those who indulgences borrow. 
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He found that a preacher, erratic no doubt, 
Had stray’d from his text, and had wandered about 
In a prosy, monotonous ramble : 
The monks were all dozing, and laymen as well, 
They seemed to be under a mesmerist’s spell; 
e With a chuckle, thought Satan, “This visit will ¢e//, 
And yield me a pretty fair scramble.” 


He stood near a pillar and counted his sheep, 

Very black ones they were, and to snore in their sleep 
Was evidence nasal unshaken : 

Then taking a goat-skin he entered their names, 

And the letters first crackled, then burst into flames, 

As he hurriedly wrote down the list of his claims, 
Before they had time to awaken. 


The parchment was filled, a few sinners remained, 

So he tried with his teeth to enlarge it, and gained 
A little more space for addition : 

*Twas a critical juncture, the moments ran fast, 

A few scratches more, and the sum would be cast, 

And make a round number of those who, at last, 
Were doomed to a ¢otal of perdition. 


But in tugging and stretching to make it all right, 
Tn the haste and excess of impatient delight, 
The skin was divided asunder : 
His head struck the pillar with such a rude thump, 
That it brought out a mountain of flesh for a bump, 
And the sleepers awoke with a start and a jump, 
For it sounded like very near thunder ! 


Now Saint Brita, who never felt drowsy at church, 

And amused to see Satan once more in the lurch, 
Laughed aloud at his ugly grimaces : 

A blow on the head he could pretty well bear, 

But the mirth of the saint was too galling to hear ; 

With a look that most others would wither and sear, 
He vanished—but left a few traces. 


In his fury he tore up the ry oe! scroll, 

And with it the lease of each slumbering soul, 
Very nearly the tenants of evil : 

The pieces were pasted and framed, we are told, 

A warning to all, both the young and the old, 

How in church if they ever are lukewarm or cold, 
They are apt to be snared by the devil. 
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WHOSE WIFE WAS SHE? 
FROM THE FRENCH. 
By Mrs. ALrrep M. Munster. 


I seND you, madame, the true history of Mademoiselle de la Faille, of 
which we have heard so many extraordinary versions. This account I 
have faithfully and laboriously compiled from the manuscript notes of 
Monsieur Moizas, as well as from portions of the address delivered by him 
before the parliament of Paris, in defence of one so lovely and so unfor- 
tunate, however blameworthy. I also owe much to the kindness of 
Madame Carmé, who permitted me to have free access to the private 
papers of her parents; and as you will probably see her before I shall, I 
beg you will offer her by best thanks for the manner in which she 
facilitated my researches. 


In 17—, at Toulouse, there existed between a Monsieur de Garran 
and the family of Monsieur de Ja Faille so great an intimacy, that the 
worthy gossips of the city predicted that a marriage must inevitably 
result therefrom. Nor was the rumour so ill-founded as such things 
sometimes are. Monsieur de Garran, a captain of artillery in the 
— Regiment, then stationed at Toulouse, was a young and handsome 
man, as much distinguished for bravery in the field as for his proficiency 
in those accomplishments which make the charm ¢f social intercourse. 
Talented and brilliant in conversation, his society was sought by all the 
best families of Toulouse and its neighbourhood ; and that fact alone was 
a certificate of his unblemished descent, for in Toulouse, especially at 
* that time, four generations of noble ancestors were not considered suffi- 
cient to entitle a man to rank himself amongst the old nobility. Monsieur 
‘de la Faille was one of the principal magistrates of Toulouse. Timid 
and cautious by temperament and habit, he was, like most persons of 
similar character, immovable as a rock when he had once formed a reso- 
lution ; and his birth, wealth, and social position made him as much 
respected as his gentle ingratiating manners caused him to be loved. 

He was a widower with one child, a daughter called Clémence, the 
beauty of the city. Mademoiselle de la Faille had so perfect a figure, 
that that alone, even if united with a very moderate amount of beauty of 
face, must have made good her title to be called a beautiful woman, but 
Clémence had a face which left no charm of expression, feature, or com- 
plexion to be desired. It was but natural that she and Monsieur de 
Garran, both young, handsome, and agreeable, and both free in heart and 
fancy, being constantly thrown together, should first be attracted towards 
each other, and after a time find that their mutual attraction had merged 
into a — feeling ; it was so, and everything seemed for once favour- 
able—birth, fortune, position, and age, for French girls are married 


young; and Clémence was fifteen, while George de Garran was twenty- 
ive. 
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George was as welcome to the father as the daughter, and assumed all 
the rights of an accepted suitor. All his leisure hours were spent with 
Monsieur de la Faille and his daughter; he was always their escort in 
public, where the beauty of the young pair attracted universal admira- 
tion, and the marriage was looked forward to by the citizens as a sort of 
public festival, of which all augured all manner of good. George had a 
widowed mother residing in Paris, and the only thing wanting to com- 
plete his happiness was the fact that she was still unacquainted with his 
attachment. He had not the smallest doubt of her consent, for he was 
her only child, and his happiness was her first object; but Monsieur de ~ 
la Faille placed great stress on the importance of her formal approbation 

of the union, and George, having first deferred communicating the affair 
to her until he should be quite certain of his success with Clémence and 
her father, had afterwards chosen to delay acquainting her with it till he 
could procure leave of absence, and tell his story in person. This leave 
was at length obtained, and the happy lover, sure of his future, took leave 
of his betrothed and her father one evening, with the understanding that 
he was to leave Toulouse early next morning, and not return until he 
brought either the fullest tokens of his mother’s approval or be accompanied 
by herself, if her health should permit her to undertake the journey, Full 
of joy and hope, George returned to his hotel, and there he was met by 
an urgent mm peremptory order to proceed without the delay of an un- 
necessary hour with his regiment to India. . 

Great was the surprise of Clémence and her father to see George re- 
appear next morning; the girl read evil tidings in his face before he had 
time to utter a word, and when he had spoken the news fell like a 
thunderbolt on the hearts of his hearers. Clémence was like one dis- 
tracted, George was himself too wretched to make any attempt at con- 
soling her, and Monsieur de la Faille sat in a sort of stupor looking on at 
the misery of his child and her lover, and almost as unhappy as they. 
Some time passed thus, but George, who knew that every moment was 
precious, was the first to regain some degree of self-possession, and 
pleaded his cause with all the eloquence of a full heart. He urged 

iteously for an immediate marriage, and that his wife should go with 
him, if she would consent to such a sacrifice for his sake ; but Monsieur 
de la Faille, who had by this time recovered the use of his faculties, 
gently but firmly silenced Clémence’s passionate assent to this appeal, 
and would not for a moment listen to a proposal which would separate 
him so suddenly from his only child, and send her, so young and inexpe- 
rienced, thousands of leagues from her native land to a climate which was 
then believed to be nothin less than fatal, and exposed to the probabilit 
of either being left a widow without safety or protector, or of herself 
dying so far from her father and her friends. He would not hear 
George’s agonised entreaties, and the young man was at last compelled 
to see that this hope, at least, would never be realised ; but as his despair 
was fertile in expedients, his next proposition was that he should at once 
resign his commission, and leave the army. On this point the magistrate 
was quite as decided as he had been on the first. He argued that it was 
only the temporary madness of a young lover in the first anguish of dis- 
appointed hope—he would not sanction any such step ; and to guarantee 
himself against seeming to do so, he declared that if George voluntarily 
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forfeited his career he must also forfeit Clémence ; he (Monsieur de la 
Faille) would never consent to incur such a responsibility in the eyes of 
George’s family, and he was sure that in the time to come George him- 
self would be the first to repent having yielded to such an impulse. 
As a last hold on her whom he so dearly loved, George’s next idea 
was that he should marry Clémence, but that she should remain with her 
father until her husband’s return, which was expected to take place in 
two years at the utmost. But here also Monsieur de la Faille was in- 
flexible; he had made up his mind to a course which he believed to be 
right, and no prayers, no arguments, could move him. He represented 
to the lovers that, being both so young, two years were as nothing in their 
lives ; and, moreover, this interval of absence would prove whether their — 
love for each other were a deep, life-long sentiment, or one of those 
ephemeral fancies which end in indifference and even dislike. In short, 
he laboured to convince both himself and the lovers that this separation 
was of all things the one he had most desired. 

George saw that his last hope had failed like the others, and at length 
ceased his endeavours to overcome Monsieur de la Faille’s manifold ob- 
jections. As for Clémence, she saw she could do nothing but suffer and 
submit, and she tried to believe that those miserable two years would 
make her faithful love so much the more dear and precious to her lover. 
Monsieur de la Faille was no doubt quite justified in making and 
adhering to his resolution, but he was, after all, a stupid man, and had 
doubtless forgotten his own youth; for it never entered into his imagi- 
nation that those two unhappy beings must have a thousand last words 
to say to each other, which must remain unsaid if he remained there and 
refused them one last parting interview, where, alone with each other, 
they might ask and receive the last vows which would be so much to 
them in the weary days of waiting and absence. ‘The worthy man had 
not the least suspicion that he could be in the way, and sat on, miserable 
indeed at the misery he beheld, but never dreaming of leaving them 
alone together. 

George remained seated near Clémence, choking with words which he 
could not say to any ear but hers, and gazing at her as those look who 
feel that every look may be the last. The minutes passed too quickly; 
he knew he must go, and he rose suddenly. In that instant he forgot 
the respect due to the tyrannical laws of good society in France; he 
only felt that he was leaving Clémence, and that he could not go with- 
out seeing her alone. As he bent to say “ Adieu” to her, he + tear 
words which were at once a prayer and a command. 

“ Meet me at midnight in the garden,” he said. 

She looked up at him, startled and reluctant, but that look was enough; 
she saw how he suffered, and in a voice as low as his: 

“ T will be there,” she answered. 

If M. de la Faille had had a grain of penetration, he must have 
divined, from the unhoped-for tranquillity of their parting, that they 
meant to meet again. He had the intellect of the head and not of the 
heart, however, and he suspected nothing. 

Night came, and the lovers met at the appointed time and place. 
Clémence came, half terrified at so unusual a step, yet proud to be 
able to prove to George how dearly she loved him by this one defiance of 
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all the laws which rule the lives of French girls of her station; and in 
17— those laws had still more significance than they now have. But 
George had had time to reflect. He felt as though he should go mad 
did anything occur to prevent the meeting, but at the same time he 
trembled at en tempted his innocent love to this act; for he knew 
well that Clémence would be ruined for his sake in the opinion of the 
— did any bird of the air betray the seeret of her assignation with 


In silence they met, and, hand clasped in hand, they for some time 
forgot in the joy of being together that they were about to part. It was 
a glorious night, a bright moon was high in the heavens, and there was 
no sound but the faint rustle of the wind in the long wreaths of honey- 
suckle which hung from the topmost boughs of the old tree beneath 
which they sat. 

It is needless to recapitulate their sorrowful parting words. A thousand 
times they swore to be faithful for ever through all the chances and 
changes of life, they arranged to think of each other, and pray together 
in spirit at certain hours of the night and day, forgetting, poor souls! 
that the day of one country would be the night of the other. 

The moment of parting came, and for the first time George pressed his 
lips to those of his betrothed. 

“Oh, George!” she said, “if L were dead your kisses would restore 
me to life.” And with these singular words, destined to be afterwards 
remembered, they separated. 


Il. 


Four ae had passed from that sorrowful night, when George, who 


had just landed at Brest, at once took the road to Paris, and arrived at 
his mother’s house there on the 5th of June, 17—. He had taken care 
to have her forewarned of his arrival by some friends, for she had long 
mourned him as dead. Immediately on his arrival in India he had been 
engaged in action, where he had been left for dead on the field of battle, 
and his name had been returned amongst the killed ; but in point of fact 
he had been only senseless from loss of blood, and, having been made 

isoner, had remained in captivity, without the possibility of letting his 
friends know his condition, and of course being equally debarred from all 
home news, till an unforeseen chance had enabled him to escape. 

One may easily imagine the joy of such a meeting. The poor mother 
had only that morning received the news that her son was still alive ; and 
now he was in her arms, wasted indeed, pale, haggard, and worn with 
sickness of mind and body, but still alive. Words seemed too feeble to 
express the mother’s gratitude to Heaven, and her dim eyes were full of 
the painful tears of age. 

George himself was exhausted with excitement, but after the first 
tumult of feeling was passed, Madame de Garran remarked a settled 
sadness in her son’s face and a profound preoccupation in his manner, 
which filled her with uneasiness. He evaded her questions in a manner 
which showed her he had something to conceal, and as she became more 
urgent in her inquiries, George, seeing that she was really unhappy, 
avowed the cause of his depression. 
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“ You will think it a childish folly, unworthy of a man and a soldier,” 
he said ; “but since you think there must be some serious cause for a 
melancholy I cannot shake off, I prefer telling you the truth. To-day, 
as I passed the church of St. Germain-des-Prés, I saw it all hung with 
black, and decorated as if for some splendid funeral. I know it is a 
thing one may see often enough, but it made me faint and ill, and I 
cannot get rid of the shuddering horror it caused me. No reasoning I 
bring to bear on it can combat the dreadful presentiment I feel. I read 
in all that mournful pomp an omen of some fatal misfortune. Ah, you 
smile, but, mother, 1 have been more than three years in hopeless cap- 
tivity, and the horrible sufferings I have endured have rendered sorrow 
and fear so habitual to me, that since I have been once more free I have 
been in momentary dread of everything.” 

“That only proves how much in love with happiness you are, since 
you so much fear to lose it, but the habit of being free and happy will 
soon reassure you,” replied his mother. ‘As for the burial preparations 
you mention, they are doubtless for the obsequies of the beautiful Madame 
de Servins, wife of the President of the Chamber of Subsidies, who died 
yesterday after a short illness of scarcely three days’ duration.” 

“The beautiful Madame de Servins,”’ repeated George; “she must 
have been beautiful indeed to merit that designation in Paris.” 

“Not only in Paris, but through the length and breadth of France 
she was celebrated for her beauty,’’ returned Madame de Garran ; “ she 
was, beyond comparison, the most beautiful woman of her day. At 
Toulouse, when they spoke of her, she was always called the beautiful 
Mademoiselle de la Faille.” 

This unconscious revelation seemed to George too horrible to be pos- 
sible; he heard, but his reason refused to receive the terrible words. 
More as one in profound astonishment than as one in sorrow, he stared 
blankly at his mother, the room seemed to sway around him, but mas- 
tering himself by a strong effort, he begged his mother to repeat word 
for word what » had just said. Madame de Garran did so, but no 
sooner had she uttered the beloved name than George, beating the air 
with his hands, and staggering forward a few paces, fell senseless at her 
feet like one who has just received a mortal blow. Terrified and shocked, 
his mother bent over him. A livid paleness covered his face, his limbs 
stiffened, and his breathing was suspended, but his wide-opened eyes 
were still fixed on his mother’s face. There is little doubt that death or 
madness must have been the result of the shock had not Nature relieved 
the oor tempest of grief by a passion of sobs and cries, which, when 
it at length abated, left the young man as weak as a child but calm and 
composed. Madame de Garran was a woman of strong common sense 
and quick perceptions, and during all her efforts to restore and quiet her 
son, her mind had been busied with the circumstances which had led to 
his sudden seizure. Reading the past by the light of the present, she 
remembered her son’s prolonged residence in Toulouse, and recognised it 
as certain that he must have known and admired Mademoiselle de la 
Faille. His overpowering emotion showed that he must have loved her 
deeply, and his love had probably been unfortunate, else why had she, 
his mother, been left in ignorance of it? Absorbed in her reflections, 
and less apprehensive as to her son, who was lying quietly on the couch 
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on which she had had him laid, she was recalled to herself by feeling 
George’s hand laid on her own. 

“Forgive me, mother,” he said, “for having so alarmed and troubled 

< on the very day of my return, but this woman, of whose death you 
ave told me, she was my first and only love, and in the same breath I 

hear of her falsehood and her death. Oh, Clémence, if for one hour 

during all those weary years of captivity I had forgotten you, I should 

hold myself as fitly punished now ; but no, not an hour, not a minute; 

you were ever before me, and after all it was for the wife of another man 

that I was eating my heart out in vain regrets.” - 

By slow degrees, Madame de Garran learned all she wished to know ; 
and she applied herself to soothe and comfort him, rather for the faith- 
Jessness than for the death of Clémence. She represented to him that 
Clémence must of course have heard of his death—on which no one had 
cast the shadow of a doubt—and that, after a period of mourning and 
despair, the wretched girl, without any hope of happiness in this world 
for herself, had doubtless yielded to her father’s commands, and sub- 
mitted to a marriage in which her heart had no share. In fact, the 
arguments which Madame de Garran’s motherly ingenuity put forth for 
George’s consolation, contained nothing but the simple truth ; and quite 
as true was her last supposition, that the death of Clémence had been 
caused by her unappeasable grief for the loss of her lover and the inability 
she felt to live in a world where he no longer was. 

George listened silently, not as one who feels his sorrow to be without 
redress, but rather as one who revolves some extraordinary project. His 
mother anxiously watched every varying expression of his face, but she 

‘ could read nothing there save calm deliberation. 

Towards evening he announced his intention of going out, and she 
saw him fill his purse with gold. She looked on in silence, although 
beyond measure uneasy, until he kissed her forehead and bade her good- 
night. Then she laid her trembling hand on his arm: 

“George, you are my only child. God has just given you back to 
me miraculously. You will not——” 

She could not give words to the dreadful fear which possessed her. 

“No, mother,” he said; ‘do not fear that for me. “I believe in 
another life.” 

And giving her time to say no more, he left the house. . 

Darkness was falling as George rapidly took the road to St. Germain-. _ 
des-Prés, where, having arrived, he learned from the beadle the cemetery — 
where Madame de Servins was buried. It was not far from the church, 
and George soon reached it, and aroused the gravedigger, who lived ina 
solitary cottage close to the inclosure. The man was awakened by loud 
and repeated knocks at his door, and when he saw a distinguished-look- 
ing man, who, without loss of time, ordered him to help in oe 
the body of Madame de Servins, he could only think he had to do wi 
a madman, and endeavoured to pacify him. But George, who saw the 
impression he had made, struggled to calm himself, and ended by per- 
suading his astonished listener that his desire to look once more on the 
face of the dead was the fixed purpose of a resolute and desperate man 
in the full possession of his senses. 

Convinced of this, the sexton absolutely refused either to aid in or 
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permit of so sacrilegious an act, and the handfuls of gold, which seemed 
illimitable riches to him, had no effect in changing his resolution. 

George had confidently relied on his cupidity, and finding himself 
mistaken, he gave way to such a paroxysm of grief, that, by force of the 
pity which he inspired, he gained what his gold could not buy. 

When all was arranged between them, they entered the churchyard, 
provided with a spade, crowbar, pick, and lantern. The night was just 
such another as that on which George and Clémence had parted four 
years previously ; a soft wind scarcely moved the boughs of the shrubs 
and trees which grew in and around the cemetery, and a calm and splen- 
did moon was shining down from a cloudless sky. Both men worked as 
though their lives depended on it, and not a word was spoken by either 
sr gy coffin was raised from the grave, and lay on the green smooth 
sward. 

“ Shall I break it open ?” whispered the sexton. 

George nodded, but the first blow of the pick on the shivering planks 
made him start and shrink as though it had fallen on his heart. More 
than this: the dull heavy sound had aroused some dogs in the neigh- 
bourhood, and their furious barkings filled the air. 

Trembling in every limb, George besought his companion to separate 
the boards with the least possible noise and violence. The old man 
obeyed, and very soon the body of Clémence, clad only in her white 
shroud, lay at the feet of him who had violated the sanctity of the grave 
that he might look yet once again on her face. 

The sexton sat on the brink of the grave, wiping the heavy drops from 
his forehead, and looking at George, who, almost as motionless as the 
dead, seemed to have lost all idea of the purpose which had brought him 
there. The gravedigger spoke to him several times without having re- 
ceived any answer. 

“For the love of Heaven, sir,’”’ he said at last in an agony of terror, 
“ook at the lady, as you said you wished to do. Some one may come, 
and as it is, we shall have daybreak on us before we can get i put 
back again, and all made right.” 

Still no reply from George; and the man, more terrified every moment, 
stretched out his hand, and snatched away the embroidered kerchief 
which covered the dead face. The sight of that face, so perfect in its 
marble purity and stillness, acted like magic. George fell on his knees, 
and — the dead woman in his arms, supported the icy head on his 
breast, and bending over it, he poured forth in burning words the love 
and despair that filled him. Memories of their happy past came from 
his trembling lips mingled with lamentations for the ruin of their hopes, 
and his own lonely and wretched future. His delirium, so far from ex- 
hausting itself, seemed to gain strength every moment, and the solitary 
age, of this strange scene, became half frantic with anxiety and 


All at once, like a lightning-flash through this storm of grief, came the 
remembrance of the last words which those cold lips had whispered to 
him. And in the frantic transport of a hope still more frantic, George 

ressed the dead form closer to him, and kissed her lips again and again. 
en, with a sudden cry, he leaped to his feet, threw one wild look 
around, and fled with his prize. 
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He had already disappeared behind the tall tombs and the masses of 
shrubs, before the sexton had strength or presence of mind to follow ; 
and when the old man had reached the gates of the inclosure pursuit 
was useless. Halting and breathless, he paused to look and listen, and 
saw George far away, rushing down the silent road, the white shroud of 
Clémence gleaming in the moonlight. 

“A bad night’s work for me,” he muttered. “One might as well 
follow a tiger with his prey.” 

And as all the probable consequences of what had been done came 
crowding on his mind now that he regarded discovery as certain, he 
thought it scarcely worth while to take any trouble towards effacing the 
marks of violence within the churchyard, so convinced did he feel that 
the flying madman and his horrid burden would ere long be captured, 
and of course betray all. He sat down on the dewy ground prostrate 
with fatigue, and nearly desperate; but as an hour or two without 
any further disturbance, and all was quiet as the dead who were lying 
around him, the old man began to think that there was at least no use in 
betraying himself; discovery might not come after all, and if it should, 
he would try what his word could do against that of one who was cer- 
tainly insane; so, gathering himself up, he returned to the grave, re- 
placed the broken coffin, filled up the grave, and made all smooth and 
orderly once more. The sun was high before he had finished, but at 
length all was done, and the sexton returned to his solitary cottage to 
await the course of events. 


Iii. 


Ir was the fifth anniversary of Clémence’s burial, and Monsieur de 
Servins, according to his annual custom, knelt beside the tomb which he 
had had erected to her memory. At some distance, covertly watching 
him, stood the sexton, half remorseful that the faithful mourner should 
expend so much grief over an empty grave, and half exultant that the 
secret had never transpired. A slight noise aroused both Monsieur de 
Servins and the gravedigger from their respective reveries, and they saw 
a young and lovely woman, whose long silken drapery brushing the 
sward had caused the sound which had attracted them. Themselves 
unseen by her, they watched her rapid approach. Monsieur de Servins 
knelt for a moment as if turned to stone, and then with a wild ery he 
leaped up and rushed towards the lady, in whom beyond all doubt he 
recognised his lost and deeply mourned wife. The lady started baek at 
the sound, and at the sudden apparition each stood motionless for a less 

of time than suffices to record that they did so; but short as the 
time was, Monsieur de Servins not only had from it the assurance that he 
looked on Clémence herself, but also that she recognised him. White 
and wild with terror, she stood an instant, and then turned and fled, pur- 
sued by her husband, who was no match for her in fleetness and lightness 
of foot. He only came in sight of the gate in time to see the lady spring 
into a handsome carriage, which immediately dashed off at the full speed 
of two fiery horses. The equipage was already out of sight before Mon- 
sieur de Servins reached the entrance; but there he found his footman and 
coachman, who, having put up his own carriage at an inn not far distant 
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had returned to await their master’s pleasure. The men had not failed 
to note the splendid carriage of the strange lady, nor her own beauty, 
and they were able to give their master all the details he needed respect- 
ing the horses, liveries, and style of the whole thing, which they declared 
to be evidently quite new, and utterly unknown to them; they added 
that the servants were negroes, and appeared not to understand French. 
Monsieur de Servins, having possessed himself of this information, thought 
he could do nothing better than return and question the sexton ; but the 
latter lay in convulsions on the ground, and with the assistance of the 
servants he was raised and carried to his house, a physician was sent for, 
but in another hour the man was dead, without having had a moment of 
consciousness, 

Monsieur de Servins waited till the fixed stillness of death had replaced 
the hideous contortions of the final struggle, and then he returned to 
Paris without further delay. He at once sought his friend the lieutenant- 
general of police, to whom he told his strange story, and before nightfall 
he was made aware that the carriage he had seen was that of Monsieur 
de Garran, an officer high in repute for bravery, honour, and wealth, and 
who had but quite recently returned from India. Next day there was an 

- official examination of Clémence’s grave, where the empty and broken 
coffin gave a colouring of truth to a tale which the lieutenant-general 
had been inclined to look on as an hallucination of his friend’s deep and 
lasting grief. 

On the day of the luckless rencontre Madame Julie de Garran, 
young and mott beautiful woman whom George had married in India, 
returned from her daily drive in a state of agitation which attracted the 
attention of her servants. Her first inquiry was for her husband, and, 
finding that he was at home, she hurried to his apartment, where she re- 
mained for a long time alone with him. They reappeared together, and 
though very pale, she had recovered her ordinary calm, and for fifteen 
days matters went on as usual. This interval was employed by Monsieur 
de Servins to the best advantage; the unfortunate young pair were sur- 
rounded by spies, and their most insignificant words and actions were 
noted and reported. 

The minister of war readily furnished the date of George’s return from 
captivity, as well as that of his equally unlooked-for departure so soon 
afterwards. The postilion who had driven him to Brest on this last 
occasion was hunted up, and certified that the officer had been accom- 
panied by a lady closely veiled and wrapped up, who seemed to be a con- 
firmed invalid. Next came an examination of the passenger-list of the 
ship in which George had sailed, and the chain of evidence seemed so far 

rfect in every link. Monsieur de Servins, armed with these proofs, 
instituted a suit against Monsieur de Garran, and the very peculiar 
nature of the case excited public interest to an extreme degree. The 
medical profession entered heart and soul into the question ; one party 
wrote pamphlets to prove that lethargy has frequently simulated death to 
the point of causing a still living person to be buried, while the other 
side as warmly maintained that it was not possible that life could be re- 
stored after the body had been buried for fourteen hours, as had been the 
case in this instance. Authorities were consulted and minute calcula- 
tions made, and each party maintained its own view of the case. 
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The first hearing of the cause brought Monsieur de Garran himself 
before the public. He declared that at the first sight of his wife he had 
been startled by her strong resemblance to Mademoiselle de la Faille, and 
even yet he said it sometimes struck him forcibly, although not (he 
added) to the point of making him so mad as to imagine that they could 
possibly be one and the same. He gave his words such an accent of truth 
and reason, and so pointed his speech by a pitying glance at his excited 
opponent, that few doubted that Monsieur de Servius had indeed lost his 
reason, and all felt sure that the strange scene must end at once. 

Nevertheless, the cause came on for hearing before the courts, and 
Madame de Garran, who during the preliminary steps had been per- 
mitted to remain in retirement, was compelled to appear and answer the 
questions put to her. On being confronted with Monsieur de Servins, 
she maintained the utmost composure consistent with the astonishment 
she displayed at his persisting in his story, and the energy with which 
she repudiated it. Monsieur de la Faille, summoned from Toulouse, was 
quite overcome by the sight of a woman so closely resembling his lost 
child, and who yet so coldly denied all knowledge of him. The perplexed 
judges looked at each other, while Madame de Garran quite simply and 
calmly told the story of her life. She had been born at Pondicherry, of 
— of French extraction, Monsieur and Madame de Merval, who had 

eft her an orphan while still a child. She had then become the ward of 

a gentleman and lady of wealth and position, from whose house she had 
been married to Colonel de Garran. She had never been in France till 
she accompanied her husband thither, and in support of these statements 
she produced the baptismal and marriage certificates of Mademoiselle 
Julie de Merval, as well as several other papers and letters, which seemed 
to establish her identity beyond dispute. 

When she had finished there was but one opinion, and that favourable 
to her and her husband, in the minds of her judges. This day terminated 
all the pleadings on both sides; but as the French are cautious in their 
legal proceedings, it was decided that judgment should not be delivered 
for twenty-four hours, during which time all parties should be kept under 
strict surveillance. The solemn day of the final decision found all assembled ; 
a clear and rapid summary of the case was stated, and it was evident that 
the balance of opinion was strongly in favour of ridding Monsieur and 
Madame de Garran of the singular persecution directed against them. 

At this juncture Monsieur de Servins left the court, and immediately 
returned, leading by the hand a beautiful child of seven years old. 
Madame de Garran, screened by her advocate, Monsieur de Moizas, 
from the eager eyes of the audience, and still further shaded by the hand 
on which her head rested, failed to notice the coming of her enemy; but 
all at once she felt a little soft hand clasp hers, and a sweet, childish 
voice said : 

“ Ah, mamma! dear mamma! will you not kiss me?” 

She started, looked wildly at the child which clung to her, and then 
she clasped it in her arms, and covered it with tears and kisses. 

The wife and daughter had resisted successfully, but the mother 
betrayed herself. From this moment the proceedings took a new turn. 
Speaking for his clients, Monsieur de Moizas admitted that the dead and 
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the living women were the same, but, in the name of the law, demanded 
the formal dissolution of a hateful marriage, already annulled by death. 

“ Do not,” he said, addressing Monsieur de Servins—‘“ do not ask the 
grave to restore to you the prey which you so willingly resigned to it. 
Leave the living, loving woman to him who, pursuing her into the 
embrace of death, has restored her to life and love; she belongs to him 
alone. If, unfortunately, she should die before you, you might with 
some show of justice press a claim to her dead body, for that alone belongs 
to you.” 

The court of justice became a clamorous scene of jarring opinions and 
feverish excitement; but when at length some semblance of quiet was re- 
stored, it was decreed that in three days Madame de Servins should 
return to her lawful husband. 

Clémence, rising, confessed the truth, but at the same time declared 
that her repugnance to Monsieur de Servins had always been extreme, 
and that she could never live with him as his wife. She implored per- 
mission to retire into a convent, since she must leave the man whom 
alone she could regard as her husband. But her prayer was refused, 
and she returned for the last time to her ruined home, where during the 
three days she was to be closely watched. 

Monsieur de Servins, surrounded by his most important relations, 
awaited the return of his wife in the state saloon of his magnificent 
house. At the specified hour a carriage entered the court, steps were 
heard, and Madame de Servins was announced. A white figure entered 
the saloon ; it was Clémence, clad in the shroud in which she had been 
buried, and her face was cold and white as her drapery. She tottered 
forward till she reached her husband, and then fell at his feet. 

“Take back that to which alone you have any right,” she said, in a 
scarcely intelligible voice. 

They raised her, and tried to brink back warmth and life, but this time 
she was beyond the reach of earthly aid. She and George had taken 
poison before their dreadful parting. George had been discovered by his 
mother, but all her efforts only sufficed to prolong his life till the next 


day. 
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LAZARE HOCHE: THE INVADER OF IRELAND* 


Hoche, a Private in the French Guard—With the Army of the Ardennes— 
Defence of Dunkirk—-At the Lines of Wissemburg—His Marriage, Disgrace, 
and Captivity—War in La Vendée—The Affair of Quiberon—Expedition to 
Ireland—Campaign of 1797 on the Rhine—Coup d’Etat of Fructidor—Ilness 
and Death of General Hoche. 


Lazare HocueE was one of the heroes of the French Revolution. His 
biographer, Emile de Bonnechose, goes so far as to compare him as a 
warrior of modern times, at an epoch when all the glories of France had 
taken refuge and were concentrated in its armies, with that great heroic 
figure of the middle ages—Du Guesclin. 

He was born at Versailles, June 24, 1768. His father, an old soldier, 
held a situation in the Royal Kennels, and his mother dying when he was 
only two years of age, he was brought up by an aunt, a greengrocer at 
Montreuil. Heroism has sometimes the most humble antecedents. A 
maternal uncle, Abbé Merliére, priest of St. Germain en Laye, noticed 
the boy as of a lively and promising disposition, took him in hand, and 
made a chorister of the future head of the armies of the Moselle and the 
Rhine. At fifteen he obtained a situation in the royal stables—became, 
in plain English, a stable-boy. His military instincts, however, raising 
him above such an employment, he enlisted at sixteen as a private in the 
French Guards, and he so distinguished himself by his aptitude in arms, 
by his generous, open disposition, and by his handsome appearance, that 
he passed into the grenadiers of the Guard within a year’s time. 

This was in 1785—an epoch when the approach of that great political 
and social movement, which ended in the French Revolution, was :felt on 
all sides, and young Hoche looked forward with enthusiasm to a change 
which would put aside all obstacles presented to personal merit by defects 
in birth, education, and fortune. Probably he was not the only one by 
many thousands who was impelled by similar feelings; but he was one of 
the few to whom they became a reality. Hoche was, furthermore, one 
of that class of men who felt keenly the disadvantages of an imperfect 
education, and, in order to be able to purchase books, he passed his 
leisure hours in digging and drawing water for gardeners, or in embroider- 
ing caps and waistcoats. His promotion was, however, retarded by the 
irrepressible energy of his disposition. He challenged his corporal, re- 
ceived a cut on the head, but plunged his own sword up to the hilt into 
the body of his antagonist. On another occasion, not finding a man who 
had offended him, he ravaged his house. For this act of violence he was 
immured for three months in prison on bread and water. Thus it 
happened that he spent five years in the service before he passed as 
eorporal. ‘This was in 1789, the year of the capture of the Bastille—a 
feat which would never have been accomplished but for the assistance 
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tendered to the populace by the French Guard. Hoche was, however, 
among those who remained faithful to his flag. He was on duty in the 
Rue Verte, and he closed the gates against the infuriated mob. 

The French Guard was disbanded after the fall of the Bastille, and in- 
corporated in the National Guard, under La Fayette. Hoche, as sergeant- 
major in the new force, assisted in protecting the person of the king and 

ueen on the occasion of the visit paid by the mob to Versailles in the 
month of October the same year. His conduct upon this occasion at- 
tracted the notice of La Fayette. Hoche was a revolutionist, but he also 
felt that his duty as a soldier was to confront insurrection, not to side with 
it. It is true that he sought for advancement, but it was by legitimate 
means, and he would have blushed to have been indebted for such to 
treachery and rebellion. 

Hoche made his first appearance in history in 1793, when the Austrians 
surprised the French division, at that time investing Maéstricht, under 
General le Veneur, and obliged it to raise the siege. Hoche, lieutenant, 
and soon afterwards captain, in the 58th regiment of infantry, was 
entrusted with the arduous duty of protecting the removal of the guns 
and ammunition, and he did this so effectually that the general at once 
attached him to his person as his aid-de-camp. Dumouriez having 
hastened from Holland to milly the retreating army, Hoche further dis- 
tinguished himself in the affair of Nerwinde, and in covering the retreat 
at the passage of the Dyle, near Louvain. He was in consequence named 
“ chef de bataillon,” and offered an adjutancy, but he preferred remain- 
ing with General le Veneur. This was indeed a happy incident for the 
young soldier; for, as the general’s aid-de-camp, he became more 
polished in his manners, and learnt to control his language, and he 
always looked up to the old count with the same respectful affection that 
he would have shown to a parent. This feeling continued even after he 
had risen in rank and held a command superior to that of his former 
protector. 

When Dumouriez, disgusted with the violence of the Convention and 
the tyranny of the commune of Paris, went over to the enemy, Hoche 
was selected to lay before the executive a true picture of the disorganised 
state of the army of the North. He found Paris itself in little better con- 
dition. The Committee of Public Safety was inaugurating its dreadful 
sway, and the fatal struggle between the Montagnards and the Girondins 
was at its height. The heart of the young soldier was indeed completely 
sickened by the aspect of things in the capital; and after the 31st of 
sm when the Girondins were led to the scaffold, he felt he had nothing 
to do in a city where the principles of the revolution, “ liberty, fraternity, 
and equality,” were utterly set aside—mere sounds, in fact—and he 
hastened back to the army, where love of liberty and national independ- 
ence were not yet extinguished. When General le Veneur was arrested 
as a “suspect,” Hoche’s indignation attained its acme, and he was him- 
self placed under arrest and removed to Douai, charged with having ex- 
claimed, “ Do Pitt and Cobourg govern France, since the bravest defenders 
of the Republic are placed under arrest ?” Notwithstanding this tem- 
porary disgrace, Hoche indited reports, addressed to Couthon, of the 
Committee of Public Safety, upon the military defence of the country, 
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which were so much approved of that he was set at liberty, and appointed 
to an adjutancy in the army of the North. He advocated in these reports 
the principles subsequently acted upon by Napoleon I., and which con- 
sisted in avoiding to weaken the army by garrisoning strong places, but 
attacking each separate division of the enemy in succession, and in the 
greatest possible strength and efficiency. Nor does he appear to have 
been wanting in republican assurance, for he says in his official reports, 
“Your generals have no plans: there is not among them a man capable 
of saving the frontier.” 

Dunkirk was at that epoch (1793) invested by the Duke of York on 
the sea side, and by Marshal Freytag on land. Hoche was sent to aid in 
the defence of the place, and, although a subaltern of twenty-four years 
of age, the character of the man at once displayed itself. He took the 
command over his superiors in rank; ordered, dictated, and wrote to the 
ministry that ‘if the citizen guard attempted to interfere, it must expect , 
to see those arms turned against it which were destined for tyrants and 
traitors.” Such an exceeding spirit of republican independence at once 
won over the soldiery to his cause; the commandant of the place was put 
under arrest, strangers and “suspects” were expelled the city, the 
defences were put in order, and ultimately the English and Hanoverians 
having been prevented, by a vigorous sortie, from supporting Freytag, 
attacked by Generals Houchard and Jourdan, the seige was raised, and 
Hoche elevated to the rank of general of brigade, soon became a general 
of division, and on the 23rd of October, 1795, he was appointed general- 
in-chief of the army of the Moselle. 

The so-called army of the Moselle was at that epoch as demoralised as 
the armies of the Rhine and of the North. Successes had been followed 
by signal reverses on all sides, and the Imperial troops held Wissemburg 
in front, and, blockading Landau, were advancing on the Sarre and the 
Blise. Hoche re-established discipline, and, what is more, revived 
the flagging spirits of the soldiery. The energy of his language and of 
his acts begat confidence, and aroused hopes of success. Regardless of 
all rights of promotion on seniority, he looked only to talent and courage, 
and selecting his officers from the ranks, lieutenants became colonels, 
whilst sergeants were raised to the rank of lieutenants and captains. 
Hopeful despatches were transmitted at the same time to Paris, written 
in the inflated language of the time—the jargon of the clubs—which was 
alone acceptable at head-quarters.* 

On the 17th of November, 1793, Hoche advanced against the 
Prussians stationed on the Sarre, his troops disposed in three columns. 
The Duke of Brunswick withdrawing to the heights of Blise-Castel, a 
sharp engagement took place, which ended in the Prussians retreating to 
Kayser-Slautern. Had Hoche succeeded in driving the Prussians from 
this last position, he would have been able to turn the Vosges and relieve 
Landau, where Wiirmser held the army of the Rhine under Pichegru in 
check. But after two days’ hard fighting, the young general, tossing up 
his hat in republican fashion to incite the soldiers, he was obliged to 
sound “La marche rétrograde,”—an expression which at that time as 

* Bergounioux, Vie de Lazare Hoche, pp. 26, 27; Correspondence de Hoche: 
Rousselin, p. 25. 
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ingeniously covered a defeat, as in our own days does the still more 
elaborate disguise of “taking up a new basis of operations.” Hoche 
was excused by the Committee of Public Safety, who generally punished 
defeat by the penalty of death, upon the plea that the plan of attack had 
emanated from the committee itself, and that.it was not his own. He 
also accused Pichegru with having witheld all co-operation from motives 
of jealousy, and the two generals found each of them advocates in the 
committee to envenom the existing bitterness. Carnot, who directed the 
military operations, was opposed to Hoche, so the latter resolved in future 
‘ to act for himself, and to keep the secret of his plans within his own 
bosom. By these means, and by marching his troops, although winter 
had come on, without tents or impediments of any kind, he was enabled 
to convey them through the Vosges by the defiles of Pirmasens. The 
Austrians made two ineffectual stands at Reischoffen and Freischwiller, 
but Hoche putting a price of six hundred francs upon each of the 
enemy’s guns, the half-starved soldiery rushed upon the batteries, and 
slew the gunners, in order to win the coveted prize. The Austrians 
made a further unsuccessful stand at Wert, and at last Wiirmser himself 
advanced and took up a position on the upland of Sultz, But the repub- 
licans came up with the enemy on the 23rd of December, and the 
Austrian general being compelled to retreat upon the celebrated lines of 
Wissemburg, a junction was effected with the army of the Rhine. 

Hoche, now commander-in-chief of the armies of the Rhine and 
Moselle, for Pichegru, his senior, had to succumb before the indomitable 
audacity of his young rival, he determined upon attacking the lines of 
Wissemburg. To this effect two divisions were despatched to the left to 
hold the Prussians in check near the Vosges, another division was sent 
to blockade Lauterbourg, occupied by the French emigrants under the 
Prince of Condé, whilst Hoche himself led on the centre against the 
heights of Geitsberg, where the Austrians held a position of great 
strength. Hoche had under his orders in this affair, Desaix, Soult, 
Moreau, and a host of men, all destined to become illustrious leaders. 
The result of the battle of the 26th of December, 1793, was, that the 
French entered Wissemburg, the seige of Landau was raised, and the 
Austrians and Prussians had to withdraw upon the Rhine, each throwing 
the blame of their reverses upon the other. 

The very successes of the young general of twenty-six years of age 
only served to augment the bitterness of his enemies. There were many 
in power, who could not forgive his taking the command over Pichegru, 
and, with Carnot and Robespierre, were suspicious and envious of so 
brilliant a career. Just as in our own country, trades’ unions will not 
permit superior skill or industry, sapping thereby the very foundations of 
excellence and prosperity, so the republican chiefs could not tolerate 
superiority in talent or science, in rank or virtue, or even in grace and 
beauty. Mesdames Roland, Bailly, Barhave, Malesherbes, had followed 
the queen to the scaffold; Biron, Custine, Luckner, Houchard, had 
been also sacrificed by men who could no more tolerate the pride of 
victory, than they could the disgrace of defeat! Thus it was that to 
Hoche, after his signal victory, the command of the army of the Moselle 
was alone consigned, and he was at once placed in the back-ground. 
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Disgusted with the treatment he met with at the hands of the committee, 

he sought solace in the calm and contentment of domestic life, having 

wedded a young lady whom he had accidentally met at Thionville. He 

was not, however, allowed to repose himself even for a few days; the 

committee, determined to remove him from a soldiery by whom he was 

— sent orders for him to assume the command of the army of 
taly. 

The head-quarters of this latter force were at Nice. Hoche joined at 
once, and was well received by the troops, who were familiar with his 
name by repute. Scarcely, however, had he arrived than the command 
was transferred to Petit, and he himself was arrested and transferred to 
Paris. There he was consigned for five weeks to the prison of thy 
Carmes before being removed to the Conciergerie. Luckily for Hoche, 
the moment was at hand when Robespierre, Couthon, and Saint Just, 
having decreed that witnesses and counsel might be dispensed with in 
presence of the revolutionary tribunal, no one felt his life safe for a 
moment. The conspiracy, headed by Tallien, received thereby a new 
impetus, and on the 9th Thermidor the sanguinary triumvirate were them- 
selves consigned to durance vile. Hoche, who had seen his brother-in- 
law, Thoiras, torn from his side to be led to the guillotine, was set at 
liberty, and he had not been free a fortnight before he received orders to 
stifle the rebellion of the so-called Chouans in the west, and was named 
general in command of the army of the coast at Cherbourg. Thus it had 
been with him a question of positively a week’s time if he should be in 
command of an army or perish on the scaffold. 

The insurrection of La Vendée had at that time extended into Anjou, 
Maine, and Brittany. The object of the royalist insurgents had been all 
along to place themselves in communication with the emigrants in Eng- 
Jand. But this was not effected until some time afterwards, and when 
Hoche, in consequence of the intrigues and divisions which still prevailed 
in the Convention, had been consigned solely to a command at Brest. 
But an English squadron, having on board several regiments of emigrants, 
having made its appearance off Quiberon, a descent was effected on the 
27th of June, 1795, and the emigrants, some five thousand in number, 
were joined by a nearly equal number of Chouans. M. de Bonnechose, 
who enjoys a well-merited reputation as an historian, attributes the 
failure of this expedition to three errors—first, that it was divided into 
three parts ; secondly, that the Count d’Artois did not assume the com- 
mand ; and, thirdly, that the command was divided between Count de 
Puisaye and Count d’Hervilly. Hoche, on his side, advanced against the 
royalists at the head of from ten to twelve thousand men. The emigrants 
had effected their landing on the peninsula of Quiberon, which was de- 
fended by the fort of Penthidvre, but which surrendered to superior 
numbers. When Hoche then advanced to the attack, the royalists, under 
Puisaye and D’Hervilly, and the Chouans, under Vauban and George 
Cadoudal, held the neck of the peninsula between St. Michael, Karnac, 
and Sainte Barbe. Hoche directed his chief attack on the latter post, 
which commanded the communication between the peninsula and the 
mainland, D’Hervilly having been driven back on the peninsula, he was 
followed by the Chouans, men, women, and children, in frightful dis- 
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order, and the flying crowd was only saved from falling under the 
republican bayonets by the English gun-boats, which covered their 
retreat upon both sides of the sandy tract, known as La Falaise, which 
separates the peninsula from the mainland. Hoche, taking up his head- 
quarters at Sainte Barbe, already looked upon the refugees in the penin- 
sula as his prisoners. The latter attempted, but unsuccessfully, by 
effecting landings at Sarzeau and at Quimper to take the republicans in 
the flank and rear. The action of these two divisions was, indeed, com- 
pletely paralysed by diseord in the command. Puisaye, trusting in their 
co-operation, advanced to the assault of Sainte Barbe with about five - 
thousand men; but left without the expected support, he was driven 
back by superior numbers, and that with such tremendous loss, that the 
whole force would have been annihilated had it not been for Admiral 
Warren, who received twelve hundred men under Vauban in his boats, 
and who landed the marines at the same time on La Falaise under the 
protection of the gun-boats in order to cover the retreat. The British 
marines suffered singularly in this unfortunate affair. Out of seventy- 
four officers, fifty-three were killed or wounded. 

General Sombreuil arrived the same day in the bay of Quiberon with 
his Hanoverians, but too late to take part in the action. On the night of 
the 20th of July Hoche planned an assault on Fort Penthiévre at low 
water. The assault was to be made on three sides—Humbert on the left, 
Ménage on the right, Hoche himself in the centre. Humbert was 
driven back by the English gun-boats and Hoche by the Toulonnais 
gunners, but Ménage, led by a deserter of the name of David, escaladed 
the rocks, and was received open armed by traitors within the fort, where 
the royalists, who had deemed themselves victors, were surprised and 
_ massacred. The result constitutes one of those most sad and melancholy 
stories which has been variously related according as the historians have 
been royalist or republican.* Certain it is, that the royalists and Chouans, 
men, women, and children, were driven into a corner of the peninsula, 
and decimated by the enemy and the elements. To add to the dire con- 
fusion, the English fleet, which had approached the shore, is said to have 
killed several royalists in the attempt made to protect them. M. de 
Bonnechose remarks that it was impossible that it could be otherwise. 
Three thousand prisoners were captured and sent to Auray, where they 
were almost all put to death, Count de Sombreuil and the Bishop of Dol 
with his priests at their head. The executions lasted, indeed, several 
days. M.de Bonnechose declares that Hoche had nothing to do with 
this unparalleled act of butchery. The whole responsibility must, he 
says, lie with Tallien, Blad, the Committee of Public Safety, and the 
Convention. The place of execution has ever since been known as the 
* field of martyrs,” and Bonnechose justly remarks, ‘‘ The royal cause 
met with an irreparable check at Quiberon, but France also received an 
incurable wound by the immolation of so many victims: it left at a later 
epoch, when, after these fratricidal wars were over, France sought to dis- 


* Rouget de l’Isle, Relation Historique de Souvenirs de Quiberon. De la 
Tousche, Relation du Désastre de Quiberon. Villeneuve la Roche-Barnaud, 
Mémoire sur l'Expedition de Quiberon. De Corbehern, Souvenirs de Quiberon. 
Rousselin, Correspondence de Hoche. 
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ee the empire of the seas with England, a sad impression upon the 
rave comrades of the D’Estaings, the De Grasses, and the Suffrens, so 
cruelly put to death at Auray; and more than once since that epoch she 
has heard in her maritime disasters issue forth from the depths which 
swallowed up her fleets, the avenging ery of Quiberon! Quiberon !” 

A further attempt at effecting a landing was subsequently made by an 
English squadron, with a small emigrant force, under Count d’ Artois 
himself, but Charette, who still kept a small party of Vendeans under 
arms, having been worsted by La Hoche, appointed commander-in-chief 
- of the army of the West, the squadron, after effecting a landing on Ile 
Dieu, was obliged to return without being able to carry out its objects. 
Hoche was thus left to pacify the revolted provinces, which he ultimately 
effected by disarming the population and depriving them of their harvest, 
their stores, and even their stock. Thus alone could these staunch 
loyalists be brought into submission to the Republic. Hoche was at this 
epoch at the very zenith of his fame, and he was universally looked up 
to as “the most glorious representative of the Republic and its firmest 
support.” 

The pacification of Brittany and La Vendée deprived England of all 
hopes of triumphing over the republic by reliance on the co-operation of 
the provinces of the west. On the contrary, fifty thousand men were 
left disposable to act against her under Hoche, who had conceived the 
project of a descent on the coasts of England and Ireland ever since his 
successful defence of Dunkirk. That large proportion of the population 
of the sister island which is of Celtic origin, albeit imbued with Nor- 
man and even Iberian blood, which is of an alien persuasion, and without 
industry or enterprise—the bane, in fact, of the country, and the great 
obstacle to its amelioration and improvement, was at that epoch in the 
same state of disaffection and insubordination, which is her pone con- 
dition. This Romanist party, sympathising with the worshippers of the 
goddess of reason on the other side of the Channel, appealed to them for 
aid in insurrection. France was busy at that moment covering its 
frontiers with young republics, and Hoche, “ burning,” we are told, “ to 
do great things, and to find a field worthy of his genius, projected revo- 
lutionising Ireland, transforming it into a republic, se passing from 
thence into England, to strike that country at its very heart!” 

A grand expedition was accordingly prepared to carry out this repub- 
lican programme. at Brest. France had, by the treaty of Saint Ilde- 
phonso, contracted an offensive and defensive alliance with Spain, and 
the union of the French and Spanish navies led the Republic, as it did 
the Empire, to believe that it could dispute the supremacy of England 
on the ocean. But neither of the navies were available, and Hoche 
experienced many difficulties in placing his fleet “upon a formidable 
footing.’ Seconded by the minister of marine, Truguet, no efforts were 
spared, however, and two legions, surnamed “the Franks,” were added 
to what was called the “ army of the ocean.” One of these legions was 
composed of the most resolute officers and ‘soldiers, “ audacious to teme- 
rity ;” the second was made up of such unworthy elements that De 
Bonnechose says it constitutes a reproach to Hoche’s memory. Detest- 
ing England, indulging in the worst prejudices, and having the British 
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government in hatred, he looked upon all and any means for humbling 
and desolating that proud nation as legitimate. He accordingly orga- 
nised his second legion of all the bandits and assassins that he could get 
together, and placed it under the command of a chief renowned for his 
savage energy.* 

This “ infernal legion” was to be landed in England in order to effect 
a diversion, and to deceive the enemy in regard to the real destination 
of the expedition. It was to be disembarked at the mouth of the Severn, 
to advance by night upon Bristol, to set fire to that ‘city, and devastate 
the surrounding country. This done, it was to be again embarked, in 
order to land at various points, carrying fire, sword, and devastation in 
every direction, and thus detain a large proportion of the British forces 
in England, whilst the great body of the expedition should effect a land- 
ing in Ireland. The programme was certainly of as gallant and chival- 
rous as it was of a humane and considerate character, but Providence 
decreed that all these kindly intentions towards a harmless population of 
non-combatants should not be carried out. 

The expeditionary army when it at length sailed, after many delays— 
delays which had their origin, in main part, in the loss of Breton sailors, 
entailed by the massacre at Quiberon—numbered about fifteen thousand 
men ; the advance-guard under General Lemoine, the centre under 
Grouchy (who penned an account cf the expedition under the title of 
“ Le Général de Grouchy et I’Irlande en 1796”), and the rear-guard, or 
reserve, under General Hurty. The fleet numbered seventeen ships of 
the line, thirteen frigates, and thirteen smaller vessels—in all, forty-three. 
It was commanded by Morard de Galles, who had under him Major- 
General Brueix, and the three Rear-admirals, Richery, Bouvet, and 
Nielly. The destination of the fleet was Bantry Bay, and Hoche himself 
sailed in a fast frigate, the Fraternité, with Admiral Morard de Galles, 
so that he could superintend the gathering together of the ships if dis- 
persed by the elements, and regulate the order of disembarkation. 

This formidable fleet sailed on the night of the 15th and 16th of 
December, in dark but favourable weather. Its departure was signalised 
by a terrible disaster; the Séduisant, of seventy-four guns, went upon a 
rock, in the passage known as the Raz, and foundered. Of thirteen hundred 
men on board, only forty-five were saved. Scarcely had it got out as far 
as the island of Ouessant than a storm also came on, which dispersed the 
ships in every direction. The third day the wind slackened, and Rear- 
Admiral Bouvet, succeeding in rallying most of the ships, made for 
Bantry Bay. Nine vessels were, however, missing, and among them the 
frigate which bore Hoche and Admiral de Galles. 

Circumstances were, however, still favourable to the undertaking; the 
leaders of the rebels were loud in promises of assistance ; no English troops 
were in the neighbourhood ; the weather was calm, and, in fact, every- 
thing was favourable for that disembarkation which Hoche had formally 
ordered to be carried out. 

In the absence of the latter, the command fell upon De Grouchy. He 


* De Bonnechose attributes the idea of this “ infernal legion,” as he designates 
it, to the republican General Labarroliére, and Carnot is said to have adopted the 
idea in order to bring about a kind of chouannerie in England. 
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ordered Rear-Admiral Bouvet to summon his two colleagues—Richéry 
and Neilly—on board; he told them that he was not in possession of 

ial instructions in case of the absence of the commander-in-chief, but 
that he had written orders, and that he should conform to them, and do 
his duty. He accordingly bade the three admirals advance with their 
divisions into the interior of Bantry Bay, and to carry out without delay 
the disembarkation prescribed by General Hoche. 

Bouvet alone obeyed: he sailed into the bay accompanied by seventeen 
ships, carrying seven thousand men, excellent troops, and took the first 
dispositions necessary for effecting a landing. 

But the wind sprang up again on the 23rd of December, and the 
admiral began to apprehend the consequences of a storm to a fleet in an 
unsafe anchorage. Seeing that Admirals Richéry and Nielly also kept 
with their seventeen ships without the bay, and that they appeared to be 
more disposed to take them back to France, than to land them in Ireland ; 
considering, further, that the division which he could land would be too 
small to obtain any serious results on the island, and presuming that the 
frigate which bore Hoche and the admiral-in-chief had either been ca 
tured or had gone down, Bouvet finally resolved upon following t 
example set to him by his colleagues. Disregarding the orders, and even 
the threats, of rt ag who insisted upon the landing being carried out, 
he had the cables cut, issued forth from the bay, and at once set sail with 
his colleagues for France. The fleet was again dispersed by the winds, 
and it was not till the Ist of January—a fortnight after it had quitted 
the harbour of Brest, “full of hope and audacity”—that it returned to 
it, beaten by the winds and utterly disabled. 

The very same day, Hoche and Admiral de Galles, after running the 
greatest dangers in escaping from the English cruisers, made their 

pearance in Bantry Bay. Here neither fleet nor army were to be met 
with; and when Hoche learnt that they had come, and that the arm 
had not disembarked, but that on the contrary the fleet had taken it 
back to France, he was filled with despair, and wished to proceed at once 
in pursuit and bring it back. But the frigate that bore him was buffetted 
about by the elements for three long weeks. A month elapsed before he 
could fetch the harbour of Brest ; and when he did arrive there, and found 
that the fleet was totally out of condition to go to sea again for some 
time, he wisely judged it best to defer to other times his great enterprise 
against 

The second legion of the Franks, commanded by Colonel Tale, effected 
its landing on the coast of England, in accordance with the instructions 
it had received; but it was soon surrounded by superior forces, and 
obliged to surrender. When the English government found out of what 
disreputable elements it was composed, it thought it would only be doing 
a service to France to detain the men as prisoners of war, so the band of 
malefactors were sent back in a body to the shores which had vomited 
them forth upon England. 

Thiers and De Bonnechose have both dwelt at length upon the appa- 
rently fortuitous circumstances which have always come in aid of Great 
Britain, especially in the days of the Revolution and of the Empire, to 
ward off the perils of invasion. But the latter inquires more thought- 
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fully, ‘‘Is it not permitted to suggest that it may have entered into the 
mysterious designs of that Providence which guides human destiny, that 
liberty, founded upon a respect for rights and legal order, should have an 
inviolable asylum in some part of Europe.” 

Thus, at all events, were all the hopes which Hoche had based upon 
an expedition, prepared at so great an expense and with so much labour, 
blown to the winds! He at first grieved bitterly, but he soon recovered 
his spirits upon being appointed general-in-chief of the army of the Sambre 
and Meuse. 

Sambre and Meuse stand forth gloriously in the annals of French 
victories. Reminiscences of Wattignies, Wissemburg, and Fleurus, of 
Belgium conquered, the Rhine subjected, and the Danube threatened, are 
evoked by the name. The army of the Sambre and Meuse was composed 
almost entirely of veterans capable of anything. Only the previous 
year, it had been led by Jourdan into the very heart of Germany, to 
nigh the frontiers of Bohemia; but, defeated twice in succession by the 
Archduke Charles, it had rejoiced to find itself back again on the left 
bank of the Rhine. When handed over to Hoche, it occupied Dussel- 
dorf and Neuwied, leaning on the right on the army of the Rhine, com- 
manded by Moreau, whilst Bonaparte was combating the Austrians in 
Italy. Had Hoche lived he might perchance have been a rival to Bonaparte. 
Certain it is that at the period when he assumed command of the army 
of the Sambre and Meuse, his convictions had undergone a total change. 
He had learnt to love military power, and to despise civil authority. He 
no longer looked to the bourgeoisie as a source from whence a free and 
stable government gould be derived; and as to the people “always suf- 
fering,” he too t said, “‘ they are also always anxious to better them- 
selves, and fancy that they can do this by incessant changes.” 

Reinforced by thirty thousand men from the army of the Ocean, that 
of the Sambre and Meuse now presented an effective force of eighty-six 
thousand men, which Hoche divided into three corps. On the 18th of 
April, he crossed the Rhine, and defeating the Austrians on the plain 
opposite Neuwied, he was preparing to follow up his first successes, when 
news came of peace preliminaries having been signed by Bonaparte at 
Leoben. Peace having soon followed upon these preliminaries, Hoche 
once more turned his attention to England, which he looked upon as the 
most formidable enemy of France. In order to strike this sullen enemy 
the more effectually, he not only organised another fleet at Brest, but he 
also negotiated a simultaneous descent of Dutch and French troops on 
the coasts of Ireland. Numerous detachments from the army of the Sambre 
and Meuse were accordingly despatched to Brest to constitute part of 
the invading force. 

At this moment, however, France itself, and especially Paris, its tur- 
bulent centre, were torn by factions. Hoche, who, as a man risen from 
the ranks, still held by the Republic, dreading that the return of the 
privileged classes to power might affect his position, became minister of 
war, and he actually summoned two divisions of the army of Sambre 
and Meuse to the environs of Paris in order to support the Directory. 
He was at the same time appointed to the command of the two united 
armies of the Rhine and of the Sambre and Meuse. This was an epoch, 
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however, at which the reaction against the Reign of Terror had attained 
its acme, and the 9th Thermidor was about to be followed by the coup- 
d’état of Fructidor. Hoche did not live to see a Consulate succeed to a 
Directory. He had, it is said, experienced a first attack of illness at 
Brest the year previously ; he became now much worse, and ultimately 
expired on the 19th of September, 1797, when only twenty-nine years of 
age, not without strong suspicions of his having fallen a victim to the 
designs of the reactionary party. M. de Bonnechose himself admits 
that after his decease spots were detected on the surface of his stomach, 
which were indicative of the action of irritating poisons. He was 
buried on the heights of Petersberg, within the entrenched camp of 
Coblentz, by the side of his brother in arms, Marceau, who had, like him, 
been carried off prematurely. What Byron said in his “ Childe Harold” of 
the latter, unquestionably applies also to Lazare Hoche. A republican by 
birth and by principle, he was, at all events, and under all circumstances, 
a honest and disinterested patriot. He hated England as he hated legi- 
gitimacy and aristocracy, because he himself had risen from the lowest 
ranks of society ; but he was a hero, both as a soldier and as a champion 
of liberty, and he was as great by his generosity and magnanimity, as he 
was by his incorruptible integrity and disinterestedness. 


THE ANGEL AND THE SUNSHINE. 


Last evening I saw an Angel 
His great white pinions wave, 

And he passed through a quiet churchyard 
And stopped at an infant’s grave. 


And taking a ray of sunshine 
Out of his pinions bright, 

He laid it among the violets, 
And it formed a cross of light. 


This morning I went to the churchyard 
All through the soft spring air, 
The Angel had flown to heaven, 
But the sunshine still was there! 
F.E. W. 
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Anne or Austria, Queen of France, and mother of the “ Grand 
Monarque,” was in the habit of seeking for repose from the vexations and 
contradictions to which she was subjected at court in the company of the 
Duchess of Chevreuse, and the two would often spend the greater part of 
the day in the rooms attached to the bath, and which communicated by 
the “ Bridge of Sighs” with the gardens of the Louvre. The Louvre had 
in olden times, when it was nothing but a “ gros pavillon,” its ‘* Bridge 
of Sighs,” as well as the city of the Do 

When ladies get together, and they are not pleased with the state of 
things generally—domestic or political—they often conspire, sometimes 
in a quiet, subordinate manner, but sometimes also to a more serious ex- 
tent. In the latter case they seduce over some of the sterner sex to 
yo, out their behests. Now, the ladies in question were at the time of 
our little history both of them young and exceedingly fair to look at. 
Anne of Austria was twenty-five years of age, tall, with a fine forehead, 
blue eyes, roseate tints, charming mouth, and fair hair—a rare thing for 
a Castillan. Marie de Rohan, Duchess of Chevreuse, was, if possible, a 
still more prepossessing young personage than the queen; she was 
certainly as lovely, and quite as seductive. What Anne had been to the 
Duke of Buckingham, Maria was still to the young Count Henri de 
Chalais, and whilst the one looked for support to the personal ambition 
of her relative, Gaston, Duke of Anjou, the other looked to the love 
borne to her by the young count as the means of revenging themselves 
for what they called the “ persecutions” of Cardinal Richelieu. Ladies 
who are not allowed to do exactly as they like designate all interference 
as so much persecution. 

In that remote corner of the Louvre did Anne of Austria and Madame 
de Chevreuse receive their intimates, Gaston, Duke of Anjou, the Grand- 
prior Vendéme, the Marquis of Puylaureus, the Count de Rochefort, 
Count Henri de Chalais, and others. Gaston was at that time barel 
eighteen years of age ; rather young to conspire against a wily mr: | 
always spoken of by the pretty conspirators as the “red man.” The 
king was about to leave Paris at the expiration of the week to enjoy the 
first days of spring at Fontainebleau. It was to be supposed as a con- 
sequence that the cardinal would go at the same time to his country 
house at Fleury d’Argouges, on the skirts of the forest. It was therefore 
arranged that as Richelieu had but a small guard at his country house, 
his person should be secured, and that Anne of Austria should take the 
opportunity of opening the king’s eyes to the wickedness of his minister, 
and see f obtain from him his dismissal from office—a decision the more 
easy to be obtained, as the person of the cardinal being secured, the king, 
who had some sparkling of courage when the formidable man in red was 
not present, would only be too glad to shake off the harassing and 
domineering sway of his priestly monitor. The gentlemen conspirators 


* L’Auberge des Treize Pendus. Henride Kock. Two Tomes. A. Cadot de 
Degorge. 
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were to be aided and abetted in carrying out this plot by a of 
thirteen, who were gathered together in a little wood three leagues from 
town, on the high road to Fontainebleau. These little preliminaries 
arranged, the bell at the Samaritan tower having struck eleven, the 
gentlemen withdrew, Gaston gallantly kissing his sister’s hand. As to 
Marie de Rohan, she conducted Henri de Chalais, arm-in-arm, to the 
gate leading into the garden. They were about to exchange a parting 
embrace, when the duchess suddenly drew back with a shudder; a dog was 
— the howl of death,” as the superstitious deemed it in times 
ne by. 
“ Foolish girl!” said Henri, ‘‘ what can you be frightened at?” And 
ty her to his heart, he kissed her and bade her farewell. But 
arie de Rohan did not forget the lugubrious howl with which the 
evening when the plot against Richelieu was arranged was concluded. 
The conspirators were not wrong in their calculations. The day after 
the king had expressed his intention of withdrawing for a time to 
Fontainebleau, Cardinal de Richelieu announced that he would take his 
departure the same day—the ensuing Saturday—for Fleury d’ Argouges, 
It is necessary to premise that a short time previous to the occurrence of 
the incident we are about to relate, Juan de Sagrera, Marquis de Mont- 
glas, Cardinal de Richelieu’s favourite page, had been rescued from an 
attack of desperadoes, who at that epoch usurped the Pont-Neuf to them- 
selves after nightfall, by one Gonin, a juggler, who plied his vocation near 
the bell-tower of the good Samaritan, and who, with his wife and pretty 
little daughter, Bibiane, dwelt in a small house on the island of Saint 
Louis, and where they had sheltered the marquis from his assailants, 


The latter, out of gratitude to his preservers, and perhaps still more from 
a strong predilection for Bibiane, although still a mere child, had ever 
since befriended Gonin, and upon the occasion of his having been im- 
prisoned by Richelieu’s orders for complicity with his enemies, and re- 
ceiving the disaffected in his house, Juan de Sagrera had interposed in 
his favour, had procured his liberation, and further, to definitely remove 
him from harm’s ways he had set him up, with his wife, Marcelline, and 


little Bibiane, in an hostelry known as La Forcille, near Ferrolles, three 
leagues from Paris, on the high road to Fontainebleau. 

Such, then, were the tenants of an extensive old house which, before 
becoming an hostelry, had been as “ La Maison de Forcille,” a home of 
the leaguers against Henri IV. After that it remained for a long time 
deserted and abandoned, until when Master Gonin fell into disgrace, and 
being no longer permitted to carry on his vocation on the Pont-Neuf, he 
expressed his wish to young Juan de Sagrera to earn his bread as an 
aubergiste—a business he had been brought up to by his father, and that 
quietly in the country, it struck the young gentleman, whose business 
often led him between Paris and Fontainebleau, that the large old house 
would be just the thing, and supplying the means, Master Gonin had 
furnished the establishment, imparting to it at once a most comfortable 
and business-like aspect, and at the same time leaving to it its old name 
of La Forcille—a name replete with reminiscences of conspiracies of olden 
time. Master Gonin had a meaning in this; his hostility to Richelieu 
was implacable; La Forcille was on the high road to the cardinal’s 
country house, and Master Gonin did not precisely see why his friends of 
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the island of Saint Louis should not also be friends on the highway to 
Fleury d’Argouges. 

Juan de Sagrera had just dismounted at the gateway, then, of this 
particular hostelry, when a young person rushed out from the salon to 
meet him, with glistening eyes and cheeks suddenly suffused with 
colour : 

“ Ah, it is you, it is you! what a'time it is since you came here !” 

* A time, dear Bibiane! why I was here only last week.” 

a Last week! you are wrong, sir; it is twelve days, I have counted 
em.” 

“ You have counted them, dear Bibiane ; well, you know I am not my 
own master. The cardinal is master of my time, and I can assure you he 
does not allow me to waste much of it. Impossible, my dear, to get 
away from the Luxemburg.”’ 

“Oh! the cardinal; why don’t you tell him you want to see your 
little Bibiane, and he would let you come. Wouldn’t he, mamma?” 
continued the excited little girl, turning round to the portly Marcelline, 
who had followed in her footsteps. 

** T do not know, my dear,” replied the latter, slightly confused by the 
sudden visit of Juan de Sagrera; “if all they say of monseigneur the 
cardinal be true, he is very strict with those who are in his service.” 

* No doubt about it,”’ added Juan, laughingly, “and I tell you what, I 
have had to ride fast even to pay you this little visit, so I hope, Bibiane, 
you will just tell Gratien to look to the horses, for they are in a bath.” 

“You need be under no apprehension about the horses,” observed 
Bibiane. ‘If Gratien does not pay attention to them, there are plenty 
here who will.” 

“* How is that?” inquired Juan of his little friend; “is the hostelry of 
La Forcille going on so prosperously ?”” 

«TI suppose so, for we have two grooms. Nor is that all, papa has 
engaged two waiters, a butler, and we have also two gardeners. Papa 
and mamma used to do everything, you know, and I helped them as 
well as I could. But it tired them; and as for me, they said it would 
spoil my hands, and as business was prospering—but I forgot, you must 
be thirsty after your ride. I will fetch you a bottle of that Beaujolais 
which I know you like.” 

Juan sat down by the fire to warm his feet, whilst the lively Bibiane 
ran for the wine. 

** So business prospers, Madame Gonin?” he said, addressing himself 
to Marcelline. “I am glad to hear it. Two waiters, two grooms, two 
gardeners, and a butler! Upon my honour the hostelry will soon become 
a hotel of repute. But how isit that, with all this attendance, I have as 
yet only seen you and Bibiane ?” 

“*T must explain to you, monsieur le marquis,” replied the landlady, 
hesitatingly, “these men Bibiane talks so grandly about are in reality 
only rustic louts, and they do not yet know their duty.” 

“Your humble servant, monsieur le marquis,” interposed Master 
Gonin, who made his appearance at the moment, followed by two waiters 
and Bibiane carrying a bottle. “Guillaume, my boy, get some wood for 
monsieur le marquis—what a fire! And you, Arricet, walking about 
with you arms folded, can’t you put some glasses on the table ?” 
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“Good morning, Master Gonin,” said Juan, as he looked at the 
waiters, who seemed to be about as familiar with their duties as a couple 
of bull-dogs might be expected to be, and then turning to Master Gonin, 
he said, in his ear, ‘‘ How now! have you dug up a treasure, that you 
have suddenly increased your household after this extraordinary fashion ?” 

* Ah! the women have told you, the babblers!” replied the landlord. 
*T will explain to you how it has happened, monsieur le marquis. I 
had some poor devils of cousins in the country—down in Burgundy. 
Hearing that I had been installed in an hostelry and dying of hunger, 
they offered their services for almost nothing. Business was increasing, 
so 1 told them to come, and I would see what could be done. I have put 
them to various occupations, and, with time, I hope they will be up to 
their business. It is true there are seven mouths to feed, but if business 
goes on as it has begun, I expect they will soon pay, and that amply too. 
No end of travellers dismount at La Forcille, since, from being a nest of 
conspirators and malefactors, it has been converted into an honest hostelry 
on a much-frequented high road. But I hope I have not done wrong, 
monsieur le marquis, in taking pity on my poor relatives. We owe 
everything to you, and if you think we are going ahead too rapidly, they 
shall be sent back.” 

* Sent back !” ejaculated Juan de Sagrera; ‘“ who said anything about 
sending them back? But what is the matter with you, Bibiane, you 
were so lively when I came in; now you have become quite pensive. 
Come, take a glass of wine with me.” 

“Oh thanks, my Juan, you are too kind!” 

“My Juan, indeed! how often have I told you, Bibiane, that you 
must not»presume to be so familiar with monsieur le marquis,” observed 
Master Gonin. 

* Don’t mind him,” said Juan, taking the little girl by the hand, “I 
am thy Juan, Bibiane, and will always be so, and thou shalt be my 
Bibiane. Thy health, Bibiane !” 

“ Thy health, Juan !” responded the girl. 

And Master Gonin and Marcelline deemed it convenient to smile at the 
two young people knocking glasses together. 

“ And now,” said Juan, rising, “‘ I must back to Paris.” 

“ What already?” murmured Bibiane. 

“ Why, I have been half an hour with you already, and the cardinal 
may want me.” 

“T hope monseigneur is quite well,” interposed Master Gonin; “ re- 
ports were current of a slight indisposition.” 

‘“* His eminence has been indisposed; but, thank Heaven, he is now 
_ well, and he will soon pass by this hostelry on his way to Fleury 

’Argouges.” 

“TI should like to know when he was coming this way,” continued 
Master Gonin. 

“Why so ?” observed the page ; ‘ you are not over partial to the car- 
dinal.” 

“ ‘True. I should tell a falsehood if I said I did not owe him a grudge 
for his persecutions; but you love him so much that I endeavour to 
forget, and were he to come this way, supposing that neither his emi- 
nence, nor any of his followers should alight here, which is not impro- 
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bable, as there is no other public-house for a long way either side, I 
should like to put on an air of festivity.” 

“ Well, Master Gonin, I promise you that I will let you know three 
or four days beforehand when the cardinal will come by. 

As Juan was about to leave, two other horsemen came up, shouting 
loudly for the grooms. 

“‘ Here we are !’’ responded Gonin, rushing to the door. 

“Decidedly,” observed Juan to Bibiane, “‘ your Burgundian cousins 
are not quick at their work.” 

But Bibiane looked unhappy and did not reply. . 

At this moment the strangers entered, and seeing Juan de Sagrera, 
they made a deferential bow. Juan returned it, and then mounted his 
horse. Whilst doing so, Master Gonin whispered : 

‘‘ Who are the two gentlemen, that they know you ?” 

“‘ The Chevalier de Balbedor and Viscount d’Aiguillon.” 

“Ah! two raffinés?—two accolytes of M. de Layfeymas?” 

** Just so, if so you choose to call them ;—two of the cardinal’s body- 
guard, we should say,” and, kissing his hand to Bibiane, the young page 
was soon on his way to Paris, little thinking that in naming Messieurs 
de — and D’Aiguillon to Master Gonin, he was condemning them 
to death. 

No sooner had the cardinal’s page taken his departure, than Master 
Gonin gave directions to Marcelline to go with Bibiane into their own 
rooms, and not to stir whatever they might hear. He at the same time 
bade the soi-disant valets close the shutters and make fast the doors. The 
two travellers were conversing in the saloon, complaining of the cold, 
and grumbling at the delay in serving them, when their attention was 
drawn to the closing of the shutters. To their inquiries as to the why 
and the-wherefore of these singular proceedings, all the answer they got 
was that there was a traveller ill in the house, and the doctor had ordered 
perfect quiet. 

“ What a funny hostelry !”’ observed D’Aiguillon. 

* Funny, indeed !”’ replied Balbedor ; and he added, in a whisper, “ it 
has an abominable cut-throat appearance.” 

“ What?” said the viscount, laughing; “a cut-throat hostelry close 
to Paris, on one of the most frequented highways? Nonsense!” 

The conversation was interrupted by Master Gonin bringing in a pike 
with parsley, and a leg of mutton roasted, followed by Anicet with a 
basket of wine, and Guillaume with two candelabras with wax-lights. 
All feelings of anxiety disappeared at the sight of the good things, and 
the travellers sat down to their repast with light hearts and vigorous © 
appetites. 

Dinner over, and both having expressed their satisfaction : 

“ Now, while the horses are being got ready, for we must be off,” 
observed Balbedor, “cannot you give us something spicy for dessert, 
just to help digestion ?” 

“* Most assuredly, gentlemen,” replied Master Gonin; “ you shall be 
served at once. Anicet—Guillaume—these gentlemen ask for their 
dessert ; go and fetch it.” 

The valets disappeared, and, the travellers having risen to stretch their 
limbs, Master Gonin busied himself in pushing the table into a corner 
and placing the candelabras on a sideboard. 
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“What are you moving the table away.for?” asked Balbedor, as- 
tounded at the host’s proceedings. 

“ Because it would be in the way of your taking your dessert, gentle- 
men.” 

‘“‘ How in our way? I do not understand.” 

“ You will understand immediately, monsieur le chevalier.” 

At the same moment the door opened, and a man walked in, followed 
by twelve others, among whom the travellers at once recognised the two 
valets. All were armed, saved their leader, who courteously saluted the 

uests. 
" What does all this mean ?” exclaimed the latter. 

«Tt means,” replied Master Gonin, “that this is your dessert.” 

* Our dessert, indeed !” 

“Yes, these gentlemen will furnish the spices.* We could not, in 
etiquette, have to do with our enemies when fasting. You have dined 
gentlemen; you can now select which of the two you will cross swords 
with.” 

“I told you we had fallen into an ambuscade,” observed Balbedor to 
his comrade. 

** Not at all, gentlemen,” retorted the chief of the band. “ You came 
here of your own free will; no surprise will be attempted; and, if you 
fall, it will be after a loyal combat.” 

“A loyal combat, indeed! Will you permit me to inquire, if each 
of us should happen to slay his adversary, what would be the result ?” 

“ It would result that two others would take their places.” 

* So that, to extricate ourselves, we must kill all ?” 

** Precisely so; and no doubt the raffinés of Richelieu are masters of 
the art; but perhaps among the twelve they may find their match.” 

“¢ Be it so, then,” replied the chevalier, drawing his sword, an example 
followed by the viscount. ‘‘ Myself and my friend are, I see, condemned; 
it only remains to sell our lives as dearly as we can. But before en- 
gaging, we should like to know who we have to do with ?” 

“A fair question. My name is Jean Farina, Admiral of the Roche- 
lois; these gentlemen are all captains or lieutenants in the marine of La 
Rochelle.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed D’Aiguillon, taken aback. ‘ And what have 
officers of the marine to do playing the part of bravi in a wayside hos- 
telry. Business must be very slack at sea, that you are obliged to earn 
your bread on the highway ?” 

“Gentlemen, you do not understand the matter.* La Rochelle has 
always been a free city. It has neither succumbed to the French or to 
the English. Francis I. wished to subject it. He was bought off. The 
Duke of Anjou sought to conquer it. He left twenty thousand dead 
before our walls. Richelieu now wishes to follow in the same fatal path. 
We will fight the king with the aid of the English; but as to the car- 
dinal, as he is the real and sole instigator of mischief, we have resolved 
to secure his person. It is for that purpose that we are here. Till the 
opportunity presents itself, we make it a point of duty to kill any of his 
followers that may fall into our hands.” 


* It was the custom, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, to eat spices 
after dinner, whence the common saying, “ Aprés le vin et les épices.” 
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“ And have you any friends in Paris, gentlemen ?” 

* Plenty! The queen, the Duchess of Chevreuse, the Duke of Anjou, 
Henri de Chalais, and a host of others holding the highest places in the 
court of Louis XIII., are in favour of our project, and know of our 
whereabouts.” 

“ Thanks, Monsieur Jean Farina, for your information. So, Messieurs 
les Rochelois, pirates, friends of the English, you murder the friends of 
M. de Richelieu because he wants to pare your nails! Well, if there is 


no avoiding the party, let us to our dessert, then. Bring forward your 
two most valiant champions.” 


“They are all equally brave.” 

“ Oh, indeed! The two best swordsmen, then.” 

“ They are all equally good swordsmen.” 

“ Well, then, here is at the first that comes!” exclaimed Balbedor, as 
he rushed at one, D’Aiguillon doing the same at the same moment with 
another. 

The opponent of Balbedor was named Lepereq; D’Aiguillon had 
crossed swords with Monbryon. The ten others took up their places in 
two lines by the wall. For a few moments the deepest silence prevailed. 
Nothing was heard but the sound of the sword-blades as they struck like 
lightning against one another. A few passes sufficed to convince the 
cardinal’s raffinés that they had to do with masters of arms. Still the 
combat continued, till D’Aiguillon broke the silence by murmuring, 
“My mother!” He had received his antagonist’s sword full in his 
breast, and the young viscount, who had a mother who loved him, fell 
on the floor with her name on his lips. Balbedor and Lepercq dropped 
their swords for a moment by mutual consent. 

“Poor D’Aiguillon !” muttered Balbedor; and then, as if a sudden 
thought had struck him, ‘‘ But Admiral Jean Farina,” he said. “ It is 
very pretty to be killed here, but what do you do with the bodies; they 
must be in your way P” 

“ Not at all,” replied the Rochelois. ‘“ Your bodies will be removed 
to a wood at a quarter of a league distance, your horses will be tied to a 
tree, and people will think you have killed one another in a duel.” 

“Not a bad idea. Well, finish your work then.” 

And so saying, the young man resumed the combat,' but it was no 
longer with the same spirit. The death of his friend had damped his 
ardour and palsied his arm. Driven in a corner by his antagonist, he 
had only time to think, if he must die if he could only revenge himself 
it would be something. He was close to Jean Farina, and, turning 
suddenly round, made a desperate plunge at him. But his sword only 
grazed the admiral’s face. 

“Traitor !” exclaimed Lepereq, who had him now defenceless, and as 
he buried his sword in his heart. 

“ Missed!” stuttered the dying man. “ It was a pity!” 

Jean Farina had never moved a muscle—not even frowned ! 

The discovery of the bodies of the two raffinés lying not far from one 
another, their swords by their sides, and their horses tied to trees in the 
wood not far from the hostelry, created a great sensation among their 
comrades. This was not the first time that members of their confra- 
ternity had been found slain in that fatal forest. On the contrary, with 
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the two whose fate we have recorded, the number now amounted to ten, 
and it was impossible not to feel that it was not mere chance that led the 
followers of M. de Richelieu to be thus exterminated in the same place 
on their way from Paris to Fontainebleau, or the reverse. 

M. de Lafeymas, the chief of the raffinés, determined upon this occa- 
sion to carry out a careful exploration of the whole neighbourhood, and 
to this effect he associated with himself six gentlemen, for the raffinés 
were, like the mousquetaires, gentlemen by birth, and in this instance 
Messrs. de Mirabel, de Vertgrignon, de Grebillac, and de Bertoni, all of 
noble descent, were members of the little band. They were well mounted, 
and armed with pistols as well as swords. 

Starting from the Abbey Saint Victor at half-past twelve, they reached 
the fatal wood by two o'clock. It extended along the plain by the side 
of the highway for a considerable distance, and the branches of the trees 
were just beginning to be tipped with green by the budding spring. 
Soon the village of Ferroles came in sight, and in the foreground stood 
the hostelry of La Forcille. 

“ Who does that hostelry belong to?” inquired M. de Mirabel of 
Lafeymas. 

“To a certain Gonin.” 

“ What, the juggler of the Pont-Neuf ?” 

“ Precisely so. He owes a grudge to the cardinal, and he must be his 
inveterate enemy, but, strange to say, he has as a guarantee for his good 
conduct the protection of M. de Richelieu’s favourite page, Juan de 
Sagrera, Marquis of Montglas. But that will not prevent us visiting 
the hostelry, if it be only to refresh ourselves and the horses a little.” 

Scarcely ten minutes had elapsed before the gentlemen had dismounted 
at the gate of the hostelry. Master Gonin had anticipated a visit from 
the friends of M. de Richelieu as a result of the last murder committed 
in the inn, and he had taken his steps accordingly. When De Lafeymas 
and his followers dismounted at La Forcille there were only Master 
Gonin, -his wife Marcelline, Bibiane, and one servant, Anicet, to wait 
upon them. The rest of the Rochelois and their horses were all stowed 
away in subterranean passages which surrounded the house, but from 
whence they could be summoned at a moment’s notice. 

Thus, then, at the time when M. de Lafeymas and his friends entered 
the hostelry Master Gonin was seated by the fire alone, wrapt in his 
meditations, and a solitary tear stole down his weather-beaten cheek. 
Bibiane had been confined to her bed ill—very ill—for now upwards of 
a month; the little girl was sinking under some secret sorrow. Gonir 
had not even heard the clatter of horses’ feet, so absorbed was he in his. 
grief, when Anicet roused him by announcing travellers. At the very 
moment Lafeymas walked in. 

“ Hola!” he said. ‘Is it the fashion here when strangers arrive not 
even to send a groom to look after the horses ?” 

Master Gonin and Anicet bowed an apology. 

‘* Monsieur the ex-juggler of the Pont-Neuf must be well acquainted 
with me, and that I stop at nothing in carrying out the behests of my 
master. Now what about the assassinations which have been committed 
on the highway during the last month ?” 


“I have heard, Monseigneur de Lafeymas,”’ replied the host, most 
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obsequiously, “ of certain young gentlemen who have been found dead 
in the wood of Olivettes; but I have always heard, and the people of the 
country have likewise heard, that they perished in duel.” 

“A duel, indeed! A curious duel in which both parties are always 
slain. If it had only been once even, but several times! Did none of 
these gentlemen, my friends, put up at your house ?” 

“ Were they your friends?” observed Master Gonin, with one of those 
stolid looks long since acquired in his avocations on the Pont-Neuf. “I 
assure you none of them, to my knowledge, ever honoured my hostelry 
with their custom.” 

“Who have you in the house with you ?” 

“ Myself, my wife, a sick child, and the waiter you see. That is all.” 

“Well, waiter, you fetch some wine. I shall pay a visit to the 


“I shall bring you the best in the cellar,” retorted the Rochelois, with 
@ meaning sneer. 

Whilst Master Gonin was still explaining to M.de Lafeymas how 
ill his daughter was, and was endeavouring to dissuade him from so 
abrupt a visit, in the delicate condition Bibiane then was, Anicet 
returned with the wine, and whispered in his master’s ear : 

“They have been warned !” 

“ All right.” 

‘* When M. de Lafeymas shall have visited the house, and come down 
again, and when I say ‘I think it is going to rain,’ close the door upon 
the visitors, and leave the rest to us.” 

Master Gonin murmured “ Yes,” sighing inwardly, “so long as poor 
Bibiane hears nothing. Dear little girl. This will be the death of her!” 

Vengeance is an arm with two blades. Master Gonin had given him- 
self up, heart and soul, to the pleasure of revenging himself upon the 
minister who had routed him out of his vile den in the island of Saint 
Louis; but in calling Death to his aid, he had forgotten that the pitiless 
reaper does not always use his scythe in the manner indicated, but that 
he also sometimes cuts down those who do not expect it. 

After inspecting the hostelry, in which nothing suspicious was detected, 
for Master Gonin was, as we have seen, on his guard, Messrs. De Lafey- 
mas and De Mirabel took their way to Bibiane’s room. ‘The young girl 
was seated in an arm-chair by the window, and her mother was spinning 
by her side. Her pretty head, pale and thin, but still charming to look 
at, was reposing on a pillow, and it was with an effort that she raised it 
up when the strangers came in. Marcelline rose upon her feet. 

“Two gentlemen,”’ said Master Gonin, “ who are kind enough to take 
an interest in our daughter's health !”” 

“Yes,” said M. de Lafeymas, “ Master Gonin and myself are old 
mage Good morning, miss. I dare say you have heard your 
father speak of me, M. de Lafeymas. If it were only in connexion with 
the reports concerning so many of my friends who have been recently 
put to death in this neighbourhood, you may have heard of me ?” 

A slight hectic flush suffused the young girl’s cheeks at the terrible 
reminiscences thus abruptly evoked, but she made no reply. 

“Excuse me, my dear,” continued Lafeymas, “but your father has 
volunteered but little information in regard to these murders. Is it 


adies. 
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true that the two last that perished dined here before they were as- 
sassinated ?”” 
“If my father,” replied Bibiane, “could give you but little informa- 


tion, how can you expect me to give you more, who have not left this 
room for nearly a month?’ 


M. de Lafeymas bit his lip. 

“I must have some further conversation with this child,” he continued, 
“but it must be alone. You, Master Gonin, and madame, your wife, 
can leave the room.” 

But Bibiane, terrified at the idea of being left alone with M. do 
Richelieu’s raffiné, stretched out her hands to her father and mother, 
and wept. At this moment the door opened, and the young page, Juan 
de Sagrera, came in. Bibiane, her father and mother, could not repress 
an exclamation of joy. 

“ How is this, sir?’”’ said Juan, to the chief of the raffings. ‘Since 
when have gentlemen had.so little respect for youth and sickness, as to 
invade even the sick room? I and my friends, M. de Lafeymas—for I 
am not alone here—have heard below that you are in Men of indica- 
tions of foul play. You are in your duty and your right; but as to 
interrogating a sick child, I will not suffer it. Bibiane, sir, is my friend. 
Whosoever attacks her, attacks me. Either you leave this room, in 
which you ought never to have entered, at once, or you shall give me 
satisfaction on the spot.’’ 

“In the presence of such a guarantee as yours, monsieur le marquis,” 
replied the chief of the raffinés, grimacing, “I shall not persist in my 
interrogation. You—one of his favourite pages—would not, I am sure, 
extend your protection over the worst enemies of the cardinal.” 

* And how would you find enemies to M. de Richelieu here?” retorted 
the young marquis. “A quiet country hostelry ; honest people, whom I 
myself placed here.” 

Lafeymas bowed. 

“One cannot always select the ways by which to arrive at the truth, 
monsieur le marquis, and I wished to spare no means. But if I have ex- . 
ceeded my duty, I apologise to you and to this young lady. I withdraw 
at once, thanking you, sir, for the lesson you have given. There is 
always something to gain in meeting you.” 

To gain! Lafeymas little knew how truly he had spoken. Juan de 
Sagrera’s opportune arrival at the hostelry had saved the life of himself 
and of his followers ; for whilst Juan was there, it was utterly impossible 
to carry out the plan arranged for their destruction. 

This was the third time that Juan had visited Bibiane since her illness; 
and this time, being on his way from Fontainebleau, he was accompanied 
by some friends who waited below. No sooner had the raffinés taken 
their departure than he also bade farewell to his beloved, and continued 
his journey towards Paris. Juan was very melancholy, for he did not 
think that Bibiane was looking so well, and although he attributed it in 

art to the unpleasantness to which she had been subjected, still it made 
him anxious. Amongst his friends was one more intimate than others 
—one Pascal Siméonis, who aroused him from his reverie. 

“Do you know,” he said to the page, “I don’t like the looks of your 

friend Master Gonin, or of his waiter either.” 
282 
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** What an idea!” responded the young man. 

*“ A foolish one, perchance, but I cannot help thinking that you will 
one day repent the good you have done to that man.” Juan turned 

e. ‘And, what is more, I should not be surprised,’”’ persevered 

ascal, ‘‘if Bibiane’s illness was due to her-horror of the crimes com- 
mitted by her father.” 

“Oh, that is too good!” exclaimed Juan, recovering himself, “ my 
Bibiane’s father an assassin! Impossible! The idea is too horrible. But 
thanks, Pascal, I will not the less make inquiries. I will interrogate 
Bibiane myself. But enough for the day. She is not strong enough. 
She has already been subjected to one trial. It would be cruel to per- 
severe. I will do it another time.” 

“As you like, monsieur le marquis,” replied Pascal ; “ but the sooner 
you do it the better, were it only for Bibiane’s sake.” 

One night, shortly after the events previously related, Juan de Sagrera 
and his friend Pascal Siméonis were cantering on the high road to Fon- 
tainebleau on their way to the hostelry of La Forcille. 

As they were nearing the old mansion, Pascal asked : 

* Do you hear me?” 

“T hear you,” said Juan. ‘Well, then, either this very day—or 
rather morning—early, Henri de Chalais is going to attempt, with the 
aid of a band of conspirators, enemies of M. de Richelieu, to carry off 
the cardinal from his house at Fleury.” 

“ How did you learn that?” inquired Pascal. 

“From one who was ready to sacrifice her life to give me the informa- 
tion, and all that remains now is to save Henri de Chalais. But here we 
are at the house; it is shut up, and yet the wretch cannot be asleep. 
Gonin! .Gonin !” shouted the young man. 

A window opened, and at that moment it struck two in the morning 
at the church of Ferroles. 

“ Who is it ?” inquired Gonin. 

“J, Juan de Sagrera,” replied the page. 

“You, my lord!” muttered the landlord. 

“ Yes, I come to tell you that I am aware of your infamous treachery. 
Your daughter has told me all.” 

“ My daughter !” 

“Yes, your daughter, whom you believe to be asleep in your horrible 
abode ; but she is in my house in Paris, and, alas ! she is dead !”” 

“ Dead !” 

“ Yes, dead !’’ 

The mother of Bibiane had rushed to the window at the - of agony 
that escaped from the conspirator. But Juan de Sagrera had put spurs 
to his horse, and before any further inquiries could be made he and his 
friend were already on their way to Fontainebleau. 

“Was it not rather cruel on your part to break the news of his 
daughter’s death so abruptly to Master Gonin ?” Pascal ventured to 
remark when the horses had slackened their pace a little. 

“It was to save his life,” replied Juan. ‘It is in his house that the 
twelve Rochelois have been hid for more than a month. Enemies of the 
cardinal, it is those that have killed ten of M. de Lafeymas’s raffinés. 
Jean Farina, their chief—a kind of pirate—is involved with the Duchess 
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of Chevreuse in a conspiracy, and they are at this very moment in am- 
buscade at Fleury, waiting for orders from Henri de Chalais when to 
break into the house. Bibiane told me all. She has known of the con- 
spiracy for a month past, and it was that that made her ill. Seeing 
yesterday that the fatal moment had arrived, she hurried off to me on 
foot, to save the cardinal and to save Henri de Chalais and her father. 
She had just strength left to tell me all. I sent for a doctor; it was no 
use. She died saying, ‘ You will save your cousin, and, as a reward for 
what I have done for him, spare my father!’ Poor dear Bibiane! how 
I loved her! I had in my agony forgotten all—the cardinal, Henri de 
Chalais, and the Rochelois. But when the safety of my benefactor and 
of my cousin came back to my memory, I tore myself from the body, I 
sought for you, and together we set out for Fontainebleau. But, on 
the way, I told the infamous Gonin, the father of my Bibiane, that 
he was known, and that his daughter was no more. It at least gives 
him a chance to save his life.” 

It was half-past four when the travellers arrived at Fontainebleau. 
Trotting through the town, they reached the gates of the palace just as 
day broke. The gates were guarded by a company of Swiss and a 
company of the king’s body guard. M. de Berteval, a friend of Juan’s, 
was the officer on duty. Stepping up to the horsemen, he said: 

“ Monsieur le Marquis de Montglas and M. Pascal Siméonis, I have 
a very disagreeable duty to perform, but you are both to consider your- 
selves under arrest.” 

“ Prisoners !” they both exclaimed at the same time, “ and when every 
moment was so precious !” 

The Rochelois had been an hour in ambuscade in a little wood adjoin- 
ing the cardinal’s country-house of Fleury, when six horsemen rode up to 
the gates and rang the bell. These horsemen were De Chalais, the 
of Vend6me (natural son of Henri IV.), Puylaureus, Roche- 

ort, Luxueuil, and Moret, all gentlemen of title, Madame de Comballet, 
the cardinal’s niece, received the gentlemen, and in answer to their in- 
quiries for the cardinal, quietly informed them that he was not at home, 
but that he had gone to om the night with the king in the palace of 
Fontainebleau. 

Whilst the conversation was still going on, troops advanced from every 
direction and surrounded the conspirators, whilst another considerable 
body of men was to be seen making its way to the little wood. The 
gentlemen looked at one another. They all felt in a moment that ney 
were betrayed—lost! All resistance was as vain as it was useless. ° 
de Lafeymas had, in fact, summoned those who were in ambuscade in the 
wood to surrender at the same time that the gentlemen were surrounded 
on the threshold of the cardinal’s house. The little band of Rochelois 
stood forth, and upon a signal made by Jean Farina each lifted up his 
sword to Heaven, and then a sharp noise was heard, and the thirteen 
broken blades fell to the ground at one and the same instant of time. 

The gentlemen were then led away to Fontainebleau, whilst the 
Rochelois were bound with cords and left in charge of M. de Lafeymas. 

** Good-bye!” said M. de Moret to Madame de Comballet, who had 
remained upon the threshold; “your dear uncle is decidedly too clever 
for us, and he has won the game.” 
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The Rochelois did not condescend to deny either their crimes or the 
objects which they had in view. M. de Lafeymas had pre-determined 
that they should all be hung at the scene of their crimes—at the hostelry 
of La Forcille. But the cardinal, aware of the enmity borne by the 
people of La Rochelle towards him, wished to make a show of magna- 
nimity by sparing the life of their leader, Jean Farina. The latter repu- 
diated the clemency of the cardinal, and wished to suffer with the others. 
But he was not permitted to do so, and even his band urged him to live, 
were it only to revenge their deaths. . 

One after the other each of the brave but misguided men embraced 
their chief for the last time. On arriving at the hostelry, Master Gonin, 
who was to make the thirteenth, was nowhere to be found. There was 
only Marcelline in the house ; she was, indeed, its sole tenant, and the 
abrupt news of the death of Bibiane had deprived the poor woman of her 
reason. lLafeymas did not the less proceed with his lugubrious work. 
Three cords were fastened to each of the iron balconies that fronted the 
windows of the hostelry. They were four in number. In less than a 
_ of an hour twelve corpses hung from these ropes. Scarcely had 

e horrible ceremony, which made even the guards turn pale, been 
enacted, when a man fode up at full speed, coming from Paris. It was 
Master Gonin. 

* You did not expect me!” he exclaimed, as he neared M. de Lafeymas, 
“but I am come to be tied up by the side of those gallant gentlemen ! 
Do you think that I cared to live after I had lost my child? NotI! 
But I want to see my wife, and then I am at your service.” 

The miserable wretch rushed into the house, little expecting that an- 
other terrible misfortune awaited him. Marcelline was huddled up in a 
corner. 

‘“‘T have seen her!’ he exclaimed—“ I have given her a last kiss !” 

But the only reply he got was, “ Walk in, ladies and gentlemen !— 
walk in! Master Gonin is abovt to begin! Only two sous!” 

Her mind had gone, and she was once more on the Pont-Neuf. Master 
Gonin recoiled in horror. But Lafeymas was not the man to spare one 
already struck down by Heaven. A thirteenth rope was made fast, and 
Master Gonin was quickly led away. As he was going up the ladder his 
wife put her head out of the window, and cried out, “ Only two sous, 
ladies and gentlemen!” There was not a bystander that could refrain 
from tears. 

And this is how the hostelry of La Forcille came ever afterwards to be 
known as the “ Hostelry of the Thirteen Hung Men.” No one ventured 
to open the house again, its reputation was too bad. But the peasants 
related to one another how at midnight a crowd gathered together in 
that old mansion. Twelve Rochelois, ten raffinés slain by them, and 
Master Gonin helping them as well as he could. They drank and 
laughed, and then they fought, till all was again buried in silence—in 
the silence of death. For forty years not a peasant of La Ferrole passed 
that ill-fated house without tremblingly making the sign of the cross. 
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Ir was the Lady Geraldine, who, held in dark restraint, 

In Farleigh’s castellated tower, thus made her sad complaint : 
Sir Walter’s wife, a Hungerford, the lord of all this land, 

And I am placed in durance vile, a slave at his command. 

Why did I leave my native bowers, my free and gushing life, 

To wear with shackles like a serf the vain name of a wife ? 

Why, when his first two ladies died, was I so rash and bold 

To deem his love was wholly mine, so sweet and gently told— 
Two passions that had faded fast could hardly bear a third. 

Why did I list my willing heart? Ah, why so weakly stirred? 
Now from this tower o’er pleasant fields I cast my aching eyes, 
From sleepless vigil, sick-tossed heart, I see the sun arise ; 

At noon he blazes in my room, at eve, with sunset glow, 

He toucheth all these bars with gold, then fadeth sad and slow. 
All day I sit, as though entranced, in dark and deadly dream, 
And catch at shadows as they pass, or weep the sunset’s gleam ; 
All night I sob like child distressed, my tears the pillow wet, 
For, ah! the darkness wears my soul, and sunlight lingereth yet. 
At stated times Sir John comes in—my husband’s chaplain he— 
And brings his prisoner meat or drink, as fits his custodie. 

Dark are his looks, and fierce his words, I tremble as I sup, 

And something seems to whisper me, “‘ There’s poison in the cup.” 
Oh! I would fain escape this life, but I am young to go 

So soon from this fair world of ours, that lives and blooms below! 
Could I but give my body wings to follow on the track 

Of my sick soul, O love! O life! how would I hold you back! 
How would I dare you to return to this my cruel lord, 

But free outside these prison walls we’d make our home abroad.” 


Thus wailed the Lady Geraldine in moaning voice of pain, 
*Twas silence all within the tower until she spoke again. 


‘TI mind me once, when I was young (ah, me, how long ago!) 

I listened to the wild bird’s song, and heard the streamlets flow ; 

I dreamt sweet dreams, as young girls will; I longed those dreams 
to prove, 

And as an answering prayer there came my own true knight and love. 

Ah! blessed, glorious, golden time, when life was purest bliss, 

And heaven itself could but fulfil the foretaste joy of this, 

Why did there come a grief to me, a cloud to blot my sun? 

Is life so weak it only sees life’s happiness begun ? 

Oh, bitter ban of poverty! what though my knight were brave, 

The ‘ poortritte’ held us both aloof, till war its summons gave. 
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I buckled on his spurs myself, his scarf I broidered fair, 

And severed, as a parting gift, one long tress of my hair. 

He placed it ’neath his coat of mail, he took my hand and smiled : 
‘It never leaves me, Geraldine; it rests there undefiled ; 

No other woman moves my heart; my honour and my love 

Are sacred as the breath God gives, and fixed against remove ; 

As I go out I shall return, we shall be happily wed, 

Or should the foe prevail at length, seek me amongst the dead, 
There shall you find your tress of hair.’ Oh! cruel, fatal word! 

My poor sick prisoned heart how long, Alas! how vainly stirred! 
They bore him, when the fight had ceased, upon his own good shield, 
Dead, like a warrior in repose, he left the battle-field. 

They told me how his hands still clasped, his poor sword broken there, 
And closely to his heart was pressed one bloody tress of hair. 

What wonder if my brain grew wild, what wonder if I moved 

Like one in dreams, who hears dark sounds, uncertain, all unproved ? 
What wonder if I listened words, and vacantly obeyed? 

I know not now how much of harsh, or yet of kind was said ; 

I only know our hands were joined, Sir Walter’s hands and mine, 
And so I laid the old love down upon the red gold shrine. 

Why he thus wished to wed with me, with such a worn-out life, 

I know not, but some men prefer a meek and yielding wife. 

Yea! and his words of love were sweet, like echoes of the past ; 

My heart was sickening still for love, and so it fell at last! 

In what since then I’ve disobeyed, or why his mood hath changed, 

I know not—mutterings reach my ear, they whisper I’m deranged. 
Perchance he thinks it good for me to keep my prisoned mind 

In prisoned cell, with prisoned fears, and prisoned grief confined ; 
Perchance he thinks ’twill drive me mad, if I am really sane, 

And if I die he’ll count my loss, dear suffering heart, as gain.” 


She loudly laughed and tossed her arms, then, as though friends drew near, 
She curtseyed low, and meekly said, “I pray the court to hear.” 


*<T have been kept a weary while prisoner in England free, 
Where men make mention of Christ’s name—I crave for liberty. 
T’ve seen the seasons take their round, I’ve suffered heat and cold, 
And damage made of noisome things, that must remain untold. 
They seek my life—I know it well—Sir John has said the word ; 
He of my presence, dark, unwished, will speedy rid my lord. 

I dare not take the food he brings, and I should famished be 

But for the country folk who give bread of their charity. 

And even this comes through the night; they stealthy tread the sod, 
Till I can reach it from their hands, an offering made to God. 

I pray you, lords and ladies all, ye pillars of the state, 

List to my prayer, for I am weak, and my despair is great. 


“T have not known what money is, not for these four long years ; 
I can but pay their kindness back with prayers, and groans, and tears ; 
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T’ve never comfort of the Church, save from Sir John-a-Lee, 

And how can I confess my sins to such a wretch as he? 

He’ll not deny, if questioned close, that he has tried my life— 
And is this Christian England still, where men thus treat a wife ? 
I know” (her colour flushed more high) “that God endureth long, 
Yet is not always weakness crushed, and battle to the strong. 

I know the time will come at last my lord will press the sod, 

And on Tower Hill, beneath the axe, yield his base soul to Ged. 

I know that I shall then be free in blessed realms of light, 

Where suffering has been sanctified, and earth’s wrong things made right, 
Yet is my present station hard, my present misery great ; 

I pray you my petition hear, ye ministers of state.” 

Her colour deepened, looking round she gave a deathly groan, 
The prison walls encased her still, and she was all alone! 


So years passed on, enfranchised then, her willing soul returned 
Back to the God who lent the life, that had so weakly burned, 
And still Sir Walter held his place, and still did Farleigh wave 
Triumphant flags of lordly power, e’en o’er his lady’s grave ; 
Still did the chesnut sweep her boughs, still climbed the ivy fair, 

. And sweet spring cress, and primrose pale, scented the morning air ; 
Still children plucked the daisies bright, and weaved the golden bells 
Of buttercups and cowslips fair down by the castle dells. 

But soon the lady’s words came true: Sir Walter planned to bring 
Treason about; the whisper grew, and soon it reached the king. 
Those were the days when vengeance swift on evil deeds was shed; 
The nobles one and all agreed, as price, the traitor’s head. 

Sir Walter Hungerford stood charged with treason high and great, 
And as a noble he was passed beneath the Traitor’s Gate ; 

Up to Tower Hill the people pressed, darkening the summer sky, 
And all for this, the saddest thing, to see a rebel die. _ 

How must his lady’s words have rung on his repentant ear, 

The world beside him fading off, and judgment drawing near. 
Alas! alas! how sad the times! How dark the shadows roll! 

The keen cold axe has done its work—God rest that guilty soul 
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Part II. 


I.—A Trap LAID FOR THE INNOCENT. 


THE home of the justice of peace of Orcival was the home of a wise 
man. It was small but convenient, with everything that was necessary 
but nothing superfluous, and the only luxury was a conservatory, admi- 
rably kept and still more admirably stocked. That was the justice’s re- 
laxation, and the thoughts of another person were, alas! but too inti- 
mately interwoven with his floricultural successes. Pére Plantat had only 
two servants—Louis, kept more for the attention he paid to the conser- 
vatory than for his use in the house, and Widow Petit, cook and house- 
keeper—and who, like most old bachelors’ servants, presumed largely upon 
having been a long time in his service. Madame Petit had certainly some 
excuse for being put out that day, for the justice had been away ever 
since break of day, and when he returned late at night it was in roma | 
with two stranger-guests. Madame Petit was also curious above all 
things, and, although she could not help saying to herself that one of the 
party—M. Lecoq—was a very stupid-looking person, still she promised 
to indemnify herself for her long suspense and her additional trouble by 
listening to all the details of the horrible murder. But the justice, the 
doctor, and the detective had all had enough of it during a long day’s 
ere the labour of which had been much augmented by the 

mily ineidents which had been involved in them, and they preserved the 
most vexatious silence during dinner. The repast over, Pére Plantat 
ordered coffee in the library, and then told the servants that they could 
go to bed. Seated there, and having lit their cigars, M. Lecoq first 
broke silence. 

“ We must resume, gentlemen,” observed the detective. “ All that we 
each have to say upon this affair is not too much to throw light upon it. 
It is wrapped in deep mystery. We have our system, I am aware, but 
M. Domini has his also, and if we do not take the greatest precautions, 
some innocent persons will get inextricably involved. I want one thing 
from you, M. Plantat. Had M. de Trémorel a great interest in obtain- 
ing a _ paper, or deed of any kind or description that was in his own 

ouse P” 

“Yes, it is highly probable that he had,” responded Pére Plantat. 
“Tam perfectly convinced that, Madame de Trémorel dying suddenly, 
the count would have demolished the house to recover possession of a 
certain manuscript which is in my hands, and which he deemed to be in 
the possession of his wife.’ 

* Ah! then that} explains,” observed M. Lecoq, “all the traces of 
violence and disorder which fell under our observation. The guilty man 
a man whose body they are in search of —Count Hector de Trémorel 

imself.” 

The justice of peace and the doctor had long ago come to the same 
conclusion, but neither had ventured to put it into words, and thus 
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launched forth in the darkness of night and the quiet and seclusion of the 
library, it filled them for the moment with horror. . 

“ Admitting,” continued M. Lecogq, “that Count Hector had certain 
reasons, which M. Plantat will probably throw light upon, for ridding 
himself of his wife, he decided upon killing her in such a manner that 
innocent persons should be supposed to have been implicated in the crime. 
To this effect he had made up his mind, the crime being committed, to 
take himself off, and allow it to be supposed that he had been killed. It 
was with this view that he had provided himself the day before the crime 
with a very large sum of money. He made a display of this money in 

uance of the same plan, and that on a night when he knew he would 
be left alone in the house with Madame de Tremorel. The conduct of 
Guespin, the gardener, appears to be replete with suspicion. But why is 
it soP Because he has fallen into a trap carefully laid for him. M. de 
Trémorel knew that his antecedents were against him, so he selected him 
as his victim. If we admit the culpability of Guespin, we must suppose 
him to have been stupid enough to have placed a bit of his torn waistcoat 


‘in the hand of the countess, for she perished by the first blow, and could 


not have torn it off herself, and to have gone and put his waistcoat stained 
with blood precisely where searches would be made !” 

“ But granting all this,” the doctor interrupted, “ why does not the 
man establish an alibi? Where did he spend the night?” 

“If M. de Trémorel was clever enough to lay a trap for his gardener,” 
eontinued M. Lecogq, “he was also cunning enough to place it out of his 
power to prove an alibi. Now observe! the servants were all away. M. 
and Madame de Trémorel were alone in the house. It was past ten 
o’clock, The countess was seated at the tea-table. The count, whilst 
talking to her, was walking up and down. Who could have approached 
her unsuspected but her own husband? He did so, and in one moment 
he struck her mortally beneath the left shoulder. She fell with her head 
on the table. His wife dead, his next object was to possess himself of the 
coveted paper.” 

“The possession of that paper,’”’ interpolated Pére Plantat, ‘‘ was what 
urged him to commit the crime.” 

“He thought that he would find it at once,” continued M. Lecoq, 
“but he was mistaken. He examined his wife’s desk and drawers, but 
found nothing. Driven to desperation, he procured a hatchet, and broke 
the furniture to pieces in his mad search for the document. But it was 
all in vain. In the passion of disappointment he then inflicted further 
wounds upon the corpse of his wife. He even threw the body down, and 
kicked it. The impressions of kicks, doctor, were manifest. But time 
was flying. He had still to cut off his long beard, to shave himself, and 
to assume a disguise preparatory to his flight. It requires strong nerves 
for a man to shave himself in the presence of the body of a murdered 
wife, and the count cut himself in more than one place. There are blood 
stains on a napkin which I have preserved. This done, he sought out a 
waistcoat of Guespin’s, and tearing it, he placed a fragment in his wife’s 
hand. Taking the body in his arms, he then dragged it down-stairs, laid 
it down for a moment in the hall, whence the large flake of blood, whilst 
he opened the door, then holding it by the arms, he dragged it, walking 
backwards, over the grass-plot, ultimately depositing it gently in the 
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ditch close by the river-side. Wishing it to be supposed that a struggle 
had taken place at that point, he disturbed the soil as much as he could. 
He then took a kerchief and a pair of slippers, and threw the kerchief 
and a slipper on the grass-plot, and the other slipper into the river, so 
that it might be supposed that his body had been consigned to the waters. 
He placed empty bottles and glasses on the table, and turned the needles 
of the clock, but forgot the bell. He tumbled the bed, and increased the 
appearances of disorder. This done, he renewed his search for the miss- 
ing paper—that paper which Madame de Trémorel held like a sword 
suspended over her husband’s head—but in vain. Anxious and terrified, 
he was still carrying on his researches when daylight overtook him. He 
saw from the upper rooms La Ripaille and Philip going to their fishing. 
He watched them as they discovered the body. He then felt that there 
was no longer any time to lose; the alarm would be given. He cast away 
the hatchet violently where we found it. He crammed his pockets hastily 
with money, he picked up Guespin’s torn and bloody waistcoat, and cast 
it into the Seine as he hurried away across the bridge. He is safe for 
the moment, but he committed a murder for a document which he did 
not obtain, and which may yet be found to convict him of his wickedness 
and of his abominable perfidy.” 

Once or twice, whilst M. Lecoq, carried away by his enthusiasm as a 
detective, was conjuring up in his imagination all the details of the 
crime, and depicting them with an almost savage energy to his gratified 
auditors, he had interrupted himself for a second or two to listen to 
obscure sounds which came from the garden, but, arrived at the climax 
of his peroration, he no longer hesitated. Rushing to the window, he 
threw it open and bounded like a cat into the darkness. In another 
moment the sound of a struggle was heard. The doctor and justice of 
peace, following in the tracks of the detective, could with difficulty make 
out what appeared to be the shadows of two men grappling one with the 
other on the grass-plot. The sound of M. Lecoq’s voice dominated. “I 
have got the rascal,’’ he exclaimed. But the rascal, whoever he was, 
struggled desperately. Pére Plantat hastened with a light, followed by 
the doctor. The scene that presented itself was striking. The person 
of Robelot, “herbalist by profession but poisoner by vocation,” as M. 
Lecoq designated him, was laid low on the ground, but not till he had 
inflicted a slight wound on his antagonist with a long dagger-knife which 
he still held in his hand. But the most curious part of the scene was 
ae in the person of the detective. Obliged by the necessities of 

is profession, which had placed his life at the mercy of no end of mur- 
derers and returned convicts, to be ever in disguise, his wig and whiskers 
had fallen off in the struggle, and he appeared to his astonished acquaint- 
ances no longer as a fair-haired middle-aged simpleton, but as a robust, 
handsome man of about thirty-five years of age, with dark hair, and 
features expressive at once of the highest daring and the most acute in- 
telligence. It was in vain that, after recovering from their surprise, and 
that the prisoner had been removed into the house, the justice of peace 
and the doctor attempted to draw from Robelot the reasons of his being 
there at that time of night. He persevered in maintaining an obstinate 
silence. It was manifest that the object of the herbalist was, seeing that 
Pére Plantat was aware of his criminality—a fact with which he had 
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only become acquainted that evening—he had made up his mind to get 
rid of his accuser before he could have time to communicate with others, 
or to bring his crime home to him. The justice of peace heartily thanked 
his friend for his vigorous and decisive action, and the next question 
being what to do with the prisoner till the morning, it was resolved to 
consign him to a closet which opened upon the library in which they sat, 
and served as a kind of depository for old books, pamphlets, and 
manuscripts. 


II.—Count Hecror’s ANTECEDENTS. 


When the friends had somewhat recovered from the excitement into 
which they had been thrown, feeling far more interest in prosecuting the 
inquiry than in getting any rest that night, the conversation was resumed 
by M. Lecoq observing : 

“ There can be no question as to the culpability of M. de Trémorel, 
but what I do not yet understand are the motives which urged him to 
murder his wife, and the secret contained in the document, his anxiety 
to possess which urged him to so terrible an act.” 

“That,” observed Pére Plantat, ‘lies in the history of the past—of 
events which bound the count and the countess by a tie which only the 
death of the one or the other could dissolve—that history I have in 
writing,” he said, going to a desk, which he unlocked, drawing forth a 
voluminous manuscript, “ and if you are not too tired, the time has come 
when that history, which I have hitherto kept a secret, shall be laid 
before you.” 

M. Lecoq and the doctor having protested against the idea of being 
wearied or sleepy, the old justice of peace proceeded with the reading of 
a long record of events, detailed day by day, and from which the fol- 
lowing leading points were to be gathered : 

Count Hector de Trémorel, young, of noble birth, and very wealthy, 
was at twenty-six years of age, one of the most adventurous and dis- 
sipated young men of all who cast their youth and their fortunes to the 
winds in that most dissipated of all cities—Paris. He had his equipages, 
his racing stud, his dogs, and he had also, it grieves us to relate, his 
mistress. Count Hector had met at a ball on the Boulevard du Temple, 
where he had gone for the fun of the thing with some other wild young 
fellows, a girl of the people, Pelagie Taponnet by name, whose beauty 
and intelligence had charmed him. The girl, although caring little for 
the count himself, had not been able to resist the temptation presented 
her of apartments richly decorated, fine dresses, and an equipage. 
She had been living for eighteen months under the protection of the 
young profligate, when, as is so generally the case where expenses are 
greatly in excess of resources, however large, a grand catastrophe arrived, 
and Count Hector awoke one morning to find himself an utterly ruined 
man, and his house and stables in the possession of the sheriff’s officers. 
To a person who had hitherto lived as he had such a reverse was simply 
extinction. It is true he had enough ready money left to permit him to 
withdraw from public gaze, to take a trip in Italy or other countries, but 
such a flight was utterly inconsistent with the false notions of conduct 
which had guided his whole life. No, there was no alternative to a mind 
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diseased in such a crisis, but to add another crime to the many already 
laid to his account, by committing suicide. Before carrying out this last 
supreme act of folly, he thought, however, he would pay a visit to Pelagie, 
and make her a handsome present to meet the reverses which would 
rebound upon her by his ruin. Now, by a peculiarity in mental con- 
stitution, which is by no means uncommon with the lower orders, Pelagie, 
who had never cared for her lord whilst he was prosperous and magni- 
ficent—had, in fact, always looked upon him as a person moving in a 
sphere altogether removed from her sympathies—no sooner heard from 
his own mouth that he was a ruined man, and that he had no resource 
remaining but suicide, than she felt that he was reduced to the same level 
as herself, and that she could therefore love him as she would do another 
man in her own station of life. Everything that a woman could do to 
comfort him and assuage his grief she accordingly did. She did not want 
money, she would sell her furnituré and her jewels, together they could 
retire to a cottage—abroad, if he liked it, they would still have enough 
to live upon with economy—and, in fact, she would be happier, she de- 
clared, living with him in poverty than as she had hitherto been living 
apart in the splendour of solitude. He must not kill himself; no, she 
loved him, she said, and there was happiness in store for them yet ! 

But Count Hector had not one good feeling in his composition ; 
instead of feeling grateful for this exhibition of disinterested affection, he 
repelled the poor girl’s advances as altogether unworthy of his high estate 
—nay, as involving something that no Parisian can for a moment 
tolerate—something that was at once weak and ridiculous—and he left 
the affectionate Pelagie in a fainting condition to go forth and con- 
summate his destiny. But Count Hector, like many others who are full 
of high resolves by anticipation, found himself exceedingly undecided 
when he came to put them into execution. He made his way mechani- 
cally in the first place to the banks of the Seine, the great reservoir for 
the suffering and the unfortunate of the French metropolis; but arrived 
there, all seemed so gay and lively, that the place appeared utterly 
unsuited for so serious an undertaking as suicide. He prolonged his 
walk to the more tranquil retreats of the Garden of Plants. But here he 
only sat, until he became involved in darkness and cold, for the first time 
in his life philosophising what a fool he had been to have lived only for 
others, yet forgetting that it was for what others thought that he was 
about to deprive himself of life. At all events, he decided upon not 
leaving his body to be gazed at by mendicants in that dark and cold 
garden until it was further exposed on the marble slabs of the Morgue. 
No, he would at least die with a certain degree of comfort in some 
remote hotel of the quarter. Full of this new resolve, he shook off his 
lethargy and walked till he came to the Hétel de Luxembourg, where he 
engaged a bedroom. Previous to adjourning to it, he, however, fortified 
his inner man with a tolerably copious repast, washed down with unusually 
large draughts of wine. Although such an indulgence by no means 
served under the circumstances to exhilarate, still it anything but tended 
to inspire gloomy ideas, and when he withdrew to the intended scene of 
the last catastrophe, he was so little in the humour to carry out his 
suicidal intentions, that morning dawned upon a restless and agonising 
night without his being a bit nearer to the last moment. The next 
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morning he issued forth in a state of distraction, induced by the long 
agony of suspense and irresolution, and afraid of venturing into quarters 
where he was known, he wandered forth into the country towards Sévres. 
Arrived there, he once more approached the river’s fatal banks ; he had 
not money left even wherewithal to pay for a breakfast, and he had once 
more resolved upon putting an end to his miserable vaccillations, when 
he heard a voice shouting out : 

“ Hector! Hector!” And at the same mome@gt he saw a man running 
towards him. 

“ Sauvresy !” exclaimed the would-be suicide. 

“ Yes, Sauvresy, your old college chum!” laughed the latter, “and 

lad enough to find you. I have been a whole day and night on the 

Took out. It was in all the papers that you had abruptly left your 
mistress intent upon suicide.” 


“ You see, then, how necessary it is that you should not interrupt 
me.” 

“ What for? To save the said papers the unpleasant necessity of a 
rectification? No! no! [I tell you what, Hector, you shall come with 
me. A little repose in the country will do you good. Your affairs are 
not so bad as you imagine. I am a man of business ; you are not. I take 
upon myself to make arrangements with your creditors, and we will see 
if something cannot yet be saved from the wreck of your fortune.” 

So saying, Sauvresy dragged rather than led his trembling and 
hesitating friend to.an hotel, and, under the influence of a good breakfast, 
Hector confided to the stronger-minded man the history of his follies and 
of his terrors. They spent two long hours in conversation, and at length 
Sauvresy concluded : 

“ Well, you cannot for many reasons appear just now in Paris. You 
must come away with me, and I will see what can be done.” 

M. Sauvresy, of Valfeuillu, had, we have before seen from M. Courtois’s 
broken sentences, wedded a beautiful young woman of the middlé classes, 
Bertha Lechaillu by name; but while raising her from comparative 
poverty to affluence, he had not been equally happy in gaining her affec- 
tions. Bertha was beloved by her husband; not a wish could she breathe 
but was gratified; she was surrounded by luxuries, and yet she was not 
happy. Her life, passed in monotonous happiness, appeared to her insipid. 
Her foolish fancies cherished dreams of sensations and emotions, the very 
dangers of which would confer upon them the sharp excitement of for- 
bidden pleasures. She had heard from her husband of the notoriety of 
his friend, Count Hector de Trémorel, as a man of fashion—as gambler, 
duellist, and profligate—and that very reputation which would have filled 
a well-regulated mind with horror, with her only served to impart an 
additional interest to the now ruined man. Thus impressed, it is not to 
be wondered at that she saw in the young count, when introduced to their 
hitherto quiet home by M. Sauvresy, a kind of hero; and his person, 
which appeared to her the very perfection of what a distinguished ad- 
venturer should be, was invested with all the additional charms of a blasé, 
worn-out existence—as a person with whom it would require beauty and 
seductions of no common order to awaken new sensibilities. 

The history of two persons thus unfortunately brought together and 
left much in the company of one another, the one young, beautiful, vain, 
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and disposed to evil, the other bold, unscrupulous, and unprincipled, does 
not require to be told in detail. The day when M. Sauvresy rescued 
his profligate friend from suicide, and took him to his home, was an un- 
fortunate one for him. Whilst labouring in the cause of his treacherous 
friend, M. Sauvresy had been thrown in contact with the discarded 
Pelagie, and he had been so much touched by the poor girl’s demonstra- 
tions of grief and affection, that he had sanctioned her meeting the 
count at the Hotel of Belle Image, at Corbeil. A first meeting 
naturally led to others, Bertha’s jealousy becoming aroused by these 
frequent and prolonged absences of the count, she was not long in disco- 
vering the cause, which no sooner done, than she insisted upon the count 
breaking off altogether with his old flame. Madame Sauvresy’s insist- 
ance was all the more agreeable to the count, as he also meditated a 
rupture, but with a totally different purpose in view to: that entertained 
by Bertha; he wished to be married, and he had even the impudence to 
acquaint the woman who had sacrificed everything for his sake with his 
resolution. The fact was that M. Sauvresy, in his anxiety to benefit his 
friend, had thrown him much in contact with the family of the mayor 
of Orcival, and the impressionable count had not failed, as he hoped, to 
be struck by the graces and simplicity of Laurentia Courtois. For the 
first time in his life he loved and respected a woman sufficiently to really 
wish to make her the wife of his bosom. But there were two parties to 
win over to this pleasant arrangement. When M. Sauvresy commu- 
nicated the proposed alliance to his wife, as an agreeable piece of intelli- 
gence, her emotion was so great, that she was obliged, under the pretext 
of momentary indisposition, to leave the room. But when she met 
Hector alone, the first time after she had been thus abruptly informed of 
his intended marriage, the imperious character of the woman displayed 
itself in all its wilfulness, and after upbraiding him for his cowardly 
treachery, she intimated to him in the most clear and decisive language, 
that the projected marriage could not, and never should, take place. 
Count Hector very naturally rebelled, but to all his arguments, as to 
how much better it would be to both parties, she contented herself with 
replying that, if he attempted to desert her, she would make a clear 
breast of it to M. Sauvresy, and that then they would be more united 
by the bond of a common shame and disgrace, than by all the formula 
of the church and the mayoralty. If she carried out her threat, Hector 
felt that not only would the projected marriage be for ever broken off, 
but he would have to fight his friend Sauvresy ; and even if he escaped 
with his life, he would still have Bertha thrown upon him for the rest of 
his life ; either of these alternatives were so objectionable to his tempera- 
ment, that he resolved to submit, at all events for the time being, and 
await exents. But he was calculating here without taking into consi- 
deration the jealousy aroused by his proceedings in the bosom of Miss 
Pelagie. That young lady was quite as resolved to place difficulties in 
the way of the proposed alliance as Madame Sauvresy, and less tram- 
melled by responsibilities than Bertha, she did not hesitate for a moment 
writing to M. Sauvresy himself to request the pleasure of an interview 
with that gentleman at Corbeil. It was not, M. Sauvresy felt, precisely 
the thing for him, a well-known steady married man, to hold a meeting 
with a young lady from Paris, whose dress and appearance, however 
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well adapted for the Boulevard des Italiens, was rather too accentuated 
for a rural village; but sacrificing himself for his friend, whose future 
interests he felt to be intimately involved in getting rid of the pressure 
exercised upon him by the fair lady, he, under pretext of going out to 
have a morning’s shooting, made the best of his way to the nearest rail- 
way-station, and in little more than an hour from the time of his depar- 
ture, he found himself seated at the Belle Image in the presence of the 
little lady. 

To Pelagie’s tears and reproaches, M. Sauvresy, as a man of the 
world, objected the necessity for Count Hector de Trémorel becoming 
settled in life—that he was, as she was aware, in great difficulties, and 
that the projected marriage would assure him for ever ease and a proper 
social position. 

Poor Pelagie felt that the count had quite enough for her and him to 
live upon, as she depicted to herself, in sufficiency ; but as M. Sauvresy 
would not see the force of her arguments, she became passionate and 
excited, and declared that, “he would not marry, for he had another mis- 
tress, and that she knew it!” 

M. Sauvresy quietly insisted that she must be mistaken. 

“ Not at all!” she exclaimed, carried away by her passionate jealousy. 
“ What is this letter which I found in his pocket six months ago? It is 
true it is not signed, but it is from a woman.” 

M. Sauvresy left the hétel at Corbeil in possession of that incriminatory 
letteras different a man as he had entered it as if he had parted with his 
identity. He had gone there a devoted and confiding husband, and the 
warmest of friends ; he went forth, his security, his happiness, his repose 
sacrificed, and his very life a burden tohim. That letter was from his wife 
to Count Hector, and he felt as if a storm, that was utterly beyond 
human power to bear up against, had burst upon him. His wife—his 
more than self—was untrue to him, and the friend of his bosom had 
betrayed him! His grief was immense ; his despair not to be soothed. 
He walked along like a madman, and the peasants who saw him on his 
way asked one another if the master of Valfeuillu had lost his senses. 
Gradually the feeling of a deep, remorseless spirit of revenge succeeded 
to a grief without bounds. He must die, he felt, but he would revenge 
himself before he perished. Revenge may be a very unchristian spirit, 
but it is an instinct without which it would be almost impossible to bear 
up against some calamities. Nature did not implant one single instinct 
without a purpose. To revenge himself he must bear up, he must abide 
his time: “ My perfidiousness,” he said to himself, “ shall equal theirs.” 
So perfectly was his mind made up, that he returned to his home with 
almost his usual placidity; a stranger would not have remarked the 
slightest change, but Bertha at once perceived that something extra- 
ordinary had happened. She kept her impressions to herself, however, 
and only communicated them to Hector when they were alone. She 
was certain, she said, that her husband suspected them ! 
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III.—A Huspanp’s RevenGe. 


When M. Sauvresy had made up his mind to forbear and wait, he had 
not precisely calculated his physical powers of endurance. ‘The shock 
proved too much for him. The next morning he was in a high fever 
and delirious. A doctor was sent for, and Bertha and Hector were in- 
cessant in their attentions. Nor were they long in obtaining decisive 
proofs that their surmises were correct, in the mutterings of the raving 
patient. Bertha’s mind was soon made up. 

“Tam the sole legatee to M. Sauvresy,” she said to Hector, when 
they were alone; “he may die, and then I shall be a widow.” 

“But Sauvresy may recover,” the count ventured to observe; “the 
doctor does not despair of him.” 

“ Neither the doctor or you know anything about it,” retorted Bertha. 

And Heetor, shuddering at he scarcely knew what, and dismayed by 
her looks, did not venture a further observation. 

M. Sauvresy did, as the doctor had said, recover for a time. The fever 
diminished in intensity; he recovered his consciousness, and with it his 
dreary sense of affliction; but it was only to relapse, and his illness 
became complicated with so many contradictory symptoms as to baffle 
not only the village Esculapius, but an eminent physician who had been 
sent for, for consultation, from Paris. It was at this time that Bertha 
was seen in frequent consultation—in anxiety it was supposed for her 
husband’s welfare—with the herbalist Robelot. Hector did not approve 
of these proceedings. Bad man as he was, and utterly unscrupulous, they 
did not serve his purposes. He wished to wed Laurentia, whilst Bertha 
was resolved he should marry herself. Yet he dared not rebel openly, 
for he was in the power of the latter: One day, however, he expressed 
a hope that M. Sauvresy was improving. 

“ He has not eight days to live,” replied the modern Toffana. And 
she held out a small phial in her hand. 

“ Poison !” exclaimed the pusillanimous adulterer. “I will not be a 
party to the crime.” 

“You will not? You must! You are my lover. I can prove it; 
and being my lover, whom will you convince that you are not my 
accomplice ?”” 

However vexed and terrified at the position into which he felt himself 
drawn, even against his own will, the count was obliged to succumb 
before the iron resolves of the woman. She disposed of him as she chose, 
and he did not dare to say aword. He was involved in an infernal circle, 
out of which there was no issue. 

Still the criminals—although perfectly aware that M. Sauvresy knew 
everything—not the less persevered in their attentions by his bedside. 
He would speak to them occasionally, and when he did so it was always 
in the same invariable tone of kindness and resignation. Count Hector 
could not understand whence he derived this spirit of resignation ; his 
instinct told him, however, that their fate was involved in it. Whenever 
Bertha gave her husband his medicine, or anything to drink, she drew a 
long black hair-pin from her head, then dipping it in the blue phial, she 
stirred up the potion with it. 
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One evening M. Sauvresy had asked for drink. Bertha had turned 
round to the chimney-piece, close by which Hector was seated, to go 
through the usual horrible formula, when her husband, lifting himself up 
on his pillow, touched her shoulder. Strong-nerved as that woman was, 
she could not repress a scream of horror at being thus detected. As to 
Hector, he was utterly stupefied. Faint and trembling he had not 
strength to speak, still less to move. Sauvresy laughed, with the 
lugubrious laugh of a moribund. 

“JT am tired of this,” he said. “I can no longer endure bei 
poisoned drop by drop by my wife and my best friend. I suffer too 
much from such refinements of cruelty. I wish you to kill me at once.” 

Bertha and Hector were so horror-struck that they had not a word to 
say. They felt as if they were about to lose their senses. 

* Ah!” persisted the dying man, “you have selected a poison which 
leaves no traces; but I knew it, and so also would the doctors have 
discovered it, but I wished to save you, so I concealed my real sufferings 
under imaginary complaints, I had nothing to live for. I had lost my 
all!” The moribund was convulsed with agony for a moment; but 
recovering himself, he continued: “I knew I was in the way—an 
obstacle to your happiness, and that was why you were bent upon my 
destruction. Well, you will soon be free, and what will be the result ? 
Hector loves you not, Bertha, he loves another; he hates you, but fears 
you. You will live to hate and to despise one another. You seek my 
death that you may be married. Well, I wish it to be so too! Count 
de Trémorel shall be the second husband of widow Sauvresy.” 

“ Never!” ejaculated Hector. 

“Tt shall be so, though,” persisted the moribund. ‘Listen! Ever 
since I detected your perfidy, and whilst you have been for now upwards 
of two months slowly administering poison to me, I have been engaged 
in writing the history of all three. I have kept a diary of your pro- 
ceedings ; nay, I have even secured some of the poison, if necessary, for 
analysis. This very morning I have confided that manuscript and that 
ee into the hands of M. Plantat, the justice of peace, and in whose 

iscretion I can confide. The day that you marry he is to return both 
to you ; but if one year expires from this day and you are not married, he is 
to place both in the hands of justice.” 

A double scream of horror and agony attested to the successful act of 
vengeance adopted by the victim. Exhausted by the effort, M. Sauvresy 
fell back on his pillow. Neither Bertha nor Hector went to his assistance. 
They had not the nerve to move. They felt themselves united for ever 
by a chain of infamy and crime worse than that of convicts, and which 
nothing but death could sever. Excited by the memory of Laurentia, 
for ever lost to him, Hector at length ventured to mutter : 

* But there is a resource in death ?” 

“Death!” exclaimed the dying man, roused by the hated voice; 
“here is a pistol, shoot yourself, and I will forgive my wife.” 

But the count did not take the pistol held out to him. 

“You kill yourself!” said Sauvresy; “you are too great a coward. 
Why even your Pelagie despises you now as much as | do. Bertha! 
there is a lover for you !” 

Bertha, a woman pre-eminently of passion, could not help perceiving 
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that she had made a mistake, that the one whom she had sacrificed was 
a man, whilst the other, for whom she had sacrificed everything, was but 
a poor mean wretch. She knelt down in the agony of remorse by the 
bed-side of her husband. 

“ She at least had courage to die with him,” she said. 

But this did not serve the purposes of Sauvresy. 

“ You will kill yourself,” he said, “and what for? that Hector ma 
wed Laurentia, and in less than a year the memory of you and of myself 
will be lost.” 

Bertha rose up terrible in her vengeance. Sauvresy smiled with the 
smile of gratified revenge. 

“ Send for the servants,” he said. ‘I have only a few moments to 
live.” The servants were sent for, and in their presence he said, “ You 
have been witnesses, my faithful attendants, of the incessant devotion of 
my loved wife, and of my dear friend, M. de Trémorel.” Then takin 
their hands in his, he placed that of Bertha in the hand of Hector. “ It 
is my wish,” he said, “that they be united after my death. Now, in the 
presence of all here assembled, swear that you will carry out my last 
wishes.” 

We swear they replied, shuddering. 

M. Sauvresy, utterly exhausted by the effort, once more fell back on 
his pillow, and when the tears of those present had cleared off, so as to 
allow them to distinguish objects, the first that presented itself to them 
was the corpse of M. Sauvresy ! 


IV.—Tue or Count Hector. 


Five minutes had elapsed after the old justice of peace had finished 
the reading of the manuscript, before his auditors, Dr. Gendron and the 
detective Lecoq, had sufficiently recovered themselves to put any further 
questions. 

“Well!” at length exclaimed the latter, “that M. Sauvresy was a 
terrible man to deal with. His conceptions were certainly as extraordi- 
nary as was his system of revenge. ‘Then we are now in reality only 
aap in the development of a drama, the plot of which has been laid 
ong ago.” 

‘His revenge is, I should fear,”” observed the doctor, “even more 
terrible than he could have anticipated.” 

“Tf that had been all!” interrupted Pére Plantat, with a groan. 
“ But to have involved the innocent also, was too much; poor Laurentia!” 

** What a life they must have led?” continued M. Lecoq, unwilling to 
dwell upon that portion of the inquiry which was so painful to the 
justice. ‘‘ But how was it that, after they were married, and that they 
obtained possession of the incriminating manuscript, they did not 
separate ?” 

* Because,” replied Pére Plantat, “ Bertha would not have it so. She 
wanted a wretch upon whom to expiate her errors and her crimes, and 
she had one in the person of Count Hector. It was to obtain possession 
of that manuscript that the count at last made up his mind to murder his 
wife. It was in search of it that he broke every bit of furniture to pieces 
and ransacked every hole and corner; but in vain, for Bertha had con- 
fided the manuscript to my keeping, as a means by which she could hold 
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Count Hector under her control; but his love for Laurentia, and the 
condition in which, in addition to his previous enormities, he had placed 
her, put an end to his vacillation, and he at length arranged his plans to 
carry out the evasion of the daughter of M. Courtois, and at the same 
time to disembarrass himself of his wife.” 

“ As to the letter written to her mother,” observed M. Lecogq, “that 
is a mere subterfuge—a falsehood dictated by M. de Trémorel. We 
must find out where the wretch has hidden the poor girl,” he continued, 
his passions rousing at the sense of the injustice done to her, “ and tear 
her from his vile arms. It will not take me long to do that.” 

“You will let me join you in the search ?” suggested Pére Plantat, 
with an expression of feeling so affecting that it was impossible to refuse 
him ; so the detective consented, and they agreed to meet at an early 
hour next morning in the Rue Montmartre, at Paris. Before parting, it 
was necessary to place the imprisoned herbalist in the hands of the 
authorities ; but when they went to the closet for that purpose, it was 
discovered that the miserable wretch had finally had recourse to his own 
secret poisons to deliver himself from a more ignominious death. 

The next day, by nine o’clock, M. Lecog, accompanied by Pére 
Plantat, issued forth from the residence of the detective in the Rue 
Montmartre, on their way to a wine shop at the corner of the Rue des 
Martyrs and the Rue Lamartine. M. Lecoq was no longer the naive- 
looking bourgeois, with light-coloured hair and whiskers; but the gen- 
tlemanly head of an official department, with black coat and waistcoat, 
white neckeloth, and gold spectacles. M. Lecoq, in considering over all the 
circumstances of the case, had come to the conclusion that Count Hector 
and Laurentia were in Paris. But, he had also said to himself, Hector 
was far too well acquainted with Paris to venture into furnished a 
ments. He knew that all such were under the especial surveillance of 
the police. He would, therefore, take rooms beforehand, under an 
assumed name, and he would furnish them, not luxuriously, but so that 
Laurentia should be comfortable. To do this he would go to an 
upholsterer’s, not to a fashionable establishmeut, where he might per- 
chance be known, but still to a respectable upholsterer’s, where he would 
pay ready money. Now this upholsterer must remember the person for 
whom he recently furnished certain rooms, and who payed him ready 
money, so he had that very morning made out three lists of all the up- 
holsterers in Paris, and he had sent three men, each with a separate list, 
and a photograph of Count Hector, to institute the necessary inquiries. 

Before going to the wine-shop, however, M. Lecoq led his friend to a 
milliner’s in the Rue Notre Dame de Lorette, where he had made an 
appointment to meet Pelagie. They obtained —— information 
from this person that the gardener Guespin, who still lay under the stigma 
of an accusation, had, by Count Hector’s direction, been led away and 
made so drunk as to be unable to join his friends at the nuptial enter- 
tainment. From this place they hurried to the wine-shop, where M. 
Lecoq had given rendezvous to a dozen of his men. ’ 

“ Has any of you had any success this morning ?”’ said the detective to 
his acolytes as he entered. 

“ Yes, sir, I have,” replied one of them. 
“ Come into this closet with us, then,” replied M. Lecoq. 
“TI had shown my photograph to about a dozen upholsterers,” said the 
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man, when they were quietly closeted together, “before one at last, of 
the name of Rech, in the Rue des Saints-Péres, recognised it. ‘ This 
portrait,’ he said, ‘is that of one of my customers. He came here about a 
month ago and purchased the furniture for a small hotel which he had 
just hired. He paid nine thousand francs down, the other half of the 
money on delivery, only stipulating that every thing should be in its 
place, curtains and all, eight days ago—last Monday.’ The little hotel is 
situated in the Rue Saint Lazare, near the Havre Station, and the name 
given was Mr. James Wilson, but M. Rech says he did not look like an 
Englishman.” 

“Caught in a trap!” said M. Lecoq joyously, and striking his friend 
Pére Plantat on the shoulder. Issuing forth from the closet, he then 
addressed himself to the chief of his little band of detectives, and bade 
him take his men to a wine-shop in the Rue d’Amsterdam, where the 
were to dine, and await further orders. ‘This done, he went out wi 
Pere Plantat, and together they wended their way, oppressed with emo- 
tions of a very different character, to take a view of the outside of the 
hotel occupied by Count Hector, under the pseudonym of James Wilson. 
This done, he said to the old justice of peace, “I shall not act until it is 
dark ; let us, in the mean time, do like our men, go and take some 
refreshment in a neighbouring restaurant.” 

Pére Plantat agreed, but he was far too anxious to eat much. As 
evening approached, M. Lecoq asked for writing materials. He had 
already explained to the justice that it would be desirable to obtain ten 
minutes’ conversation with Laurentia before proceeding to arrest the 
count. To bring this about, he sent a letter to Mr. James Wilson, 
signed with the name of Rech, the upholsterer, stating that four of the 
notes for 1000 francs paid over to him (M. Rech) were forgeries, and if 
he did not come to explain the matter to him that very evening, he would 
lay the matter in the hands of the police. It was quite certain that the 
count would go forth; for, in the first place, he knew himself to be inno- 
cent, at all events, on that point; and in the second, the greatest misfor- 
tune that could happen to him, under existing circumstances, was to have 
the attention of the police called to his person. Instructions were given 
to two detectives to go in a cab to the hotel, to hand the letter to Mr. 
Wilson, and then to lay in wait without. When Mr. Wilson came out, 
one was to follow him in the cab, no matter where he went. If he took 
the train, he was still to follow him; but if he returned to his hotel, he 
was to return with him, and give the signal. The other man was to bring 
word to Messrs. Lecoq and Plantat when Mr. Wilson went out. ‘They 
had waited half an hour before the latter returned, and taking off his hat, 
announced that Mr. Wilson had gone forth, and that the other man was 
on his traces. 

The decisive moment had arrived, and Pére Plantat was so overcome 
that his limbs trembled under the weight of his body, and seemed as if 
= to fail in doing their duty. M. Lecoq had to cheer him up a 
ittle. 

“ Remember,” he said, “ it lies with you to save Laurentia.” 

At these words the courage of the justice revived, and he started with 
a firmer pace. M. Lecoq rang the bell, and asked for Mr. Wilson. 

“ Not at home,”’ replied the porter. 
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“ Mrs, Wilson.” 

* Gone out, too!” 

“Indeed! But as I wish to see Mrs. Wilson, I shall come in.” 

And so saying, he pushed open the door, admitting Pére Plantat and 
six of his men, whom he disposed in the yard and under the gateway, five 
others being left outside. One, we have seen, was in attendance on Mr. 
James Wilson. 

“Now, in the name of Laurentia, be courageous!” M. Lecoq said to 
Pére Plantat, as they ascended the staircase together. 

There was no mistake about it. The daughter of the Mayor of 
Oreival was not dead. It was the unfortunate Laurentia, who step b 
step had been led from one act of imprudence to another, had fallen, an 
when no longer able to conceal her shame, had at last taken refuge in 
this hotel under the name of Mrs. James Wilson. It is the old, old 
lesson, that one false step leads irrevocably to others, and ultimately to 
ruin. The day that Laurentia had allowed the count to press her hand 
without her mother’s knowledge she was lost. That first secret exchange 
of sympathy had led to her ultimately pretending suicide in order to 
abscond with her lover. 

When M. Lecog and Pére Plantat abruptly entered the room after a 
preliminary knock for form sake, Laurentia was bathed in tears. All 
that had happened still seemed to her as a hideous nightmare. She wept 
for her youth gone by, her hopes wrecked, her own self-respect, the re- 
_ spect of the world lost for ever, her home broken up, and she barely 
twenty years of age! But roused from her agony by the appearance of 
_ strangers, she haughtily inquired : 

“ Who are you, who have thus intruded without even announcing 
yourselves?” 

" M. Lecoq bowed obsequiously, and replied by pushing forward Pére 
lantat. 

“ You!” murmured the poor girl— you here!” And she seemed on 
the point of fainting. 

The justice went up to her assistance. But M. Lecoq had promised 
him to do the conversational part. 

“It is not you, madame,” he said, “whom we are seeking, but 
Monsieur Count Hector de Trémorel.” 

«Hector! What do you want him for?” 

“<M. de Trémorel,” persisted the detective, ‘has committed a great 
crime.” 

“ He commit a crime! Sir, you calumniate him!” 

M. Lecoq shook his head in sadness. 

“What I say is, alas! too true. M.de Trémorel assassinated his wife 
on the night of Wednesday and Thursday last. I am an agent of police, 
and hold a warrant for his arrest.” 

‘Well! then be it so,” ejaculated Laurentia, in the sublimity of a 
woman’s love. ‘Take me, too. I am his accomplice.” 

“No, madame,” quietly replied M. Lecog, “you are not M. de 
Trémorel’s accomplice. Besides, the murder of his wife is only one of 
his crimes. Do you know why he did not marry you? It was because 
with Bertha, his mistress, together they poisoned their best friend, M. 
Sauvresy.” 
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Laurentia’s energy now totally failed her. She saw with the lightning- 
like instinct of an injured woman the whole history of Hector’s conduct, 
previously so inexplicable to her. But affection still took the upper hand, 
and she attempted some shadowy excuses, which only deepened the 
despair of the worthy justice of peace. ; 

“ Ah!” he exclaimed, in his agony, “ how you loved that wretch to 
hold by him even still !” 

But the implication caused a revulsion of feeling in the young woman’s 
bosom. 

“Tlove him! I!” she exclaimed. “To you, my only friend, I can 
explain my conduct. Yes, I did love him, even to the sacrifice of myself 
for his sake. I knew not of his crimes, but when he told me that his life 
and honour were in the hands of Bertha I despised him. It was then 
too late. I had to follow him for the sake of the child I bore in my 
bosom. By his dictation I had to write an odious falsehood to my 
parents.” 

At this moment the preconcerted signal was given that M. de Trémorel 
had come back. M. Lecoq was about leaving the room, as he said, to 
arrest him, when Laurentia prayed to be allowed five minutes conversa- 
tion with her seducer. The detective at once granted it, and Pére 
Plantat and himself withdrew into an adjoining room. Hector came in 
pale and staggering. 

“ We are lost,” he said; “they are on our traces. The letter which 
I received was a feint. Let us away from this hotel.” 

Laurentia looked at him with a glance of mingled hatred and contempt. 

* Tt is too late,” she said. 

“What is the matter?” exclaimed Hector, utterly taken aback at 
Laurentia’s manner. 

“It is known that you have assassinated your wife.” 

“Tt is false! And if I did it was for love of you.” 

* Really ! and was it for the love of me that you poisoned Sauvresy?” 

Hector de Trémorel was for a moment horror-struck. Everything 
was out. “ What was he to do?” was all that he could mutter. Laurentia 
stepped forward and took the trembling criminal by the hand. 

“What remains for you to do,” she said, emphatically, “is to save the 
name of De Trémorel. There are arms here.” 

“No,” murmured the count, who was as cowardly as he was perfidious. 
“T may still escape.” 

‘*You cannot escape, the house is surrounded—not an issue is left.” 

So saying, she went to a drawer and took out two pistols. One she 
handed to Hector, the other she reserved for herself. But, as had hap- 
=m in the Garden of Plants, in the Hétel de Luxemborg, on the 

nks of the Seine, and the room of the dying Sauvresy, he had not the 
courage to pull the trigger. 

“ Laurentia, my beloved, what will become of you?” he murmured. 

“I! I have sworn to follow you wherever you go—now do you 
understand ?” 

At that moment Lecog and Pére Plantat rushed in to prevent a double 
suicide; but Laurentia, seeing that Hector had not the courage to act 


himself, and determined that he should not perish on the scaffold, 
levelled her pistol at him. 
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“ Fire!” she said; * or I will.” 

The wretch made no movement. The pistol went off, and he fell dead 
at her feet. Seizing his pistol, she was about to turn it towards herself, 
when M. Lecoq rushed up and tore the weapon from her hands. 

“ Why do you do that ?” she exclaimed. “I am lost, for ever ruined, 
why not let me die ?” 

“No,” ejaculated Lecoq, with energy, “ you are not lost. You have 
been the victim of a wretch. Great griefs like yours must live to expiate 
their sorrows in a life of charity and devotion. You must live, were it 
only for your child’s sake !”” 

** My child!” exclaimed Laurentia, he thoughts suddenly thrown into 
another channel. “ My child has no father!” 

‘“ Laurentia !’’ muttered Pére Plantat, who was bathed in tears. “If 
you only will it, I will be a father to your child.” 

The unfortunate girl was overcome by the kindly voice of her old 
friend ; she also wept, and, as she did so, she moved mechanically to- 
wards him. M. Lecoq threw a shawl over her shoulders, and said, 

“ Now be off together to Orcival. Think of what her father and 
mother are suffering!” Then placing himself before the body of Count 
Hector de Trémorel, “ There is a wretch whom I have killed,” he said, 
meditatively, “instead of delivering him over to the hands of justice. 
Had I a right todo so? No! but my conscience does not reproach me, 
so I have done well.” 

The day after the death of Count Hector, La Ripaille and Guespin 
were set at liberty, and money was given to the former to purchase a 
new fishing-boat and nets, and to the latter to return to his own country. 
A fortnight later, to the great surprise of the scandal-mongers of 
Orcival, Pére Plantat married Mademoiselle Laurentia Courtois, and the 
newly-married couple at once took their departure for Italy. Shortly 
afterwards, M. Lecoq received a bundle of papers, chiefly parchments, 
duly signed and sealed. Upon looking them over, he found they were 
the deeds of Pére Plantat’s little property at Orcival—house, furniture, 
stables, conservatory, garden, and meadows adjoining. 

“ Prodigious !”” exclaimed the detective. ‘“ For once in my life I have 
done a service for those who can be grateful. Well! I will become a 
proprietor, if it is only for the novelty of the thing.” 
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IN DIXIE. 
BY A CONFEDERATE STAFF OFFICER. 


I. 


I tert Bermuda in the autumn of 1864, and went to Nassau, New 
Providence, to obtain a passage on a blockade runner into Charleston, 
8.C. I had been a long time at Bermuda, and, owing to the yellow 
fever which raged there during the summer months, there was no 
blockade running, and, consequently, no chance of my getting into Dixie 
from that island. 

When I arrived at Nassau, the tropical heat of the summer had abated, 
and nothing could be more charming than the appearance of the island, with 
its luxuriance of tropical fruits and flowers, bright, pleasant-looking houses 
with their cool verandahs, the pillars of which were covered with various 
creepers in full blossom. The inhabitants of Nassau are principall 
negroes, or mulattoes ; it is rare to see a man free from African blood. 
The postmaster and many of the Custom-house officials are quite black ; 
and the regiment stationed there was a West Indian one, recruited from 
the west coast of Africa. The Nassau negroes are very impertinent and 
ignorant, lazy and dirty; they are, indeed, of the very worst type of their 
race. 

There is a magnificent hotel here, called the Victoria, built by the 
trustees of her Majesty’s private fortune a great many years ago; it was 
full of Americans requiring a mild climate during the winter months. 
At this hotel everything was conducted on the American principle. It 
is beautifully situated on the highest point of ground on the island, and 
commands a view of the sea in every direction. From the circular 
verandah of this hotel some hundred persons witnessed Wilkes, of the 
Trent affair, chase a blockade runner within half a mile of the shore, and 
actually fire on it, in defiance of all international law. Previous to the 
American war, Nassau was a very quiet, insignificant place, the inhabi- 
tants living principally upon fish, large quantities of which are caught 
there ; and occasionally doing a little business in wrecking. (It is said 
that long ago they used to decoy vessels on to the reefs, and murder the 
crews and plunder them.) After the blockade running commenced, 
Nassau wore quite a different appearance; King Cotton having made his 
way there, was of course attended by all his worshippers—the harbour 
became full of vessels of all nations, huge steamers and three-mast ships 
astonished the bewildered “ darkey.” Mountains of cotton appeared on 
every wharf, thousands of strangers thronged the island. Ifa gold mine 
had been discovered there, it could not have worked so great a change, 
or brought such wealth into the hands of the lucky Conks, as the 
Nassau people are nicknamed, from their partiality to that shell-fish. 


There were a considerable number of Southern men in business at 
Nassau at this time; they were runaways, or, as the Yankees would ele- 
gantly style them, Skedadlers, who, fearing the conscription in the South, 
and hearing of the rich harvest to be reaped from the blockade-running 
business, preferred money to patriotism, honour, and glory. As the event 
proved, they were wise; but had the South been successful, they would 
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have been for ever considered as alien enemies—the Confederate congress 
passed a law to that effect. 

There were anchored in the harbour of Nassau at this time several 
blockade runners, some of them old and successful ones, bearing the marks 
of Federal shot, and others quite new, and lately arrived from England. 
They were all built for the purpose, and had engines suitable for vessels 
four times their size and burden, speed being all that was sought for in 
building them. I was at many entertainments on board these vessels, 
given by the owners and passengers on their safe arrival with good 
cargoes of cotton. 
> Having waited for upwards of a month at Nassau for a chance to run 
the blockade into the land of Dixie, I found myself at last on board of 
the Owl, 350 tons burden, and 250 horse power, steaming out of the 
harbour. As we passed the other vessels, they saluted us, by hoisting all 
their flags and cheering lustily. We had on board two pilots, one from 
Charleston, S.C., and the other from Wilmington, N.C., so that if we 
were headed off from one port we might try the other; we had also seven 
days’ coal on board. Our steamer had only once run the blockade, but 
was considered the fastest in the trade, and was quite new; the crew 
were all old hands at blockade running, and the Wilmington pilot had 
made fourteen successful trips, and realised twenty thousand pounds. 

The pilots received as much as two thousand pounds a round trip— 
that is, to the blockaded port and back. This was owing to the scarcity 
of competent pilots and the great risk they ran, for if captured by the 
Federals they would be retained in prison until the end of the war. The 
blockade runners could only ply their trade on the dark nights, the moon 
being their greatest enemy. Our cargo consisted of army medicines, 
clothing, and machinery, and was very valuable. 

There were but two passengers besides myself on board: one a naval 
officer, who was returning to the confederacy after the rams, which were 
intended for the Confederate navy, were seized, one of which he was to 
have commanded ; the other, an officer in a Western cavalry regiment, 
who had escaped from prison in the North, and who, after undergoing 
many great hardships, succeeded in reaching Bermuda, where I first 
made his acquaintance, and nursed him through the yellow fever, as we 
lodged in the same house. He was, indeed, a fine fellow, and I may as 
well here mention all I know of his after movements. After reaching 
Richmond, he proceeded to join his command, then under Hood, and was 
present at the mad and disastrous attempt upon Nashville. Subsequently 
he, with Vaughan’s cavalry brigade, entered Athens, Tennessee, then held 
by the Federals, and was shot on the steps of his own house. A short 
time before we started upon our perilous adventure, some three or four 
vessels returned, having failed to run in, owing, as the captains of them 
said, to the blockading force having been very considerably increased. 
Notwithstanding all this, I felt very confident of the successful issue of 
our attempt. 

We headed for Charleston. At this time the harbour of Charleston 
was closely blockaded by the Federal navy, and inside it was filled with 
obstructions, such as sunken vessels, and sown all over with torpedoes 
our own people, so that if we escaped the blockading force we had a sti 
greater danger to run in the torpedoes and obstructions. 
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The first day out nothing unusual occurred ; we steamed all day fully 
seventeen miles an hour, and saw nothing to prevent us from steering on 
our course. On the second day we had to keep off a little, as we saw 
smoke to the southward, but at night we could see the Bull’s Head Light 
at the entrance of Charleston Harbour, but, owing to a thick fog, we 
could not make it until it was nearly daylight, and we found ourselves 
very close to a number of Yankee vessels, and saw that for that time it 
was quite impossible to run in, so we again put out to sea, As the day 
broke we perceived we were in dangerous proximity to a Yankee cruiser, 

inted white, and in every respect made to resemble a blockade runner ; 
indeed, it is not at all unlikely that it was one originally, and was cap- 
tured and converted into a gun-boat by the enemy. We were soon seen, 
and a chase ensued, which lasted all day. For several hours the Yankee 
seemed to gain on us, and the excitement was great on board our 
steamer; at twelve o'clock the captain gave orders to commence throw- 
ing the cargo overboard in order to lighten the vessel, and package after 
package of valuable machinery was consigned to the deep. An hour 
— away, and we were rushing through the water in the midst of 

‘oam and spray falling about the deck so as to leave no place dry, and we 

at last found that we were distancing our pursuer ; in a few hours more, 
owing to our great speed, we were out of sight of the hated Yankee, and 
that night headed for Wilmington, N.C. At about three a.m. we 
sighted the Cape Fear Light, but as it would take us nearly until day- 
light to reach the blockading fleet, and then, if we failed to run through, 
we should be surrounded and captured, we once more put to sea. All 
the next day we were chased, and ran away from everything that at- 
tempted to run us down, and put in again for the shore as the shades of 
night were descending. 

The captain, knowing that he had not enough of coals to steam back 
to Nassau if he failed to run in, determined to attempt it at all hazards, 
and to land his crew and passengers, even if he had to beach his vessel 
and blow it up. 

All the boats were lowered from the “ davits,” and all on board were 
told off in crews to every boat, so that in case it became necessary to run 
on the beach and destroy the vessel there should be no confusion. 

When it became dark all on board were ordered on deck, and we had 
to wear shirts over our coats so as not to be seen at a distance ; a dark 
object being visible for a much greater distance than a white one at night. 

e, the passengers, poor M. and myself, were assigned the duty of pass- 
ing the word to the men at the wheel in a whisper from one to the other, 
such as “ Port,” “Starboard,” “ Hard a-port,” “ Hard a-starboard,” and 
“Steady.”’ At last we were in the midst of them, gliding like a snake 
here and there, and seeming to pass through the water quicker than 
thought. We could see the lights on the Yankee blockaders to our 
right, left, and in front of us. At last we were seen, and a rocket went 
up; then a breathless silence for a few minutes, many crouching behind 
the bulwarks, for we fully expected a shower of shot and shell, and then 
—we were under the guns of Fort Fisher in perfect safety. There arose 
wild cheers from the shore, which were re-echoed from our little steamer 
with a right good will. The stokers and firemen crowded up from the 
engine-room, grog was served out to the crew, champagne corks flew in 
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the cabin, and all went merrily as a marriage bell. So I ran the 
blockade, and found myself at last in Dixie. 

Next day we went up the Wilmington River and landed at Wil- 
mington, proceeded to the town major’s office and entered our names, 
and then reported to Major-General Whiting, who gave us passes, with- 
out which we could not remain at large, as the conscript law was in full 
force. On the following morning I went down the river and visited 
Fort Fisher, a simple mud fort of immense size, and having some very 
heavy ordnance. Fort Fisher has since become famous, and General 
Whiting has died from wounds received in its defence. I believe in mud 
forts if the embrasures are of sufficient thickness and hardened on the 
inner sides, but nothing could exist under such a heavy, incessant, and 
concentrated fire as Fort Fisher was exposed to from such a number of 
floating batteries as were brought to bear upon it when it was attacked 
and carried by the united efforts of the fleet under Admiral Porter and 
land forces under General Terry of the United States army. 

In Wilmington there was a theatre; and when we consider that the 
town had been so long blockaded, and suffered so much from the war, it 
was very gay. 

It was here I first saw any of the southern soldiery, and to one ac- 
customed, as I was, to the appearance of regular troops, the impression 
was anything but favourable. There were not two men dressed alike, and 
but very few in the Confederate States uniform. The mounted men had 
a peculiarly wild appearance, wearing slouched hats with old feathers, and 
very heavy, cruel-looking spurs. 

Their horses were wretched-looking animals, and altogether they did 
not look “pretty.” However, they belied their appearance, as I after- 
wards learned, to my surprise. 

After remaining for some five or six days at Wilmington, I joined a 
party going to Richmond. Our party consisted of Captain D——g, of 
the navy, and my fellow-passenger, M——n, of the Western Cavalry, a 
blockade-running captain, and myself. 

The railroads were, of course, very much out of repair, the carriages 
without any glass in the windows, the seats all broken and very dirty. 

The railway carriages, or “cars,” as they are called in America, are 
built on a different system from our carriages in this country. Each car 
is about as long as five of the English railway carriages, and has seats for 
fifty people, or perhaps more. The doors are at each end, and there is a 
walk up the centre of the car, with the seats on either side. It is possible 
to pass from one end of the train to the other while it is in motion, as 
there are platforms from which the passengers can step from one car into 
another. 

These cars were always crowded with soldiers ;. some wounded, going 
home on sick furlough, and some returning to their regiments in the 
front, having recovered from their wounds; all poorly clad, cold, and 
hungry-looking. Yet there was a frankness and courtesy about them 
rarely to be met with in other lands. None of that offensive inquisitiveness 
that is always so objectionable to travellers in the Northern States, nor 
did I notice the great “ braggadocia” which was attributed to the men 
of the South. 

We did not make more than twelve or fourteen miles an hour. 
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After two days’ weary travel we pulled up for a night at Goldsborough, 
North Carolina, at an old-fashioned inn, which brought to my recollection 
an old inn at Ventnor, in the Isle of Wight. Everything was very 
English-looking about it, but of a past age. 

We got fare really good, everything considered, and comfortable beds. 
We kept up a fine log fire all night, which, with the addition of a little 
apple-brandy punch, made our stay at this inn of the old North State 
very agreeable. 

I very much admire the North Carolinians; they are slow, but sure, 
and very consistent. They gave a larger quota of men to the war than 
any other state, Virginia, the old dominion, always excepted. 

They were hard to be persuaded that it was wise to secede from the 
Union ; but having once seceded, they went into the movement heart and 
soul. Governor Vance, of this state, deserves great praise for the manner 
in which he provided for the state troops. He purchased with the state 
funds a blockade runner—the A. D. Vance—and exported cotton to 
Bermuda and Nassau, and succeeded in bringing in large quantities of 
clothing, arms, &c. for the state troops. 

The North Carolinians are a remarkably tall race, and were known in 
the Confederate army by the name of “ Tar Heels,” as the state is famous 
for its pitch pine. 

Our next halting-place was at Danville, an old Virginian town. On 
the day we were there they were expecting a raid to come round their 
way, and the consequence was the Danville authorities sent off all the 
regular troops (stationed there to guard seven thousand prisoners of war), 
and called out the reserves to take their place. The troops moved off at 
midnight, and it would be difficult to imagine a much wilder scene. 

The march took place in the midst of a snow-storm. Many of the 
men had no boots, and all were ragged and war-worn; they had a few 
drums, and a bugle and fife. All the boys of the town accompanied 
them, yelling like Indians. The Southern cheer is the most unearthly 
sound I have ever heard, and I am not at all surprised that it succeeded 
in chasing away the Yankee soldiers from Harper’s Ferry, in 1862. The 
troops expected to come up with the Yankee raiders; but I afterwards 
heard that the expedition was a failure. 

There was a large military prison here, and I went to see it next day. 
I was shocked and disgusted at the condition in which I found the 
wretched inmates. 

The prison had been an old tobacco store, and the windows were open, 
except here and there, where there was a plank nailed up to keep the 
prisoners from escaping; it was not sufficiently large to accommodate 
one-half the number there. This could not have been avoided by the 
Confederate States authorities, as there was no other building in the 
place any larger or better suited to the purpose. The unfortunate 
prisoners were positively black with dirt, and the odour of the whole place 
was offensive in the extreme. They had to burrow in the ground and lie 
close together to keep themselves warm, as they had no blankets, and the 
Confederates had none to give them. Indeed, the Confederate soldiers 
were very badly provided in that respect, and I have seen Southern men, 
who before the war lived in affluence and luxury, in rags, barefooted, 
and half starved, fighting like lions in the midst of snow and ice. During 
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the night, after the guards were relieved, the prisoners made an attempt to 
effect their escape. The reserves, who relieved the regular soldiers on guard 
at the prison, were composed of old men and boys who had never yet been 
under fire, and were undisciplined. Knowing this, a colonel, who was 
confined there, headed an attack upon the guard, but his men did not 
support him, and he was shot by a sentinel. The poor fellow made a 
gallant effort for his freedom, and we all felt sorry for his death. I drove 
out from Danville and saw the country where the enemy raided some 
months previously. They destroyed everything they came across; farm- 
houses for miles were burned down, and pieces of household furniture, old 
letters, and leaves of books were scattered around; the fences were 
knocked down, and here and there were to be seen the skeletons of cattle 
wantonly slaughtered ; even the fruit-trees were cut down. This work 
was inhuman, and a disgrace to any man calling himself a soldier. 
Thousands of helpless women and children were turned out without any 
shelter from the inclemency of the weather, and with scarcely any 
clothing, and no food. When General Lee invaded Pennsylvania he kept 
his army in hand, and nothing could have been more orderly than the 
behaviour of his whole force. No plundering, and everything taken from 
the inhabitants was paid for by the soldiers; and this was the return 
made by General Butler and his mercenaries. Ever afterwards in 
action, the sights I here saw arose before me, and the numerous stories 
of atrocities perpetrated returned to my memory. It was pitiable, and 
it was enraging. 

From Danville we brought along a number of Yankee prisoners, who 
were to be exchanged as “special cases” in front of Richmond. I had 
conversation with many of them in the “cars ;” they did not attach any 
blame to the Confederate States government for the hard times they had 
experienced at the prison in Danville, but they were very bitter against 
their own government for not having a general exchange of prisoners. 
The Confederate States government on several occasions urged this, but 
Mr. Stanton always refused, unless the South would agree to hand over 
the runaway slaves who had been captured in the uniform of the United 
States army. Mr. Stanton was altogether to blame in this as in many 
other matters, and the horrors at Andersonville, and death of thousands 
of the Northern prisoners, is to be attributed to him. He was well aware 
that the Confederates were half clothed and half fed; and when a people 
cannot afford to feed and clothe their own army in the field, fighting for 
their homes and freedom, what can be expected for the prisoners of a 
ruthless invading enemy, many of whom were captured red-handed in 
acts of spoliation? Mr. Stanton has now been removed from office, and 
the portfolio of war handed over to General Grant, who is at least an 
honest, straightforward man. 

It was nine P.M. when we arrived at Richmond. The streets were all 
well lighted, and the city had a very nice appearance for a place shut out 
from the rest of the world for so long a time. There were but few people 
about the streets ; every man was in uniform. It was rare to see a black 
coat, every one, except the very old, being obliged to serve in the 
army. 

We drove at once to the Spotswood Hotel, a magnificent building, 
which was very well kept, too, for war time; everything was good there 
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except the drinks, and they were vile. The currency had by this time 
depreciated so much that one dollar in gold would buy forty-five Con- 

erate dollars. The charge for living at the Spotswood was forty-five 
dollars a day, and, notwithstanding this, it was always crowded; all 
soldiers, of every rank and of every branch of the service, a continual 
clattering of sabres and jingling of spurs up and down the stairs and about 
the passages. Next day being Sunday, I went to the Presbyterian 
church and heard an excellent sermon preached by one of the most 
eloquent men I have ever had the pleasure of listening to. There was, 
of course, a great deal about the war, but not more than was to be ex- 
pected under the circumstances. 

After service I visited the cemetery, and saw poor “ Stonewall” Jack- 
son’s grave, also the graves of Stuart, Steward, and Sidney Johnson, 
&c. &e. The cemetery was very beautiful, as they all are in America, 
It was laid out like pleasure-grounds, and the monuments looked like 
statues peeping out from amid the green shrubberies. 

On the next day [ called upon the secretary for war, produced my 
papers, and was referred to General E——1, and given a letter to pre- 
sent to him. 

I had to go down to Rocketts to get on board a steamer plying be- - 
tween that place and Chaffin’s Farm, General E——’s head-quarters. 
On the way down I had an opportunity of seeing the formidable works 
at Fort Darling, and also Drury’s Bluff and other fortifications raised to 
prevent the advance of M‘Clellan’s invading army, when it there 
attempted to advance on Richmond. I also saw the withered trunks 
of two gigantic oaks, said to be the same under which Powhattan held 
his court, when John Smith, the first white man in Virginia, was brought 
before him, and the lovely Pocahontas saved the stranger’s life. 

It was very early in the day when the steamer stopped at Chaffin’s 
Bluff landing, and I got ashore. It was a very fine frosty morning ; had 
it been otherwise, I should have been swallowed up in the mud. 

The general’s head-quarters were in a farm-house some eight or nine 
hundred yards in year of the works or lines. There was no guard, no 
flagstaff, nothing to distinguish the head-quarters from any other place. 
Upon arriving I was shown into a small room, with a bed in the corner, 
a table in the centre, and a few chairs made out of old boxes, and a 
pigeon-hole office desk of most extraordinary appearance, which had all 
the signs of having been made in camp. After a while the general made 
his appearance. He was a small man, with a large beard nearly white, 
a very thin pale face, and deep-set, intelligent grey eyes. He had lost a 
leg at the second battle of Manassas, and the operation having been ve 
badly performed by the surgeon who attended him, he at times still 
suffered much from the effects of it. He afterwards had his wooden leg 
shot away, so he may be said to have lost it twice over. 

He received me very kindly, and sent one of his staff officers to ride 
with me round the works held by his corps d’armée. The general asked 
me many questions about the war in India and about the English army, 
and he told me I might expect to see very rough times if I stayed 
with him. He could only give me duty to do as drill-master, and 
that work would be very tiresome, as the troops I should have to instruct 
would be reserves, composed of old men and boys. 
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On my ride round the lines I saw the Confederate soldier in his true 
position, and a very uncomfortable one it was. The works were of earth, 
about four feet high, with a small ditch, and in front a line of abattis, 
and also a very formidable line of torpedoes. These latter were marked 
by small pieces of red cloth, placed in such positions that none but the 
initiated could benefit by them. The soldiers’ huts were built with branches 
of the pine-tree, and covered over with mud. Their (the soldiers) ap- 
weeny was most miserable; many of them had only lately left their 

ms, and the wretched old men looked so absurd, carrying rifles and 
belts over their working clothes. It was only on about a mile of the line 
in front of General E——’s head-quarters that the reserves were placed 
on duty; elsewhere the men had been in the service some time, and bore 
a much more soldierlike appearance. 

I saw many things that were unmilitary, such as keeping a rifle 
upright by thrusting the bayonet into the ground, &c.; but all things 
pt they made tolerably good soldiers for old men, who had been 
all their lives making hay, &c. The lines were well laid out, but in a 
very unfinished state, and, to my thinking, not half strong enough. All 
seemed to place great reliance in the torpedoes; they were a great 
defence, for one line of men was sure to be destroyed before the works 
could be reached. This idea of their importance as a line of defence ex- 
tended to the enemy, for we sometimes captured a stray man on picquet, 
who always showed the most abject terror when being brought in over 
the torpedo line. 

I went out and saw the picquet line. We could see the whites of the 
negroes’ eyes in the line opposite to us, it being composed of coloured 
troops. There was a tacit understanding that the picquets were not to 
fire on each other. I saw the fort—I think it was called Fort Gilmore 
—upon which an attack was made in the previous November. On the 
occasion of the attack the coloured troops behaved very well, some of 
them coming up into the ditch and dying there. 

When we got back to head-quarters the general had just returned 
from his round of inspection, and he asked me to dine with him. 

We had only camp fare (some corn-bread and molasses and water). 
In the evening I returned to Richmond. Next day I went again to the 
War Department, and was commissioned as a first lieutenant and drill- 
master in the provisional army of the Confederate States, and received 
orders to join and report myself for duty in a few days. 

On the day I joined I could not proceed by water any farther than 
Drury’s Bluff, and had to go across country the remainder of the way, 
sometimes wading four or five feet deep in the water, sometimes climbing 
over almost impossible fences, always lugging along a corpulent carpet- 
bag, saddle, sword, &e. Iwas much rejoiced when I at last came in 
view of the lines. I reported my arrival to Colonel C., who gave me 
shelter for the night and a share of his rations. 

Next day I commenced my duty of instruction with the far-famed 
Virginia Reserves. They consisted of four regiments of old men and 
boys, the former over forty-five, and the latter under seventeen years 
of age. 

At first I took some interest in this work, but owing to the great 
stupidity of my pupils I became very tired of it. I at first attempted to 
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form the men into squads and drill them, but as I was altogether un- 
aided in this wofk I had to abandon the attempt, and first instructing the 
officers, and the men afterwards, found it to answer much better, as the 
officers could then render me great assistance. 

The men were famished with cold and hunger, and overworked ; they 
had to do picquet duty every other day, and after coming off picquet had 
to cut wood for their fires, and carry it for two or three miles up to their 
lines. Under these circumstances it was hard to expect them to take 
much interest in military affairs. They saw military life at its very 
worst, and often expressed their astonishment to me that any man could 
take pleasure in it. When I had succeeded in making them march in 
something approaching to regularity, the reserves were disbanded, the 
old men sent home to follow their several avocations, and the young men 
drafted into the regular service. 

While down here we had a very pleasant, quiet, and peaceful life, if we 
except the 12th of January, when we had a very heavy shelling from the 
enemy, and replied with spirit. 

In the tent in which I slept there were three of us—an old colonel 
who had served in Mexico, and was one of the expedition which first 
crossed the Rocky Mountains ; a lieutenant who had also seen much of 
life in nearly every state of the Union, and was a merry companion in 
every sense of the word—so the time passed as happily as possible, and 
we passed yc f a happy hour over the camp fire, which I now look back 
upon with fond regret. Although we had only been a month together, 
I felt the breaking up of our little mass very much. Strange to say, we 
all met again, but in a different and far more unhappy position. On the 
ast night we spent together in the colonel’s tent he was very gloomy, 
and seemed to look upon our cause as rapidly failing. Alas, we could 
not shut our eyes to the fact that the enemy was gaining ground in all 
quarters, while desertion was rapidly thinning our ranks. The chief 
causes of this were the depreciation of the currency, the sufferings of the 
families of the soldiers, and also the occupation by the enemy of districts 
from which large numbers of our men were drawn. The enemy held out 
very great inducements to the men to desert; they were to obtain 
clothes, money, and immediate employment on their going over ; how- 
ever, I have never heard of any men going over to the enemy’s lines ex- 
cept those whose homes and families were in parts of the country already 
occupied by the enemy. The cold during my stay here was intense, and 
as we were only half fed, we felt it the more. I have lain awake for 
nights suffering from cold and hunger. 

As I was unassigned by the disbandment of the Virginia Reserves, 
I proceeded to Richmond and reported myself to the Secretary of War, 
and he gave me unlimited leave, and advised me to go to the south side 
and see General R. E. Lee, who might have it in his power to bestow 
some staff appointment upon me. I was well pleased at this, as I was 
anxious to see some active service, and knew well that in no place had I 
such a chance of seeing it to advantage as under General Lee, and with 
the renowned army of Northern Virginia. 

I bought a fine horse, a new uniform, and a servant (negro slave), and 
started for Petersburg. This was at the commencement of February. I 
saw General Lee, is | was received very kindly and courteously, asked to 
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dine, and told that I would be put on duty in the morning as an extra 
aide. (A movement was expected on the right flank.) General Lee is 
a splendid-looking soldier, about five feet ten in height, perfectly upright; 
he wears a full white beard, and is apparently sixty years of age. I have 
never met with a man whose presence would so readily command respect ; 
he was almost adored by the whole army, and much respected by the 
enemy. 

At daybreak we were in the saddle, or rather before daybreak, as the 
general, whose intelligence department was perfection, was aware of the 
enemy’s intention to attempt to flank us. As the sun rose we could see 
large bodies of the enemy moving away to the right, and many divisions 
of our own in motion in that direction. 

We got down to Hatcher’s Run at nine o’clock, and for eight-and-forty 
hours we fought. ‘The Federals called these fights the Boydton Plank 
Road fights, and we called them the battles of Hatcher’s Run. They 
were caused by an attempt on the part of the enemy to gain the Boydton 
Plank Road, and by that means get possession of the south side railroad. 

They advanced in force upon our right, and made a bold attempt to 
flank us, but failed, and were driven back some miles, when the fighting 
suddenly ceased, owing to the approach of night. All next day the 
fighting continued, and ended that night with no result, but a heavy loss 
of life on both sides, and the extension of both lines about four miles to 
the right. There was a very severe snow storm during the first day’s 
fight, and it froze that night. These fights have already been well 
described by able writers, so I shall only try and describe what came 
under my own observation. 

All day, during the first day’s battle, I was riding to and fro carrying 
orders, bringing up reinforcements, &c., and was generally under fire; I 
was in at the death in three terrific charges. 

I was alongside of General Peagram when he was shot. I saw him 
married at Richmond only seven days’ previously to one of the most 
beautiful women I have ever seen, ial now I saw the poor fellow shot to 
atoms heading his brigade in a successful charge. His death could not 
have been more sudden, nor more glorious. We had for some hours 
parallel fighting, always gaining ground to our right—an immense 
amount of bloodshed without any apparent result, until our right flank 
rested on the Boydton Plank Road. The ground was so frozen that we 
were able to move our field-pieces quite easily up to this point. ‘The 
enemy held the road where it made a bend to the left, and then rose 
over a small hill, or rising ground; there were snake fences on both sides 
of the road, affording splendid cover for sharp-shooters, so that the posi- 
tion they held there could not have been much better. 

Falling away to our right rear, and extending for about four miles, 
was a large plain, and through this the Boydton Plank Road led down 
to the South-side railroad. We could not hope to be able to take the 
battery in flank, as the Federals could pour any number of men into the 
plain, and they would be covered by their guns in the battery and in 
rear, while we would be completely exposed without any chance of suc- 
cess. The only way to take it was in front, and for that purpose we re- 
quired reinforcements. I was sent back to bring up some of our second 
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line, and, on my return, I witnessed an act of wonderful self-control and 
heroism on the part of Colonel Maskelyne, one of General Lee’s staff 
officers, quite a young man, not more than five-and-twenty. He was 
sent with orders to our general (General Cheatham) to carry the 
Boydton Road, if possible, before night ; and if not, that it must be done 
in the morning. As he rode up to where we were standing, a shell from 
the enemy’s battery carried away his left arm from the shoulder ; the 
blood was squirting out in twenty jets from the lacerated stump, but he 
rode on to the general, saluted him, and distinctly delivered General 
Lee’s message, then backed his horse a few lengths, and was about to 
turn and ride back, when he reeled in his saddle and fell senseless to the 
ground. Two months afterwards I had the pleasure of seeing him again 
in the field, minus an arm, acting with the same coolness and uncon- 
sciousness of danger. 

We now determined to make one attempt before dark to drive the 
enemy from the road and capture his battery. 

We formed a column on the road, and got our few guns to play upon 
the enemy’s position, and then charged. We could not shake him, as he 
held his position with an immense force, and night now setting in, we lay 
down, as we were in “line of battle.” 

As daylight appeared upon that horrible scene of frozen corpses, 
dying men and horses, and myriads of wounded, our troubles again com- 
menced ; and very soon firing was heard, and the unpleasant “ pinging” 
of rifle bullets filled the air, and once again we were enveloped in smoke. 
I have seen battle-fields in India a day after the battles, where the bodies 
were mangled and torn by jackals and vultures, presenting a very dis- 
gusting appearance, but the sight of a frozen battle-field is most ghastly ; 
the bodies remain in the same position in which they were when shot, 
the eyes glaring brightly, and the features contorted, also the blood is 
so conspicuous on the snow. During the night the Federals were largely 
reinforced ; they raised breastworks on both sides of the road, and placed 
a line of abattis in front of their battery. Our orders were to carry that 
road at all hazards, and it became necessary to concentrate all our 
strength on this, and draw some of our reserve up to the front. 

I rode back a few miles to bring some of them up to assist in the 
assault upon the enemy’s works. When I had brought them up, I went 
in with them, and it was truly a terrific scene of carnage. The guns 
swept the road, and there was a cross fire from the breastworks on the 
flanks of the battery. Notwithstanding this, our men advanced over the 
bodies of the remnants of unsuccessful charges, and we actually reached 
the abattis in front of their guns; but owing to the loss we had already 
sustained, and the strength of the enemy’s position, of which we were 
ignorant until now, we were compelled to retire, leaving the ground 
literally covered with dead and dying. We did not renew the attack on 
that battery, but we had better success on the left of the line; the 
enemy was doubled back in great confusion in that direction. After the 
failure of our assault upon the battery, the enemy attempted to extend 
his left flank to the South-side railroad, and then we had him in the open 
field, and the result was the same as it ever was, where the soldiers of the 
North and those of the South met in the open plain. A “fair field and 
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no favour’? was all the Confederates would ever ask for. For miles we 
drove the Yankees before us. Nowhere could they make a stand, 
Charge after charge was unavailing to carry the breastworks or battery 
on the Boydton Plank Road. Once we had them in the open we com- 
pletely routed them. We captured two thousand prisoners and three 
guns, and the enemy succeeded in extending his lines about four miles 
nearer to the South-side railroad. At sunset all firing ceased. The 
results of these fights were but small. Grant fully expected to be able 
to reach the South-side railroad, and cut off the supplies of food and 
fodder from Richmond, and he only succeeded in gaining a few miles, 
We had also to extend our lines in the same direction, or else Grant 
would have been practising his old game of flanking. 

On the 9th of February I got a letter, which I had to present to Pre- 
sident Davis, in Richmond, and I once more turned my face towards the 
capital of the ill-fated Confederacy. 

I was granted an interview with Mr. Davis, and was very much 
struck with his dignity of manner and bearing, and his kindly courtesy. 
He told me that I was recommended to him with the hope that he would 
grant me a commission in the regular army of the Confederate States 
(which would be always maintained, in case the South should be success- 
ful in establishing her independence); my commission heretofore had 
been in the provisional army. My commission as first-lieutenant was 
ordered to be made out immediately—that was the highest rank granted 
in the regular army, as there would have been a great deal of jealousy 
created by appointing higher officers at that time; in the event of the 
successful issue of the war all ranks would have been filled up, and in that 
ease I should have at least obtained a majority. The president smiled 
and said he hoped it would prove of service to me. I replied that I 
hoped so, and if it should turn out otherwise, I cared not to survive it. He 
then shook hands with me, and came with me to the head of the stairs. 

When I think of this and three or four other occasions upon which I 
had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Davis, and think again of all he has 
suffered since the failure of our cause, my soul is filled with sympathy 
and respect for him, and I feel that I could willingly follow his fortunes 
for good or ill. He is the more endeared to me since his release from 
Fortress Monroe, and his arrival in Canada, on account of the kindly 
sentiments he gave expression to with regard to the mother country, and 
the excellent advice he gave those wretched and contemptible Irishmen 
who felt inclined to join that scandal, Fenianism. 

I remained in Richmond for about a week, and had a better oppor- 
tunity of seeing this long-besieged city than I had when I was last in it. 
There were now two theatres open, and they were crowded every night. 
Men in uniform, some who had lost an arm, or a leg, and of those who 
had lost both, crowded the whole house. Occasionally a few ladies were 
to be seen, but it was by no means a common occurrence. All ladies 
were at this time in mourning, as there was not a family which had not 
lost some member of it in the war; they consequently stayed at home. 
The plays most popular were those bearing in some way upon the war, 
and some of the songs were encored repeatedly—one in particular about 
a conscript, who was very desirous of avoiding “ glorious war” bereft of 
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its “ pomp,” but supplied with the “circumstance” in grim reality. The 
chorus was : 

Oh, would that I could dodge the war, 

By riding on a railroad car, 

Or running the blockade to Nassau, 

Because I am a conscript. 


Sometimes some of the soldiers would come in on pass from Peters- 
burg for four-and-twenty hours, and would enjoy going to the theatre 
very much ; they seemed to be very easily amused ; and, although the 
company was a very indifferent one, and the plays not very interesting, 
yet the theatres were always full, and every act brought down thunders 
of applause. It was easy to distinguish the veteran soldier from the 
“front” from the home guardsman. The former had his uniform travel- 
stained and worn, and all the bearing of an old campaigner about him; 
while the latter was all glossy with bright buttons and Ziine lace, but 
nothing soldierlike in his manner or carriage. The home guards were 
principally foreign shopkeepers. Notwithstanding the depreciation of 
the currency and the exorbitant charges at the Richmond hotels, they 
were always crowded. 

. Breakfast was at eight o’clock, dinner at two, and supper at six. At 
each of these hours a large gong was beaten, and then there was a 
regular rush to the dining rooms (everything being conducted on the 
table-d’héte system) to secure seats. The fare was not quite as good as 
when I stopped here before, and showed the effects of the war, as did 
everything else. Ina marvellously short space of time the rooms were 
again vacant, and the sitting rooms pace with smokers, all talking of 
the war. The principal topic just now was the march of Sherman 
through Georgia. No one believed that he would succeed in reaching 
the sea coast, and hourly some false rumour was gaining hearers and 
believers that he had met with a check, a disaster, or a defeat. The halls 
of the hotels were the chief places of resort. There the citizens used to 
go every morning to hear the news, and at all hours of the day there was 
a considerable crowd loitering about smoking, chewing, and reading the 
newspapers. Comparatively few people were to be seen about the streets 
during the day, and at night all was as silent as a city of the dead. 

I went to see the Libby prison, of which I had read so much from time 
to time in Northern papers. It was a large warehouse before the war, 
belonging to a merchant of the name of Libby, and it retained his name 
when converted into a prison for Yankee prisoners of war. I fully ex- 
pected to find great sufferings amongst the prisoners, and was surprised 
to see them all in good condition, comfortably clad, and, to all appear- 
ance, contented. I found, upon inquiry, that they were much better off 
as regarded animal comforts than our own men in the front, as their 
friends in the North were permitted to forward, through the lines, 
clothing and provisions for them ; and, besides this, they were provided 
with rations of as large a quantity and as good a quality as the govern- 
ment could provide for them. I feel perfectly convinced that, in every 
instance where the government had the means, the Federal prisoners had 
nothing to complain of, and at no time were they worse off than the 
army of Northern Virginia under General Lee. On the other hand, the 
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unfortunate Confederates, confined in Northern prisons (Camp Douglas, 
Johnson’s Island, &c. &c.), were reduced to quarter rations, and not 
allowed to receive anything from sympathisers outside—and this was in 
a country teeming with plenty, and at a time when the extravagance of 
the private life of the people of the North was a scandal, and talked about 
by the civilised world. 

Amongst the inmates of the ‘‘ Libby” were many foreigners—princi- 
pally Irishmen and Germans, only a few Italians and Frenchmen. _ 

They all (the foreigners) had the same tale, that they had been taken 
and placed in the army by foul means, while under the influence of 
drugged drink in New York or Boston, and had never received any 
bounty. I did not feel inclined to believe half of them, although many 
— undoubtedly the victims of “crimps,” as they are called in New 

ork. 

There-were many gambling houses in Richmond, although the autho- 
rities did their utmost to put them down, and established very stringent 
laws against them. A law was passed authorising a magistrate to inflict 
corporal punishment upon any man found practising gaming as a pro- 
fession. In those gambling houses there was always a table spread with 
refreshments free of charge, and any one visiting the place might par- 
take of them. It was, of course, a difficult matter to get admittance, 
their dread of detectives being very great. Their games were alveye 
faro or roulette. Large sums of money were lost and won there. The 
uncertainty of affairs in the South unsettled the publie mind, and created 
a love of excitement. 

Many of the men who kept these houses had been old Mississippi pro- 
fessional gamblers, and when the war broke out they preferred remaining 
South, although they took no active part in the war, having very little 
patriotism, and not caring how the country was ruled so long as they 
were allowed to reap their harvest in peace. The gambler is a philo- 
sopher in his way. I cannot say how they escaped the conscription. 

The Confederate Congress held its session in the Capitol, a fine 
building of the time when Virginia was a colony of Great Britain. 

There were many very eloquent men in the congress, and everything 
was conducted with the greatest propriety and order. The speaker's 
chair was on a raised platform, something above the level of the floor of 
the house; each member of congress had a small desk and writing 
mrtenels on a table at which he sat, and all the tables were facing the 
speaker. 


The congress met every day at twelye o’clock, and the business lasted 
for some hours. 

When I went to see the House of Representatives there was a very 
warm debate going on, on the motion of one of the members to arm the 
slaves; and I heard very able speeches both pro and con ; but unfortu- 
nately the motion was negatived by a very large majority. 

The congress was becoming very unpopular in the South about this 
time, as it was dwindling away precious time upon the most trivial 
measures, and wanted unanimity in the vigorous prosecution of the war. 
I think the cause would have done much better with the representatives 
at their homes, 


I was invited to spend a few days at a friend’s plantation a few miles 
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in the country, and as I wished to see plantation life, and have an oppor- 
tunity of judging fairly of the condition of the slave, the regular work- 
ing slave, the plantation hand, I gladly accepted the invitation. 

My friend’s plantation being only five or six miles from Richmond, the 
Federals never reached it in their “raiding”—everything was in the 
same condition as before the war. The principal product was tobacco, 
of which he “ raised” a large crop yearly. There were also to be seen a 
great many fields of wheat, and the inevitable corn (Indian corn), all 
divided off by snake fences. 

The house was a long, low, wooden building, with verandahs at all 
sides, and looked more comfortable than picturesque. We had good fare 
for war times, and were waited upon by some intelligent negroes—far 
more quick, and better looking than the plantation hands. 

On the morning after my arrival, I went to see the plantation and the 
negroes’ quarters, about half a mile from the house. It looked like a 
little encampment ; rows of little huts in regular streets, kept scrupu- 
lously clean, each hut having a long garden in its rear for the benefit of 
the negro inhabitant. The darkies were also permitted to rear poultry 
and sell eggs and chickens. In the centre of the “ village” was a large 
bell, which was sounded in the morning for the men to go to work, and 
again at mid-day for dinner, and in the evening to leave off working. 
They received rations every week of bacon and corn; and, previous to 
the Blockade, they used to have coffee, sugar, &c., issued to them. They 
hate fresh meat, and do not always eat it when they get it. I was sur- 
prised to see how well the slaves were dressed; I did not see one with- 
out shoes. A Southern planter looked upon it as a point of honour to 
feed and clothe his slaves well, and would willingly allow his own family 
to suffer rather than have his slaves look badly. On Saturday the planta- 
tion hands stopped work at twelve o’clock, and had nothing farther to do 
until Monday morning. Saturday evening is a time for them to look 
forward to with pleasure, as they always have a dance, music, and sing- 
ing ; and they really seem to enjoy themselves thoroughly. 

My host had lost his two sons in the war, and would himself have been 
in the ranks of General Lee’s army had he been younger. All his horses 
had been taken for the cavalry and artillery, and his carriage was now 
drawn by mules. The carpets had been cut up to make blankets for the 
soldiers. He had, indeed, done all that lay in his power for the cause. 

Having spent a few days very pleasantly, I again returned to Rich- 
mond; I might have had some good shooting while on the plantation, 
but all the fowling-pieces had gone in the same way as the carriage- 
horses, carpets, &c. 
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